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TKANSIiATED FUOU THE SPANISH OP ArMANDO PaIACIO-VaIDES BT 
Miss Rachel Challice 

I "WBITE for the reader who has a taste for discussing the theory 
and technics of art. But he who simply seeks inspiration from 
art need not linger, certain that he loses nothing by doing so ; 
and my own sympathy and that of all artists will always be for 
him. For it is only a fresh imagination, free from rhetorical pre- 
conceptions that can truly enjoy works of art and breathe freely 
in the world of fancy. Besides, say it who will, no master of 
marionettes likes to show the construction of his figures, with their 
cords and springs, and if he does sometimes do so it is because he 
is either impelled to defend himself from the faults attributed to 
him, or has to warn the public against the errors of an unfair or' 
precipitate judgment. 

However, it is not this which leads me to wite the present 
essay, nor did it inspire that which years ago I put at the begin- 
ning of my novel, La ScrmaTm San Sulpicio, Unfortunately 
criticism hardly exists in Spain, and the author of novels rejoices 
in a delightful pfeace like that enjoyed by Yahniky and Homer in 
the early ages of the world when they wrote their immortal poems. 
The only reason I have in mind — apart from a certain love of 
didactics retained from my youth, when my unerring finger pointed 
out to authors the way they should go — is the antagonism I feel 
against the tastes and tendencies which prevail in the plastic as 
weU as in the poetic arts. This antagonism distressed me very 
much, because it made me doubt myself. I cast my eye over 
Europe, and I see nothing in poetry and painting but lugubhoas 
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and prosaic scenes, and in muac I liear nothing but sounds ot 
death. 

From the steppes of Eussia come delirious mystics, who work 
up the country of klolicre, Eabelais, and "V^oltaire. From thence 
surge unwholesome analyses and. scandalous nnproprieties, that 
corrupt the sons d? Cervantea Fmally, the glacial wind of 
Isorway sends, in dramatic form, symbolistic fancies which dehght 
Italy (the Italy which gave birth to Yirgil, Fetrarch, Eaphael, and 
Titian 1) naturalists, mystics, decadents, Ihsenists, and symbolists 
in imaginative writing, and the luminous, cerulean, metallic schools 
of painting. Ait seems to me like an acute attack of nen-es, the 
artists sometimes like madmen, sometimes like charlatans, who 
hide their want of power under monstrous affectations, and cleverly 
puofit by the general perversion of taste, whilst the public, depraved 
by them and the prevailing utilitarianism, is without a criterion 
to distinguish between the beautiful and wholesome, the ugly and 
absurd. Seeing my mind so radically opposed to the spirit of the 
age, I am seized with fear of mental aberration, there are moments 
in which I fancy I am one of those unhappy degenerate beings, 
incapable of “adapting himself to his surroundings,” so well 
descrihed by the modem philosophers of the Positive School, and it 
distresses and upsets me, until at last I think of putting myself 
under complete therapeutic treatment It is possible that the 
douches, the kola nut, and iron wine, will make me think that 
the Iforwegian dramas are as interesting as those of Shakespeare, 
Calderon, or Schiller, the Eus^n mystics as profound as Plato and 
Spinoza, the novels of the Naturalistic School as heauttPnl as those 
of Longus, Cervantes, and Goethe, and the pictures of the French 
decadents better than those of Euhens and Yelas^uez. But until 
this hap/py hour of my regeneration comes, or is posable, I crave 
permission to make some critical remarks on the art of writing 
novels, and I will lay down certain hypotheses that constitute the 
ground of my own inspiration, which until now has sustained and 
consoled me in the great amount of work I have done. Absurd or 
tnie, I love them, and I only beg my reader to give them a 
moment’s oonsideration before condemning.tbem. 
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II 

Let iiB give a glance to the history of Art. There is one fact 
that has long demanded weighty consideration, and that is the 
fertility of some epochs, and the sterility of others. In the period 
of little more than a century between Phidias and Praxiteles, the 
fallen country of Greece gave birth to himdreds of sculptors, the 
majority unknown to us, but whose works, albeit broken and 
mutilated, fill us irith admiration and delight, as they issue &om 
the ruins. In a period of fifty or sixty years of the fifteenth 
century,- there appears jn the country of Flanders a powerful legion 
of great painters, whose pictures, if they have been equalled, have 
never been excelled. The inspiration of the Flemish artists 
suddenly passes away in the Sixteenth century, and goes over to 
Italy, where some dozens of portentous geniuses live and work 
simultaneously, each one of whom would have sufficed to glorify a 
centitry. In the seventeenth century the magic power turns 
to the Netherlands, and produces that marvellous outburst when 
the painters not only numbered hundreds, but thousands. Our 
country, feeUng elevated by Italy and Flanders to the realm of 
beauty, gives birth to the famous Spanish School, with Zurbaran, 
Bibera, Velasquez, and Murillo. Does it not seem like an 
epidemic ? There is soon an eclipse of the splendid sun, and we 
am in. darkness and ehseatity for iwo centuries, with only a 
medium artist approjdmating, but never equalling the other 
geniuses, occasionally shining like a melancholy, solitaiy star. 

The explanation of this fact given by historians of Art has 
never satisfied me. Th.e appearance of Art as a natural conse- 
quence of the aggrandisement of cotmtries, as the flower of civilisa- 
tion, which is the present prevailing theory, only adds one fact to 
another, without explaining either of the two. VTc can certainly 
assume that Art is a necessary outcome of a certain degree of 
prosperity attained by coimtries, when man, having overcome the 
obstacles which nature opposed to his subsistence, recovered from 
liis fatigue and enjoyed life quietly. But the difficulty is still 
there. IVhy do many and great artists appear in certain periods 
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of prospsrity, and none at otlier times of equal or more prosperity? 
Kobody can doubt that there actually exist in the -world rich and 
prosperons countries, where civilisation has risen to a height un- 
known in histoiy, where life is estsy, safe and comfortable, France, 
England, Germany, Anstria, Belginm, Holland and tbe United 
States of America, are undeniable testimonies of this statement. 
Besides, in no known epoch of history hare artists been able to 
work with greater secnritj', nor have they had such a large public 
solicitous to reward them as now. Compare what any painter, of 
however email a reputation, gets to-day with what Velasquez or 
Eembrandt had for their works. Compare the conaderation and 
respect that artists enjoy nowadays, to the point of forming an 
aristocracy as high and proud as that of blood, wjtb the scomfol 
patronage accorded them by persons of distinction in other 
centniifis, and the wretched pittance occasionally granted them by 
kings. IVhat more favourahle moment could present itself for the 
fiower of poetry to open its petals to the light, and display its most 
brilliant colours? Tame, money, security are all in tbe hands of 
the artist who can distinguish himself, and yet oar painters and 
seuiptors cannot compare with these of other epochs I Alusic, the 
most modsm of arts, has for some years been quite decadent, and 
literature, as X wSl soon show, equally so. 

Thexe-are," say naturalistic pbilceophers, “ pbysiologicalreasous 
which explain and determine this -phenomenon of life.” 1 do not 
doubt it. 3Ian is completely subject to the forces working in the 
heart of nature, -which generate, as much as they hinder, the 
development of individaals and races. But the action of sneh 
forces is so mysterious, it works by ways so strange to us that we 
can only vaguely attribute to them what happens in the world. 
Our mind demands more approxiinate reasons. I wiU now, in all 
humilitr, suggest a rational solution of the problem, in the hope 
that if it do not satisfy the reader, it will at least help to 
think it out, and, solve it for himself 

As there is no reason why the first fifty years of a century 
Ehc«ld give birth to a hundred artists of great merit, and the 
following fifty give none, I venture to maintain that, given the 
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same conditions of race, environment, culture, security and 
stimulus, men are born the same, or equal, in the second half of 
a century : when there has been no material change in the environ- 
mejit, so there should be as many artists as in the first half. The 
sole difference is, that whereas in the first half, men born with 
capacities to feel beauty, and to represent it, were able to bring 
them to light by a natural and logical development, those in the 
second half, for causes I will now point out, have not been able 
to reveal their mental treasures. 

I attribute the decadence of the heaux arts, where there, is no 
external reason to explain it, to the perversion of taste, and 
consequent want of a healthy and adequate purpose in artists. I 
believe it is the taste which determines the height to which the 
painter, sculptor, or poet can rise in his works. The artists of the 
epochs of decadence were bom as well endowed by nature as 
those of the most flourishing periods. Let us glance at our o^vn 
epoch. Let us examine the pictures painted at the present day, 
the statues sculptured, or let us read attentively the works of 
imagination published, and nobody can justly deny that they show 
intellect, invention and study. If not in the majority, for the 
production is excessive, I see in many of them the hand and 
intelligence of a superior man perfectly endowed by nature to. 
produce beautiful and lasting works. Why are they not pro- 
duced? Simply through misdirected inteUigence, and a wrong 
turn given to the artist’s inspiration from the environment in 
which he is bom — in short, from a want of taste. This absence of 
taste, above all in the cultivation of the arts, is the prevailing 
feature of the day. “ To be honest as this world goes, is to be one 
man pick’d out of ten thousand,” says Hamlet. And parodying 
these words, we can say that in the fine arts nowadays a man of 
good taste is one, not only among ten thousand, but among a 
himdred thousand. The cause of this perversion of taste is not 
due to passing circumstances, nor to defects of training, transmitted 
from some individuals to others, nor to fortuitous aberrations. 
The cause is deeper in my opinion ; it arises from the same cause 
that induced the vast artistic superiority of Westem over Asiatic art, 
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in the great deTelopmenfc of individtial energy. It is eqnaUy true 
that there is no principle so true and effective but vrhat, ivhen. 
exaggerated, becomes an error and a source of ruin, and that the 
" no extreme ” of the Greek oracle is the greatest truth uttered^ in 
the vrorld up till norr. Superior individual energy, assertion of 
indejiendence in face of nature, producing such variety of 
characters, is vrhat has elevated the Greek over the Indian, 
"iVestem Art over the Asiatic. In the Eastern trorld are only 
tyr-es, hence the monotony, often not void of beauty and Buhlimity 
in its. poetic monuments. But that principle, firuitfol for ci^ulisa- 
tioTi, and particularly for the arts, which engendered the Hiad, the 
Pforndhtus Boimd, the ATo&e and the Pa-rihenon, and which later 
gave rhe to the portentous works of the Benaissance, when 
exaggerated in Alodem Europe, and drawn out of its just limits, 
hi= resulted in want of e<gnilibrium, and cousefpueut decadence. 
Exaggerated individual energy and independence have become 
conceit. Tnis is the canl;er-wonn which corrodes and paralyses 
contemporary artists. Note the method of the ancients, and those 
who imitated them in the time of the Benaissance. An artist 
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of tlie Greets, studying them "with veneration, and imitating them 
with complacency, which has not lowered them in the eyes of 
posterity. The JEneid is an imitation of the Odyssey, and yet it 
has gratified the world for twenty centuries. Sophocles said in 
the last years of his life that if he had succeeded in writing any- 
thing beautiful in his life, it was through renouncing iEschylus’ 
pompous style, and aU those refinements of art to which he was 
too much inclined. These words ought to make any artist think, 
because they involve the profoundest teaching. When the 
legendaiy cycles of Greece had. been unravelled, and presented in a 
marvellous way by the genius of AEsehylus in the form of dramatic 
tiilogies, they seemed unsuipassahle ; Sophocles, nevertheless, did 
succeed in improving on them. And he would not have achieved 
this if, led by seK-esteem, he had tried to improve upon him by 
seeking better and brighter effects, and enforcing a style of 
language. But led solely by the love of the beautiful, and 
remaining true to its nature, he only tried to produce beautiful 
and perfect works, without caring to compete with the genius of 
his glorious predecessor ; and through this modesty and moderation, 
he arrived at being one of the greatest dramatists the world has 
ever produced. 

How different to the present system ! Hardly does a young 
man know how to hold a paint-brush, pen, or chisel than he feels 
impelled to create something original, if not strange and unheard 
of ; he would think himself humiliated in following the methods oi 
another artist, he he ever so great. The chief business with him 
is not to work well, but to work in a different mode to others ; 
originahty is more to him than beauty. This idea which nowa- 
days has such a strong hold on all heads, even the most empty, 
reminds us of that graceful epigram of Goethe’s on originals. A 
certain person says, “ I do not belong to any School, there exists no 
living master from whom I would take lessons, and as to the dead, 

I have never learnt anything' from them," which, if I am not 
mistaken, means, “ I am a fool on my own account.” What else is 
this extravagant desire for originality, but, as we have said, an 
exaggeration of individual energy, a want of equihbiiiun, the sin. 
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in feet, of pride ? It is sad to confess it, lint in tlie distorted ideal 
foUovred by tbe arts nowadays, the whole censure should not fell 
on those who cultivate them The public also incurs a great share 
of the blame ; the public, which instead of asking of them beautiful 
works, well thought out, and skiifuily executed, only demands 
that they should he unlike others, and in this way it foments 
the eccentricity and had taste which have given rise in these 
latter years to this crowd of extravagant and ridiculous works in 
which impotence goes arm in arm with vanity. The novel, being 
the predominant form of present literature, is the chief scene oi 
this prevailing vice. 


Ill 

The novel is of a comprehendve genu-s, involving the nature of 
the epic, the drama, and sometimes also entering the realms of 
lyric poetry. Such scope gives the writer a delightful freedom, 
not accorded to those who cultivate other more strictly defined 
branches of art. Xot only is it exempt from rhythmic language, 
but from those fetters which dogmatic rhetoric imposes on epic and 
Ijric poets. The novel in its essence rejects every definition, it is 
what the novelist wants it to be. But the logical result of such 
independence is greater responsibility, for however much may Ijc 
forgiven a novelist, his power of invention must never flag, e^it 
is the indispensable. The novelist is under tbe imperious necessity 
never to fatigue tbe reader, to keep bis attention alert, and bis 
spirit led along by invisible forces into the world of imagination. 
How little do we, who write novels, hear this first requisite of all 
romantic composition in mind. It seems most” often that instead 
of interesting the reader, and recreating his mind, we try to exhaust 
his patience. Composition is the reef on which the majority of 
writers of novels are stranded. There are plenty capable of repre- 
senting tbe beauty and interest oifered by life and its contrasts, 
and they are gifted with great imagination, penetration and style. 
But in my opinion there are very few who really know henv to 
compose a book. This is not because the talent for composing is 
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loftier or rarer than the others, but because authors do not give it 
the attention it requires. Ifevrton was once asked, “ How did you 
arrive at the discovery of the law of gravitation?” to wliicli 
question he modestly replied, " By thmking about it.” If novelists 
strove more to attain perfection in their works, and less to exhibit, 
at all costs, the_ gifts they think they possess, or to create a 
sensation, I believe they would he more beautiful and more en- 
diiiing. The fet tiling they should recollect is that a novel is a 
work of art, therefore a work, in which harmony is essential This 
harmony is naturally arrived at by the artist, who knows how to 
put bounds to his conceptions, and to concentrate the treasures of 
his imagination, exhibiting those required, and no more. Does 
such limitation detract from the richness of its substance, the 
bright portrayal of details, the feeling for colour, the delicate 
appreciation of the most subtle relations of life ? I am far from 
thinking so. All tliis can perfectly subsist within definite out- 
lines. Suffice it that the novelist feels the necessity of clearness 
and proportion. 

Man is a limited being, and by the token, all that emanates 
from him must also be limited. Because the ground of the work 
of art, which is Ideal beauty, has no limits, it must not be thought 
that its plastic or conceptive expression can dispense with them. 
Beauty expresses itself eternally in nature, in a definite, clear, 
concrete form ; in art it ought to be the same. There are many 
artists who ignore this great truth, they imagine that in leaving 
the outlines of their work uncertain, they emancipate themselves 
from the limitations, constituted by their Being, and approximate 
more to the sublimity and grandeur of the Ideal. It is an optical 
delusion "with which they deceive themselves and deceive others. 
So when there appears one of these ostentatious, enormous, weari- 
some works, enveloped in vagueness and mystery, full of symbolical _ 
and mystical aspirations, like many of the Romantic School of the 
past, and nearly all of the modem naturalists, symbolists and 
decadents, the public is delighted, it thinks that there is an 
ineffable mystery behind those clouds, that it will finally discover 
and contemplate the eternal secret, and so it runs eagerly to see 
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the miracle, but it soon turns away sad and dLsillusioned, because 
behind so much show there is absolutely nothing. The portentous 
work soon lapses into obscurity, whilst a well-defined, clear and 
harmonious one, like the Odyssey, The Syracusaiis by Theocritus, 
Hermann und Dorothea by Goethe, continue from century to 
century, each fresh as a rose, reflecting the immortal beauty of the 
universe. I sometimes think that this necessary harmony in the 
composition of the novel is synonymous with Bimplicity'. The novel 
participate, as I have said, in the nature of the drama, and in 
that of the epic, hut more, in my opinion, in that of the latter. 
It is not then essential for the action to advance rapidly until the 
end without any lapse, like that of the dnima, bub it can go 
slowly, stopping every minute to relate episodes, or to describe 
countries and customs, like epic poems, because, as Schiller remarks 
so wisely, the action with the dramatic poet is the true aim, whereas 
vrtth the epic writer (let us say novelist in this case) it is only a 
medium to bring forward an absolute and cesthetic object. JTow 
what is this absolute {esthetic object which the epic poet and tho 
novelist pursue 1 SchUler again describes it with admirable 
clearness in another of his letters. The mission of the epic poet 
is to reveal entirely the innermost truth of the event ; he only 
describes the existence of things, and the effect that they naturally 
produce; that is why, instead of hastening to the end of the 
narration, wa are pleased to be arrested at every moment in its 
course. The novelist is therefore permitted to stop where he 
thinks fit, like the epic poet. If he like clearness and moderation, 
his work will be clear and harmonious, although it may frequently 
he discursive, ilobody will dare deny these qualities to the 
Odyssey, the HJneid, or Don Quixote, and GiL Bias de Santillana, 
re's spite of their numerous episodes. We must guard against 
tienceimding harmony either with simplicity of plot or with 
5 of noveiS of design. It is something profounder and more 
g the heautj'^g spontaneously firom the beauty of the subject and 
ley are gifted witof the artist’s faculties. 

n my opinion theed to remind the novelist that this liberty must 
>se a book. This is he inevitable exigency of every work of art to 
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interest;. So the episodes of the novel must have, like those of an 
epic poem, an absolute and independent value, or, -what comes to 
the same thing, they must exercise on the mind the fascination 
which beauty produces. If they give no pleasure, they should he 
suppressed. The empirical rule of composition (and as it seems 
impertinent of me to dogmatise on this point, I will add, in my 
opinion) is that the episodes ought to be as httle detached as 
possible from the principal plot, and even if not apparent a secret 
relation should be maintained between them and it. The most 
plausible episodes are those which give a relative value to the 
beauty of the main plot, throwing into relief the principal 
character of the work, or giving what is now called local colouring ; 
this is the revelation of the mysterious bond which unites man 
with the natxrre, characters, and situations in which his mental 
activity is exercised. Almost all those of Don Quixote conform 
admirably with this requirement. But those of other Spanish 
novelists, like Mateo Aleman, Vicente Espinel, Vhez de Guevara, 
Cespedes, etc., weary us with their prolixity, if not by their 
insipidity. And, in spite of their excellence, it is the same thing 
with some foreign ^vxitera, like Kichardson, Fielding, Dickens, Jean 
Paul Biohter, etc. 

I will remark that this tendency to diverge has much decreased 
at the present time. Present novelists have more pleasure, in 
seizing a plot and pursuing it without any divagations or break, 
than in taking up secondary narrations, more or less removed from 
the chief, as did those of the last century, and of the first half of 
this. Nevertheless, in this point the writers of the Latin race are 
more distinguished for their love of unity than are the Germans 
and Slavs always inclined to a predilection for variety. The 
works of these latter are characterised by a great richness of ideas 
and sentiments ; in those of some of them there is much delicacy of 
perception in seizing the most subtle relations of the Ideal world 
which evades us ; but they are not generally so well composed as 
those of the Latins. I will illustrate my meaning from two 
modern writers who have passed away — Dostoievsky, a Busaian 
writer, and Silvio Pellico, an Italian, who both narrated the 
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history of their martyrdom in prison, where they were in- 
carcerated for similar reasons. The hook of the former, entitled 
JRecallections of the Souse of DeatTij is more original than that of 
the latter, its sentiment perhaps more profound, its power of 
observation indisputably more delicate, but on the other side, the 
author is visibly deficient in the power of composition, and in 
spite of its brilliant qualities, the book cannot be read without 
fatigue. On the contrary, the work of the Italian rater, called 
My Frison, albeit less powerful, is so much clearer, fresher, and 
better equilibriated, and so admirably composed, that it has become 
a clasric, read in'every coxmtry "with real delight. 

The length of the novel is also intimately connected with its 
compoation, because it is next to impossible to write a good one of 
exaggerated dimensiona It seems at first sight stupid to indicate 
material limits to a poetic work, and to cUp the wings of the 
artist. But it is more stupid to write works out of proportion, 
which lead to the author being accused of presumption or, what is 
worse, of frituity. The immoderate desire to write a great deal is 
often significant of a puerile wish to make a show of strength and 
power, without understanding that the true way to exhibit 
strength is to take a firm hold of the plot and rule it, whilst 
keeping oneself completely in hand and under control In IiVa 
manner the exaltation, which ^ves rise sometimes to acts of 
valour and heroism, and to inspired work in the spiritual line, is 
not, according to doctors, an indication of a vigorous nervous 
system, hut of a feeble and weak one. The author who writes 
voluminously should understand that all that his work gains in 
extension loses in intensity, and that there is no plot which can- 
not, and should not be developed in moderation. The FaTuayana, 
the Iliad, and the Odyssey, epics that reflect entire civilisations, 
and which convey a world of ideas and customs, of events, of 
scientific and historic remarks, do not contain as many pa^es as 
certain modem novels, iloreover, an author who wishes to he 
read not only in his life, but after his death (and the author who 
does not %vish this, should lay aside his pen), cannot shut his eyes, 
when, unblinded by vanity, to tbe feet that not only is it neces- 
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Bary to produce a fine work to save Mmself from oblivion, but it 
must not be a very long one. The world contains so many great 
and beautiful works that it req^uires a long life to read them all. 
To ask the public, always anxious for novelty, to read a production 
of inordinate length, when so many others are demanding his 
attention, seems to me useless and ridiculous. I do not lay this 
down as an absolute principle, because there may be a work of 
such superior merit that, long or short, it will be read from century 
to century ; I am only speaking of ordinary compositions. The 
most noteworthy instance of what I say is seen in the celebrated 
Enghsh novelist Eichardson, the author of Clarissa Marlowe 
and Pamela, who, in spite of his admirable genius and exquisite 
sensibility and perspicacity, added to the fact of his heiug the 
father of the modem novel, is scarcely read nowadays, at least in 
Latin countries. Given the indisputable beauty of his works, this 
can only be due to then.' extreme length. And the proof of this is, 
that in France and Spain, to encourage the taste for them, the 
most interesting parts have been extracted and published in 
epitomes and compendiums. Such a proceeding seems utter 
profanation to me, but this is what writers are exposed to who 
are incapable of concentrating the great faculties with which 
nature has endowed them. And now I have said sufficient about 
the structure, or skeleton, of the novel 


IV 

It is truly said that everything is a legitimate subject for a 
novel ; every part of reality, every firaction of life, reproduced by an 
inspired writer, can engender a novel. This statement, which I 
consider true to a certain extent, when taken beyond its just 
limitations, and proclaimed as an absolute principle, has given rise 
to the trivial and prosaic literature which floods us at the present 
day. It is true that the human mind can be embellished by 
contact with every reality when it observes it contemplatively. 
But it is not less true, that added to this element, purely sub- 
jective, there is also in the production of beauty the objective 
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element whicli determines its value and force. The pleasure of 
Velasquez painting his “Drunkards,” or that of Eembrandt, when 
writing his celebrated lecture on anatomy, must have been great ; 
it is always a pleasure to contemplate nature in a disinterested 
fashion, and more so still to have the faculty of reproducing it with 
the marvellous exactness of these masters. But the joy of Titian, 
Correggio, and Baphael must have been infinitely greater, because 
these fine artists not only became engrossed in nature like the others, 
not only did they reproduce it with admirable truth, but they 
lived in intimate relation with its purest and most elevated forms, 
forms in which nature has been freest to express itself! And when 
this nature was checked in its development by some obstacle 
which disfigured it, these painters, guided by their instinct, 
interpreted it, revealed its secret aim, and helped it to express 
clearly what it had only stammered confusedly. 

The subject, or theme, on which a writer exercises his pen, is 
not then immateriaL Everything has its value, like the different 
departments in which man fulfills the law of labom:, but some are 
low and some are high. Perhaps this statement sounds old- 
fashioned to modem msthetes, but I find it true. After all, with 
regard to most of the.se subjects, the old truth is enough for me. 
He who paints still life well, will never be such a great artist as 
he who paints real life well; he who only reproduces the grosser 
forms of life and the rudimentary movements of the mind, will 
not rise to the glory of knowing how to evoke, and place in 
pathetic conflict, the great passions of the human soul I consider 
the stress laid nowadays on the good arrangement of accessories, 
both in the plastic and poetic arts, absurd. To paint the back- 
ground of a picture well, the fumitrue and details, is not to be a 
painter in the highest acceptance, given by our imagination, to 
the word. To make a rough rustic speak appropriately, to describe 
accxnately the customs of a country, is not suffieient to merit the 
title of a great novelist. The Greeks laughed at paintera of 
eating-houses. 

I believe so much in the value of the theme chosen for the 
work, that a worthy and beautiful subject is the best thing that 
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an' artist can possess in his life, it is a real gift from the gods. 
How many great writers have passed into oblivion through not 
having had this good fortune ! 

"Where would Cervantes be now if his tiresome sojourn in 
ArgamasiUa, which brought him in contact with some original 
types, had not suggested the characters of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza? On the other hand, there have existed writers 
who, without possessing a great talent, or rising to the exalted 
stage of poetic insphation, called genius, have been immortalised, 
thanks to a fortunate discovery of subject. The most notable 
instance I know of this, in modern times, is that of the Abbd 
Provost, whose creative faculties, judging from the numerous 
works that he wrote, and which fell to the ground, did not surpass 
mediocrity, when an interesting episode, perhaps of his own life, 
perhaps that of a friend, raised him to the height of the finest 
stars of art. Manon Lescaut is one of the most beautiful and 
best conceived works that the human mind has ever produced. 
Another writer, who affords an equally or more striking instance 
of this fact, has just died. The plays of Alexandre Dumas, 
are considered by men of taste as false, full of mannerisms, 
abstract, certain to die when the pubhc taste goes in other 
directions. Nevertheless, in his celebrated JDaone aux Camdlias, 
he smpassed himself and rose to the extreme heights of poetry. 
This drama is so beautiful, so original, so pathetic, exhales such 
a perfume of poetry mingled with such a profound Christian 
sentiment, that I much doubt that any other dramatic production 
of this century can compete wth it for the admiration of posterity. 
Such a gulf between the works of the same author can only he 
explained by the felicity of the subject. 

I do not deny, however, that there have existed ^vritera, like 
Shakespeare and Mohdre, capable of attaining not only in one, but 
in many, of their works, to a high degree of perfection ; but let us 
remember that Shakespeare and ifoliere did not invent their plots, 
they took them from whence they chose. Their powerful instinct 
made them understand what they ended in stating, that 1 
tliemes are rare in poetry, and that sometimes a 
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and even a fool, may light upon them, and then, for the good of 
humanity, it is legitimate to take them. 

The method of contemporaneous uTiters is quite dilTercnb. 
Equipped with the theory that all life Ls a worthy subject for a 
novel, they accept the most insignificant and insipid acts of ordinary 
existence, and on that they write a story. 

Consequently the majority of novels and dramatic works aro 
wanting in power and interest, however vigorously drawn the 
characters may he. I have often heen sorry to see writers exercising 
their great talent on worthless subjects, and I have deplored their 
want of Shakespeare and lloliere’s method of taking the good 
where they could find it. This \vTetched fear of using subjects 
already used was unknown to the ancients ; iEschjdus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides had no hesitation in \Yriting on the same subject 
as we see in the “ Philoctetes.” But our sensitive amour propre, the 
overweening desire for originality, to which we are a prey, makes 
ns feel we are dishonoured if we take a plot from another writer, 
although we know we should do better by doing so. To hide this 
dearth of imagination, which is patent, and yet to produce a deep 
impression, the best knoNvn authors actually have recourse to 
devices which, when I have depicted, will give a succinct idea 
of the vices to which I feel the modem novel has fallen a prey 
— ^vices, nearly all of which, could eaaly disappear if, instead ot 
making it a business to show the public the brightness of our 
intellect and the force of our imagination, we undertook to write 
solid and good works. like the English writer, Thomas Carlyle, 
I think sincerity is the essence of a superior man (or hero, as he 
calls him), and that the absence of sincerity, not that of intellect, is 
what has caused a decadence of modem Ait. 

One of the most common resources of contemporaneous novelists 
is what I will term accumulation. As ordinary life seldom offers 
interesting themes for imaginative works, and its simple representa- 
tion frequently borders on triviality (as we see in a great ruunhei 
of English and German novelists), instead of waiting patiently for 
life to offer a suitable subject, they prefer to take a long period, 
and condensing it into a representation of a short space of time, 
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they succeed in making ifc interesting. It is not, then, a general 
rule to narrate -svith truth and art a beautiful episode of the 
history of a man, or the entire history of this man, when 
it is interesting, such as that of a soldier, -worlonan, or miner, 
and %vith this end in view, paint as a secondary thing the 
environment, or the places in which this hfe unfolds itself. 
The primary consideration of authors of the present day is 
to describe the life of soldiers, workmen, or minem, making that of 
some individual of the class a mere accessory and pretext for the 
picture. This abstract proceeding is not, in my opinion, conform- 
able to the nature of art. And it is no good quoting the example 
of epic poets, who sometimes resume an entire civilisation in one 
poem, because, besides the smaUness of the number meriting such 
a name, an epic poet has not followed such a course in a general 
way, but in a limited and individual one. Homer, or the rhapsodic 
Homeric poets, do not try to describe in the J7tad the Hellenic 
world before the irruption of the Dorians, but only the anger of 
Achilles, nor in the Odyssey is the Western civilisation depicted, 
but only the Labours of Ulysses, 

However, assuming the legitimacy of these intentions, the 
present manner of realisation is still censurable. Instead of 
representing the life of such, or such a country, or class of society 
quietly, and as it really appears, 'the novelist, overwhelmed with 
the desire to make a great impression, exaggerates, falsifies, and 
accumulates all the data which reality offers them in a dispersed 
form. 

You have only to cast an impartial glance at some of the recent 
and famous French productions, describing the life of the country 
and its mines, to be convinced that the writer has not observed or 
painted them with sincerity, but that he has accumulated in an 
obviously artificial manner, all the crimes, wickednesses, and horrors 
that he has read for years in the press, as having happened in 
different departments in France, into one point. On the other hand, 
in German, English, and Spanish novels, describing the life of country 
folk, honour, purity and happiness are the order of the day. This 
is still more false, as naturalists chiefly take their stand on a 
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certain, fact, to mt, that ’ the self-iaterest and egoism, -which 
dominate the majority of men, is seen in the most brutal and 
repugnant form among the uncultured classes. Hussian novelists 
generally follow in the steps of the French, and even surpass them 
in this respect. I have read a dramatic work entitled The Power 
of Parhne^, -which in its concentrated horror far exceeds the 
French. The famous Preutzer Sonata, by the same author, 
purposes nothing less than to prove that the conju^l relation, 
sometimes so holy and sweet, involves nothing but sadness, passion, 
and immorality. 'With aU due respect to those whose talent I do 
not deny, I go on belie-ving that all is not gloom in life, and that 
to describe it as it- really is, we miist rid our heart of all rancour, 
free it from all disquietude and lust of the flesh, and contemplate 
it -without prejudice. FTot only as a convenience, for it absolves 
the poet from the strict law of inspiration, but as a novelty, the 
French method is followed by a great number of writers in Europe. 
FTovelty is one of the most imperious necessities insisted on by the 
public, as well as the artists in the last decade of the nineteenth 
centmry. Few tendencies have seemed to me more absurd and 
inimical to art. Stupid as it may be to live in constant antagonism 
with one’s epoch, it is stiU. more so to enthusiastically conform to 
its every vagary, and not to wish to .enjoy, or value the works which 
have preceded us. The present moment is a stage of the large 
and varied evolution of human reason, and although of great 
importance to us compared -with the whole history of this evolution 
it is of small import. The artist, then, should not depreciate the 
epoch w-^hich gave him birth, hut love it, so as to extract from it the 
di^dne spirit of poetry which exists iu all times and in all places. 
Eut he who is incapable of loving the treasures of beauty 
bequeathed us by our ancestors, will never reach the sacred heights 
of Olympus. “ The best songs,” says Telemachus in the Odyssey, 
“ are always the newest.” IVith a little thought, one can imder- 
stand that hiiman passions, the first material on which the poet 
works, never change in their essential nature -with the course of 
centuries^ and even in the social life, if time and space cause 
changes, they are not so great as they appear at first sight. In 
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reading Longns, Theocritus and Apuleius^ wo are astonished to seo 
that life in thoir times was very similar to ours. Let us take an 
Indian novel or drvrma, and it is the same thing. A glance at 
Celestina, the first important monument of oiir romantic literature, 
will show us that the vices so admirably shown in it are almost 
ideuticiil with those of the present time, and that its characters 
think, talk, and act like those wo meet every day in tlie street. 
On the other hand, other more recent Spanish works, like Diana 
by Alontomayer, M Esjjanol Ocrardo by Cespedes, the novels by 
Lopez and Aloutalban, and most of our romantic comedies, make us 
think we are contemplating a diOerent world, and that there is a 
gulf hotwoeu our way of livmg, thinking and feeling, and that of 
those ijoople. AVliat does that mean ? To mo nothing, hut that 
the former reflect their epoch faithfully, whilst the latter, not 
knowing how to extract anything interesting from it, preferred to 
represent it imaginatively. 

This last remark involves a subject of supreme interest in tho 
composition of a novel — that of verisimilitude. Modern novelists 
are much concerned, and with reason, in giving verisimilitude to 
their conceptions. I nevertlieless opine that tliis com-se may be 
carried to excess, and that wo have passed irrationally from one 
extreme to another, from the stupendous incredible adventures 
with which old writers seasoned their creations, to the prosaic 
insipidity of the present day. life is beautiful, and facts have an 
absolute value. These ore the truths to wliich I bow down both 
in theory and in practice; bub we must recoUeefc that facts are 
only of lesthetic value wiiou they are rcvcalcrs, when they make 
our spirit vibrate \vith emotion for tho beautifuL Phenomena 
have no value in themselves in art. But I shall be asked, “ "What 
is tho difieronce between significative facts, or facts w'hich are 
revelations, and those which are not so ? ” I confess I can give no 
answer to that question, it is a mystery to me. The majority of 
tho incidents composing Balzac’s novel entitled Eugenio Grarulet are 
commonplace, very vulgar and prosaic, and yet this novel causes 
profound emotion, and may be regarded as one of the most wonder- 
ful productions of the genius of this century. Analogous incidents 
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in other novels leave us cold, if they do not bore m Artists 
themselves cannot esplain' such a mystery ; they feel it, they divine 
it, and therefore their -works are beautiful — that is enough. It is 
stupid then to give them rules for particular cases ; they -will take 
the iucidents they require, and in their hands they will always be 
significant. But one must protest against the absurd supposition 
that only commonplace and ordinary events ought to he in a noveh 
On the contrary, on rare occasions, characters and phenomena arise of 
such sesthetic value that their reproduction in art is not only con- 
venient, hut necessary. On this point it is curious what has 
happened to me, and what I presume happens to all novelists. I 
have often had scenes and events which I have taken from life 
called unlikely, whilst those I have invented have never been 
considered strange. It is because when I have been present at, or 
heard any strange thing, I have had no scruple in using it, being 
sure of its truth, but when I am obliged to invent facts I try 
to keep clear from all that may seem strange or untrue. 

The public and critics are equally on the alert against inveri- 
similitude, and a poor author hardly steps off the beaten track 
before the word/alse is hurled at him from all sides. But these 
shots are generally only fired against material inverisimilitude. 
Moral inverisimilitude generally escapes them, and yet for the man 
of good feeling, who knows life, it is surely not less censurable. 
The novels of certain French -writers, -svritten to amuse the upper 
classes, do not often have grave faults of material inverisimili- 
tude, but they constantly sin against moral verisimilitude. The 
naturalists themselves are much more severe against the former 
than the latter. Even Balzac, conversant -with life as he was, and 
representing it -with such art, sometimes runs counter to moral 
logic. I shall never forget the sad effect caused on me in a work 
so beautiful as Eugenie G-ranidet, by the passage in which the Abbe 
Cruchet, soon after his cousin’s arrival in Paris, warmly suggests to 
Madame de Gramins that she should let herself be courted by him, 
-with the idea of casting him aride. Such an ‘atrocious treachery 
was more repugnant to me than the exploits of Artagnan in the 
Three- Musketeers, by Alexandre Dumas, pere. 
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To live in an ideal world is the best thing for an artist to do. 
Imagination is the magic wand that transforms the world and 
embellishes it. But at the same time one ought to steep oneself 
occasionally in reality, touch the earth every now and then, for with 
each touch one will gather fresh strength, as did the giant Antaeus. 
Fact has an inestimable value, which is vainly sought for in the 
flights of the spirit. All abstractions disappear before it ; it is the 
true revealer of the .essence of things, not the conceptions which 
our mind extracts from them, and in the last resource one has to 
resort to it for the basis of all judgment, and for the enjoyment of 
any beauty. I give unqualified approbation, then, to tliis respect 
felt by good novelists for truth, and the care with which they try to 
avoid its falsification, even to the most insignificant details. But, 
at the same time, I think that an exaggerated importance is given 
to the accuracy of what we may call, in the language of painters, 
accessories. It must be borne in mind that moral truth, i.e. that 
of sentiment and character, is that which is fuUy foimd in the 
dominions of the poet, and his responsibility consists chiefly in the 
use he makes of it. 

In olden times, novelists had licence to give vent to all kinds 
of scientific or historic absurdities. Now it is rightly exacted that 
they be in conformity with true discoveries. But we have gone to 
the opposite extreme, and we are violently attacked, as if we had 
committed a ciime, at the slightest error, not only in a physical, 
historical, or mathematical point, but in one of costume or 
archaeology. "We are required to be walking encyclopsedias. There- 
fore many writers who know the mania for criticism, and try not 
to run counter to it, not only guard against these errors, but every 
time they touch upon points of politics, administration, art, customs, 
or fashions, they give really learned discourses on these subjects. 
The reader is bored, but what does that matter as long as the 
critic is delighted, and he pleases the common herd, which do not 
know what to Kke ? Nevertheless, these gentlemen can think what 
they like, but accuracy is not what is most required of the artist, 
but rather the inducing a sense of the beautiful Homer did not 
cease to be the greatest poet because he thought that the river 
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Ocean, encompassed the earth. This craving for accxiracy, -which I 
liho in principle, has given rise to the necessity of seeldng a model 
for everything -which is represented. Painters will not touch a 
brush, nor sculptors the clay, -without a model before them. Follow- 
ing their example, modem novelists carry a notebook in their 
pocket, to put down what they hear. They all think it ridiculous 
to work from memory, and yet this was the method among great 
artists of past centuries. Pobens could not have had models for 
the thousands of figures he -painted. The proof of this is that he 
-painted even landscapes from memory, and there exists one of his, 
in which the light comes from two opponte sides, which is absurd. 
And yet tbe picture is very beautiful Xeitber Shakespeare, 
iloliera, nor Balzac witnessed tbe scenes they describe, nor knew 
the characters they represent. Schiller confessed that his retired 
and hard-working life gave him very few opportunities of observing 
men. The model may then be necessary, hut we must confess it 
shows a want of power. 

The painter, be it Buhens, Yinci, or Titian, has nature impressed 
on his brain ; it suffices him to have seen an object to be able to 
draw it with a sure band, even when bidden by time and distance. 
The poet has no need to see what he writes. He bears in himself 
the entire soul of humanity, and a slight sign suffices for him to 
recognise it in any man. It is in him and in the saint that we see 
most clearly the essential identity of human beings, for both know 
intiutively, directly and -without the necessity of experience, the 
heart of man. “ I ahocli' ffisguise from myself a grave fact," said 
Saint J uan de la Cruz to his hearers, “ did I ignore that your souls 
form part of mine. You and I are beings in the world, in 

God is our common origin, thus -vte ’are one being and live one 
life.” 

For those novelists, whose nm.qination has not risen to that 
supreme height of strength to permit theni to -write -without care- 
ful daily observation, real data A of absolute necessity, hut as a 
powerful aid to the imagination, I venture u> counsel the con- 
templative, not practical, studv^yf the plastic arts. The novelist 
ought to £re<iuent museums of pointing and sculpture, to accustom 
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himself to describe by means of clear and precise images. More- 
over, it is a means of coimteracting the fatal mania for psychological 
analysis, as artificial as it. is false, which now prevails. Neither 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, nor Molifere requhed such full voluminous 
pages to make us see a character, to make it live for us, to engrave 
it profoundly on our memory. 

It is only just, however, to show, that if the modern novel has 
erred in these fanciful analyses which spoil it, it has avoided 
one rock on which old masters were frequently stranded, and that 
is, reflections. There is nothing more prejudicial to the beauty of a 
novel than this philosophising, vulgar when it is not puerile, with 
which many novelists season their productions. Interpretmg at 
every step the hidden meaning of the incidents narrated, and 
explaining them significance, is insupportable, and militates against 
the fundamental principles of art. In the novel it is not the 
author who should speak, but the incidents and characters, and if 
the work involve any philosophy the reader should find it out for 
himself. Not to trust to his perspicacity and give it bim hot and 
strong, as Balzac does, for instance, is to spoil the novel and expose 
it at once to the critic’s just remark, that his [philosophy is that of 
a commercial traveller. 

Another important merit of the modem naturalistic school is, in 
my opinion, the importance given to the description of natmre, thus 
uniting the tie, so long ruptured in literature, between man and 
the exterior world. Since the Indian and Greek poems, objective 
beauty has not been so exalted, nor has landscape been word 
painted in such a perfect manner as the Erench naturalists do it at 
present. They have acquired such perfection in this line, their 
clear and flexible idiom gives them such a large vocabulary, that it 
seems impossible to present a brighter and more perfect picture of 
the world about us.- The novels of Flaubert, especially, cannot be 
read without feeling oneself subjugated by that pure and picturesque 
diction which brings before our eyes so many gracious forms and 
so many brflliant pictimea. Nevertheless, this fortunate quahty • 
has been abused. The disciples of that master have brought their , 
love of description to such a pitch that the characters and _ 
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dttiatioiis are liardly -risible througb sucb tMck foliage. Every art 
has limits dravsn by its ovm nature. \V hen these limits are 
attempted to be modified or -widened, thexesnlt is ruin. The abuse 
of description in literary -works marks an intrusion of painting 
into the realms of poetry. Every one knows the inimical effects of 
this intrusion of one art upon another. 

The -riolation of sculpture in the attempt to make it e:^res3 
the same as painting is -what has denaturalised it in modem times. 

A fa king musie express concrete ideas, only fit for poetry, is the 
cause of its deplorable decadence. It is to he feared that the 
attention given to the mise en seine will finally produce the same 
feehlen^ and mannerism in literature as it has in painting. In 
the latter we see details, clothes, fumituxe, etc., represented in a 
marvehous way, whilst there is no good painter of the person. 
Great masters like Eembrandt, Eranz Hals, Yelasqnez, and Titian, 
on the contrary, did not excel in clothes and other accessories, but 
concentrated their powers and attention on the other points. 
Moreover, in poetry the excess of physical descriptions points to the 
predominance of the physiological over the psychological element, 
the same as the abuse of harmony in music. The brilliant de- 
scriptions of the natuTcdistie school court the imagination, and help 
on the work, but such novels rarely leave a deep impression on the 
mind. In like maimer the exquisite harmonies of "Wagner and his 
school delight the ear, but they do not move the soul like the 
eloquent voice of Beethoven, neither do they make one pass alter- 
nately ffom sadness to joy, like the charming music of Haydn. 

To attain a perfect harmony between the background and the 
figures, and generally between all the elements of the composition, 
one must mutate the Greeks. They alone have possessed the 
secret of producing beauty in every point -without injury to any 
one of them, exhibiting the greatest richness -united to the greatest 
sobriety of representing in art the profound harmonies that exist 
in the real world. The little that remains to ns in the Greek 
romantic line is of as much solid value as its architecture, its 
sculpture, and its tragedy and comedy. Xothing can equal 
Daphnis and Chios, the celebrated novel by Longos. In it are 
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tmited all the perfections of its Mnd. A simple, interesting story, 
characters observed with nicety, and presented unaffectedly, 
exquisite pictures of nature, bright descriptions of customs, a noble 
and transparent style, all unite to form ah enchanting haimony in 
this beautiful creation. Every word is a pencil stroke, every 
speech an image, every page a brilliant picture, which is stamped 
for ever on the imagination. Wliat a vein of facile inspiration 
runs through it all ! IVhat freshness and sobriety in the descrip- 
tions ! IVhat natmulness in the diction ! How far removed from 
the modern emphasis ! I aspire to no greater glory in my art than 
that of calling myself an humble disciple of this immortal work. 

This aspiration may perhaps seem ridiculous to modem 
criticism, or it may be called extravagant. Possibly the preceding 
remarks will be considered as the expression of a mind incapable of 
appreciating or understanding either the beauty and the splendour 
or the profoimd and powerful thought of the contemporaneous 
noveh I know that my modest remarks will in no wise influence 
the prevailing taste. This does not mortify me : flrstly, because I 
have never aspired to exercise the least influence on my times ; and 
secondly, because to change my opinions it would be necessary to 
change my nature, which is impossible. But nobody should 
wonder that in my dreamy hours I imagine that, after some years, 
Europe, fatigued with so much excess, want of proportion, and so 
much false originahty, 'svill once more drink at the crystal fount of 
Hellenic art. Then our present spurts of strength will be regarded 
as spasmodic ebullitions of a weakened nervous system : they will 
say that we delighted in representations of physical and moral in- 
firmities, because we were ourselves infirm in body and mind ; that 
we felt ourselves attracted by the deformed and monstrous, because, 
our own evolution was deformed; 'and that we loved paradox, 
because om: being was paradoxicaL An d quiting the tortuous 
paths we trod, and leaving the altars of the Puiies, on which we 
sacrificed, artists of the future will at last walk along the path of 
moderation, which is the sign of strength, and ‘svill deposit the 
fruits of their intellect at the feet of the Graces. Happy shall I 
bo if I be granted life, long enough to see, albeit from afar, the 
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promised land i If this be impossible, I am still consoled by the 
idea that someone readiag these lines will approve the spirit of 
tbem and accord me bis sympatliy ; and after according a cordial 
welcome to this kind reader, I will say to him, as the sage Yajna- 
valkya said to Artabhaga in " el Brahtiunia de los cien senderos ” 
(The Brahmana of the Hundred Paths) : “ Give me your hand, 
friend, this knowledge was only made for you and me.” 
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Somebody called for cigars. We all instinctively looked 
towards tke speaker. Brisbane was a man of B.ve and thirty 
years of age, and remarkable for those gifts which chiefly 
attract the attention of men. He was a strong man. The 
external proportions of his figure presented nothing extraordi- 
nary to the common eye, though liis size was above the average. 
He was a little over six feet in height, and moderately hroad 
in the shoulder ; he did not appear to he stout, but, on the other 
hand, he w'as certainl)’- not thin ; his small head was supported 
by a strong and sinewy neck ; his broad, muscular hands ap- 
peared to possess a peculiar skill iu breaking walnuts without 
the assistance of the ordinary cracker, and, seeing him in pro- 
file, one could not help remarking the extraordinary breadth of 
his sleeves, and the unusual thickness of his chest. He was 
one of those men who are commonly spoken of among men as 
deceptive ; that is to say, that though he looked exceedingly 
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strong he \yas in reality very much sponger than he looked. 
Of his features I need say little. His head is small, his hair 
is tlnn, hi=! eyes are blue, his nose is large, he has a small mus- 
tache, and a square jaw. Everj'body knows Brisbane, and when 
he asked for a cigar everybody looked at him. 

‘•It is a very singular thing,” said Brisbane. 

Everybody stopped talking. . . . 

I am an old sailor, and as I have to cross the Atlantic pretty 
often, I have my favorites. Most men have their favoi'ites. 

I have seen a man wait in a Broadway bar for three quarters 
of an hour for a particular car which he liked. I believe the 
barkeeper made at least one third of his living by that man’s 
preference. I have a habit of waiting for certain ships when 
I am obliged to cross that duck pond. It may lie a prejudice, 
but I was never cheated out of a good passage but once in my 
life. I remember it very well : it was a warm morning in 
June, and the Customhouse officials, who were hanging about 
waiting for a steamer already on her way up from the Quaran- 
tine, presented a peculiarly hazy and thoughtful appearance. 

1 had not much luggage — I never have. I mingled with the 
crowd of passengers, porters, and officious indmduals in blue 
coats and brass buttons, who seemed to spring up like mush- 
rooms from the deck of a moored steamer to obtrude their un- 
necessary services upon the. independent passenger. I have 
often noticed with a certain interest the spontaneous evolution 
of these fellovi's. fhey are not there when you arrive; five 
minutes after the x>ilot has called “ Go ahead I ” they, or at 
least their blue coats and brass buttons, have disappeared from 
deck and gangvmy as coinpletely as though they had been con- 
signed to that loca.er which tradition unanimously ascribes to 
Davy Jones. But, at the moment of starting, they are there, 
clean-shaved, hlue-coated, and ravenous for fees. I hastened 
on hoard. The “Kamtschatka” was one of my favorite ships. 
I say was, hecause she emphatically no longer is. I cannot con- 
ceive of anyindncemeut which could entice me to make another 
yo} age in her. Yes, I know what you are going to saj’'. She 
is uncommonly clean in the run aft, she has enough hluffino- off 
m the bows to keep her dry, and the lower berths are molt of 
them double. She has a lot of advantages, hut I won’t cross 
in her again. Excuse the digression. I got on hoard. I 
hailed a steward, whose red nose and redder whiskers were 
equally familiar to me. 
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“ One hundred and five, lower berth,” said I, in the busi- 
nesslike tone peculiar to men who think no more of crossing 
the 'Atlantic than taking a whiskey cocktail at downtown 
Delmonico’s. 

The steward took my portmanteau, greatcoat, and rug. I 
shall never forget the expression of his face. Not that he 
turned pale. It is maintained by the most eminent divines 
that even miracles cannot change the course of nature. I have 
no hesitation in saying that he did not turn pale ; but from his 
expression, I judged that he was either about to shed tears, to 
sneeze, or to drop my portmanteau. As the latter contained 
two bottles of particularly fine old sherry presented to me for 
my voyage by my old friend Snigginson van Pickyns, I felt 
extremely nervous. But the steward did none of these things. 

“ Well, I’m d d ! ” said he, in a low voice, and led the 

way. 

I supposed my Hermes, as he led me to the lower regions, 
had had a little grog, but I said nothing, and followed him.. 
One hundred and five was on the port side, well aft. There 
was nothing remarkable about the stateroom. The lower 
berth, like most of those upon the “ Kamtschatka,” was double. 
There Avas plenty of room; there was the usual washing 
apparatus, calculated to convey an idea of luxury to the mind 
of a North American Indian ; there were the usual inefBcient 
racks of hroiyn wood, in Arhich it is more easy to hang' a large- 
sized umbrella than the common toothbrush of commerce. 
Upon the uninviting mattresses Avere carefully folded together 
those blankets which a great modern humorist has aptly com- 
pared to cold buckwheat cakes. The question of towels AA^as 
left entirely to the imagination. The glass decanters AA'ere 
filled with a transparent liquid faintly tinged with brown, hut 
from Avhich an odor less faint, hut not more pleasing, ascended 
to the nostrils, like a far-off, seasick reminiscence of oily ma- 
chinery. Sad-coiored curtains half closed the upper berth. 
The hazy June daylight shed a faint illumination upon the 
desolate little scene. Ugh ! hoAv I hate that stateroom ! 

The steAvard deposited my traps and looked at me, as 
though he wanted to get away — probably in search of more 
passengers and more fees. It is always a good plan to start 
in favor AA'ith those functionaries, and I accordingly gave him 
certain coins there and then. 

“ I’ll try and make yer comfortable all I can,” ne remarked, 
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as te put the coins in his poctet- N'evertheless, there ’was a 
doubtful intonation in his voice which surprised me. Possibly 
his scale of fees had gone up, and he was not satisfied; but on 
the whole I was inclined to think that, as he himself would 
have expressed it, he was “the better for a glass.” I was 
wrong, however, and did the man injustice. 

IJothing especially worthy of mention occurred during that 
day. We left the pier punctually, and it was very pleasant to 
be fairly under way, for the weather was warm and sultry, and 
the motion of the steamer produced a refreshing breeze. 
Everybody knows what the first day at sea is like. People 
pace the decks and stare at each other, and occasionally meet 
acquaintances whom they did not know to be on board. 
There is the usual uncertainty as to whether the food will be 
good, bad, or indifferent, until the first two meals have put the 
matter beyond a doubt ; there is the usual uncertainty about 
the weather, until the ship is fairly off Fire Island. The 
tables are crowded at first, and then suddenly thinned. Pale- 
faced people spring from their seats and precipitate themselves 
towards the door, and each old sailor breathes more freely as 
his seasick neighbor rushes from his side, leaving him 
plenty of elbow room and an unlimited command over the 
mustard. 

One passage across the Atlantic is very much like another, 
and vre who cross very often do not make the voyage for the 
sake of novelty. Whales and icebergs are indeed always ob- 
jects of interest, hat, after all, one whale is very much like 
another whale, and one rarely sees an iceberg at close quarters. 
To the majority of us the most delightful moment of the day 
on board an ocean steamer is when we have taken our last turn 
on deck, have smoked oar "^^t cigar, and having succeeded in 
tiring ourselves, feel at liberty to turn in with a clear con- 
science. On that first night of the voyage I felt particularly 
lazy, and went to hed in one hundred and five rather earlier 
than I usually do. As I turned in, I was amazed to see that I 
was to have a companion. A portmanteau, very like my own, 
lav in the opposite corner, and in the upper herth had been 
deposited a neatly folded rug with a stick and umbrella. I 
had hoped to be alone, and I was disappointed ; but I wondered 
who my roommate was to he, and I determined to have a look 
at him. 

Before I had been long in bed he entered. He was, as far 
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as I could see, a very tall man, very thin, very pale, with sandy 
hair and whiskers, and colorless gray eyes. He had about him, 
I thought, an air of rather dubious fashion ; the sort of man 
you might see in Wall Street, -without being able precisely to 
say what he was doing there — the sort of man who frequents 
the Oafe Anglais, who always seems to be alone and who drinks 
champagne ; you might meet him on a race course, but he 
would never appear to be doing anything there either. A 
little overdressed — a little odd. There are three or four of 
his kind on every ocean steamer. I made up my mind that I 
did not care to make his acquaintance, and I went to sleep, 
saying to myself that I would study his habits in order to 
avoid him. If he rose early, I would rise late ; if he went to 
bed late, I would go to bed early. I did not care to know him. 
If you once know people of that kind, they are always turning 
up. Poor fellow ! I need not have taken the trouble to come 
to so many decisions about him, for I never saw him again 
after that first night in one hundred and five. 

I was sleeping soundly, when I was suddenly waked by a 
loud noise. To judge from the sound, my roommate must 
have sprung with a single leap from the upper berth to the 
floor. I heard him fumbling with the latch and holt of the 
door, which opened almost immediately, and then I heard his 
footsteps as he ran at full speed down the passage, lea-ving the 
door open behind him. The ship was rolling a little, and I 
expected to hear him stumble or fall, hut he ran as though 
he were running for his life. The door swung on its hinges 
with the motion of the vessel, and the sound annoyed me. I 
got up and shut it, and groped my way back to my berth in 
the darkness. I went to sleep again ; but I have no idea how 
long I slept. 

When I awoke it was still quite dark, but I felt a disagree- 
able sensation of cold, and it seemed to me that the air was 
damp. You know the peculiar smell of a cabin which has been 
wet with sea water. I covered myself up as well as I could 
and dozed off again, framing complaints to be made the next 
day, and selecting the most powerful epithets in the language. 

I could hear my roommate turn over in the upper berth. He 
had probably returned while I was asleep. Once I thought I 
heard him groan, and I argued that he was seasick. That is 
particularly unpleasant when one is below. Nevertheless, I 
dozed off and slept till early daylight. 
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The ship was rolling heavily, much more than on the pre- 
vious evening, and the gray light which came in through the 
porthole changed in tint with every movement according as 
the angle of the vessel’s side turned the glass seawards or sky- 
wards. It was very cold — unaccountably so for the month of 
June. I turned my head and looked at the porthole, and saw 
to my surprise that it was wide open and hooked hack. I 
believe I swore audibly. Then 1 got up and shut it. As I 
turned back I glanced at the upper berth. The curtains were 
drawn close together ; my companion had probably felt cold as 
well as I. It struck me that I had slept enough. The state- 
room was uncomfortable, though, strange to say, I could not 
smell the dampness which liad annoyed me in the night. My 
roommate was still asleep — excellent opportunity for avoiding 
him, so I dressed at once and went on deck. The day was 
warm and cloudy, with an oily smell on the water. It was 
seven o’clock as I came out — much later than I had imagined. 
1 came across the doctor, who was taking his first sniff of the 
morning air. He was a young man from the West of Ireland 
— a tremendous fellow, with black hair and blue eyes, already 
inclined to he stout; he had a happy-go-lucky, healthy look 
about him which was rather attractive. 

“ Fine morning,” I remarked, by way of introduction. 

_ “ Well, ’ saM he, eying me with an air of ready interest, 
■ It s a fine morning and it’s not a fine morning. I don’t think 
it’s mnch of a morning.” 

“Well, no— It is not so very fine,” said I. 

“It’s just what I call fnggly weather,” replied the 
doctor. 

“It was very cold last night, I thought,” I remarked. 
“However, when I looked about, I found that the porthole 
was vnde open. I had not noticed it when I went to bed. 
And the stateroom was damp, too.” 

“ Damp I ” said he. “ Whereabouts are you ? 

“ One hundred and five ” 


To my surprise the doctor started 
“ What is the matter? ” I asked. 


visibly, and stared at 


me. 


, •“ ; “ only everybody has com- 

plained of that stateroom for the last three trips ” 

“ I shaU complain, too,” I said. “ It has certainly not been 
properly aired. It is a shame ! ” 

“I don’t believe it can be helped,” answered the doctor. 
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“I believs there is something — well, it is not my business to 
frighten passengers.” 

“You need not be afraid of frightening me,” I replied. “ I 
can stand any amount of damp. If I should get a bad cold, I 
will come to you.” 

I offered the doctor a cigar, v/hich he took and examined 
very critically. 

“It is not so much the damp,” he remarked. “However, I 
dare say you will get on very well. Have you a roommate ? ” 

“ Yes ; a deuce of a fellow, wdio bolts out in the middle of 
the night and leaves the door open.” 

Again the doctor glanced curiously at me. Then he lit the 
cigar and looked grave. 

“ Did he come back ? ” he asked presently. 

“ Y es. I was asleep, but I waked up and heard him moving. 
Then I felt cold and went to sleep again. This morning I 
found the porthole open.” 

“ Look here,” said the doctor, quietly, “ I don’t care much 
for this ship. I don’t care a rap for her reputation. I tell 
you what I will do. I have a good-sized place up here. I 
will share it with you, though I don’t know you from Adam.” 

I was very much surprised at the proposition. I could not 
imagine why he should take such a sudden interest in my 
welfare. However, his manner as he spoke of the ship was 
peculiar. 

“ You are very good, doctor,” I said. “ But, really, I believe 
even now the cabin could be aired, or cleaned out, or something. 
Why do you not care for the ship ? ” 

“We are not superstitious in our profession, sir,” replied 
the doctor. “ But the sea makes people so. I don’t want to 
prejudice you, and I don’t want to frighten you, but if you -svill 
take my advice you will move in here. I would as soon see 
you overboard,” he added, “ as know that ^mu or any other 
man was to sleep in one hundred and five.” 

“ Good gracious ! Why?” I asked. 

“Just because on the last three trips the people who have 
slept there actually have gone overboard,” he answered 
gravely. 

The intelligence was startling and exceedingly unpleasant, 

I confess. I looked hard at the doctor to see whether he was 
making game of me, but he looked perfectly serious. I thanked 
him wannly for his offer, hut told him I intended to be the ex- 
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ception to tlie irule tv -wldeh every one vrho slept in that par- 
ticular stateroom tvent overhoard. He did noc say much, hue 
looked as grave as ever, and hinted that before we got acro^ I 
should prohahly reconsider his proposal. In the course of time 
we went to br^Mast, at which only an inconsiderable number 
of nasssugers asemhled. I noticed that one or two oi the 
officers who breakfasted with us looked grave. After break- 
fast I went into my stateroom in order to get a hook. The 
curtains of the upper berth were still closely drawn. Hot a 
word was to he heard. My roommate was probably still 
asleep. 

As I came out I met the steward whose business it was to 
look, after me. He whispered that the captain wanted to see 
me, and then scuttled away down the passage as if very anxious 
to avoid any questions. I went towards the captain’s cabin, 
and found bim waiting for me. 

Sir,” be said, “ I want to ask a favor of you.” 

I answered that I would do anything to oblige him. 

‘♦Your roommate has disappeared,” he said. ‘-He is 
known to have turned in early last night. Did you notice 
anything extraordinary in bis manner?” 

The question coming, as it did, in exact confirmation of 
the fears the doctor had expressed half an. hour earlier, 
staggered me. 

‘•You don’t mean to say he has gone overboard ?” I asked* 

‘'I fear he has,” answered the captain. 

‘•This is the most extraordinary thing ” I beoan. 

*' Why ? ” he asked. 

“He is the fourth, then,” I explained. In answer to 
another question from tue captain, I explained, wnthout men- 
tioning the doctor, that I had heard the story concerning one 
hundred and five. He seemed very much annoyed at hiring 
that 1 xnew of it. I told him what had occurred in the 
night. 

'• W hat j ou say, he replied, '•coincides almost exactly with 
w^t was told me by the roommates of two of the other three. 
They bolt out of bed and run down the passage. Two of them 
were seen to go overboard by the watch ; we stopped and lowered 
boats, hat they were noc found. Xobody, however, saw or heard 
the man who was lost last night— if he is reallv lost. The stew- 
ard, who 13 a superstitious fellow, perhaps, and expected some- 
thing to go wrong, went to look for him this momino-, and found 
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his berth empty, but his clothes lying about, just as he had left 
them. The steward was the only man on board who knew him 
by sight, and he has been searching everyAvhere for him. He 
has disappeared ! Now, sir, I want to beg you not to mention 
the circumstance to any of the passengers ; I don’t want the ship 
to get a bad name, and nothing hangs about an ocean goer like 
stories of suicides. You shall have your choice of any one of 
the officers’ cabins you like, including my own, for the rest of 
the passage. Is that a fair bargain ? ” 

“Very,” said I, “and I am much obliged to you. But 
since I am alone, and have the stateroom to myself, I would 
rather not move. If the steward will take out that unfortunate 
man’s things, I would as leave stay where I am. I wiU not say 
anythuig about the matter-, and I think I can promise you that 
I wUl not follow my roommate.” 

The captain tried to dissuade me from my intention, but I 
preferred having a stateroom alone to being the chum of any 
officer on board. I do not know whether I acted foolishly, but 
if I had taken his advice I should have had nothing more to 
tell. There would have remained the disagreeable coincidence 
of several suicides occurring among men who had slept in the 
same cabin, but that would have been all. 

That was not the end of the matter, however, by any 
means. I obstinately made up my mind tliat I would not be 
disturbed by such tales, and I even went so far as to argue the 
question with the captain. There was something wrong about 
the stateroom, I said. It was rather damp. The porthole had 
been left open last night. My roommate might have been ill 
when he came on board, and he might have become delirious 
after he went to bed. He might even now be hiding some- 
where on board, and might be found later. The place ought 
to be aired and the fastening of the port looked to. If the 
captain would give me leave, I would see that what I thought 
necessary were done immediately. 

“ Of course you have a right to stay where you are if you 
please,” he replied rather petulantly ; “ but I wish you 
would turn out and let me lock the place up, and be done with 
it.” 

I did not see it in the same light, and left the captain, after 
promising to be silent concerning the disappearance of my com- 
panion. The latter had had no acquaintances on board, and 
was not missed in the course of the day. Towards evening I 
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met the doctor again, and he asked rae %vbet}jer I liad cliaiiged 
my mind. I told him I had not. 

‘‘Then you ivill before long,” he said very gravely. 

We played -whist in the evening, and I went to bed late. I 
will confess now that I felt a disagreeable sensation when I en- 
tered my stateroom. I could not help thinking of the tall man 
I had seen on the previous night, who was now dead, drowned, 
tossing about in the long swell, two or three hundred miles 
astern. His face rose very distinctly before rae as I undressed, 
and I even went so far as to draw back the curtains of the 
upper berth, as though to persuade myself that he was actually 
gone. I also bolted the door of the stateroom. Suddenly I 
became aware that the porthole was open, and fastened back. 
This was more than I could stand. I hastily threw oti my 
dressing gown and went in search of Robert, the steward of my 
passage. I was very angry, I remember, and when I found 
him I dragged him roughly to the door of one hundred and 
five, and pushed him towards the open porthole. 

“ What the deuce do you mean, yon scoundrel, by leaving 
that port open every night? Don’t you know it is against 
the regulations? Don’t you know tliat if the ship heeled and 
the water began to come in, ten men could not shut it? I will 
report you to the captain, you blackguard, for endangering- the 
ship!” " 

I was exceedingly -wroth. The man trembled and turned 
pale, and then began to shut the round glass plate -with the 
heavy brass fittings. 

“IVhy don’t you answer me?” I said roughly. 

“If yon please, sir,” faltered Robert, “there’s nobody on 
board as can keep this ’ere port shut at night. You can try it 
yourself, sir. ^ I aint agoing to stop hany longer on hoard o’ 
this vessel, sir ; I ain t indeed. But if I was you, sir, I’d ju.^ 
clear out aud go and sleep -with the surgeon, or something, I 
wonld- Took ere, sir, is that fastened what you may caR se* 
curely, or not, sir? Try it, sir, see if it will move a hinch.” 

I tried the port, an^found it perfectly ti^ht. 

“ Well, sir ”,f.ofitmued Robert, triumphantly, “ I wager my 
reputation ^a A 1 steward, that in ’arf an hour it wiR be open 
again; fastened back, too, sir, that’s the horful thmcr — fas- 
tened back I ” ° 

I examined the great screw and the looped nut that ran on 
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“ If I find it open in the night, Robert, I will give you a 
sovereign. It is not possible. You may go.” 

“Severin’ did you say, sir? Very good, sir. Thank ye, 
sir. Good night, sir. Pleasant reepose, sir, and all manner of 
hinchantin’ dreams, sir.” 

Robert scuttled away, delighted at being released. Of 
course, I thought he was trying to account for his negligence 
by a siUy story, intended to frighten me, and I disbelieved 
him. The consequence was that he got his sovereign, and I 
spent a very peculiarly unpleasant night. 

I went to bed, and five minutes after I had rolled myself 
up in my blankets the inexorable Robert extinguished the light 
that bmmed steadily bebind the ground-glass pane near the 
door. I lay quite still in the dark, trying to go to sleep, but I 
soon found that impossible. It had been some satisfaction to 
be angry with the steward, and the diversion had banished 
that unpleasant sensation I had at first experienced when I 
thought of the drowned man who had been my chum; but 
I was no longer sleepy, and I lay awake for some time, occa- 
sionally glancing at the porthole, which I could just see from 
where I lay, and which, in the darkness, looked like a faintly 
luminous soup plate suspended in blackness. I believe I must 
have lain there for an hour, and, as I remember, I was just 
dozing into sleep, when I was roused by a draught of cold air 
and by distinctly feeling the spray of the sea blown upon my 
face. I started to my feet, and not having allowed in the 
dark for the motion of the ship, I was instantly thrown vio- 
lently across the stateroom upon the couch which was placed 
beneath the porthole. I recovered myself immediately, how- 
ever, and climbed upon my knees. The porthole was again 
wide open and fastened back ! 

, How these things are facts. I was wide awake when I 
got up, and I should certainly have been waked by the fall had 
I stUl been dozing. ^Moreover, I bruised my elbows and knees 
badly, and the bruises were there on the following morning to 
testify to the fact, if I myself had doubted it. The portholo 
was ■svide open and fastened back — a thing so unaccountable 
that I remember very well feeling astonishment rather t})an 
fear when I discovered it. I at once closed the plate again 
and screwed doum the loop nut with all my strength. It was 
very dark in the stateroom. I reflected that the port had cer- 
tainly been opened ^vithin an hour after Robert had at first 
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stub it in my presence, and I determined to watch it and see 
whether it would open again. Those brass fittings are very 
heavy and by no means easy to move ; I could not believe that 
the clamp bad been turned by the shahing of the screw. I 
stood peering out through the thick glass at the alternate 
white anrl gray streaks of the sea that foamed beneath the ship’s 
side. I must have remained there a quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly, as I stood, I distinctly heard something moving 
behind me in one of the berths, and a moment afterwards, just 
as I turned instinctively to look — though I could, of course, 
see nothing in the darkness — I heard a very faint groan. I 
sprang across the stateroom, and tore the curtains of the upper 
berth aside, thrusting in my hands to discover if there were 
any one there. There was some one. 

I remember that the sensation as I put my hands forward 
was as though I were plunging them into the air of a damp 
cellar, and from behind the curtain came a gust of wind that 
smelled horribly of stagnant sea water. I laid hold of some- 
thing that had the shape of a man’s arm, but was smooth, and 
wet, and icy cold. But suddenly, as I pulled, the creature 
sprang violently forward against me, a clammy, oozy mass, as 
it seemed to me, heavy and wet, yet endowed with a sort of 
supernatural strength. I reeled across the stateroom, and in 
an instant the door opened and the thing rushed out. I had 
not had tune to be frightened, and quickly recovering myself, 
I sprang through the door and gave chase at the top of my 
speed, but I was too late. Ten yards before me I could see — 
J am sure I saw it — a dark shadow moving in the dimly lighted 
passage, quickly as the shadow of a fast horse thrown before a 
dogcart by the lamp on a dark night. But in a moment it had 
disappeared, and I found myself holding on to the polished rail 
that ran along the bulkhead where the passage turned towards 
the companion, ily hair stood on end, and the cold perspira- 
tion roUed down my face. I am not ashamed of it in the least: 
I was very badly frightened. 

Sdll I doubted my senses, and pulled myself together. It 
was absurd, I thought. The Welsh rabbit I had eaten had 
disagreed with me. I had been in a nightmare. I made my 
%vay back to my stateroom, and entered it with an effort. The 
w’hole place smelled of stagnant sea water, as it had when I had 
waked on the previous evening. It required my utmost 
strength to go in and grope among my things for a box of wax 
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lights. As I lighted a railway reading lantern, which I always 
carry in case I ^Yant to read after the lamps are out, I perceived 
that the porthole was again open, and a sort of creeping horror 
began to take possession of me which I never felt before, nor 
wish to feel again. But I got a light and proceeded to examine 
the upper berth, expecting to find it drenched with sea water. 

But I was disappointed. The bed had been slept in, and 
the smell of the sea was strong ; but the bedding was as dry as 
a bone. I fancied that Bobert had not had the courage to 
make the bed after the accident of the previous night — it had 
all been a hideous dream. I drew the curtains back as far as I 
could and examined the place very carefully. It was perfectly 
dry. But the porthole was open again. With a sort of dull 
bewilderment of horror, I closed it and screwed it down, and 
thrusting my heavy stick through the brass loop, wrenched it 
with all my might, till the thick metal began to bend under the 
pressure. Then I hooked my reading lantern into the red 
velvet at the head of the couch, and sat down to recover my 
senses if I could. I sat there all night, unable to think of 
rest — hardly able to think at all. But the porthole remained 
closed, and I did not believe it would now open again without 
the application of a considerable force. 

The morning dawned at last, and I dressed myself slowly, 
thinking over all that had happened in the night. It was a 
beautiful day and I went on deck, glad to get out in the early, 
pure sunshine, and to smell the breeze from the blue water, so 
different from the noisome, stagnant odor from my stateroom. 
Instinctively I turned aft, towards the surgeon’s cabin. There 
he stood, with a pipe in his mouth, taking his morning airing 
precisely as on the preceding day. 

“ Good morning,” said he, quietly, hut looking at me with 
evident curiosity. 

“ Doctor, you were quite right,” said I. “ There is some- 
thing wrong about that place.” 

“I thought yon would chauge your mind,” he aruswered 
rather triumphantly. “ You have had a bad night, eh ? Shall 
I malie you a pick-me-up ? I have a capital recipe.” 

“ jSlo, thanks,” I cried. “But I w'ould like to tell you what 
happened.” 

I then tried to explain as clearly as possible precisely what 
had occurred, not omitting to state that I had been scared us 
I had never been scared in my whole life before. I dwelt par- 
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ticularly on tlie phenomenon of the porthole, which was a fact 
to which I could testify, even if the rest had been an illusion. 

I had closed it twice in the night, and the second time I liad 
actually bent the brass in wrenching it with my stich. I be- 
lieve I insisted a good deal on this point. 

‘•You seem to think I am likely to doubt the story,” said 
the doctor, smiling at the detailed account of the state of the 
porthole. ‘*1 do not doubt it in the least. I renev/ my in- 
vitation to you. Bring your traps here, and take half my 
cabin.” 

“ Come and take half of mine for one night,” I said. “ Htdp 
me to get at the bottom of this thing.” 

“You will get to the bottom of something else if you try,” 
answered the doctor. 

“mat?” I asked. 

“ The bottom of the sea. I am going to le.ave the sliip. It 
is not canny,” 

“Then you wiU not help me to find out ” 

“2sot I,” said the doctor, quickly. “It is my business to 
keep my wits about me — not to go fiddling about with ghosts 
and things.” 

“Do yon really believe it is a ghost?” I inquired rather 
contemptuously. But as I spoke I remembered very well the 
horrible sensation of the supernatural whicli had got posses- 
sion of me during the night. The doctor turned sharply on 
me — 

“^ve you any reasonable explanation of these things to 
offer? ^ he asked. “2io; you have not. lil’^ell, you say you 
will find an explanation. I say that yon won’t, sir, simply 
heeanse there is not any..^’ ''v 

*• But, my dear sipf ’ I reton!Sj|^ do you, a man of science, 
mean to teB me that such thic^ra |%pnot be explained? ” 

“I do,” he answered stoutly. ^Ynd, if they could, I would 
not be concerned in the exjfiana^^f^.” 

I did noi/ care to spend ai^ her iiight alone in the state- 
room, and yet I was obstinat.^^^etermined to get at the root 
of the distnrbances. I do nos^ »>elieve there are many men. who 
would Lave slept there alone^ after passing two such nights. 
But I made up my naind to -yy it, if I cotild not get any one 
to share a watch with me. The doctor was evidently not in- 
clined for such an experimen'c. He said he was a surgeon, 
and that in case any accident occurred on board be must always 
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be in readiness. He could not afford to have his nerves un- 
settled. Perhaps he was quite right, but I am inclined to think 
that his precaution was prompted by his inclination. On in- 
quiry, he informed me that there was no one on board who 
would be liliely to join me in my investigations, and after a 
little more conversation I left him. A little later I met the 
captain, and told him my story. I said that if no one would 
spend the night with me I would aslc leave to have the light 
burning all night, and would try it alone. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ I will tell you what I will do. I 
will share your watch myself, and we will see what happens. 
It is my belief that we can find out between us. There may 
be some fellow skulking on board, who steals a passage by 
frightening the passengers. It is just possible that there may 
be something queer in the carpentering of that berth.” 

I suggested taking the ship’s carpenter below and examin- 
ing the place ; but I was overjoyed at the captain’s offer to 
spend the night with me. He accordingly sent for the work- 
man and ordered him to do anytliing I required. We went 
below at once. I had all the bedding cleared out of the upper 
berth, and we examined the place thoroughly to see if there 
was a board loose anywhere, or a panel which could be opened 
or pushed aside. We tried the planlcs everywhere, tapped the 
flooring, unscrewed the fittings of the lower berth and took it 
to pieces — in short, there was not a square inch of the state- 
room which was not searched and tested. Everything was in 
perfect order, and we put everything back in its place. As we 
were finishing our work, Robert came to the door and looked 
in. 

“Well, sir, — find anything, sir?” lie asked with a ghastly 
grin. 

“ You were right about the porthole, Robert,” I said, and 
I gave him the promised sovereign. The carpenter did his 
work silently and skillfully, following my directions. WJien 
he had done he spoke. 

“I’m a plain man, sir,” he said. “But it’s my belief you 
had better just turn out your things and let me run half a 
dozen four-inch screws through the door of this cabin. There’s 
no good never came o’ this cabin yet, sir, and that’s all about it. 
There’s been four lives lost out o’ here to my own remem- 
brance, and that in four trips. Better give it up, sir, — better 
give it up I ” 
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“ I -will try it for one night more,” I said. 

“ Better give it up, sir, — better give it up ! It’s a precious 
bad iob,” repeated the workman, putting his tools in his bag 
and leaving the cabin. 

But my spirits had risen considerably at the prospect of 
having the captain’s company, and I made up my mind not to 
be prevented from going to the end of the strange business. 

I abstained from Welsh rabbits and grog that evening, and 
did not even join in the customary game of whist. I v/anted . 
to be quite sure of my nerves, and my vanity made me anxious 
to make a good figure in the captain’s eyes. 

The captain was one of those splendidly tough and cheer- 
ful specimens of seafaring humanity whose combined courage, 
hardihood, and calmness in difficulty leads them naturally into 
high positions of trust. He was not the man to be led away 
by an idle tale, and the mere fact that he was willing to join 
me in the investigation was proof that he thought there was 
something seriously wrong, which could not be accounted for 
on ordinary theories, nor laughed down as a common supersti- 
tion. To some extent, too, his reputation w’as at stake, as well 
as the reputation of the ship. It is no light thing to lose pas- 
sengers overboard, and he knew it. 

About ten o’clock that evening, as I was smoking a last 
cigar, he came up to me and drew me aside from the beat of 
the other passengers who were patroUing the deck in the warm 
darkness. 

“This is a serious matter, klr. Brisbane,” he said. “We 
must make up our minds either way — to be disappointed or 
to have a pretty rough time of it. You see, I cannot afford to 
laugh at the affair, and I will ask you to sign your name to a 
statement of whatever occurs. If nothing happens to-night, we 
will try it again to-morrow and next day. Are you ready ? ” 

So we went below, and entered the stateroom. As we 
went in I could see Robert the steward, who stood a little 
further down the passage, watching ns, with his usual grin, as 
though certain that something dreadful was about to happen. 
The captain closed the door behind us and bolted it. 

“ Supposing we put your portmanteau before the door,” he 
suggested. “ One of ns can sit on it. Nothing can get out 
then. Is the port screwed down ? ” 

I f oi.md it as I had left it in the morning. Indeed, without 
using a lever, as I had done, no one could have opened it. I 
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drew back the curtains of the upper berth so that I could see 
well into it. By the captain’s advice I lighted my reading 
lantern, and placed it so that it shone upon the white sheets 
above. He insisted upon sitting on the portmanteau, declaring 
tliat he wished to be able to swear that he had sat before the 
door. 

Then he requested me to search the stateroom thoroughly, 
an operation very soon accomplished, as it consisted merely in 
looking beneath the lower berth and under the couch below the 
porthole. The spaces were quite empty. 

“ It is impossible for any human being to get in,” I said, 
“or for any human being to open the port.” 

“Very good,” said the captain, calmly. “If we see any- 
thing noAV, it must be either imagination or something super- 
natural.” 

I sat dovv'n on the edge of the lower berth. _ 

'* The first time it happened ” said the captain, crossing his 
legs and leaning back against the door, “ was in March. The 
passenger who slept here, in the upper berth, turned out to 
have been a lunatic — at all events, he was known to have been 
a little touched, and he had taken his passage without the 
knowledge of his friends. He rushed out in the middle of the 
night, and threw himself overboard, before the officer who had 
the watch could stop him. We stopped and lowered a boat; 
it was a quiet night, just before that heavy Aveather came on; 
bub we could nob find him. Of course his suicide was after- 
Avards accounted for on the groimd of his insanity.” 

“I suppose that often happens?” I remarked, rather ab- 
sently. 

“Not often — no,” said the captain; “never before in my 
experience, though I have heard of it happening on hoard of 
other ships. Well, as I was saying, that occurred in March. 
On the very next trip — Vrhat are you looking at ? ” he asked, 
stopping suddenly in his narration. 

I believe I gave no ansAver. My eyes Avere riveted upon the 
porthole. It seemed to mo that the brass loop nut Avas begin- 
ning to turn very sloAvly upon the screAV — so sloAvly, hoAvever 
that I Avas not sure it moved at ail. I watched it intently* 
fixing its position in my mind, and trying to ascertain Arhether 
it changed. Seeing Avhere I was looking, the captain looked too 

“ It moves ! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of conviction. “ No' 
it does not,” he added after a minute. 

2 
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“If it were the jarring of the screw,” said I, “it would have 
opened during the day ; hut I found it this evening jammed 
tight as I left it this morning.” 

I rose and tried the nut. It was certainly loosened, for by 
an effort I could move it with my hands, 

“The queer thing,” said the captain, “is that the second 
TTian who was lost is supposed to have got through that 
very port. ^Ve had a terrible time over it. It was in the 
middle of the night, and the weather was very hQsxy ; there 
was an alarm that one of the ports was open and the sea 
running in. I came below and found everything flooded, the 
water pouring in every time she rolled, and the w’hole port 
swinging from the top bolts — not the porthole in the middle. 
"Well, we managed to shut it, but the water did some damage. 
Ever since that the place smells of seawater from time to time. 
We supposed the passenger had tlnown himself out, though 
the Lord only knows how he did it. The steward kept telling 
me that he could not keep anything shut here. Upon my word 
— I can smell it now, cannot yon ? ” he inquired, sniiSirg the 
air suspiciously. 

“Yes — distinctly,” I said, and I shuddered as that same 
odor of stagnant sea w^ater grew stronger in the cabin. “ ITow, 
to smell like this, the place must he damp,” I continued, “ and 
yet when 1 examined it with the carpenter this moming every- 
thing was perfectly dry. It is most extraordinary ^ halloo I ” 

My reading lantern, which had been placed in the upper 
herth, was suddenly extinguished. There was still a good deal 
of light from the pane of ground glass near the door, behind 
which loomed the regulation lamp. The ship roiled heavily, 
and the curtain of the upper herth swung far oiit into the state- 
room and back again, I rose quickly from my seat on the 
edge of the bed, and the captain at the same moment started 
to his feet with a loud cry of surprise. I had turned with the 
intention of taking down the lantern to examine it, when I 
heard his exclamation, and isjmediately afterwards his call for 
help. I sprang towards him. He was wrestling, with all his 
might, with the brass loop of the port. It seemed to turn 
against his hands in spite of all his efforts. I caught up my 
cane, a heavy oak stick I always used to carry, and thrust it 
through the ring and bore on it with all my strength. But 
the strong wood snapped suddenly, and I fell upon Hie conch. 
When I rose again the port was wide open, and the captain 
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was standing witli his back against the door, pale to the 
lips. 

“ There is something in that berth 1 ” he cried in a strange 
voice, his eyes almost starting from his head. “ Hold the door, 
while I look — it shall not escape us, whatever it is ! ” 

But instead of taking his place, I sprang upon the lower 
bed, and seized something which lay in the upper berth. 

It was something ghostly, horrible, beyond words, and it 
moved in my grip. It was like the body of a man long 
drowned, and yet it moved and had the strength of ten men 
living ; but I gripped it with all my might — the slippery, 
oozy, horrible thing. The dead white eyes seemed to stare at 
me out of the dusk ; the putrid odor of rank sea water wa.-i 
about it, and its shiny hair hung in foul wet curls over its dead 
face. I wrestled with the dead thing ; it thrust itself upon me 
and forced me back and nearly broke my arms ; it wound iiii 
corpse’s arms about my neck, the living death, and overpov<ree<A 
me, so that I, at last, cried aloud and feU, and left my hokL 
As I fell the thing sprang across me, and seemed to thso’/r 
itself upon the captain. When I last saw him on hh hU 
face was white and his lips set. It seemed to me that h*; atni'-k 
a violent blow at the dead being, and then he, too, fell iorv/ard 
upon his face, with an inarticulate crv of horror. 
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I heaed the soonding of the mitbighfc hourf 
The others, one by one, had left the room, 
in calm assurance that the gracious power 

Of Sleep's fine alchemy would bless the gloom, 
Transmuting all its leaden weight to gold, 

To treasures of rich virtues manifold, 

2few strength, new health, new life ; 

Just weary enough to nestle softly, sweetly, 

Into divine unconsciousness, completely 
DeEveted from the world of toil and care and strife. 


Just weary enough to feel assured of rest, 

Of Sleep’s divine oblivion and repose, 

Renewing heart and brain for richer zest, 

Of waking life when golden morning ^ows, 

As young and pure and glad as if the first 
That ever on the void of darkness burst 
'With ravishing warmth and light; 

On dewy grass and flowers and blithe birds .singing 
And shining waters, aU enraptured springing, 

Fragrance and shine and song, out of the womb of night 

But I with infinite weariness onrivom, 

Haggard with endless nights unblessed with sleep, 
Savaged by thoughts unutterably forlorn, 

Blunged in despairs nnfathomably deep, 

'Went cold and j>ale and trembhug with affright 
Into the desert vastitude of Hight, 

^Arid'and wild and black ; 

Foreboding no oasis of sweet slumber. 

Counting ^forehand all the countless number 
Of sands that are its minutes on my desolate track. 

And so I went, the last, to my drear bed. 

Aghast as one who should go down to lie 

* By I.ermi.vaon of Reeves h Tamer. (2 voU. Cr. gvo. Pn'ce ja«. Cc/-) 
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Among the blissfully unconscious dead, 

Assured that as the endless years flowed by 
Over the dreadful silence and deep gloom 
And dense oppression of the stifling tomb, 

He only of them all, 

Nerveless and impotent to madness/ never 
Could hope oblivion’s perfect trance forever: 

An agony of life eternal in death’s pall. 

But that would be forever, without cute ! — 

And yet the agony be not more great ; 

Supreme fatigue and pain, while they endure. 

Into Eternity their time translate ; 

Be it of hours and days or countless years. 

And boundless eons, it alike appears 
To the crushed victim’s soul ; 

Utter despair foresees no termination. 

But feels itself of infinite duration ; 

The smallest fragment instant comprehends the whole. 

The absolute of torture as of bliss 
Is timeless, each transcending time and space 
The one an infinite, obscure abyss. 

The other an eternal Heaven of grace, — 

Keeping a little lamp of glimmering light 
Companion through the horror of the night. 

I laid me down aghast 
As he of all who pass death’s quiet portal 
Malignantly reserved alone immortal. 

In consciousness of bale that must forever last. 

I laid me down and closed my heavy eyes. 

As if sleep’s mockery might win true sleep; 

And grew aware, "with awe but not surprise. 

Blindly aware through all the silence deep. 

Of some dark Presence watching by my bed. 

The aTvful image of a nameless dread; 

But I lay still fordone, 

And felt its Shadow on me dark and solemn. 

And steadfast as a monumental column. 

And thought drear thoughts of Boom, and heard the bells 
chime One. 

And then I raised my weary eyes and saw. 

By some slant moonlight on the ceiling thrown 
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And faint lamp gleam, that Image of my avre, 

StiU as a piUar of basaltic ctone. 

But all enveloped in a somber sliroud, 

Except the wan face drooping heavy browed, 

■With sad eyes fixed on mine : 

Sad, weary, yearning eyes, but fixed remorseless 
Upon my eyes yet wearier, that were forceless 
To beat the cruel pressure, cruel unmalign. 

■Wherefore I ashed for what 1 knew too well, 

0 ominous midnight Presence, ■\Vhat art Thou? 

Whereto in tones that sounded like a knell : 

“I am the Second Hour, appointed now 
To watch beside thy slumberless unrest.” 

Then I : Thus both, unlike, alike unhlest ; 

Por I should sleep, you fly: 

Are not those wings beneath your mantle molded ? 

0 Hour ! unfold those wings so sfcraitly folded 
And urge thy natural flight beneath the moonlit sky. 

“Hy wings shall open when your eyes shall close 
In real slumber from this waking drear; 

Your wild unrest is my enforced repose; 

Ere I move hence you must not know me here.” 

Could not your wings fan slumber through my brain. 
Soothing away its weariness and pain? 

“Your sleep must stir my wings : 

Sleep, and I bear you gently on my pinions 
Athwart my span of hollow night’s dominions, 

A'Vhence hour on hour shall bear to morning’s golden 
springs.” 

That which I ask of you, you ask of me, 

0 weary Hour, thus standing sentinel 
Against your nature, as I feel and see 
Against my own your form immovable; 

Could I bring Sleep to set you ou the wing. 

What other thing so gladly would I bring*? 

Truly the Poet saith: 

If that is best whose absence we deplore most. 

Whose presence in onr longings is the foremost 
WTiat blessings eq^ual Sleep save only love and death? 

I let my lids fall, sick of thought and sense. 

But felt the Shadow heavy on my heart; 
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And saw the night faefovo me an immense 

Black waste of ridge walls, hour by hour apart, 

Dividing deep ravines j from ridge to ridge 
Sleep’s flying hour was an aerial bridge ; 

But I, whose hours stood fast, 

Must climb down painfully each step side hither. 

And climb more painfully each step side thither, 

^knd so make one hour’s span for years of travail last. 

Thus I went down into that first ravine, 

"Wearily, slowly, bliudly, and alone. 

Staggering, stumbling, sinking depths unseen. 

Shaken and bruised and gashed by stub and stone; 

And at the bottom paven with slipperiuess, 

A torrent brook lushed headlong with such stress 
Against my feeble limbs. 

Such fury of wave and foam ami icy bleakness 
Buffeting insupportably my weakness 

That when I wotdd recall, dazed memorj' swirls and sv/hns. 

How I got through I know not, faint as death; 

And then I had to climb the awful scarp, 

Creeping with many a pause for panting breath, 

Clinging to tangled root and rock jut sharp; 

Perspiring with faint chills instead of heat, 

Trembling and bleeding bands and knees and feet; 

Falling, to rise anew ; 

Until, with lamentable toil and travel 
Upon tho ridge of arid sand and grarul 

I lay supine half dead and beard tho bells chime Two; 
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I knew that crusking rock could not be stirred j 
I bad no heart to say a single word, 

But closed my eyes agaiu; 

And set me shuddering to my task stupendous 
Of climbing down and up that gulf tremendous 
Unto the next hour ridge beyond Hope’s farthest ken. 

Men sigh and plain and wail how life is brief : 

Ah. yes, our bright eternities of bliss 
Are transient, rare, minute beyond belief, 

Mere star-dust meteors in Time’s night abyss; 

Ah no, our black eternities intense 
Of bale are lasting, dominant, immense. 

As Time wbich is their breath; 

The memory of the bliss is yearning sorrow. 

The memory of the bale clouds every morrow. 

Darkening through nights and days unto the night of 
Death. 

No human words could paint my travail sore 
In the thick darkness of the next ravine. 

Deeper immeasurably than that before ; 

T^en hideous agonies, imheard, unseen, 

In overwhelming floods of torture roll. 

And honors of great darkness drown the soul. 

To be is not to be 

In memory save as ghastliest impression. 

And chaos of demoniacal possession. . . . 

I shuddered on the ridge and heard the bells chime Three 

And like a pillar of essential gloom. 

Most tenable in stature and regard, 

Black m the moonlight filling all the room 
The image of the Dourth Hour, evil-starred. 

Stood over me ; but there was Something more, 

Something behind It undiscerned before, 

More dreadful than Its dread, 

'Which overshadowed it as with, a fateful 
Inexorable fascination hateful, — 

A wan and formless Shade from regions of the dead. 

I shut my eyes against that spectral Shade, 

Which yet allured them with a deadly charm, 

And that black Image of the Hour, dismayed 
By such tremendous menacing of harm ; 
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And so into the gulf as into ilell ; 

"Where that immeasurable depths I fell. 

With seizures of the heart 
Whoso each clutch seemed the end of all pulsation. 
And tremors of examinate prostration, 

Are horrors in my sool that never can depart. 

If I for hope or wish had any force, 

It was that I might rush down sharply hurled 
Prom rock to rock until a mangled corpse 
Dowm with the fury of the torrent whirled, 

The fury of black waters and white foam, 

To where the homeless find their only home, 

In the immense void Sea, 

■\Wioso isles are worlds, surrounding, unsurrounded. 
Whoso depths no mortal plummet ever sounded. 
Beneath all surface storm calm in Eternity'. 

Such hope or wish was as a feeble spark, 

A little lamp’s pale glimmer in a tomb. 

To just reveal the hopeless deadly dart 

.:'ind wordless horrors of my soul’s fi.vcd doom: 
Yet some mysterious instinct obstinate, 

Blindly unconscious as a laAv of Fate, 

Still urged me on and bore 
My shattererl being through the unfeared porii 
Of death less hateful than the life so sterile: 

I shuddered on the ridge, and heard the hiil^ i 
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Is passive agony of v7ild unrest: 

Trembling and faint I rose, 

And dressed vritb painful efforts, and descended 
Witb furtive footsteps and with breath suspended. 

And left the slumbering house rvith my slumbering woes. 

Constrained to move through the unmoving hours, 

Accurst from rest because the hours stood still; 

Peeling the hands of the Infernal Powers 
Heavy upon me for enormous ill, 

Inscrutable intolerable pain. 

Against which mortal pleas and prayers are vain, 

Gaspings of dying breath. 

And human struggles, dying spasms yet vainer; 

Eenounee defense when Doom is the Atraigner; 

Let impotence of Life subside appeased in Death- 

I paced the silent and deserted streets 
In cold dark shade and chillier moonlight gray ; 
Pondering a dolorous series of defeats 
And black disasters from life’s opening day, 

Invested with the shadow of a doom 
That filled the Spring and Summer "with a gloom 
Most wintry bleak and drear; 

Gloom from within as from a sulphurous censer 
ilaking the glooms without forever denser. 

To blight the buds and flowers and fruitage of my year. 

Against a bridge’s stony parapet 

I leaned, and gazed into the waters black; 

And marked an angry momiag red and wet 
Beneath a livid and enormous rack 
Glare out confronting the belated moon, 

Huddled and wan and feeble as the swoon 
Of featureless Despair : 

When some stray workman, half asleep hut lusty, - 
Passed urgent through the rain pour wild and gusty, 

I felt a ghost already, planted watching there! 

As phantom to its grave, or to its den 

Some wild beast of the night when night is sped, 

I turned unto my homeless home again 

To front a day only less charged with dread 
Than that dread night ; and after day, to front 
Another night of — what would be the brunt? 

I put the thought aside 
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To be resumed vrhen common life unfolded 
In common dayliglit Lad my brain remolded ; 

Meanwhile the flaws of rain refreshed and fortified. 

The day passed, and the night; and other days, 

And other nights; and all of evil doom; 

The sun hours in a sick bewildering haze. 

The star hours in a thick enormous gloom, 

With rending lightnings and with thimder knells; 

The ghastly hours of all the timeless Hells : — 

Bury them with their bane ! 

I look back on the words already written. 

And writhe, by cold rage stung, by self-scorn smitten. 
They are so weak and vain and infinitely inane. . . . 

'‘How from those hideous Malebolges deep 
I ever could win back to upper earth, 

Eestored to human nights of blessed sleep 

And healthy waking writh the new day’s birth? ” — 
How do men climb back from a swoon whose stress. 
Crushing far deeper than all consciousness. 

Is deep as deep death seems ? 

Who can the steps and stages mete and number 
By which we reemerge from nightly slumber ? — 

Oiu: poor vast petty life is one dark maze of dreams. 


THE SICELETOH IN THE OLOSET.i 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

[Edward Evebeit Hale : An American clergyman and author ; horn in 
Massachusetts, April 3, 1823. He is pastor oi a largo Unitarian church in Bos- 
ton. Among the fifty or more stories and papers which he has written alone 
and in collahoration, “Tho Man Without a Country” (1879) is probably tho 
most famous. Others aro *' IVfy Double and How Ha Undid 3fe,” “ The Ingham 
Papers,” “Ten Times One is Ten,” “ In HisName,” “The Kingdom of God, and 
Twenty Other Sermons.” lie was the founder and the editor for soma time of 
the periodicals, Lind a Sami and Old and Aetc.] 

I SEE that an old chum of mine is publishing bits of confi- 
dential Confederate History in Sarper's Jlfa^asine, It would 
seem to be time, then, for the pivots to be disclosed on which 


t Used by permission of the author. 
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some of the wheehvork of the last six yeai-s has been niovinfj. 
The science of histoiy, as I understand it, depends on the timely 
disclosure of such pivots, Avhich are apt to be kept out of view 
•while things are moving. 

I "was in the Civil Service at Richmond, Why I was there, 
or what I did, is nobody’s affair. And I do not in this paper 
propose to tell how it happened tliat I was in Rew York in 
October, 1864, on confidential business. Enough that I was 
there, and that it was honest business. That business done, 
as far as it could be with the resources inti-usted to me, I pre- 
j)ared to return home. And thereby hangs this tale, and, as it 
proved, the fate of the Confedei-aey. 

For, of course, I wanted to take presents home to my 
farniW. Very little question rvas there rvhat these presents 
should he, — for I had no boys nor brothers. The w'omen of 
the Confederacy had one want, 'which overtopped all others. 

- They could make coffee out of beans ; pins they had from 
Columbus*, straw hats they braided quite weU with their own 
fair hands ; snuff we could get better than you could in “ the 
old concern,” But w-e had no hoop skirts — skeletons, we used 
to call them. Ro ingenuity had made them. No bounties had 
forced them. The ‘*Bat,” the “Greyhound,” the “Deer,” the 
“Flora,” the “ J. C. Cobh,” the “ Varmia,” and the “Fore-and- 
Aft ” all took, in cargoes of them for us in England, But the 
“Bat” and the “Deer” and the “Flora” were seized by the 
blockaders, the “ J. C. Cobb” sunk at sea, the “Fore-and-Aft” 
and the “ Greyhound ” were set fire to by their own crews, and 
the “ V aruna ” (our “ V aruna ”) was never heard of. Then the 
State of Arkansas offered sixteen townships of swamp land to 
the first manufacturer, who would exhibit five gross of a home- 
manufactured article. But no one ever competed. The first 
attempts, indeed, were put to an end, when Schofield crossed 
the Blue Dick, and destroyed the dams on Yellow Branch. 
The consequence was that people’s crinoline collapsed faster 
than the Confederacy did, of which that brute of a Grierson 
said there was never anything of it but the outside. 

Of course, then, I put in. the bottom of my new large trunk 
in 2sew York, not a “ duplex elliptic,” for none were then made, 
but a Belmonte,” of thirty springs, for my wife. I bought, 
for her more common wear, a good “Belle-Fontaine.” For 
Sarah and Susy each, I got two “Dumb-Belles.” For Aunt 
Eunice and Aunt Clara, maiden sisters of my wife, who lived 
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witli U3 after Wincliester fell the fourtli time, I got the “ Scotch 
Harebell,” two of each. For my own mother I got one “Belle 
of the Prairies” and one “Invisible Combination Gossamer.” 
I did not forget good old Mamma Chloe and Mamma Jane. 
For them I got substantial cages, without names. With these, 
tied in the shapes of figure eights in the bottom of my trunk, 
as I said, I put in an assorted cargo of dry goods above, and, 
favored by a pass, and Major Mulford’s courtesy on the flag-of- 
truce boat, I arrived safely at Richmond before the autumn 
closed. 

I was received at home with rapture. But when, the next 
morning, I opened my stores, this became rapture doubly en- 
raptured. Words cannot tell the silent delight with which old 
and young, black and white, surveyed these fairylike struc- 
tures, yet unbroken and unmended. 

Perennial summer reigned that autumn day in that reunited 
■family. It reigned the next day, and the next. It would have 
reigned till now if the Belmontes and the other things would 
last as long as the advertisements declare; and, what is more, 
the Confederacy would have reigned till now. President Davis 
and General Leo! but for that great misery, which all families 
understand, which culminated in our great misfortune. 

I was up in the cedar closet one day, looking for an old 
parade cap of mine, which I thought, though it was m}' third 
best, might look better than my second best, which I had worn 
ever since my hest was lost at the Seven Pines. I say I was 
standing on the lower shelf of the cedar closet, when, as I 
stepped along in the darkness, my right foot caught in a hit of 
wire, my left did not give way in time, and I fell, with a small 
wooden hatbox in my hand, full on the floor. The corner of 
the hatbox struck me just below the second frontal sinus, and 
I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was in the blue chamber; I had 
vinegar on a brown paper on my forehead ; the room was dark, 
and I found mother sitting by me, glad enough indeed to hear 
my voice, and to know that I knew her. It was some time 
before I fully understood what had happened. Then she brought 
me a cup of tea, and I, quite refreshed, said I must go to the 
office. 

“Office, my child! ” said she. “Your kg is broken a1x>ve 
the ankle; yon will not move these six weelcs. Where do you 
suppose you are?” 
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Till then 1 had no notion that it was five minutes since I 
went into the closet. When she told me the time, five in the 
afternoon, I groaned in the lowest depths. 3?or, in my breast 
pocket in that innocent coat, which I could now see lying on 
the window seat, were the duplicate dispatches to Sir. Mason, 
for which, late the night before, I had got the Secretary’s sig- 
nature. They were to go at ten that morning to Wilmington, 
by the Navy Department’s special messenger. I had taken 
them to insure care and certainty. I had worked on them till 
midnight, and they had not been signed till near one o’clock. 
Heavens and earth, and here it was five o’clock! The man 
must he halfway to Wilmington by this time, I sent the 
doctor for Lafarge, my cler£ Lafarge did his prettiest in 
rushing to the telegraph. But no! A freshet on the Chowan 
River, or a raid by Foster, or something, or nothing, had 
smashed the telegraph wire for that night. And before that 
dispatch ever reached Wilmington the navy agent was in the 
offing in the “Sea Maid.” 

“But perhaps the duplicate got through?” No, breathless 
reader, the duplicate did not get through. The duplicate wa-S 
taken by Faucon, in the “Ino.” 1 saw it last week in Dr. 
Lieber’s hands, in Washington. AVell, all I know is that if 
the duplicate had got through, the Confederate government 
would have had in March a chance at eighty-three thousand 
two hundred and eleven muskets, which, as it was, never left 
Belgium. So much for my treading into that blessed piece of 
wire on the shelf of the cedar closet, upstairs. 

“What was the bit of wh-e?” 

W ell, it was not telegraph wire. If it had been, it would 
have broken when it was not wanted to. Don’t yon know what 
it was? Go up in your own cedar closet, and step about in 
the dark, and see what brings up round your ankles. Julia, 
poor child, cried her eyes out about it. When I got well 
enough to sit up, and as soon as I could talk and plan with 
her, she brought down seven of these old things, antiquated 
.Belmontes and Simples Elliptics, and horrors without a name, 
and she made a pile of them in the bedroom, and asked me in 
the most penitent way what she should do with them. 

You can t bum them,” said she; “fire won’t touch them. 
If you bury them in the garden, they come np at the second 
raking. If you give them to the servants, they say, ‘Thank-e, 
missns, and throw them in the back passage. If you give them 
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to the poor, they throw them iuto the street in front, and do 
not say, ‘Thank-e.’ Sarah sent seventeen over to the sword 
factory, and the foreman swore at the hoy, and told him he 
would flog him within an inch of his life if he brought any 
more of his sauce there; and so — and so,” sobbed the poor 
child, “I just rolled up these wretched things, and laid them 
in the cedar closet, hoping, you know, that some day the gov- 
ernment wmuld want something, and would advertise for them. 
You know what a good thing I made out of the bottle corks.” 

In fact, she had sold our bottle corks for four thousand two 
hundred and sixteen dollars of the first issue. "We afterward 
bought two umbrellas and a corkscrew with the money. 

Well, I did not scold Julia. It was certainly no fault of 
hers that 1 was walking on the lower shelf of her cedar closet. 
I told her to make a parcel of the things, and the first time we 
went to drive I hove the whole shaijeless heap into the river, 
without saying mass for them. 

But let no man think, or no woman, that this Avas the end 
of troubles. As I look back on that winter, and on the spring 
of 1865 (I do not mean the steel spring), it seems to me only 
the beginning. I got out on crutches at last; I had the office 
transferred to my house, so that Lafarge and Hepburn could 
work there nights, and communicate with me when I could not 
go out; but mornings I hobbled up to the Department, and sat 
vrith the Chief, and took his orders. Ah me ! shall I soon for- 
get that damp winter morning, when Ave all had such hope at 
the office. One or two of the army fellows looked in at the 
Avindow as they i-an by, and Ave knew that they felt well; and 
though I would not ask Old Wick, as we had nicknamed the 
Chief, Avhat was in the wind, I knew the time had come, and 
that the lion meant to break the net this time. I made an 
excuse to go home earlier than usual; rode doAvn to the house 
in the Major’s ambulance, I remember ; and hopped in, to sur- 
prise Julia Avith the good news, only to find that the whole 
house was in that quiet uproar which shows that something bad 
has happened of a sudden. 

“What is it, Chloe?” said I, as the old wench rushed by 
me Avith a bucket of water. 

“Poor Mr. George, I ’fraid he’s dead, sah! ” 

And there he really was, — dear, handsome, bright George 
Schaff, — the delight of all the nicest girls of Richmond; he 
lay there on Aunt Eunice’s bed on the ground floor, where they 
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had brought him in. He was not dead, — and he did not die. 
He is m^ng cotton in Texas novir. But he looked mighty- 
near it then. “The deep cut in his head ’’-was the -worst I 
then had ever seen, and the blow confused everything. When 
McGregor got round, he said it -was not hopeless 5 but -we -were 
all turned out of the room, and -with one thing and another he 
got the boy out of the s-woon, and somehow it proved his head 
-was not broken. 

Ho, but poor George swears to this day it were better it had 
been, if it could only have been broken the right way and on 
the right field. Eor that evening we heard that everything 
had gone -wrong in the surprise. There we had been waiting 
for one of those early fogs, and at last the fog had come. And 
Jubal Early had, that morning, pushed out every man he had, 
that could stand; and they lay hid for three mortal hours, 
-within I don’t know how near the picket line at Fort Powhatan, 
only waiting for the shot which John Streight’s party were to 
fire at Wilson’s Wharf, as soon as somebody on our left center 
advanced in force on the enemy’s line above Tmkey Island 
stretching across to Hansemond. I am not in the W ar Depart- 
ment, and I forget whether he was to advance en harhetU or by 
Schdon of infantry. But he was to advance somehow, and he 
knew how; and when he advanced, you see, that other man 
lower do-wn wa.s to rush in, and as soon as Early heard him he 
was to surprise Powhatan, you see; and then, if you have 
understood me, Grant and Butler and the whole rig of them 
would have been cut ofi from their supplies, would have had 
to fight a battle for which they were not prepared, with their 
right made into a new left, and their old left unexpectedly 
advanced at an oblique angle from tbeir center, and would not 
that have been the end of them? 

W ell, that never happened. And the reason it never hap- 
pened^ was that poor George Schaff, with the last fatal order 
for this man whose name I forget (the same who was afterward 
killed the day before High Bridge), undertook to save time by 
cutting across behind my house, from Franklin to Green Streets. 
You kno-w how much time he saved, — they waited all day for 
that order. George told me afterwards that the last thing he 
remembered was kissing his hand to Julia, who sat at her bed- 
room window. He said he thought she might he the last woman 
ho ever .saw this side of heaven. Just after that, it must have 
been, his horse tliat white ilesseuger colt old IVilliams 
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bred — went over like a log, and poor George was pitched fif- 
teen feet headforemost against a stake there was in that lot. 
Julia saw the whole. She rushed out with all the women, and 
had just brought him in when I got home. And that was the 
reason that the great promised combination of December, 1864, 
never came off at all. 

I walked out in the lot, after McGregor turned me out of 
the chamber, to see what they had done with the horse. There 
he lay, as dead as old Messenger himself. His neck was 
broken. And do you think, I looked to see what had tripped 
him. I supposed it was one of the boj^s’ bandy holes. It was 
no such thing. The poor wretch had tangled his hind legs in 
one of those infernal hoop wires that Chloe had thrown out in 
the piece when I gave her her new ones. Though I did not 
know it then, those fatal scraps of rusty steel had broken the 
neck that day of Kobert Lee’s army. 

That time I made a row about it. I felt too badly to go 
into a passion. But before the women went to bed, — they were 
all in the sitting room together, — I talked to them like a father. 
I did not swear. I had got over that for a while, in that sis 
weeks on my back. But I did say the old wires were infernal 
things, and that the house and premises must be made rid of 
them. The aunts laughed, — though I was so serious, — and 
tipped a wink to the girls. The girls wanted to laugh, but 
were afraid to. And then it came out that the aunts had sold 
their old hoops, tied as tight as they could tie them, in a great 
mass of rags. They had made a fortune by the sale, — I am 
sorry to say it was in other rags, but the rags they got were 
new instead of old, — it was a real Aladdin bargain. The new 
rags had blue backs, and were numbered, some as high as fifty 
dollars. The ragman had been in a hurry, and had not known 
what made the things so hea\'y. I frowned at the swindle, but 
they said all was fair with a peddler, — and I own I was glad 
the things were well out of Richmond. But when I said I 
thought it was a mean trick, Lizzie and Sarah looked demure, 
and asked what in the world I would have them do with the 
old things. Did I expect them to walk down to the bridge 
themselves with great parcels to throw into the river, as I had 
done by Julia’s? Of course it ended, as such things always 
do, by my taking the work on my own shoulders. I told them 
to tie up all they had in as small a parcel as they could, and 
bring them to me, 

3 
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Accordingly, tlie next day, I found a baudaomo brown paxier 
parcel, not so very large, considering, and strangely sc^uare, 
considering, wbicb the minxes bad put together and left on my 
office table. They had a great frolic over it. They had not 
spared red tape nor red wax. Very official it looked, indeed, 
and on the left-hand corner, in Sarah’s boldest and most con- 
torted hand, was written, ‘'■Secret service.” We had a great 
laugh over their success. And, indeed, I should have taken 
it with me the next time I went down to tho Tredegar, but 
that I happened to dine one evening with young Norton of our 
gallant little navy, and a very curious thing he told us. 

We were talking about the disappointment of the combined 
land attack. I did not tell what upset poor SchafiE’s horse; 
indeed, I do not think those navy men knew the details of the 
disappointment. O’Brien had told me, in coniidence, what I 
have written down probably for the first time now. But we 
were speaking, in a general way, of the disappointment. Nor- 
ton finished his cigar rather thoughtfully, and then said; 
“Well, fellows, it is not worth while to put in the newspapers, 
but what do you suppose upset our grand naval attack, the day 
the Yankee gunboats skittled down the river so handsomely?” 

“Why,” said Allen, who is Norton’s best-beloved friend, 
“they say that you ran away from them as fast as they did 
from you.” 

“Do they?” said Norton, grimly. “If you say that, I’ll 
break your head for you. Seriously, men,” continued he, 
“that was a most extraordinary thing. You know I was on 
the ram. But why she stopped when she stopped I knew 
as little as this wineglass does ; and Callender himself knew 
no more than I. We had not been hit. We were all right as 
a trivet for all we knew, when, skree! she began blowing off 
steam, and we stopped dead, and began to drift down under 
those batteries. Callender had to telegraph to the little “ Mos- 
quito,” or whatever Walter called his boat, and the spimky 
little thing ran down and got us out of the scrape. Walter 
did it right well ; if he had had a monitor under him he could 
not have done better. Of course we ah. rushed to the engine 
room. What in thunder were they at there? All they knew 
was they could get no water into her boiler. 

“Now, fellows, this is the end of the story. As soon as 
the boilers cooled off they worked all right on those supply 
pumps. May I be hanged if they had not sucked in, somehow. 
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a long string of yarn, and cloth, and, if you will believe me, a 
^vire of some woman’s crinoline. And that French folly of 
a sham Empress cut short that day the victory of the Con- 
federate navy, and old Davis himself can’t tell when we sTinll 
have such a chance again ! ” 

Some of the men thought Norton lied. But I never was 
with him when he did not tell the truth. I did not mention, 
however, what I had thrown into the water the last time I 
had gone over to Manchester. And I changed my mind about 
Sarah’s “ secret-service ” parcel. It remained on my table. 

That was the last dinner our old club had at the Spotswood, 
I believe. The spring came on, and the plot thickened. We 
did our work in the ofla,ce as well as we could ; I can speak 
for mine, and if other people — but no matter for that ! The 
3d of April came, and tlie fire, imd the right wing of Grant’s 
army. I remember I was glad then that I had moved the 
office down to the house, for we were out of the way there. 
Everybody had run away from the Department ; and so, when 
the powers that be took possession, my little sub-bureau was 
unmolested for some days. I improved those days as well as 
I could, — burning carefully what was to be burned, and hiding 
carefully what was to be hidden. One thing that happened 
then belongs to this story. As I was at work on the private 
bureau, — it was really a bureau, as it happened, one I had 
made Aimt Eunice give up when I broke my leg, — I came, 
to my horror, on a neat parcel of coast-survey maps of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. They were not the same Maury stole 
when he left the National Observatory, but they were like 
them. Now I was perfectly sure that on that fatal Sunday 
of the flight I had sent Lafarge for these, that the President 
might use them, if necessary, in his escape. When I found 
them, I hopped out and called for Julia, and asked her if she 
did not remember his coming for them. “ Certainly,”- she said, 

“ it was the first I knew of the danger. Lafarge came, asked 
for the key of the office, told me all was up, walked in, and 
in a moment was gone.” 

And here, on the file of April 3d, was Lafarge’s line to 
me : — 

“I got the secret-service parcel myself, and have put it in 
the President’s own hands. I marked it ‘ Gulf coast,’ as you 
hade me.” 

What could Lafarge have given to the President? Not 
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the soundings of Hatteras Bar. Not the ■working drawings of 
the first monitor. I had all these under my hand. Could it 
he, — “Julia, what did we do with that stuff of Sarah’s that she 
marked secret service?''’ 

As I live, we had sent the girls’ old hoops to the President 
in his flight. 

And when the next day we read how he used them, and 
how Pritchard arrested him, we thought if he had only had 
the right parcel he would have found the way to Plorida. 

That is really the end of this memoir. But I should not 
have -written it, but for something that happened just now on 
the piazza. You must know, some of us -wrecks are up here at 
the Berkeley baths. My uncle has a place near here. Here 
came to-day John Sisson, whom I have not seen since Mem- 
minger ran and took the clerks -with him. Here we had 
before, both the Bichards brothers, the great paper men, you 
Inxow, who started the Edgerly Works in Prince George’s 
County, just after the war began. After dinner, Sisson and 
they met on the piazza. Queerly enough, they had never seen 
each other before, though they had used reams of Bichards’ 
paper in correspondence -with each other, and the treasury had 
used tons of it in -the printing of bonds and bank bills. Of 
course we all fell to talking of old times, — old they seem now, 
though it is not a year ago. “Bichards,” said Sisson at last, 
“what became of that last order of ours for water-lined, pure 
linen government-callendered paper of sHretS? We never gob 
it, and I never knew why.” 

“ Did you think EBpatrick got it ? ” said Bichards, rather 
gruffly. 

“ None of your chaff, Bichards. Just tell where the paper 
went, for in the loss of t^t lot of paper, as it proved, the bottom 
dropped out of the treasury tub. On that paper was to have 
been printed our new issue of ten per cent, convertible, you 
know, and secured on that up-coimtry cotton, which Kirby 
Smith had above the Big Baft. I had the printers ready for 
near a month waiting for that paper. The plates were really 
very hand some. I’ll show you a proof when we go upstairs, 
"Wholly new they were, made by some Prenehmen we got, who 
had worked for the Bank of France. I was so anxious to have 
the thing well done, that I waited three weeks for that paper, 
and, by Jove, I -waited just too long. We never got one of 
the bonds off, and that was why we had no money in March.” 
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Richards thre-w his cigar away. I will not say he swore 
between his teeth, but he twirled his chair round, brought it 
down on aU fours, both his elbows on his knees and his chin in 
both hands. 

“Mr. Sisson,” said he, “if the Confederacy had lived, I 
would have died before I ever told what became of that order 
of yours. But now I have no secrets, I believe, and I care for 
nothing. I do not know now how it happened. We knew it 
was an extra nice job. And we had it on an elegant little new 
French Fourdrinier, which cost us more than we shall ever pay.' 
The pretty thing ran like oil the day before. That day, I 
thought all the devils were in it. The more power we put on 
the more the rollers screamed ; and the less we put on the more 
sulkily the jade stopped. I tried it myself every way ; hack 
current, I tried ; forward current ; high feed ; low feed ; I 
tried it on old stock, I tried it on newi and, Mr. Sisson, I 
would have made better paper in a coffee mill ! We drained 
off every drop of water. We washed the tubs free from size. 
Then my brother, there, worked all night with the machinists, 
taking down the frame and the rollers. You would not believe 
it, sir, but that little bit of wire,” — and he took out of his 
pocket a piece of this hateful steel, which poor I knew so well 
by this time, — “ that little bit of wire had passed in from some 
hoop skirt, passed the pickers, passed the screens, through all 
the troughs, up and down through what we call the lacerators, 
and had got itself wrought in, where, if you know a Fourdri- 
nier machine, you may have noticed a brass ring riveted to the 
crossbar, and there this cursed little knife — for you see it was 
a knife, by that time — had been cutting to pieces the endless 
wire web every time the machine was started. You lost your 
bonds, Mr. Sisson, because some Yankee woman cheated one of 
my ragmen.” 

On that story I came upstairs. Poor Aunt Eunice I She 
was the reason I got no salary on the 1st of April. I thought 
I would warn other women by writing' down the story. 

That fatal present of mine, in those harmless hourglass 
parcels, was the ruin of the Confederate navy, army, ordnance, 
and treasury ; and it led to the capture of the poor President 
too. 

But, Heaven be praised, no one shall say that my office did 
not do its duty. 
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THE DEACOH’S MASTERPIECE; 

OE THE 'WONDEEFOL “ ONE-HOS3 SHAT." 

A LoGicAi Story. 

Bs OUVEB "WENDEEL HOIAIES. 

[Olives "Wemieli. HoiJiEs : An American humorist and poet ; horn in 
Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1809 ; died in Boaion, October 7, 1891. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1829 ; became professor of anatomy and physiology at Dart- 
mouth ; then at Harvard 1847-188-2, when he retired as professor emeritus. His 
first work to attract general attention was “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” in the Atiaatic Monthly [1857-1853), followed hy “The Professor at the 
BreaMasi Table” and “The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” His other prose 
works include the novels “Elsie Venner,” “The Gnardlan Angel,” and “A 
Mortal Antipathy ” ; memoirs of Motley and Emerson ; “ One Hundred Days in 
Europe” ; “Over the Teacups.” His poems have been collected in “Songs in 
Many Keys,” “Songs of ilany Seasons,” “Humorous Poems,” “Before the 
Curfew,” etc.] 

Have yon heard of the -wonderful one-hoss shay. 

That -was hutlt in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sadden, it — ah, but stay. 

I’ll tell yo-a -what happened without delay, 

Scaring the parson, into fits, 
brightening people out of their wits, 

Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 

Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snugy old drone from the German hive! 

That was the year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down. 

And Braddoch’s army was done so hrovm. 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In bub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 

In i^aael, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still 
bind it somewhere you must and will, 
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Above or below, or withiu or witbout, — 

Aud that’s tbo reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise trcah-j down, but doesn’t tctor out. 

Cut tbo Deacon swore (as De.acons do, 
tVith an •• I dew vum,” or au “ I tell ijcoii ") 

IIo would build ouo shay to beat tbo taowu 
'll' tbo keoiuity bi' all the Ueiitry raoun'; 

It should bo so built th.it it couldn' break daown ; 
— “ Fur,” said the Deaeou, “'t’s iui,;!uy plain 
Thul the ’.ve.ikos’ place luus’ ntou' the strain j 
’ll' the way t’ tix it, ua £ uiaiataiu, 

Is only jcot 

To luako that place uz strong lu the rest.” 
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Eighteen’ HTEirDEED ; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s ilasterpiece strong and sound- 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; 

“Hahnsnm kerridge” they call it then- 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came; — 

Sunning as usual ; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and eiexv-five. 

Little of all we value here 

’^Tahes on the morn of its hxmdredth yeac 

"Without both feeling and looting queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, bnt a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You’re welcome. — Eo extra charge. 

Eiust oe NovEiiBEE, — the Earthquake day. — 
There are traces of age in tie one-hosa siay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t he, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 

Eor the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor svas just as strong as the gills, 
-ind the panels just as strong as the flour. 

And the whippletree neither loss nor more. 

And the hack crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub eiccorc, 

And yet, os a ichole, it is x>ast a doubt 
In another hour it will be icom out I 

Eirst of November, Tifty-five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the wayl 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked hav. 
“Huddup 1” said the parson. — 02 wx-ut they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text 

Had got to jijlhhj, and stopped perplexed ’ 

At %That the — afoses — rvas coining iisjst. 

AIL at once the horac stcnsd .',tiil, 

Ckso by the mcet’n’honcc on the hill. 
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conversing earnestly together, ceased as he approached, and 
exchanged significant glances. There Tvas a Sahhath lull in 
the air, •which, in a settlement unused to Sahhath influences, 
looted ominous. 

Mr. Oathurst’s calm, handsome face betrayed small concern 
in these indications. 'Whether he was conscious of any pre- 
disposing cause, was another question. “■ I reckon they’re 
after somehody,” he reflected ; “ likely it’s me.” He returned 
to hig pocket the handkerchief with which he had been whip- 
ping away the red dust of Poker Flat from his neat hoots, and 
quietly discharged his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “ after somebody.’’ It had 
lately suffered the loss of several thousand dollars, two valua- 
ble horses, and a prominent citizen. It was experiencing a 
spasm of virtuous reaction, qidte as lawless and ungovernable 
as any of the acts that had provoked it. A secret committee 
had determined to rid the town of aU improper persons. This 
was done permanently in regard of two men who were then 
hanging from the boughs of a sycamore in the gulch, and tem- 
porarily in the banishment of certain other objectionable char- 
acters. I regret to say that some of these were ladies. It is 
but due to the sex, however, to state that their impropriety 
was professional, and it was only in such easily established 
standards of evil that Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 

iMr. Oakhm-st was right in supposing that he was included 
in this category. A few of the committee had "urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure method of reimbursing 
themselves from his pockets of the siuns he had won from 
them. “It’s agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer' 
young man from Roaring Camp — an entire stranger — carry 
away our zaoney.’^ Sut a crude sentiment of equity residing 
in the breasts of those who had been fortxmate enough to "win 
from Mr. Oakhurst overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence "with philosophic calm- 
ness, none the less coolly that he was aware of the hesitation of 
his judges. He was too much of a gambler not to accept Fate. 
IVith him life was at best an uncertain game, and he recog- 
nized the usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the deported wicked- 
ness of Poker Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. Besides 
Jlr. Oakliurst, 'wh.o "was known to bo a coolly desperate man, 
and for wiiose intimidation tbe armed escort was intended, tho 
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expatriated party consisted of a young woman familiarly known 
as “ The Duchess ” ; another, who had won the title of “ Mother 
Shipton ” ; and “ Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice rohher and 
confirmed drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no comments 
from the spectators, nor was any word uttered hy the escort. 
Only, when the gulch which marked the uttermost limit of 
Poker Plat was reached, the leader spoke briefly and to the 
point. The exiles were forbidden to return at the peril of 
their fives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up feelings found 
vent in a few hysterical tears from the Duchess, some bad 
language from Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of exple- 
tives from Uncle BiUy. The philosophic Oakhurst alone re- 
mained silent. He listened cahnly to Mother Shipton’s desire 
to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated statements of the 
Duchess that she would die in the road, and to the alarming 
oaths that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode 
forward. With the easy good humor characteristic of his 
class, he insisted upon exchanging his own riding horse, “Five 
Spot,” for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. But even 
this act did not draw the party into any closer sympathy. The 
young woman readjusted her somewhat draggled plumes with, a 
feeble, faded coq^uetr}--. Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of 
“ Five Spot ” with malevolence, and Uncle Billy included the 
whole party in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar — a camp that, not having as yet 
experienced the regenerating influences of Poker Flat, con- 
sequently seemed to offer some invitation to the emigrants — 
lay over a steep mounttiin range. It was distant a day’s severe 
travel. In that advanced season, the party soon passed out of 
the moist, temperate regions of the foothills into the dry, cold, 
bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was narrow and difficult. 
At noon the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon the 
ground, declared her intention of going no farther, and the 
party halted. 

The spot was singularly -wild and impressive. A wooded 
amphitheater, surroxmded on three sides by' precipitous cliffs of 
naked granite, sloped gently toward the crest of another 
precipice that overlooked the valley. It wa-s, undoubtedly, the 
most suitable spot for a camp, had camping been advi-sable. 
But Jlr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely' half the journey to 
Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party wero not equipped 
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or proYisioned for delay. This fact lie pointed out to liis cora- 
panions curtly, 'witli a plulosopliie connnentary on. the folly of 
‘'•throwing up their hand before the game was played out. 
But they were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency 
stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, and prescience. In spite 
of his remonstrances, it was not long before they were more or 
less under its induence. XIncle BUly passed rapidly from a 
bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess became maudlin, 
and Mother Shipton snored, ilr. Oathurst alone remained 
erect, leaning against a roch, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It interfered with a profes- 
son which required coolness, impassiveness, and presence of 
mind, and, in his own language, he “ conldn’t afford it.” As 
he gazed at his recumbent fellow-esiles, the loneliness begotten 
of his pariah trade, his habits of life, his very vices, for the first 
time seriously oppressed him. He bestirred himself in dusting 
his black clothes, washing his hands and face, and other acts 
characteristic of his studiously neat habits, and for a moment 
forgot his annoyance. The thought of deserting his weaker 
and more pitiable companions never perhaps occurred to him. 
Yet he could not help feeling the want of that excitement 
which, singularly enough, was most conducive to that calm 
equanimity for which he was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet sheer above the cir- 
cling pines around Mm ; at the sky, ominously clouded ; at 
the valley below, already deepening into shadow. Amd, doing 
HO, suddenly he heard Ms own name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. In the fresh, open 
face of the newcomer 3fr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
other v.Ise known as “ The Innocent ” of Sandy Bar. He had 
met Mm some months before over a “ little game,” and bad, 
with, perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune — amounting 
to some forty dollars — of that guileless youth. After the 
game was finished, ifr. Oakhurst drew the yonthfol speculator 
behind the door and thus addressed him : “ Tommy, you’re a 
good little man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent. Don’t 
try iu over again,” He then handed him Ms money hack, 
polled him gently from the room, and so made a devoted dave 
of Tom Siroson. 

w^ a remembrance of this in bi?; boyish and enthu- 
siastic greeting of Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to 
go lO Po.a.er Flat to seek his fortune. “Alone?” Ho, not 
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exactly alone ; in fact (a giggle), he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst reinemher Piney? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Temperance House ? They 
had been engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods had ob- 
jected, and so they had run away, and were going to Poker 
Flat to be married, and here they were. And they were tired 
out, and how lucky it was they had found a place to camp and 
company. All this the Innocent delivered rapidly, while Piney, 
a stout, comely damsel of fifteen, emerged from behind the pine 
tree where she had been blushing unseen, and rode to the side 
of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself with sentiment, still 
less with propriety ; hut he had a vague idea that the situation 
was not fortunate. He retained, however, his presence of mind 
sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, who was about to say some- 
thing, and Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize in Mr. 
Oalchurst’s kick a superior power that would not bear trifling. 
He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Simson from delaying 
further, but in vain.' He even pointed out the fact that there 
was no provision, nor means of making a camp. But, unluck- 
ily, the Innocent met this objection by assuring the party that 
he was provided with an extra mule loaded with provisions, 
and by the discovery of a rude attempt at a log house near the 
trail. “Piney can stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Inno- 
cent, pointing to the Duchess, “and I can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing foot saved Uncle 
Billy from bursting into a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt 
compelled to retire up the canon until he could recover his 
gravity. There he confided the joke to the tall pine trees, 
with many slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and the 
usual profanity. But when he returned to the party, he found 
them seated by a fire — for the air had grown strangely chill 
and the sky overcast — in apparently amicable conversation. 
Piney was actually talking in an impulsive, girlish fashion to 
the Duchess, who was listening with an interest and animation 
she had not shown for many days. The Innocent was hold- 
ing forth, apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and 
Mother Shipton, who was actually relaxing into amiability. 

“ Is this yer a d d picnic ? ” said Uncle BiUy, with inward 

scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing firelight, 
and the tethered animals in the foreground. Suddenly an idea 
mingled with the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his brain. It 
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■was apparently of a jocular nature, for lie felt impelled to slap 
Fig leg again and cram his fist into liis moutli. 

As tlie sliadows crept slo-wly up the mountain, a slight 
hreeze rocked the tops of the pine trees, and moaned through 
their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, patched and 
covered -with pine boughs, tvas set apart for the ladies. As 
the lovers parted, they -nnafiectedly exchanged a kiss, so honest 
and sincere that it might have been heard above the swaying 
pines. The frafl. Duchess and the malevolent ^lother Shipton 
■were prohahly too stunned to remark upon this last evidence oi 
simplicity, and so turned ■without a ■word to the hut. The fire 
■was replenished, the men lay down before the door, and in a 
fe'W minutes ■were asleep. 

ilr. Oakhurst ■was a light sleeper. To'ward morning he 
awoke benumbed and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 
■wind, ■which was now hlo^wing strongly, brought to his cheek 
that which caused the Mood to leave it, — snow ! 

He started to his feet ■with the intention of awakening the 
sleepers, for there was no time to lose. But turning to ■where 
TJncle Billy had been lying, he found him gone. A suspicion 
leaped to his brain and a curse to his lips. He ran to the spot 
where the mules had been tethered ; they were no longer there. 
The tracks were already rapidly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought ilr, Oakhurst back to 
tbe fixe "with bis usuM calm. He did not waken the sleepers. 
The Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile on his good- 
humored, freckled face ; the ■virgin Piney Hept beside her frailer 
sisters as sweetly as though attended by celestial guardians, and 
hlr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket over his shotdders, stroked 
his mustaches and "waited for the da'wn. It came slowly in a 
■whirling mist of sno'wflakes, that dazzled and confused the 
eye. What eonld be seen of the landscape appeared magically 
changed. He looked over the valley, and summed up the 
present and future in two words, — ‘'snowed in ! ” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, which, fortunately 
for the party, had been stored witbin the hut, and so escaped 
the felonious fingers oi Uncle BHly, disclosed the fe.ct that ■with 
care and prudence they might last ten days longer. “ That is,” 
said Air. Oakhurst, zotto vocs to the Innocent, “if you’re ■willing 
to hoard us. If you aint — aud perhaps you’d better not — 
yon can wait till Unde Billy gets back "with previsions.” For 
some occult reason, Air. Oakhurst coidd not hiring himself to 
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disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the hypothesis 
that he had wandered from the camp and had accidentally 
stampeded the animals. He dropped a warning to the Duchess 
and Mother Shipton, who of course Imew the facts of their asso- 
ciate’s defection. “They’ll find out the truth about us all when 
they find out anything,” he added significantly, “ and there’s 
no good frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly store at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their 
enforced seclusion. “We’!! have a good camp for a week, and 
then the snow’ll melt, and we’ll all go back together.” The 
cheerful gayety of the young man and Mr, Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The Innocent, with the aid of pine boughs, 
extemporized a thatch for the roofless cabin, and the Duchess 
directed Piney in the rearrangement of the interior -with a taste 
and tact that opened the blue eyes of that provincial maiden to 
their fullest extent. “ I reckon now you’re used to fine things 
at Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned away sharply 
to conceal something that reddened her cheeks through its pro- 
fessional tint, and Mother Shipton requested Piney not to 
“chatter.” But when Mr. Oakhurst returned from a weary 
search for the trad, he heard the soimd of happy laughter 
echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some alarm, and his 
thoughts first naturady reverted to the whisky, which he had 
prudently cacTiSd. “And yet it don’t somehow sound like 
whisky,” said the gambler. It was not untd he caught sight 
of the blazing fire' through the stdl blinding storm and the 
group around it that he settled to the conviction that it was 
“ square fun.” 

"Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cached his cards with the 
whisky as something debarred the free access of the community, 

I cannot say. It was certain that, in Mother Shipton’s words, 
he “didn’t say cards once ’’during that evening. Haply the 
time was heguded by an accordion, produced somewhat osten- 
tatiously by Tom Simson from Ms pack, notwithstanding 
some difficiilties attending the manipulation of this instrument, 
Piney Woods managed to pluck several reluctant melodies from 
its keys, to an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair of 
bona castanets. But the crowning festivity of the evening 
was reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, 
joining hands, sang with great earnestness and vociferation. 

I fear that a certain defiant tone and Covenanter’s swing 
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to its oliortis, rather than any devotional quality, caused it 
speedily to infect the others, -who at last joined in the re- 
frain : — 

I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army. 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and whirled above the 
miserable group, and the flames of their altar leaped heaven- 
ward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the rolling clouds parted, 
and the stars glittered keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 
Oakhurst, whose professional habits had enabled him to live 
on the smallest possible amount of sleep, in dividing the watch 
with Tom Simson, somehow managed to take upon himself the 
greater part of that duty. He excused himself to the Inno- 
cent, by saying that he had “ often been a week without sleep.” 
“ Doing what? ” asked Tom. “ Poker ! ” replied Oakhurst, 
sententiously ; “when a man gets a streak of luck, — nigger 
luck, — he don’t get tired. The luck gives in first. Luck,” 
continued the gambler, reflectively, “ is a mighty queer thing. 
All you know about it for certain is that it’s honnd to change. 
And it s finding out when it’s going to change that makes von. 

, W e’ve had a streak of bad luck since we left Poker Plat, —you 
come along, and slap you get into it, too. If you can hold your 
cards right along you’re aU right. For,” added the gambler, 
with cheerful irrelevance : — - 


“I'm proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m hoimd to die in His army.” 


The third day came, and the sun, looking through the white- 
curtamed valley, saw the outcasts divide tlieir slowly decreasing 
store of provisions for the morning meal. It was one of the 
peci^ities of that mountain climate that its rays diffused a 
■fcmcUy warmth over the wintry landscape, as if in regretful 
commiseration of the past. But it revealed drift on drift of 
snow piled high around the hut,— a hopeless, uncharted, track- 
less sea of white lying helow the rocky shores to which the 
castaways clung. Through the marvelously clear air the 

HrS! P^storal viUage of Poker Flat rose miles away. 

r ip on saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of her 
rocky lastness hurled in that direction a final malediction. It 
was her last vituperative attempt, and perhaps fop that regson 
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was invested witb. a certain degree oi snblimity. It did her 
good, sbe privately informed tbe Ducbess. “ Just you go out 
there and cuss, and see.” Sbe then set berself to tbe task of 
amusing “tbe cbild,” as sbe and tbe Ducbess were pleased to 
call Piney. Piney was no cbicken, but it was a soothing and 
original theory of tbe pair thus to account for tbe fact that sbe 
didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through the gorges, tbe reedy 
notes of tbe accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
drawn gasps by the flickering camp fire. But music failed to 
fill entirely tbe aching void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney, — story-telling. Neither Mr. 
Oakburst nor bis female companions caring to relate their per- 
sonal experiences, this plan would have failed, too, but for tbe 
Innocent. Some months before be bad chanced upon a stray 
copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of tbe Iliad. He now 
projjosed to narrate tbe principal incidents of that poem — hav- 
ing thoroughly mastered tbe argument and fairly forgotten tbe 
words — in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for 
tbe rest of that night tbe Homeric demigods again walked tbe 
earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled in the winds, 
and the great pines in tbe canon seemed to bow to tbe ^vrath 
of tbe son of Peleus. Mr. Oakburst listened with quiet satis- 
faction. Most especially was be interested in tbe fate of 
“Asb-beels,” as tbe Innocent persisted in denominating tbe 
“ swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer and tbe accordion, 
a week passed over tbe beads of the outcasts. Tbe sun again 
forsook them, and again from leaden skies tbe snowflakes 
were sifted over the land. Day by day closer around them 
drew tbe snowy circle, until at last they looked from their 
prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, that towered twenty 
feet above their beads. It became more and more difficult 
to replenish their fires, even from tbe fallen trees beside them, 
now half bidden in the drifts. And yet no one complained. 
Tbe lovers turned from the dreary prospect and looked into 
each other’s eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakliurst settled him- 
self coolly to tbe losing game before him. Tbe Ducbess, more 
cheerful than sbe bad been, assumed tbe care of Piney. Only 
Mother Sbipton — once tbe strongest of the party — seemed to 
sicken and fade. At midnight on tbe tenth day she called 
Oakburst to her side. “I’m going,” she sa.id, in a voice of 
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quernlots weakness, '• but don’t say anything about it. Don’t 
waken the kids. Take the bundle from under iny head and 
open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained ilother Ship- 
ton’s rations for the last week, untouched. "Give ’em to the 
child,’’ she said, pointing to the sleep'mg Piney. “‘You’ve 
starved yourself,” said the gambler. That’s what they call 
it,” said the woman, querulously, as she lay down again, and, 
turning her face to the wall, passed quietly av/ay- 

The accordion and the hones were put aside that day, and 
Homer was forgotten. When the body of ilother Shipton 
had been committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the Inno- 
cent aside, and showed him a pair of snowshoes, which he had 
fashioned from the old pack saddle. “ There’s one chance in a 
hundred to save her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney ; “hut 
it's there,” he added, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If you 
can reach there in two days, she’s safe.” “And you? ” asked 
Tom Simson. “ I’D. stay here,” was the curt reply. 

'The lovers parted with a long embrace. “You are not 
going, too?” said the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst appar- 
ently waiting to accompany bdm. “ As far as the canon,” he 
replied. He turned suddenly, and kissed the Duchess, leaving 
her pallid face aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with 
amazeraent. ° 


^ight came, hut not Mr. Oakhurst. It brought the storm 
agam and the whirling snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the 
nre, lonnd that some one had quietly piled beside the hut 
enough to a few days longer. The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them irom Pinev. 

« tut little, in the morning, looMng into 

^ch other’s feces, they read their fete, ^’either spoke ; but 
^ceeptmg the posiUon of the stronger, drew near and 

f T waist. They kept this 

afetade for the rest ot the ,fey. That night the storm reached 

they found themselves unable to feed the 
Si Se ^ slowly black- 

PhSTSmnr" said 

Hmey, ^ply. ^he Duchess, without knowing esaictiv why 
spo^ no more. And so xeclmmg, the younger and purer pH- 
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lowing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin breast, 
they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken them. Feathery 
drifts of show, shaken from the long pine boughs, flew like 
white-winged birds, and settled about them as they slept. The 
moon through the rifted clouds looked down upon what had 
been the camp. But all human stain, all trace of earthly trav- 
ail, was hidden beneath the spotless mantle mercifully flung 
from above. 

They slept all that day and the nest, nor did they waken 
when voices and footsteps broke the silence of the camp. And 
when pitying fingers brushed the snow from their wan faces, 
you could scarcely have told from the equal peace that dwelt 
upon them which was she that had sinned. Even the law of 
Poker Flat recognized this, and turned away, leaving them still 
locked in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the largest pine 
trees, they found the deuce of clubs pinned to the hark with a 
bowie knife. It bore the following, Avritten in pencil, in a firm 
hand : — 

t 

be:«sath this tbee 

UES THE BODY 

OP 

JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STBTJCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 

OX TiiE 23 d of xovember, 1650, 

AXD 

HAXDED IX H15 CHECKS 
OX THE 7tII op DECEIIBER, 1850. 

+ 

Amd pulseless and cold, with a Derringer by his side and a 
bullet in his heart, though still calm as in life, beneath the 
snow lay he who was at once the strongest and yet the weakest 
of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 
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RHYAIE OF THE RAIL. 

By JOHN GODFBEY SAXE. 
[18ie-1887.3 

ScrGrsG througli the forests. 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting tmder arches, 

Riunhling over bridges, 
"Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail ! 

Alen of different stations 
In the eje of fame. 

Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 

High and lowly people 
Birds of every feather. 

On a common level 
Traveling together '. 

Gentlemen in shorts, 

Looming very tall ; 

Gentlemen at large. 

Talking very smhll ; 
Gentlemen in tights, 

"With a loose-ish mien; 
Gentlemen in gray 
Looking rather green; 

Gentlemen quite old. 

Asking for the news 
Gentlemen in black. 

In a fit of blues ; 

Gentlemen in claret. 

Sober as a vicar; 

Gentlemen in tweed. 

Dreadfully in liquor I 

Stranger on the right. 

Looking very sunny. 
Obviously reading 

Something rather funny ; 
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ITqw- tlie smiles gro\?- thicker, — 
Wonder ■Jirhat they mean ? 
Faith, he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine ! 

Stranger on the left. 

Closing up his peepers, — 
Now he snores amain, 

Like the Seven Sleepers; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation, ' 

How the man grew stupid 
From “Assaoiatioa!^’ 

Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks 
That there must be perE 
’Mong so many sparks: 
Eoguish-looldng fellow, 

Turning to a stranger. 

Says it’s his opinion 
S/io is out of danger I 

Woman with her baby. 

Sitting vis-a-vis : 

Baby keeps a squalling. 

Woman looks at me ; 

Asks about the distance. 

Says it’s tiresome talking 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking! 

Market woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Kno-wiug eggs are eggs. 

Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a smash. 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Eather prematurely ! 

Singing through the forests, 
Eattling over ridges. 

Shooting under arches. 

Bumbling over bridges. 
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Yfiaxans through the mouutaina, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Biding on. the Bail ! 


>V>i‘ 


CHEA-TIilG THE GALLOWS.^ 
bt I. ZA2;G\ra.i- ' 

riaBjLEi- ZiHGivjLi, ; An English author and playwright of Jewhh wM, 
bom in London in ISftL He was educated, first at the Jews’ Free School, 
at London ilmveraity, where he graduated with triple honors before he w-s 
twenty-one years old. He wrote, among others, “ The Lremier and the Painter 
(1888), in coUahoration ; fonniM Ariel, or tfte London Puck (IfiOO) ; 

“The Bachelor’s Club” (1801), “Children of the Ghetto” (1892), 

Tragedies” and “A. King of Schnorrers” (1891), “The ilastec” (leJ^), 
“IVithout Prejudice” (his Pall AMI GiUtUt “ Causerie” Teprinted)_(lh90J, 
“Dreameia of the Ghetto” and «A- Nineteenth Century hliracle ” (189<),J 

A CtTBioTJs Cobble. 

The? say that a tmion of opposites makes the happiest 
marriage, and perhaps it is on the same principle that men who 
chum together are always so oddly assorted. You shall find 
a man of letters sharing diggings -with an auctioneer, and a 
medical student pigging with a stockbroker’s clerk. Perhaps 
each thus escapes the temptation to talk “ shop ” in his hours 
of leisure, while he supplements his own experiences of life by 
his companion’s. 

There could uot he an odder couple thun Tom Peters and 
Evetard G. Roxdal — the contrast hegan with their names, and 
ran through the entire chapter. They had a hedroom and a 
sitting room in common, hut it would not he easy to find what 
else. To his landlady, worthy iirs. Seacon, Tom Peters’ pro- 
fession was a little vague, but everybody knew that Eoxdal 
was the manager of the City and Snhurhan Bank, and it puz- 
zled her to think why a hank manager should live with such 
a seedy-looking person, who smoked clay pipes and sipped 
whisky and water all the evening when he was at home. Pox 
Eoxdal was as spruce and erect as his fellow-lodger was round- 
shouldered and shabby, he never smoked, and he confined 
himself to a small glass of claret at dinner. 

f Froai “ Kiig of th^hnorreis.” By pcrmi-rion cf Aotbor and 
jlr, Vfnu Sejjsetueua. fPrica fo.) 
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It i.s possible to live witk a man aud see very little of him. 
Wlioio each of tho partners lives his own life in his own ^yay, 
with liis own circle of friends and external amusements, days 
may go by without tho men having five minutes together. 
Perhaps tliis explains w’hy these xjartnerships jog along so 
much more peaceably than marriages, whore the chain is drawn 
HO much tighter, and galls tho iiartners rather than links them. 
Diverse, however, as wore tho hours and habits of the chums, 
they often breakfasted together, and they agreed in one thing 
— they never stayed out at night. For the rest Peters sought 
his diversions in tho company of journalists, and frec[uented 
debating rooms, where he pro^jounded the most iconoclastic 
views ; while Itoxdal had higldy respectable houses open to 
him in tho suburbs, and was, in fact, engaged to be married to 
Clara jMcwell, the charming daughter of a retired corn merchant, 
a widower with no other child. 

Clara naturally took up a good deal of Roxdal’s time, and 
ho often dressed to go to tho play with hoi-, while Peters stayed 
at home in a faded dressing gown aud loose slippers. Mrs. 
Seacon liked to see gentlemen about tho house in evening 
dress, and made comparisons not favorable to Peters. And 
this in spite of tho fact that ho gave her infinitely less trouble 
than the younger man. It was Peters who first took the 
apartments, and it was characteristic of his easy-going tempera- 
ment that ho was so openly and naively delighted with the view 
of the Thames obtainable from the bedroom’ window, that Mrs. 
Seacon was emboldened to ask twenty-five per cent more than 
she had intended, She soon returned to her normal terms, 
however, when his friend Roxdal culled tho next day to inspect 
the rooms, and overwhelmed her with a demonstration of their 
numerous shortcomings. He pointed out that their being on 
tho ground floor Avas not an advantage, but a disadvantage, 
since they were nearer the noises of the street — in fact, tho 
house being a corner one, tho noises of two streets. Roxdal 
continued to exhibit the same finicldug temperament in the 
petty details of the manage. His shirt fronts were never suf- 
ficiently starched, nor his boots sufficiently polished. Tom 
Peters, having no regard for rigid linen, was always good-tem- 
pered and satisfied, and never acquired tho respect of his land- 
lady. He wore blue check shirts and loose ties oven on Suiulav* 
It is true he did not go to church, but slept on till Roxdal i(' 
turned from morning service, and even then it was difficult U- 
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get >tirn out of bed, or to make bim burry up bis toilet opera- 
tions. Often tbe midday meal vrould be smoldng on tbe table 
Tvbile Peters TTOuid smoke in tbe bed, and Eoxdal, A«tb bis 
bead thrust through tbe folding doors that separated tbe bed- 
room from tbe sitting room, T/ould be adjuring tbe sluggard to 
arise and shake off bis slumbers, and threatening to sit down 
without bim, lest the dinner be spoilt. In revenge, Tom was 
usually up first on week days, sometimes at such unearthly 
hours that Polly had not yet removed tbe boots from outside 
the bedroom door, and would bawl dowm to the kitchen for bis 
shaving water. Por Tom, lazy and indolent as he was, shaved 
with the unfailing regularity of a man to whom shaving has 
become an mstinct. If he had not kept fairly regular hours, 
iirs. Seacon would have sec him down as an actor, so clean 
shaven was he. Eoxdal did not shave. He wore a ftdl beard, 
and, being a fine figure oi a m an to boot, no nnpasy investor 
could look upon bim without being reassured as to the stability 
oi the bank he m a n aged so successfully. And tbnt; the two 
men lived in an economical comradeship, aE tbe firmer, per- 
haps, for their mutual iucongruities. 


A ■WoitA:x’s IxsxEJCi. 

It was ou a Sunday afternoon in the middle of October, ten 
^ys after Eoxdal bad settled in bis new rooms, that Clara 
:NeweU i;aid her first whit to bim there. She enjoyed a good 

mind accepting bis invitation to 
-2. e com merchant, himself indifferently educated, bad 
mi emggerated sense oi tne value of culture, and so Clara, 
wiio bad artistic tastes without much actual talent, bad gone 
m m. pamtmg, and might be seen, in pretty toilets, copying 
P-c in eAInseum. At one time it looked as if she might 
redu^d to wor’^serionsly at her art, for Satan, who finds 
^ persuaded her father to 

bubble companies. How- 
turned out not so bad as they might have been, 

suitp - wueck, and the appearance of a 

O' ermn-^ Oi EverardG. Eoxdal, insnredher a future 

exrlc“ luxury she had heeu entitled to 

vas nnTni=:‘P^- iV- ^ food deal of auection for Everard, who 
The Tj-^cisr > S’ ever man, as well as a good-looking one. 
The p.osp.c, seemea lair and clondless. Xothing presaged 
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tho torriblo storm that wius about to broalr over these two 
lives. Nothing had ever for a moiuont come to vex their 
mutual couteutineut, till thi.s Sunday atternooa. The October 
-sky, blue uiul sunny, witli an Indiau-summer sultriues.s, seemed 
an e-xact image of her life, with its aftermath of a hax)piness 
tluit had once seemed blighted. 

Ever.ird liad always been so attentive, so solicitous, that 
she was a.s mucli surprised as chagrined to find that he had 
apparently forgotten the apxjointment. Hearing her astonished 
interrogation of Toll}’ in the jjassage, Tom shambled from tho 
hitting room in his loose slippers and his bluo check .shirt, 
with hi.s eternal clay pljio in hi.s mouth, and informed her that 
Hoxdal had gone t)Ut .suddeal}’ earlier in tho afternoon. 

G-g-one out," stammered jjoor Clara, :dl confused. “ But 
ho asked mo to come to tea.” 


“Oh, you’re iliss Newell, I suppose,” said Tom. 

“Yes, I am Miss Newell.” 

“Ho has told mo a great de.d about you, but I wiusn’t ablo 
honestly to congratulate him on his choice till now.” 

Clara blushed uneasily under tho compliment, and under 
the ardor of his admiring gaze. Instinctively she distrusted 
tho man. Tho very first tones of his deoi) bass voice gave her 
a peculiar shudder. And then his imijoliteness in smoking 
that vile clay avus so gratuitous. 

“ Oh, then you must be iMr. Peters,” she said in return. 
“Ho has often spoken to mo of you.” 

“Ah! ” said Tom, laughingly, “I suppose he’s told you all 
luy vices. That accounts for yoiu’ not boiug suiprised at my 
Sunday attire.” 

She smiled a little, showing a roAV of pearly teeth. “ Everard 
ascribes to you all tho virtues,” she said. 

“Now that's what I cidl a friend I” he cried ecstatically. 


“ But won’t you como in ? Ho must be back iu a moment. 
IIo surely would not break an appointment with yow.” The 
admiration latent iu tho accentuation of tho last pronoun Avas 


almost offousiA’o. 

She shook her head. Sho hud a just grievance against 
Everard, and Avould xjunish him by going uAvay indignantly.^ 
“Do let j>ie glA'o 3'ou a cuj) of tea,” Tom pleaded. “Aon 
must bo awfidly thirsty this sultry Aveathor. There ! I Avill 
make a bargain Avith you 1 If you will come in noAV, I promise 
to clear out tho moment Everard returns, and not spoil your 
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tete-d-tete.” But Clara was obstinate ; sbe did not at all relish 
this man’s society, and besides, sbe was not going to throw 
away her grievance against Everard. “I know Everard will 
slang me di’eadfuUy when he comes in if I let you go,” Tom 
urged. “ Tell me at least where ho can find you.” 

“I am going to take the ’bus at Charing Cross, and I’m 
going straight home,” Clara announced determinedly. She 
pnt up her parasol in a pet, and went up the street into the 
Strand. A cold shadow seemed to have fallen over aU things. 
But just as she was getting into the ’bus, a hansom dashed 
down Trafalgar Square, and a well-known voice hailed her. 
The hansom stopped, and Everard got out and held out his 
hand. 


“I’m so glad you’re a bit late,” he said. “I was called out 
unexpectedly, and have been trying to rush back in time. 
You wouldn’t have found me if you had been punctual. But 
I thought,” he added, laughing, “I could rely on you as a 
woman.” 


“ I was punctual,” Clara said angrily. “ I was not getting 
out of this ’bus, as you seem to imagine, but into it, and was 
going home.” 

“My darling I '’ he cried remorsefully. “ A thousand apolo- 
gies. The regret on his handsome face soothed her. He 
took the rose he was wearing in the buttonliole of his fashion- 
ably cut coat and gave it to her. 

^ Y/hy were you so cruel?” he murmured, as she nestled 
agamst him m the hansom. “Think of my despair if I had 
come home to hear you had come and gone. YT'hy didn’t you 
wait a moment?” j j 

A shudder traversed her frame. “Not with that man 
keters ! she murmured. 

■ that man Peters ! ” he echoed sharply. “ What 

IS the matter mth Peters ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ I don’t like him.” 

“Clara,” he said, half sternly, half cajolingly, “I thoua-ht 

SvI^af above these fem^e weaknesses; you are punctual, 

bovloo?'* reasonable. Tom is my best friend. From 

Tom wt,?r together. There is nothing 

Ckm ^ You must like him, 

Giara , jou must, if only for my sake.” 

tude andEd'^^^hS^^^^ 
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“You’ll be verj nice to him at tea, won’t you?” he said 
anxiously. “ I shouldn’t like you two to be bad friends.” 

“ I don’t want to be bad Mends,” Clara protested ; “ only 
the moment I saw him a strange repulsion and mistrust came 
over me.” 

“You are quite wrong about him quite wrong,” he 
assui'ed her earnestly. “When you know him better, you’ll 
find him the best of fellows. . Oh, I know,” he said suddenly, 
“ I suppose he was very untidy, and you women go so much by 
appearances ! ” 

“Not at all,” Clara retorted. “’Tis you men who go by 
appearances.” 

“Yes, you do. That’s why you care for me,” he said, 
smiling. 

She assured him. it wasn’t, and she didn’t care for him so 
much as he plumed himself, but he smiled on. His smile died 
away, however, when he entered his rooms and found Tom 
nowhere. 

“I dare say you’ve made him run about hunting for me,” 
he grumbled. 

“ Perhaps he Imew I’d come back, and went • away to leave 
us together,” she answered. “He said he would when you 
came. ” 

“ And yet you say you don’t like him ! ” 

She smiled reassuringly. Inwardly, however, she felt 
pleased at the man’s absence. 

POLLT RECEIVES A PROPOSAL. 

If Clara Newell could have seen Tom Peters carrying on 
\vith Polly in the passage, she might have felt justified in her 
prejudice against him. It must be confessed, though, that 
Everard also carried on with Polly. Alas ! it is to be feared 
that men are much of a -muchness where women are concerned ; 
shabby men and smart men, bank managers and journalists, 
bachelors and semidetached bachelors. Perhaps it was a 
mistake after all to say the chums had nothing patently 
in common. Everard, I am afraid, kissed Polly rather more 
often than Clara, and although it was because he respected her 
less, the reason woidd perhaps not have been sufficiently con- 
soling to his affianced wife. For Polly was pretty, especially 
on alternate Sunday afternoons, and when at ten p.m. she 
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retvirned from her outings, she was generally met in the 
pi^sage by one or other of the men. Polly liked to receive 
the homage of real gentlemen, and set her white cap at all 
indifferently. Thus, just before Clara hnocked on that mem- 
orable Sunday afternoon, PoEy, being confined to the house 
by the unwritten code regulating the Eves of servants, was 
amusing herself by flirting with Peters. 

“You are fond of me a little bit,” the graceless Tom 
whispered, ''aren’t you?” 

“ You hnow I am, sir,” PoEy repEed. 

“You don’t care for any one else in the house? ” 

“Oh no, sir, and never let any one kiss me but you. I 
wonder how it is, sir?” PoEy repEed ingenuously. 

“ Give me another,” Tom answered. 

She gave him another, and tripped to the door to answer 
Clara’s knock. 

And that very evening, w'hen Clara was gone and Tom 
stEl out, PoEy turned without the faintest atom of scrupu- 
losity, or even jealonsy, to the more fascinating Rosdal, and 
accepted his amorous advances. If it woidd seem at first 
sight that EVerard had less excxise for such fiivoHty thau 
his friend, perhaps the seriousness he showed in this interview 
may throw' a different Eght upon the complex character of the 
man. 

“ You’re quite sure you don’t care for any one but me ? ” he 
asked earnestly. 

“ Of course not, sir I ” PoEy repEed indienantly. “ How 
could I?” 

•‘But you care for that soldier I saw you out with last 
Sunday?” 

“ Oh no, sir, he’s only my young man,” she said apologetic- 
aEy. 

“■Wotdd you give him up? ” he hissed suddenly. 

PoEy’s pretty face took a look of terror. “ I couldn’t, sir I 
He’d kill me. He's such a jealous brute, you’ve no idea.” 

“ Yes, hut suppose I took you away from here ? ” he whis- 
pered eagerly. “ Somewhere w'here he couldn’t find you — 
South America, Africa, somewhere thousands of milpg across 
the seas.” 

‘’Oh, sir, you frighten me!” whispered PoEy, cowering 
before his ardent eyes, which shone in the dimly Et pas- 
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“ Would you come mth. me ? ” lie hissed. She did not an- 
swer ; she shook herself free and ran into the kitchen, trembling 
with a vague fear. 


The Ckash. 

One morning, earlier than his earliest hour of demanding 
his shaving water, Tom rang the bell violently and asked the 
alarmed Polly what had become of Mr. Koxdal. 

“ How should I Imow, sir ? ” she gasped. “ Ain’t he been in, 
sir? ” 

“Apparently not,” Tom answered anxiously. “He never 
remains out. We have been here three weeks now, and I can’t 
recall a single night he hasn’t been home before twelve. I can’t 
make it out.” All inquiries proved futile. Mrs. Seacon re- 
minded him of the thick fog that had come on suddenly the 
night before. 

“ What fog? ” asked Tom. 

“ Lord I didn’t you notice it, sir ? ” 

“No, I came in early, smoked, read, and went to bed about 
eleven. I never thought of looldng out of the -window.” 

“It began about ten,” said Mrs. Seacon, “and got thicker 
and thicker- I couldn’t see the lights of the river from my 
bedi’oom. The poor gentleman has been and gone and walked 
into the water.” She began to whimper. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said Tom, though his expression be- 
lied his words. “ At the worst, I should thinic he couldn’t find 
his way home, and couldn’t get a cab, so put up for the night 
at some hotel. I dare say it will be all right.” He began to 
whistle as if in restored cheerfulness'. At eight o’clock there 
came a letter for Roxdal, marked “ Immediate,” but as he did 
not turn up for breakfast, Tom went round personally to the 
City and Suburban Bank. He waited half an hour there, but 
the manager did not make his appearance. Then he left the 
letter with the cashier and went away with anxious coimte- 
nance. 

That afternoon it was all over London that the manager of 
the City and Suburban had disappeared, and that many thou- 
sand poimds of gold and notes and disappeared -with him. 

Scotland Yard opened the letter marked “Immediate,” and 
noted that there had been a delay in its delivery, for the address 
had been obscure, and an official alteration had been made. 
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It -was -written in a feminine hand and said, “ On second 
thoughts I cannot accompany you. Do not try to see me again. 
Forget me. I shall never forget you.” 

There -was no signature. 

Clara Newell, distracted, disclaimed all knowledge of this 
letter. Polly deposed that the fugitive had proposed flight to 
her, and the routes to Africa and South America were especially 
watched. Some months passed -without result. Tom Peters 
went about overwhelmed with grief and astonishment. The 
police took possession of all the missing man’s effects. . Grad- 
ually the hue and cry d-windled, died. 


Faith akd Unfaith. 

“ At last we meet! ” cried Tom Peters, -u'hile his face lit up 
in joy. “ How are you, dear Miss Newell ? ” Clara greeted him 
coldly. Her face had an abiding pallor now. Her lover’s flight 
and shame had prostrated her for weeks. Her soul was the 
arena of contending instincts. Alone of all the world she stiU 
believed in Eyerard’s innocence, felt that there was something 
more than met the eye, di-vined some de-yilish mystery beMnd 
it all. And yet that damning letter from the anonymous lady 
shook her sadly. Then, too, there was the deposition of Polly. 
When she heard Peters’ voice accosting her, all her old repug- 
nance resuxged. It flashed upon her- that this man — Eoxdal’s 
boon companion— must know far more than he had told to the 
police. She remembered how Everard had spoken of him, with 
-what affection and confidence ! "W as it likely he was utterly 
i^orant of Everard’s movements? Mastering her repugnance, 
she held out her hand. It might be well to keep in touch with 
him ; he was possibly the clew to the mystery. She noticed he 
was dressed a shade more trimly, and was smoking a meer- 

schaim. He walked along at her side, making no offer to put 
his pipe out. . 

“You hOTe not heard from Everard?” he asked. She 
c^d ® ° accessory after the fact ? ” she 

, soothingly. “Pardon me, I was thinking 

mig T.ve TOitten giying no exact address, of course. 

women. But, of 

polioeo^hi,?rS.»°'' ‘1>« 
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“ Certainly,” she exclaimed indignantly. “ Even if he is 
innocent he must face the charge.” 

“ Do you still entertain the possibility of his innocence ? ” 

“ I do,” she said boldly, and looked him full in the face. 
His eyelids drooped with a quiver. “Don’t you?” 

“ I have hoped against hope,” he replied, in a voice faltering 
with emotion. “ Poor old Everard ! But. I am afraid there is 
no room for doubt. Oh, this wicked curse of money — tempt- 
ing the noblest and best of us.” 

The weeks rolled on. Gradually she found herself seeing 
more and more of Tom Peters, and gradually, strange to say, 
he grew less repulsive. From the talks they had together, she 
began to see that there was really no reason to put faith in 
Everard ; his criminality, his faithlessness, were too flagrant. 
Gradually she grew ashamed of her early mistrust of Peters ; 
remorse bred esteem, and esteem ultimately ripened into feel- 
ings so warm, that when Tom gave freer vent to the love that 
had been visible to Clara from the first, she did not repulse him. 

It is only in books that love lives forever. Clara, so her 
father thought, showed herself a sensible girl in plucking out 
an unworthy affection and casting it from her heart. He 
invited the new lover to his house, and took to him at once. 
Eoxdal’s somewhat supercilious manner had always jarred upon 
the imsophisticated com merchant. AVith Tom the old man 
got on much better. While evidently quite as well informed 
and cultured as his whilom friend, Tom laiew how to impart 
his superior knowledge with the accent on the knowledge 
rather than on the superiority, while he had the air of gaining 
much information in return. Those who are most conscious of 
defects of early education are most resentful of other people 
sharing their consciousness. Moreover, Tom’s bonhomie was 
far more to the old fellow’s liking than the studied politeness of 
his predecessor, so that on the whole Tom made more of a con- 
quest of the father than of the daughter. Nevertheless, Clara 
was by no means unresponsive to Tom’s affection, and when, 
after one of his visits to the house, the old man kissed her 
fondly and spoke of the happy turn things had taken, and how, 
for the second time in their lives, things had mended when 
they seemed at their blackest, her heart swelled with a gush of 
gratitude and joy and tenderness, and she fell sobbing into her 
father’s arms. 

Tom calculated that he made a clear five hundred a year by 
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occasional journalism, besides possessing some profitable invest- 
ments -svliicb be had inherited from his mother, so that there 
was no reason for delajing the marriage. It was fixed for 
May Day, and the honeymoon was to be spent in Italy. 


The Deeah and the Awakening. 


But Clara was not destined, to happiness. From the mo- 
ment she had promised herself to her first love’s friend, old 
memories began to rise up and reproach her. Strange thoughts 
stirred in the depths of her soul, and in the silent watches of 
the night she seemed to hear Everard’s accents, charged with 
grief and upbraiding. Her uneasiness increased as her wed- 
ding day drew near. One night, after a pleasant afternoon spent 
in being rowed by Tom among the upper reaches of the 
Thames, she retired to rest full of vague forebodings. iVnd 
she dreamt a terrible dream. The dripping form of Everard 
stood by her bedside, staring at her with ghastly eyes. Had he 
been, drowned on the passage to his land of exile 1 Frozen with 
horror, she put the question. 

‘•I have never left England ! ” the vision answered. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her month. 

“ Hever left England ? ” she repeated, in tones which did 
not seem to be hers. 


The wraith s stony eyes stared on, but there was silence. 

“ Where have you been, then ? ” she asked in her dream. 

“Very near you,” came the answer. 

■ “ There has been foul play, then ! ” she shrieked. 

The phantom shook its head in doleful assent. 

“I knew it! ’’she shrieked. “Tom Peters — Tom Peters 
has done away with you. Is it not he ? Speak ! ” 

Yes, it is he Tom Peters — whom I loved more than all 
the world.” 

Even in the terrible oppression of the dream she could not 
resist sa5dng, womanlike : — 

“Did I not warn you against him? ” 

The phantom stared on sflently and made no reply. 

“Hut what was his motive? ” she asked at length. 

T,- you. And you are giving yourself 

to him,” It said sternly. fa s J 

“ Ho, no, Everard I I will not ! I will not I I swear it I 
h orgive me I 
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The spirit shook its head skeptically. 

“ You love him. Womeu are false --as false as men.” 

She strove to protest again, but her tongue refused its 
office. 

“ If you marry him, I shall always be with you 1 Be- 
ware ! ” 

The dripping figure vanished as suddenly as it came, and 
Clara awoke in a cold perspiration. Oh, it was horrible! 
The man she had learnt to love, the murderer of the man she 
had learnt to forget ! How her original prejudice had been 
justified I Distracted, shaken to her depths, she woxdd not 
take counsel even of her father, but informed the police of her 
suspicions. A raid was made on Tom’s rooms, and lo 1 the 
stolen notes were discovered in a huge bundle. It was- found 
that he had several banking accounts, with a large recently 
paid amount in each bank. Tom was arrested. Attention 
was now concentrated on the corpses washed up by the river. 
It was not long before the body of Roxdal came to shore, the 
face distorted almost beyond recognition by long immersion, 
but the clothes patently his, and a pocketbook in the breast 
pocket removing the last doubt. Mrs. Seacon and Polly and 
Clara Newell all identified the body. Both juries returned a 
verdict of murder against Tom Peters, the recital of Clara’s 
di’eam producing a unique impression in the court and through- 
out the country. The theory of the prosecution -was that Rox- 
dal had brought home the money, — whether to fly alone or to 
divide it, or whether even for some innocent purpose, as Clara 
believed, was immaterial. That Peters determined to have it 
all, that he had gone out for a walk with the deceased, and, 
taking advantage of the fog, had pushed him into the river, 
and that he was fiu’ther impelled to the crime by love for Clara 
Newell, as was evident from his subsequent relations with her. 
The judge put on the black cap. Tom Peters was duly hung 
by the neck till he was dead, 

Bmef Rbsumk op the CrrtPEir’s Conpession. -i 

When you all read this I shall be dead and laughing at you. 

I have been hung for my own murder. I am Everard G. Rox- 
dal. I am also Tom Peters. We two were one. When I was 
a young man my mustache and beard wouldn’t come. I bought 
false ones to improve my appearance. One day, after I had 
5 
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become manager of the City and Suburban Bank, I took off my 
beard and mustache at home, and then the thought crossed my 
mind that nobody would know me without them. I was another 
man. Instantly it flashed upon me that if I ran away from the 
Bank, that other man could be left in London, w'hile the police 
were scouring the world for a non-existent fugitive. But this 
was only the crude germ of the idea. Slowly I matured my 
plan. The man who was going to be left in London must be 
known to a circle of acquaintance beforehand. It would be 
easy enough to masquerade in the evenings in my beardless 
condition, with other disguises of dress and voice. But this 
was not brilliant enough. I conceived the idea of living with 
him. It was Box and Cox reversed. We shared rooms at 


Mrs. Beacon’s. It was a great strain, but it was only for a few 
weeks. I had trick clothes in my bedroom like those of quick- 
change artistes ; in a moment I could pass from Eoxdal to 
Peters and from Peters to Roxdal. Polly had to clean two 
pairs of boots a morning, cook two dinners, etc., etc. She and 
Mrs. Seacon saw one or the other of us every moment ; it never 
dawned upon them they never saw us both together. At meals 
I would not be interrupted, ate off two plates, and conversed 
mth my friend in loud tones. At other times we dined at dif- 
ferent hours. On Sundays he was supposed to be asleep when 
I was m church. There is no landlady in the world to whom 
^ ^ i have occurred that one man was troubling him- 

^oj-'twOjincludingwashing). Iworked 
^ \ Roxdal s flight, asked Polly to go with me, manu- 

^ ^ feminine letter that arrived on the morning of my 

T As Tom Peters I mixed with a journalistic set. 

^ Jiotes till I mis- 

fekeMy thought the thmg had blovm over. Unfortunately, re- 
irom here on the night of my disappearance, with Rox- 
^ I intended to drop into the river, it 

t w ® “to ^tose posses- 

^ It nl^tely came appeara to have committed snieide. 

anrlT^ ^osire to keep Clara’s love, 

best survivor. Everard told her I was the 

much fe?r mamed to her, I woifld not have had 

uive evirlPTi tiad discovered the trick, a wife cannot 

I made h^hand, and often does not want to. 

'dri’s ni'Thr-T.*^ slips, hut no man can guard against a 
fa o re alter a day up the river and a supper at the 
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Star and Garter. I might have told the judge ho was an as.s, 
but then I should have had penal servitude for bank robbery, 
and that is worso than death. The only thing that puzzles 
me, though, is whether the law has committed murder or 1 
suicide. 


A HOLIDAY.^ 


Ev WHX.IAM ALLIKGII.VM. 


tlSZl-lBSO.Q 

Oux of the city, far aw.xy 
With Spring to-day ! 

Where copses tufted with primrose 
Give mo repose, 

Wood sorrel and wild viohd 
Soothe my soul's fret. 

The pure delicious vernal air 
blows away care, 

The birds’ reiterated songs 
lic.d fancied wrongs. 


Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a h.if. 

And on its gently luurinurim; How 
Doth glide lU'.d g<»j 

Till! bud-lespiinklcd boughs ami hedges, 
The sprouting sedge j 
W.iving ls.-}ide the water's brink. 

Come like cool lirin!: 

To fo.'en d lips, like fri..h ^olt lai.ul 
To kine t!'...t Led. 

.^h:e"a r tlj..;i the k::.e, I fe » 

.dv dr^si,.ni t r.c-.,! 
l.t ,, f i*,* «... ... t. 4. . ..il ** . , I ^ , 



t ^ e. 


» ii i 
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the successful EXPERniEHT IN DESICCATION. 

Bt edmokd abodt. 


(From ‘‘Tlie iljui the Brolcen Ear.”) 

Pdjiosd Aboct, ErencE noveBat, was War, and 

Ha became a joumalkt, war correspondent m the ^ 

editor of Le XIXme Silcle of 

^ote. among other boobs. »To^Eer^” ^* 05 e of a 

tains” (1856), ” The ilan -STitb tbe BTO.^n. Ear (1861), and^'Tbe 

(1863), “Madelcn” (1863). »Tba I^ons One” (186^). 

Bommxe of a Good Han” (18S0), He med January It, I880.J 


Oh tMs 20tli day of Januaiy, 1824, being worn down by a 
cruel malady and feeling tbe approach of the time when my 
person shtdl be absorbed in tbe Great All ; . t,- b 

I have written with my own band this testament, w'hicn 

the expression of my last -will. _ , 

I appoint as executor my nephew Nicholas Meiser, a wea y 

brewer in tbe city of Dantzie. _ ,, t- a of 

I bequeath my books, papers, and scientific collections 
all kinds, except item 3T12, to my very estimable and learne 
friend, Herr Von Humboldt. - 

I bequeath ail the rest of my effects, xeA and personal, 
valued at 100,000 Prussian thalers or 375,000 francs, to Colone 
Pierre Victor Fougas, at present desiccated, but living, an 
entered in my catalogue opposite No. 3712 (Zoology). 

I trust that he will accept this feeble compensation for the 
ordeals he has undergone in my laboratory, and the service be 
has rendered to science. 

Finally, in order that my nephew Nicholas lleiser may 
exactly imderstand the duties I leave him to perform, I 
resolved to inscribe here a detailed account of the desiccation 
of Colonel Fougas, my sole heir. ^ 

It was on the 11th of November in that unhappy year 181 -j, 
that my relations with this brave young man began. 1 
long since quitted Dantzie, where the noise of cannon and the 
danger from bombs had rendered all labor impossible, and re- 
tired -svith my instruments and books under tbe protection of 
the Allied Armies in tbe fortified town of Liebenfeld- The 
French garrisons of Dantzie, Stettin, Gastrin, Glogan, Ham- 
burg, and several other German towns could not coromunicats 
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with each other or with their native land ; meanwhile General 
Rapp was obstinately defending himself against the English 
fleet and the Russian army. Colonel Fougas was taken by a 
detachment of the Barclay de Tolly corps, as he was trying to 
pass the Vistula on the ice, on the way to Dantzic. They 
brought him prisoner to Liebenfeld on the 11th of November, 
just at my supper time, and Sergeant Garok, who commanded 
in the village, forced me to be present at the examination and 
act as interpreter. 

The open countenance, manly voice, proud firmness, and fine 
carriage of the unfortunate young man won my heart. He had 
made the sacrifice of his life. His only regret, he said, was 
having stranded so near port, after passing through four armies ; 
and being unable to carry out the Emperor’s orders. He ap- 
peared animated by that French fanaticism which has done so 
much harm to our beloved Germany. Nevertheless, I could not 
help defending him; and I translated his words less as an 
interpreter than as an advocate. Unhappily, they foimd upon 
him a letter from Napoleon to General Rapp, of which I pre- 
served a copy : — 

Abandon Dantzic, break the blockade, unite with the garrisons 
of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau, march along the Elbe, arrange with 
St. Cyr and Davoust to concentrate the forces scattered at Dresden, 
Forgau, Wittenberg, IVIagdeburg, and Hamburg; roll up an army 
like a snowball ; cross Westphalia, which is open, and come to de- 
fend the line of the Rhine with an army of 170,000 Frenchmen 
which you wiU have saved I 

Napoleox. 

This letter was sent to the headquarters of the Russian 
army, whilst a half-dozen illiterate soldiers, drunk with joy and 
bad brandy, condemned the brave Colonel of the 23d of the 
line to the death of a spy and a traitor. The execution was 
fixed for the next day, the 12th, and M. Pierre Victor Fougas, 
after having thanked and embraced me with the most touching 
sensibility (he is a husband and a father), was shut up in 
the little battlemented tower of Liebenfeld, where the wind 
whistles terribly through all the loopholes. 

The night of the 11th and 12th of November was one of the 
severest of that terrible winter. My seH-registering thermom- 
eter, which hung outside my window with a southeast exposure, 
piarkecj nineteen degrees below zero, centigraido- J went early 
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in the morning to bid tlio Colonel a bust binnveU, atnl met Ser- 
geant Garok, who said to me in bad German : — ■ 

; “We won’t hare to kill the I'rautzouaki, he b frozen to 
death." 

, I ran to the prison. The Colonel was lying on his back, 
rigid. But I found after a few iniimtcd’ oxuiBiiuiUon that tho 
rigidity of the body was not that of de.ath. Tho joints, tliough 
they had not their ordinary suppleness, could be bent and ex- 
tended without any great effort. The limbs, tlie face, aiul tho 
chest gave my hands a sensation of cold, but very dvifereiit from 
that which I had often experienced from contact ^s•^th corpses. 

hmowing that he had passed scvenil nights without sleep, 
and endured extraordinary fatigues, I did not doubt that lie had 
fallen into that profound and lethargic sleejj which is superin- 
duced by intense cold, and which if too far prolonged shickens 
r^piration and eircidation to a point where the most delicato 
physiological tests are necessary to discover the continuance of 
life. The pulse vns iusensible ; at least my fingers, benumbed 
vath cold, could not feel it, Jly hai'dness of hearijjg (I rvaa 
t en ip my sixty-nintb. year) prevented my determining by aua- 
emtatmn whether the beats of the heart still aroused those feeble 
ough prolonged vibrations which tlio ear continues to hear 
some toe after the hand fads to detect tliem. 

0 T 1 \ °buel had reached that point of torpor produced by 

to revive a man without causing him to die requires 
tto attentions. Some hours after, congela- 

to hfl it, impossibUity of restoration 

that W?, ® perplexity. On the one hand I knew 

1 coiddrot congelation; on the other, 

the attentions that 

out ha-rirS I," % ^ administer stimulants with- 

limbs bv tbrpp ’ o“ the trunk and 

and^feenllh'^i should succeed in bringing him back to health 

nothmS ‘'°?‘iemned by court-martial? Did 

death to dehvpi- V this repose akin to 

> eliver him to the horrors of execution ? 

life presence of this organism where 

fresh hold mon ’'^^mation took, as it were, 

P • I had so often desiccated and revived 
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beings quite elevated in. the animal scale, that I did not doubt 
the success of the operation, even on a man. By myself alone 
I could not revive and save the Colonel ; but I had in my lab- 
oratory aU the instruments necessary to desiccate Mm without 
assistance. 

To sum up, thi-ee alternatives offered themselves to me. 
I. To leave the Colonel in the crenellated tower, where ha 
would have died the same day of congelation, n. To revive 
him by stimulants, at the risk of killing Mm. And for what? 
To give him up, in case of success, to inevitable execution. 
III. To desiccate liim in my laboratory with the quasi certainty 
of resuscitating him after the restoration of peace. All friends 
of humanity will doubtless comprehend that I could not hesitate 
long. 

I had Sergeant Gkirok called, and I begged him to sell me 
the body of the Colonel. It was not the first time that I had 
bought a corpse for dissection, so my request excited no sus- 
picion. The bargain concluded, I gave Mm four bottles of 
kirschwasser, and soon two Russian soldiers brought mo Colo- 
nel Fougas on a stretcher. 

As soon as I was alone with Mm, I pricked one of his 
fingers : pressure forced out a drop of blood. To place it 
under a microscope between two plates of glass was the work 
of a minute. Oh, joy! The fibrin was not coagulated. I 
was not deceived then, it was a torpid man that I had under 
my eyes, and not a dead one I 

I placed him on a pair of scales. He weighed one hundi-ed 
and forty pounds, clothing included. I did not care to imdress 
Mm, for I had noticed that animals desiccated directly in con- 
tact with the air died oftener than those which remained 
covered with moss and other soft materials, during the ordeal 
of desiccation. 

My great air pump, with its immense platform, its enormous 
oval WTought-iron receiver, which a rope running on a pulley 
firmly fixed in the ceiling easily raised and lowered by means 
of a windlass — all these thousand and one contrivances wMch 
I had so laboriously prepai’ed in spite of the railleries of those 
who envied me, and which I felt desolate at seeing rmemployed, 
were going to find their use ! Unexpected circmnstances had 
arisen at last to procure me such a subject for experiment, as I 
had in vain endeavored to procure, while I was attempting to 
reduce to torpidity dogs, rabbits, sheep, and other mammals by 
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tlie aid of freezing mistnres. Long ago, witiiout donbt, -would 
these results have been attained if I bad been aided by those 
who surrounded me, instead of being made the butt of their 
railleries — if our authorities had sustained me -svith their in- 
fluence instead of treating me as a subversive spirit. 

I shut myself up tete-d-tite -with the Colonel, and took 
care that even old Gretchen, my housekeeper, now deceased, 
should not trouble me during my work. I had substituted for 
the wearisome lever of the old-fashioned air pumps a wheel 
arranged -with an eccentric, which transformed the circular 
movement of the axis into the rectilinear movement required 
by the pistons : the wheel, the eccentric, the connecting rod, 
and the joints of the apparatus all worked admirably, and 
enabled me to do everytl^g by myself. The cold did not 
impede the play of the machine, and the lubricating oil was 
not gummed : I had refined it myself by a new process founded 
on the then recent discoveries of the French iavant, M. Che- 
vreul- 

Having extended the body on the platform of the air pump, 
lowered the receiver and luted the rim, I -undertook to submit 
ir gradually to the influence of a dry vacuum and cold. Cap- 
sules fiUed -with chloride of cadcium were placed around the 
Colonel to absorb the water which should evaporate from the 
body, and to promote the desiccation. 


^ I certainly fo-und myself in the best possible situation for 
aUDjecting the human body to a process of gradual desiccation 
-mthoufc mdden interruption of the functions, or disorganiza- 
tion^oi the tissues or fluids. Seldom had my experiments on 
rotiiers and tardigrades been surrounded -with equal chances of 
suwess, yet they had always succeeded. But the particular 
na e or the subject, and the special scruples imposed upon my 
comcienc^ obliged me to employ a certain number of new con- 
tv ‘wmch I had long since, in other connections, foreseen. 
_ e expediency of. I had taken the pains to arrange an open- 
mg at ^ch end of my oval receiver, and fit into it a heavy 
which enabled me to foflow with my eye the effects of 
Colonel. I -was entirely prevented from 
fipvn+Ai ¥ ^ 0^ ™y laboratory, from fear that a too 

ct'uJ "f put an end to the lethargy of the 

in the fluids. If a thaw had 

tir^h “y experiment. But 

the tiicrmomecer kept for several days between six and eight 
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degrees belo-w zero, and I -was very happy in seeing the lethargic 
sleep continue, -without ha-ving to fear congelation of the tissues. 

I commenced to produce the vacuum -with extreme slo-wness, 
for fear that the gases distributed through the blood, becoming 
free on account of the difference of their tension from that of 
rarefied air, might escape in the vessels and so bring on imme- 
diate death. Moreover, I -watched, every moment, the effects 
of the vacuum on the intestinal gases, for by expanding inside 
in proportion as the pressure of the air diminished outside of 
the body, they could have caused serious disorders. The tis- 
sues might not have been entirely ruptured by them, but an 
internal lesion would have been enough to occasion death in a 
few hours after reanimation. One observes this quite fre- 
quently in animals carelessly desiccated. 

Several times, too rapid a protrusion of the abdomen put 
me on my guard against the danger which I feared, and I was 
obliged to let in a little air under the receiver. At last, the 
cessation of all phenomena of this Idnd satisfied me that the 
gases had disappeared by exosmose or had been expelled by 
the spontaneous contraction of the viscera. It was not until 
the end of the first day that I could give up these minute pre- 
cautions, and carry the vacuum a little further. 

The next day, the 13th, I pushed the vacuum to a point 
where the barometer fell to five millimeters. As no change 
had taken place m the position of the body or limbs, I was sure 
that no convulsion had been produced. The Colonel had been 
desiccated, had become immobile, had lost the power of per- 
forming the functions of life, without death having supervened, 
and without the possibility of returning to activity having de- 
parted. His life was suspended, not extinguished. 

Each time that a surplus of watery vapor caused the barom- 
eter to ascend, I pumped. On the 14th, the door of my labora- 
tory was literally broken in by the Russian General, Count 
TroUohub, who had been sent from headquarters. This distin- 
guished officer had run in all haste to prevent the execution of 
the Colonel and to conduct him into the presence of the Com- 
mander in Chief. I loyally confessed to him what I had done 
under the inspiration of my conscience ; I showed him the body 
through one of the bull’s-eyes of the air pump ; I told him that 
I was happy to have preserved a man who could furnish useful 
information to the liberators of my country ; and I offered to 
resuscita.te hibl at my o-v\m, expens.e if they would promise ipe tQ 
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tesp6ct Ris life and liberty. The General, Count IroUohub, 
unquestionably a distinguished man, but one of an exclusively 
military education, thought that I "was not speakuig seriously. 
He .■went out slamming the door in my face, and treating jn0 
like an old fool. 

I set myself to pumping again, and kept the vacuum at a 
pressure of from three to fivo millimeters for the space of three 
months. I knew by experience that animals can revive after 
being submitted to a di-y vacuum and cold for eighty days. 

On the 12th of February, 1814, having observed that for a 
month no modification had taken place in the shrinking of the 
flesh, I resolved to submit the Colonel to another series of opera- 
tions, in order to insure more perfect preservation by complete 
desiccation. I let the air reenter by the stopcock arranged for 
the purpose, and, after raising the receiver, proceeded at once 
to my experiment. 

The body did not 'weigh more than forty-six pounds ; I had 
then reduced it nearly to a third of its original iVeight. It 
should he borne in mind that the clothing had not lost as much 
water as the other parts. How the human body contains nearly 
four fifths of its own weight of water, as is proved by a desic- 
cation thoroughly made in a chemical drying furnace. 

I accordingly placed the Colonel on a tray, and, after slid- 
ing it into my great furnace, gradually raised the temperature to 
seventy-five degrees, centigrade. I did not dare to go beyond 
this h^t, from fear of altering the albumen and rendering it 
msoluble, and a,lso of taking a-way from the tissues the capac- 

^ of reabsorbing tie -water necessary to a return to their 
functions. 


taken care to arrange a convenient apparatus so that 
me furnace -was constantly traversed by a current of dry air. 
ims air -was dried in, traversing a series of jars filled with 
sulpiMio acid, quicklitae, and chloride of calcium. 

, ^ "week passed in the furnace, the general appearance of 

the body had not changed, but its weight was reduced to forty 
pounds, clothing included. Eight days more brought no new 
of weight. From this, I concluded that the desicca- 

ir. ^ corpses mummified 

much vaults for a century or more end by weighing no 

UehtSfh ^ ^^^f-score of pounds, but they do Lt become so 

oZit olt ^ their tissues. 

un the ..Tti of February, I myself placed the Colonel in the 
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boxes whicL. I had had made for his occupancy. Since that 
time, that is to say during a space of nine years and eleven 
months, vre have never been separated. I carried with me 
to Dantzic. He stays in my house. I have never placed him, 
according to his number, in my zoological collection; he re- 
mains by himself, in the chamber of honor. I do not grant 
any one the pleasure of re-using his cldoride of calcium. I will 
take care of you till my dying day, O Colonel Fougas, dear 
and unfortunate friend ! But I shall not have the joy of 
■witnessing your resurrection. I shall not share the delight- 
ful emotions of the warrior returning to life. Your lachrymal 
glands, inert to-day, but some day to be reanimated, will not 
pour upon the bosom of your old benefactor the sweet dew of 
recognition. For you 'will not recover your life until a day 
when mine will have long since departed ! Perhaps you wiU 
be astonished that I, loving you as I do, should have so long 
delayed to draw you out of this profound slumber. Who 
knows but that some bitter reproach may come to taint the 
tenderness of the first offices of gratitude that you will per- 
form over my tomb ! Tes ! I have prolonged, without any 
benefit to you, an experiment of general interest to others. I 
ought to have remained faithful to my first intention, and re- 
stored your life, immediately after the signature of peace. But 
what ! Was it well to send you hack to France when the sim 
of your fatherland was obscured by our soldiers and allies? 

I have spared you that spectacle — one so grievous to such a 
soul as yours. Without doubt you would have had, in March, 
1815, the consolation of again seeing that fatal man to whom 
you had consecrated your devotion ; but are you entirely sure 
that you would not have been swallow'ed up with his fortune, 
in the shipwreck of Waterloo? 

For five or six years past, it has not been your Avelfare, nor 
even the welfare of science, that prevented me from reanimat- 
ing you : it has been . . . Forgive me, Colonel, it has been a 
cowardly attachment to life. The disorder from which I am 
suffering, and which will soon carry me off, is an aneurism of 
the heart; violent emotions are interdicted to me. If I were 
myself to undertake the grand operation whose process I have 
traced in a memorandum annexed to this instrument, I would 
without any doubt succumb before finishing it ; my death would 
be an ■untoward accident which might trouble my assistants and 
cause your resuscitation to fail. 
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Rest content I Ton will not have long to wait, and more- 
over, what do you lose by waiting? Ton do not grow old, you 
are always twenty-four years of age ; your children are grow- 
ing up, you win he almost their contemporary when you come 
to life again. You came to Liebenfeld poor, you are now in 
my house poor, and my will makes you rich. That you may 
be happy also, is my dearest ■wish. 

I direct that, the day after my death, my nephew, Nicholas 
ileiser, shall call together, by letter, the ten physicians most 
illustrious in the kingdom of Prussia, that he shall read to 
them my •wiU. and the annexed memorandum, and that he shall 
cause them to proceed without delay, in my o-wn laboratory, to 
the resuscitation of Colonel Fougas. The expenses of travel, 
maintenance, etc., etc., shall be deducted from the assets of my 
estate. The sum of two thousand thalers shall he devoted to 
the publication of the glorious results of the experiment, in 
German, French, and Latin. A copy of this pamphlet shaR 
be sent to each of the learned societies then existing in 
Europe. 

In the entirely unexpected event of the efforts of science 
being unable to reanimate the Colonel, all my effects shaR 
revert to Nicholas ileiser, my sole surviving rela'bive. 

John JIeiseb, hl.D. 

It did not take long to get spread about the town that 
M. Martout and the hlessieurs Renaidt, intended, in conjunc- 
tion "with several Paris to resuscitate a dead man. 

il. ilartont had sent a detailed account of the case to the 
^lebrated Karl Nibor, who had hastened to lay it before the 
-Biological Society. A committee was forthirith appointed to 
accompany il. Nibor to Fontainebleau. The six commissioners 
and the reporter agreed to leave Paris the loth of August, 
eing glad to escape the din of the public rejoicings. M. Mar- 
tout -was notified to get things ready for the experiment, which 
wotdd probably last not less than three days. 

.T - Paris papers annotineed tHs great event among 

tneu ‘ itecellaneous Items,” but the puhRe paid Rttle attention 
e grand reception of the army xetumino' from Italy 
ngrossed everybody’s interest, and, moreover, the French do 
newspaper” ^ moderate faith in miracles promised in the 

On the morning of the 15th of August, il. Karl Nibgr pre^ 
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seated liiinself at M. Renault’s with Doctor Jlartout and the 
committee appointed by the Biological Society of Paris. 

hi. Nibor and his colleagues, after tho usual compliments, 
requested to see the subject. They had no time to lose, as tho 
experiment could hardly last less than three days. Leon 
hastened to conduct them to the laboratory and to open the 
three boxes containing tho Colonel. 

They fomid that the patient presented quite a favorable 
appcavauco. hi. Nibor took off his clothes, which tore like 
tinder from having been too much dried in Father hleiser’s 
furnace. Tho body, when naked, was pronounced entii-ely 
free from blomi.sh and in a perfectly healthy condition. No 
one would yet have guaranteed success, but every one was full 
of hope. 

After this prcliinuiary examination, M. Renault put his 
laboratory at tho service of his guests. He offered them aU that 
ho possessed, with a luunilicenco which was not entirely fieo 
from vanity. In case tho employment of electrici‘-y should 
appear necessary, ho had a powerful battery of Leyden jars 
and forty of Bunsen’s elements, which were entirely new. 
i I. Nibor thanked him smilingly. 

“ Save your riches,” said he. “ With a bath tub and cal- 
dron of boiling water, we will have everything we need. The 
Colonel needs nothing but humidity. The thing is to give him 
tho quantity of water necessary to the play of the organs. If 
you have a small room where one can introduce a jet of vapor, 
we will bo more than content.” 

il. Audrot, the architect, had very wsely built a little bath- 
room near the laboratory, which was convenient and well 
lighted. The celebrated steam engine was not far off, and its 
boiler had not, up to this time, answered any other purpose 
than that of warming tho baths of M. and IMme. Renault. 

The Colonel was carried into this room, "with all the care 
necessitated by his fragility. It was not intended to break his 
second ear in the hurry of moving. . Leon ran to light the lire 
under the boiler, and M. Nibor created him Fireman, on the 
field of battle. 

Soon a jet of tepid vapor streamed into tho bathroom, 
creating round the Colonel a humid atmosphere which was 
elevated by degrees, and without any sudden increase, to tho 
temperature of the human body. These conditions of heat 
and humidity were maintained with the greatest care for 
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twenty-four liours. l!fo one in the house went to sleep. The 
memhers of the Parisian Committee encamped in the laboratory. 
Leon kept up the fire ; M. Nibor, il. Renault, and il. Afartout 
tooh turns in watching the thermometer. Aime. Renault 
was maHng tea and coffee, and punch too. Gothon, who had 
taken communion in the morning, kept praying to God, in the 
comer of her kitchen- that this impious miracle might not 
succeed. A certain excitement already prevailed throughout 
the town, but one did not know whether it should he attributed 
to theyefs of the loth, or the famous undertaking of the seven 
wise men of Paris. 

By two o’clock on the ICth, eneonraging results were 
obtained- The skin and mnseles had recovered nearly aU 
their suppleness, hut the joints were still hard to bend- The 
collapsed condition of the walls of the abdomen and the inter- 
val between the ribs, stUi indicated that the viscera' were far 
from having reabsorbed the quantity of water which, they had 
previously lost with Herr Aleiser. A bath was prepared and 
kept at a temperature of thirty-seven degrees and a hdlf. They 
left the Colonel in it two hours and a half, taking care to &2- 
qnently pass over his head a fine sponge so^ed with water. 

iL Nibor removed him from the hath, as soon as the skin, 
which was filled out sooner than the other tissues, began to 
assume a whidsh tinge and wrinkle slightlv. They kept him 
■Eutil the evening of the 16th in this humid room, where they 
arranged au apparatus which, from time to time, occasioned a 
fine rain oi a temperature of thirty-seven and a half degrees. 
A new ba A was given in the evening. During the night, the 
body was enveloped in flauneL but kept constanrlv in the same 
steaming atmosphere. 

On the morning of the 17th, after a third hath of an hour 
and a ball, the general eharaeterisrics of the figure and the 
prop^ons ox the presented their natural aspect : one 
■w^OTiIa tave called it a deeping man- Pive or six cuiious 
^rsoM were admitted to see it, among others the colonel of 
tne x:>{L In the presence of these witnesses. AI. ATibor moved 
successively all the joints, and demonstrated that thev had 
recovered their fiexibility. He gently kneaded the limbs, trunk, 
and. abdomen. He partly opened the lips, and separated the 
wnich were quite firmly closed, and" saw that the tongue 
Had rctomed to its ordinary size and consistency. He also 
mnlj opened tne eyelids i the eyeballs were firm and bright. 
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“Gentlemen,” said the philosopher, “these are indications 
■which do not deceive; I prophesy success. In a few hours 
you shall -witness the first manifestations of life.” 

“ But,” interrupted one of the bystanders, “ -why not imme- 
diately ? ” 

“Because the conjunotivoB are still a little paler than they 
ought to be. But the little veins traversing the whites of the 
eyes have already assumed a very encouraging appearance. 
The blood is almost entirely restored. What is the blood? 
Red globules floating in serum, or a sort of whey. The 
serum in poor Fougas was dried up in his veins ; the water 
which we have gradually introduced by a slow endosmose has 
saturated the albumen and fibrin of the serum, which is re- 
turned to the liquid state". The red globules which desic- 
cation had agglutinated, had become motionless like ships 
stranded in shoal water. Now behold them afloat again : they 
thicken, swell, round out their edges, detach themselves from 
each other, and prepare to chculate in their proper channels at 
the first impulse which shall be given them by the contractions 
of the heart.” 


“ It remains to see,” said M. Renaidt, “ whether the heart 
will put itself in motion. In a living man, the heart moves 
mider the impulse of the brain, transmitted by the nerves. 
The brain acts under the impulse of the heart, transmitted by 
the arteries. The whole forms a perfectly exact circle, without 
which there is no wellbeing. And when neither heart nor 
brain acts, as in the Colonel’s case, I don’t see which of the 
two can set the other in motion. You remember the scene in 
the ‘Ecole des Femmes,’ where Arnolphe knocks at his door? 
The valet and the maid, Alain and Georgette, are both in the 
house. ‘Georgette ! ’ cries Alain. -‘Well?’ replies Georgette 
Open the door down there!’ — ‘Go yourself! Go your- 

^ go! ’-‘I shan’t go either!’ 

— Open It right away ! ’ - ‘ Open it yourself ! ’ And nohlL 
opens It. X am inclined to think, Monsieur, that we are attemf 
mg a performance of this comedy. The house i . 
the Colonel ; ^nolphe. who wantl 
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‘WMcliever o£ you two doesn’t open the door, shan’t have 
anything to eat for four days I ’ ^\jQd forthwith ^Uain hurries 
himself, Georgette runs and the door is oxjeued. Now bear in 
mind that I speak in this way only in order to conform to your 
ovm course of reasoning, for the tenn ‘Vital Principle’ is at 
variance vrith the actual asiCrtioas of science. Life v/ili mani- 


fest itself as soon as the brain, or the heart, or any one of the 
organs which have the capacity of working spontaneously, shall 
have absorbed the quantity of water it needs. Organized mat- 
ter has inherent piroperties vrhich manifest themselves without 
the assistance of any foreign principle, whenever they are sur- 
rounded by certain conditions. 'Why do not !il. Fougas’ mus- 
cles contract yet i Vr’hy does not the tissue of the brain enter 
into action? Because they have not yet the amount of mois- 
ture necessary* to them. In the fountain of life there is lacking, 
perhaps, a pint of water. Bat I s hall be in no hurry to refill 
it ; I am^ too much afraid of breaking it. Before giving tliis 
gallant fellow a final bath, it will be necessary to knead all Hs 
organs again, to subject his a’odomen to regular compressions, 
in order that the serous membranes of the stomach, chest, and 
heart may ’oe perfectly disagglutinated and capable of slipping 
on each othsr. You are aware that the slightest tear in these 
parts, or the least resistance, would 'oe enough to kill our sub- 
jcCij fib the momfeut oi liis rsvival,^’ 


, speaking, lie united example to precept and kent 

itnej^g the tr^ of the ColoneL ... 

Never had the little line de la Faisanderie seen such a 
^*^^^hed passer-’oy stopped and inquired: — 
w b^L. s tne matter here ? Is it a funeral ? ” 

*■ Qnite the reverse. Sir.” 

'* A. christening, then ? ” 

‘* With warm water ! ” 


•Ahirth?” 


"-V being horn again!” . . . 

commissioner or police and the lieutenant of 
7^^ through the crowd and entered the 
gentlemen hastened to declare to hi. Eenauit 
nothing oi an official character, hat that 
curiosity. Jn the corridor they 
inrrtn Irnri ^-ud Gothon, who was lamenc- 

L^d to such SeS gOTemment lend its 
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About one o’clock, M. Nibor caused a new and prolonged bath 
to be given the Colonel, on coming out of which the body was 
subjected to a kneading harder and more complete than before. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, “we can carry M. Fougas into the 
laboratory, in order to give his resuscitation all the publicity 
desirable. But it will be weU. to dress him, and his uniform is 
in tatters.” 

“ I think,” answered good M. Kenault, “ that the Colonel is 
about my size ; so I can lend him some of my clothes. Heaven 
grant that he may use them! But, between us, I don’t hope for it.” 

Gothon brought in, grumbling, all that was necessary to 
dress an entirely naked man. But her bad humor did not hold 
out before the beauty of the Colonel : — 

“ Poor gentleman 1 ” she exclaimed, “ he is young, fresh, and 
fair as a little chicken. If he doesn’t revive, it will be a great 
pity I ” 

There were about forty people in the laboratory when Fougas 
was carried thither. M. Nibor, assisted by M. Martout, placed 
him on a sofa, and begged a few moments of attentive silence. 
During these proceedings, Mme. Renault sent to inquire if she 
could come in. She was admitted. 

“Madame and gentlemen,” said M. Nibor, “life will mani- 
fest itself in a few minutes. It is possible that the muscles 'ivill 
act first, and that their action may be convulsive, on account of 
not yet being regulated by the influence of the nervous system. 
I ought to apprise you of this fact, in order that you may not 
be frightened if such a thing transpires.” . . . 

He again began making systematic compressions of the 
lower part of the chest, rubbing the skin with his hands, half 
opening the eyelids, examining the pulse, and auscultating the 
region of the heart. 

The attention of the spectators was diverted an instant by 
a hubbub outside. A battalion of the 23d was passing, with 
music at the head, through the Rue de la Faisanderie. While 
the saxhorns were shaking the windows, a sudden flush man- 
tled on the cheeks of the Colonel. His eyes, which had stood 
half open, lit up with a brighter sparkle. At the same instant, 
M. Nibor, who had his ear applied to the chest, cried : — 

“ I hear the beatings of the heart ! ” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the chest rose with a violent 
inspiration, the limbs contracted, the body straightened up, 
and out came a cry : “FiVe VEmpereur 
G 
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RELIGION AND LOVE.^ 


By B. P. GAIJDOS. 


(From “Gloria.”) 

[Benito Perez Galdos : A Spanish novelist ; horn in Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, May 10, 1845. Among his works are: “ Gloria,” “ Dofia Perfects, ” 
“The Fountain of Gold,” and “ Halma.”] 


Morton decided to walk back to X.; in order to avoid 
passing through Eicobriga, he made a circuit which took him 
behind the Abbey. Just as he reached the narrow passage 
which runs past the eastern porch, he heard the rusty hinges of 
the door groan, and looking round, his eyes beheld Gloria 
de Lantigua. Morton could not have been more startled and 
agitated if a vision from heaven had dawned upon him. His 
■first instinct was to fly to her, but he controlled the impulse, 
and shrinking into a niche in the old Abbey wall, he stood as 
still as if he had been part of it. Gloria turned homewards, 
and passed him like some bright flash of thought across the 
darkness of his despair. He saw her disappear round the cor- 
ner of the lane and mechanically came out of his nook to follow 
her. 


I am, condemned never to see her again,” thought he. 

“ Then this once at least ■” But he kept at some distance, 

s opping when he had gained upon her, but hurrying after her 
when she had got far ahead ; and at last, when Gloria entered 
the garden gate, he stopped short. 

, . said. “ Now I will go.” And yet, 

before he could make up his mind to start, he sat for half an 
hom on a stone m the side street, which led from the little 
Abbey plaza dovra to the grass slope that led to the shore. 

■FrnTT. drop of water, falling on his hand, roused him 

W ^ea,m, and, looking up at the sky, he saw a dense yel- 
low cloud mth shadows of the gloomiest gray, and felt that 
i J °^oti°Sly oppressive Then a gust of 

bfifnrJ > sweeping whirling pillars of dust 

dmf to faU which splashed up the 

DT.n;pl were raining penny pieces. 

Darnel, seekmg shelter from the storm, which now upon 

Copyright, 1882, by William S. Gottsberger. Published by permission. 
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him, went: out of that alley into another, and at last found a 
large empty shed where he was perfectly sheltered. By this 
time the rain was falling in a deluge that was positively terri- 
fying, inundating the streets and seeming very capable of wash- 
ing the miserable little town bodily away. 

“ This is just how it rained on the wretched Plantagenet, 
the day it was wrecked. It seems to be a fate that pursues 
me ; I came in a tempest, and I am leaving in a tempest. The 
way of the Lord is past finding out.” And then looking up at 
the clouds, which were rent by the lightning and pouring out 
rivers, he said softly to himself : “ The waters saw Thee, O 
God, the waters saw Thee and were afraid, the depths also 
were troubled, the clouds poured out water, the air thrmdered 
and Thine arrows went abroad : The voice of Thy thunder 
was heard round about. . - . Thy way is in the sea, and 
Thy paths in the great waters and Thy footsteps are not 
known.” 

It was now quite dark, for the storm had anticipated the 
night, the day was already declining. Morton looked up at 
the west front of the Lantiguas’ house, which was on the oppo- 
site side of the street, and saw lights in the upper windows. 

“ They are all in there,” thought he, “ by this time, and 
Gloria is soothing the hours of the two old men with songs that 
are like angels’ songs — O God ! how happy are they I ” 

Time went on, the streets were now rivers ; cataracts poured 
from the roofs as if the flood gates of a reseiwoir had burst 
above them ; the rain lashed the walls as with a thousand 
whips, the few passers-by hurried along in dismay. At last, 
after about half an hour of this deluge, the skies seemed to 
have emptied themselves ; the torrent thinned out, the clouds 
passed over, and Nature seemed ready to smile again, with a re- 
vulsion as prompt as her rage had been, as though she had been 
indulging in a mere practical joke. 

“ It seems to me I can get on now,” thought Morton, “ but 
how am I to navigate these streets ? It would seem that I am ■ 
to suffer shipwreck not once, but twice, in Ficobriga.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, he heard voices . 
and shouts in the little plaza and also inside Lantigua’s garden. 

A number of persons hurried to the spot, and Daniel also went 
forward, slowly, at first, but as quickly as possible when he 
distinguished Gloria’s voice amid the cries of alarm. 

“ What has happened? ” he asked the first man he met. 
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“ The sudden flood has broken down the bridge, and Seno- 
rita Gloria is dreadfully alarmed, for Don Juan and his Kever- 
ence the Bishop had not returned from Brijan.” 

Morton foimd the garden open and went in; the first 
thing he saw was Gloria rushing across the garden. She was 
wrapped in a red cloak, and on her head and face sparkled a 
few drops of the rain, which had not yet quite ceased. She 
was tremulous with the chill and with alarm, and her pretty 
face was very pale. 

“ Daniel ! ” she exclaimed in surprise. “ You here I what 
do you want? ” And she fled back to the house. 

Morton followed her. 

“ Good God I ” she exclaimed. “ Do you not know what is 
happening? The rain has carried away the bridge ; my father 
and my tmele must have started from the Copse — oh ! I can- 
not live in this suspense — I must go there at once.” 

“But you cannot cross,” said one. 

“Yes, you can just get across,” said another. “Francisquin 
has this moment come from the cure’s house. There is a gap 
in the middle, but by clinging and jumping he could get 
across.” 

“Is Francisquin here, did you say? ” asked Gloria. 

“Yes, Senorita, he is here with a message from the master.” 

‘ Francisquin, here, come here ! ” Gloria shouted across the 
garden. ^ A lean, dark boy came forward, drenched from head 
to foot like a water god. 

And my father, my uncle? ” asked the girl. 

“hiothing has happened to them,” said the boy; “but no 
rae can cross in a coach, and only with great danger on foot, 
ine river has risen tremendously.” 

“ Did they give you no message for me? ” 

“ Yes, Senorita; that you are not to he uneasy, as all the 
gentlemen will stay at the Copse to-night, hut will retmm to- 
moCTow , ^ey will have to go up to Villamojada to cross the 

n ge at San Mateo, though I think they would do better to 
cross m boats.” 

^ Gloria. 

AC the same moment she fixed her eyes on Daniel Morton ; 
r terrors bemg relieved, her mind was wholly absorbed in 
gazmg at this ominous apparition. 

“ Good-by,” said the foreigner, “since I can be of no use 

nPT*A - 
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Gloria hesitated for a moment, agitated and confused. 

“Good-hy,” she repeated. “I thought you Avere already 
on. your way to England. Has the ship again been wrecked? 
Good Heavens ! you always come with a storm. Why have 
you come again? Why did you come before? — For God’s 
sake, Daniel, what does it all mean? ” 

Her eager face betrayed anxious curiosity and the love 
which mastered her and which had not been wholly beaten out. 

“ Will you not show me so much favor as to give me your 
hand?” 

The servants, one after another, had left them. 

“ But I want to know,” said Gloria, “ why you are here and 
not on 3’’our way to England. I never thought of seeing you 
again. Why have you come back ? — But no, I do not want to 
know — I want to know nothing.” 

“ It was the direct will of God that I should see you this 
night. Give me your hand.” 

“Take it — and farewell.” Morton kissed it with devo- 
tion. “Farewell, in earnest.” 

“ In earnest,” said Daniel. 

“ Where is your horse ? ” asked Gloria. 

“ I have lost it.” 

“ Lost it ! But then ” 

“I am going on foot.” 

“ Where to, if there is no bridge ? ” Morton reflected 
seriously — strange I that the bridge should just now be broken 
down. 

“It is a long way round,” added the girl, probing her 
friend’s very soul, as it seemed, with her gaze. 

“I will go to the iim here, in Ficobriga.” 

“ To be sure. Good night.” 

Still Morton stood rooted to the ground. 

“ Good night,” he repeated in a tone of anguish. “But are 
you going already ? Oh ! this is horrible and wicked 1 ” 
Gloria herself could not move from the spot. 

“ Yes, I am going ; I must” — she said sadly. “This un- 
expected meeting is a trick of the devil. My friend, go. 
Good-by.” 

“You turn me out? Oh 1 this is too horrible. But I will 

not obey, I call God to witness ” and Morton took a step 

towards the house. 

“I turn you from the house, only because I must, because 
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God demands the sacrifice,” cried Gloria, ^'ain^y endcaroring 
to choke down the torrent of her passion. 

“ It is false ! it is false ! ” cried Morton, in a fever of excite- 
ment. “You do not love me, yon have mocked at me, at mo — 
a miserable stranger flung here by the waves, and vdio cannot 
escape though he desires to fly.” 

“You are not reasonable and kind, as you were last time 
we met. My friend, if you care for me and respect me, go- 
I implore you.” 

The poor child was almost choked with the words. 

“And never see you again! — If I fly, God will drag 
back to you. Never see you again ! I will tear my eyes out 
before I obey you.” 

“You can see me better in your memory than ■svith your 
eyes. It was you who advised that v.'e should each make some 
sacrifice. Why do you now oppose it ? ” 

“ Because God himself has led me to you, and said to mo : 
‘ Go and take that which is thine to all eternity.’ ” 

“ Who is your God ? ” 

“ The.same as yours. There is but one God.” 

Gloria felt her passion seething in her soul 5 it was becom- 
ing uncontrollable. 

“Morton, my friend,” she said wfldly, “I implore and be- 
seech you to go. Go at once, if you care to remain enshrined 
in my heart.” 

“I do not care, I cannot care!” he exclaimed, with such 
vehemence that she quailed. 

A fearM turmoil confused her senses and clouded her 
discernment, as the rising of noxious vapors clouds the 


My faend, she said once more in desperation that was 
almost a deling, “if you care for my love— and I love you 
more my Me— go, leave me in peace. Wfll you believe 
wiiat I say ? I love you more than ever, most of all when we 
are parted. 


“It is false I ” he said, “false, false ! ” 

a desperate appeal to 
‘‘TMs is unworthy of you, Daniel; you are 

not what I thought you.” j > j 

else'” ^ muttered Morton. “I can he nothing 

“I shall hate you.” 
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“ Then hate me. Oh, I would rather you should, a thousand 
times rather ! ” 

“ AU ties and bonds between us are broken,” said Gloria, 
in an agonized tone. “ Leave me — ah 1 why do you not 
leave me ? ” 

“I did leave you — but fate, or God, or I know not what, 
brought me again to your side.” 

“ God ? ” she exclaimed. “ God ? ” 

“I cannot believe in chance.” 

“ But I believe in Satan ! ” she cried. 

A furious blast suddenly swept down upon them ; they could 
hardly hear each other speak. 

Gloria,” said Morton, with the solemnity of passion, “in 
the name of God, who is our creator, I appeal to you — darlin^f 
of my heart, love of my life — come, fly with me ; come, follcrw 
me.” 

“ Merciful Savior 1 ” cried the girl, in helpless terror. 

“You do not hear the mysterious call of destiny — of God' 

I do ; the sky, the earth, aU, everything says to me : ‘ She U 
for you.’ ” 

“ Oh I go, good-by, farewell I ” exclaimed Gloria, cksoin'/ 
her hands over her ears, and te.aring herself away, she rushed 
into the house ; but Daniel followed her. She was in, and tijQil 
to shut the door, but Morton opposed it, with aU his /dceri'^ii 
and entered behind her. ° ^ 

“ What dreadful weather ! ” muttered Prancisca. “ It • 
as though the end of the world were come I Mercy I Oui^'ri 
has blown out the light on the stairs — and how tli© door I . 
slamming I Koque, Roque ! ” ' 

At the worthy housekeeper’s call, Roque made hhs ao, 
ance, half asleep, and met her as she came 
Tiasaacre. ^ 
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and “wanted to lift the honse up bodily into the air. Tell me, 
stupid head, haye yon seen the Senorita go upstairs? ” 

“Yes, some time since.” 

“How could you have seen her then, when yon were fast 
asleep? Can she be in the dining room? No, it is all darh. 
Go and lock the door and light the lantern, and we will search 
the house.” 

“ Search it? ” 


“ Yes, man ; I am not easy in my mind. I fancied I saw ! 

— Holy Saint Anthony preserve us ” 

“ A ghost, a spirit? ” 

“ There, that will do ; lock the door, come upstairs, and 
hold your tongue,’ and they went upstairs together. 

“ Ahl ^ said Franeisca, as they reached the top passage. 

“ Senorita Gloria is shut up in her room. I see the light 
through her door,’ and going up to it she called out ; — 

“ Good night, Senorita.” 

Then they went over the whole house, hut they found no 
one. The wind did not cease j it stormed the house, on all 
sides, as if to fling it to the ground and to tear it from its strong 
foundations and whirl it away in fragments. It seemed as 
though allFicobriga, with the Abbey and the tower, might be 
wept away by the tornado, like a boat that has lost its rudder. 
lhe_ trees in the garden leaned from the gale, their branches 
waving ^e wild disheveled hair, and the squalls of rain rattled 

“ad fury of the gale 
with hif+PT- violent weeping, mingled 

in fSr-m® again as furious as ever; the houghs, 

S noheSfi^ each other, and amid the turmofl 

W tttt ^as not difficult to 

nmSS ?'‘“,’’”^5'“^“"llotliliaabeeiifcozeiito 

her honor f remembered her family, her name, 

' she cried, covering her eyes with one 
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hand and stretching out the other, as though she saw an abyss 
before her and was cra-ving help. “ Where are you ? ” Mor- 
ton clasped her in his arms. 

“ Here,” he said. “ At your side, and I will never leave 
you.” 

“ How madly yon talk ! — you must go — you ought to fly; 
but ah ! for God’s sake do not leave me now. I am dying.” 

“How?” said Daniel, resolutely. “Never; nothing shall 
tear me from you.” 

“ My father ! ” she murmured. 

“ I do not care for him.” 

“ My religion I ” 

Her lover was silent, and his head sank on his breast. 

“ Daniel I ” cried the girl, in tones of anguish. “ What is 
the matter?” 

He did not answer, and laying her hand under his heard, 
she gently forced him to raise his head. 

“ You have said the fatal word. I can never accept that,” 
said he. “ You have frozen the blood in my veins, and wrung 
my heart as if you had lashed it with a whip.” 

“Why are you so agitated?” said the girl, herself terrifled 
at his terrors. “Daniel, friend of my soul, do not widen the 
gulf that parts us; on the contrary, let us try to fill it up.” 

“ But how?” 


“ Let us make an effort, let us amalgamate our beliefs in 
one creed, and bring our consciences to meet halfway. Have 
we not sinned together? Then let us he one in something 
good — in truth. Let us honestly examine what it is that 
divides us, and we shall find that it cannot be such an insu- 
perable distance.” 

“In the eyes of heaven and earth, no — but in the eyes 
of men — immense.” 

“O God!” cried Gloria, bursting into tears: “Hast Thou 
no mercy in store for us? ” “ 


“Aly love, my darling,” cried Morton, kissing her passion 
ately. “ The moment has in truth come when all must bf c ear 
between us.” 


still 


“^d when we must boldly face this hideous question ” 

“ Yes — It 13 inevitable.” 

“ Kemorse stands before us and threatens us with Hu 
ffl it orta out to us= . Ye „= one now = 


“ Forever I ” he murmured, 
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‘•'We can never part noTv.” 

‘•Xever ! — and the hoar for troth has struck.” 

‘•AhJ Daniel!” cried Gloria, with a snxideii and fervid 
surging up of religious emotion. “ Love of my life, companion 
of my soul, husband of my choice, let us kneel together, before 
that image of our crucified Redeemer, and make a solemn, vow 
this night to agree upon our religious differences, maMng every 
possihle concession, las much as you. We are both the chil- 
dren of the Savior Christ, let us fix our eyes on TTini — Daniel, 
Daniel, why do you turn away ? ” 

Gloria had fallen on her knees in front of the croeinx, and 
clung to ilorton’s arm that he might do the same; but he only 
stood upright, with his head sank upon his breast, klever had 
his face seemed to her so beautiful or so pathetic. Pale and 
grave, his blue eyes looked down, with a gaze of infinite sad- 
ness, and seen in profilfi, the line of his features, his smooth 
brow and soft, pointed beard, made his resemblance to the 
image of the incarnate Son gjoite perfect. 

‘•■RTiy do yon not even look at me?” asked Gloria, in 
despair- 

“I can do no more .” cried iforton, with a sudden flash 

or resolve. •'• Gloria, I am not a Christian ” 

-What?_DanieL O ilaty, Yirgin Mother I ” 
i mmo ao 1^ tell you aU,” said her lover, with the deep- 
“I ^ imt a Christian ; I am a Jew.” 
trr,,, ri • — ^^ather, Eedeemer 1 ” The words broke 

^ ^ and anguish, like the dying 

see- a mif "'’•ho fafis stabbed through and again, or who 

See £?onT r ^ the^flames of hell. Her 

voice died on her bps, and she sank senseless on the floor. 


By KDGAE Kiwesrr 
[3S17-.] 



^ sward are swt 

A. Lmit of me grassy lane I ci eet her. 
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She steals a gracious hand across the gate ; 

My o-wn its timid touch an instant flatters ; 

Below the glooming leaves vre linger late. 

And gossip of a thousand airy matters. 

I gladden that the hay is stored with luck ; \ 

I smile to hear the pumpkin bed is turning} 

I mourn the lameness of her speckled duck ; 

I marvel at the triumphs of her chvnning. 

Ikom cow to cabbage, and from horse to hen, 

I treat bucolics with my rustic charmer, 

At heart the most unpastoral of men, 

Converted by this dainty little farmer. 

And yet if one soft syllable I chance. 

As late below the glooming leaves we linger, 

The pretty veto sparkles in her glance. 

And cautions in her brown uplifted finger. 

0 happy trysts at blossom time of stars t 
0 moments when the glad blood thrills and quickens ! 
O all-inviolable gateway bars 1 
0 Vesta of the milking pails and chickens I 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 

Bv HENRY THOMAS BUCEXE. 

^Henkt Thojiab BncKi.E, philosopliical historian, was bom at Lee, Kent, 
November 24, 1821, and on account of his delicate health was educated at home, 
chiefly by his mother. In 1840, on the death of his father, a wealthy Xondon 
shipowner, he inherited an ample fortune, which enabled him to indulge his 
fondness for hooks and to give himself up to literary pursuits. In 1857 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his famous “ History of Civilization in England,” which 
produced a sensation in Europe and America. The special doctrine that it sought 
to uphold was that climate, soil, food, and the aspects of nature are the determin- 
ing factors in intellectual progress. After the publication of the second volume 
(1861), Buckle set out on an Eastern tour, and died of typhoid fever at Damas- 
cus, Syria, May 29, 1862. Eor twenty years he was reckoned ono of the finest 
chess players in the world.] 

Those readers wbo are acquainted with, the manner in 
which in the physical world the operations of the laws of 
nature are constantly disturbed, will expect to find in. the 
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moral vorld disturbances equally active. Such aberrations 
proceed, in both instances, from minor laws, which at particu- 
lar points meet the larger laws, and thus alter their normal 
action. Of this, the science of mechanics affords a good 
example in the instance of that beautiful theory called the 
parallelogram of forces — according lo which the forces are to 
each other in the same proportion as b the dbgonal of their 
respective parallelograms. Thb b a law pregnant with great 
results; it b connected with those important mechanical 
resources, the composition and resolution of forces; and no 
one acquainted with the evidence on wMch it stands ever 
thought of questioning ib truth. But the moment we avail 
ouKclv 63 of it for practical purposes, we find that in its action 
it b vmrped hy other laws, such as those concerning the fric- 
tion of air, and the different density of the bodies on which we 
operate, ari^g from the chemical composition, or, as some sup- 
pose, from their atomic arrangement. Perturbations being thus 
et in, the pure and simple action of the mechanical law dis- 
appears. Still, and although the results of the law are inces- 
sancly dbturhed, the law itself remains intact. Just in the 
same way, the great social kw that the moral actions of men 
are the product not of their volition, but of tbeir antecedents, 

which trouble ite operation with- 
tho" 13 quite sufucient to explain 

i ^ jam ions which we find from year to year in the 

the same country. Indeed, 
u M moral world b far more abundant 

aato^S Physical world, the only ground for 

Sdfr^Srfr^ variations 7honld no/bf greater i 

. r ances that the discrepancies are so tri- 
rm SKoe idea of the prodigious energy of those 
constantly ktermptef seem to 

irion ^ per- 

thbiiftL^^'nf ^ ore marked by 

annuallv coti^^ sequence. Even the number of marriages 
sMy contraked m determined, not hy the temper and 

bSduakSr'^^ over which 

^°^^«rity. It is now known that 

™ En»S S the price of com; 

England the expenenee of a century has proved that. 
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instead of having any connection with personal feelings, they 
are simply regulated by the average earnings of the great mass 
of the people : so that this immense social and religious institu- 
tion is not only swayed, but is completely controlled, by the 
price of food and by the rate of wages. In other cases, uni- 
formity has been detected, though the causes of the uniformity 
are still unknown. Thus, to give a cuilous instance, we are 
now able to prove that the aberrations of memory are marked 
by this general character of necessary and invariable order. 
The post offices of London and of Paris have latterly published 
returns of the nmnber of letters which the writers, through for- 
getfulness, omitted to direct; and, making allowance for the 
difference of circumstances, the returns are year after year 
copies of each other. Year after yea.r the same proportion of 
letter writers forget this simple act ; so that for each succes- 
sive period we can actually foretell the munber of persons 
whose memory will fail them in regard to this triffing and, as 
it might appear, accidental occurrence. 

To those who have steady conception of the regularity of 
events, and have firmly seized the great truth that the actions 
of men, being guided by their antecedents, are in reality never 
inconsistent, but, however capricious they may appear, only form 
part of one vast scheme of imiversal order, of which we in the 
present state of knowledge can barely see the outline, — to those 
who understand this, which is at once the key and the basis of 
history, the facts just adduced, so far from being strange, will 
be precisely what would have been expected, and ought long 
since to have been known. Indeed, the progress of inquiiy is 
becoming so rapid and so earnest, that I entertain little doubt 
that before another century has elapsed, the chain of evidence 
will be complete, and it will be as rare to find an historian 
who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as it 
now is to find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the 
material world. 

It will be observed that the preceding proofs of our actions, 
being regulated by law, have been derived from statistics — 
a branch of knowledge which, though still in its infancy, has 
ali'eady thrown more light on the study of human nature than 
all the sciences put together. But although the statisticians 
have been the first to investigate this great subject by treating 
it according to those methods of reasoning which in other fields 
have been found successful ; and although they have, by the 
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application, of numbers, brought to bear upon it a very power- 
ful engine for eliciting truth, — we must not, on that account, 
suppose that there are no other resources remaining by which 
it may likewise be cultivated ; nor should we infer that because 
the physical sciences have not yet been applied to history, they 
are therefore inapplicable to it. Indeed, when we consider the 
incessant contact between man and the external world, it is 
certain that there must be an intimate connection between 
human actions and physical laws ; so that if physical science 
has not hitherto been brought to bear upon history, the reason 
is, either that historians have not perceived the coimection, or 
else that, having perceived it, they have been destitute of the 
knowledge by which its worl^gs can be traced. Hence there 
has arisen an unnatural separation of the two great departments 
of inquiry, the study of the internal, and that of the external : 
and although, in the present state of European literature, there 
are^ some unmistakable symptoms of a desire to break down this 
artificial barrier, stUl it must be admitted that as yet nothing 
has been actually accomplished towards effecting so great an 
end.^ The moralists, the theologians, and the metaphysicians 
continue to prosecute their studies without much respect for what 
they deem the inferior labors of scientific men ; whose inquiries, 
indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous to the interests of 
re gion, and as inspiring us with an undue confidence in the 
resources of the human understaning. On the other hand, the 
c lya ors o physical science, conscious that they are an ad- 
° y* proud of their own success,- and, 

the more stationary position 

whiVli despise pursuits the barrenness of 

which has now become notorious. 

^ the business of the historiau to mediate between these 
two parties, and reconede their h +-i j. • 
the point at which their resp^efr 1 Pretensions by showing 

To setae the te™ of thisSfe ,1° T -f S 

nil T.;a+„,.,r T?.... • 7 “‘on will be to fix the basis oi 

and emea their achons are merely the prodoet of a coUieion 

to r r« tAe"*, it hecomea neeessary 

toSlSto f“‘r' '“P»rta“«a at those phenomena i to in- 
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ETHICS OF THE HEROIC AGE.^ 

Br WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

(Erora “ Juventos Mundi.”) 

[WiLtiAii Ewart Gl.vdstone : An English statesman and writer ; bom in 
Liverpool, December 29, 1809 j died May 19, 1898. He was sent to Eton and 
then to Oxford, taking the highest honors at the university. He then studied 
law ; entered Parliament ; became president of the Board of Trade, chancellor 
of the exchequer ; succeeded Lord Palmerston as leader of the House of Com- 
mons; in 1868 succeeded Disraeli as first lord of the treasury ; and held many 
other high ofSoes. He was the greatest statesman in England, and also took a 
high rank among men of letters. His writings are many and varied, including 
essays, translations, and works on theology and philology. Among the more 
notable aro: “The State in its Relations with the Church” (1838), “Church 
Principles considered in their Results” (1840), “Manual of Prayers from the 
Liturgy" (1845), '“On the Place of Homer in Classical Education" (1857), 
“Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age” (3 vols., 1858),- “ ‘Ecce Homo’ ” 
(1868), “A Chapter of Autobiography” (1868), “ Juventus hlundi” (1869), 
“The Vatican Decrees” (1874), “Homeric Synchronism” (1876), “Homer” 
(1878), “Gleanings of Past Years” (7 vols., 1879), “Landmarks of Homeric 
Study " (1890), “ An Introduction to the People’s Bible History ” (1895), 
“Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler” (1890), and “On the 
Condition of Man in a Future Life ’’ (1896).] 

The point in which, the ethical tone of the heroic age stands 
highest of all is, perhaps, the strength of the domestic affections. 

They are prevalent in Olympus; and they constitute an 
amiable feature in the portraiture even of deities who have 
nothing else to recommend them. Not only does Poseidon 
care for the brutal Polyphemus, and Zeus for the noble and 
gallant Sarpedon, but Ares for Ascalaphus, and Aphrodite for 
JEneas. In the Trojan royal family there is little of the higher 
morality ; but parental affection is vehement in the characters, 
somewhat relaxed as they are in fiber, both of Priam and of 
Hecuba. Odysseus chooses for the title, by which he would he 
known, that of the Father of Telemachus. The single por- 
traiture of Penelope, ever yearning through twenty years for 
her absent husband, and then praying to be removed from life, 
that she may never gladden the spirit of a meaner man, could 
not have been designed or drawn, except in a country where 
the standard, in this great branch of morality, was a high one. 
This is the palmary and all-su£5cient instance. Others might 
be mentioned to follow, though none can equal it. 

Perhaps even beyond other cases of domestic relation, the 

1 By permission of the Publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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natural Bentiment, as between parents and cbildren, was pro- 
foundly ingrained in the morality of the heroic age. The feel- 
ing of Achilles fox Peleus, of Odysseus for his father Laertes 
and his mother Anticlea, exhibits an affection alike deep and 
tender. Those who die young, like Simoisius by the hand of 
Ajax, die before they have had time to repay to their parents 
their threptra, the pains and care of rearing them. Phoenix, 
in the height of wrath with his father, and in a country where 
homicide was thought a calamity far more than a crime, is 
restrained from offering him any •violence, lest he should he 
branded, among the Achaians, with the stamp of Parricide. 
All this was reciprocated on the side of parents ; even in Troy, 
as ■we may judge from the conduct and words of Hector, of 
Andromache, of Priam. While the father of Odysseus pined 
on earth for his return, his mother died of a broken heart for 
his absence. And the Shade of Achilles in the Underworld 
only craves to know whether Peleus is stiU held in honor ; and 
a momentary streak of light and joy gUds his dreary and 
gloomy existence, when he learns that his son Heoptolemus has 
proved himself worthy of his sire, and attained to fame in 
war. The very selfish nature of Agamemnon does not prevent 
his feeling a watchful anxiety for his brother Menelaus. Where 
human interests spread and ramify by this tenacity of domestic 
affections, there the generations of men are firmly knit together ; 
concern for the future becomes a spring of noble action ; affec- 
tion for the^ past engenders an emulation of its greatness ; and 
.-s it 13 in history that these sentiments find their means of sub- 
sistence, the primitive poet of such a country scarcely can but 
be an historian. 

We do not find, indeed, that relationships are traced in 
omer by name beyond the degree of first cousins. But that 
the tie of Hood was much more widely recognized, we may 
judge from the passage in the Second Iliad, which shows that 
^e di’raions of the army were subdivided into tribes and clans. 
Gues^Hp likewise descended through generations : Diomed 
Glaucus exchange arms, and agree to avoid one another in 
fight, because fteir grandHthers had been xenoi. 

. *be Poet’s admiration for heautiful form is 

!^ke with reference to men, women, and animals. 
^ greatest wamor, is also his most beautiful man ■ 

ja'x, t e second soldier, has also the second place in beauty, 
according to Odysseus. Nireus, his rival for that place, is 
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commemorated for his beauty, though in other respects he is 
declared to have been an insignificant personage. ' Odysseus, 
elderly, if not old, is carried into rapture by the beauty of 
Nausicaa. Not Helen alone, but his principal women in gen- 
eral, short of positive old age (for Penelope is included), are 
beautiful. He felt intensely, as appears from many passages, 
the beauty of the horse. But this admiring sentiment towards 
all beauty of form appears to have been an entirely pure one. 
His only licentious episode, that of the Net of Hephsestus, he 
draws from an Eastern mythology. He recounts it as sung 
before men only, not women; and not in Greece, but in 
Scheria, to an audience of Phcenician extraction and associa- 
tions. It is in Troy that the gloating eyes of the old men fol- 
low Helen as she walks. The only Greeks to whom the like is 
imputed are the dissolute and hateful Suitors of the Odyssey. 
The proceedings of Here in the Eourteenth IHad are strictly 
subordinated to policy. They are scarcely decent; and a 
single sentiment of Thetis may be criticised. But the observa- 
tions I would offer are, first that all the questionable incidents 
of sentiments are m the sphere of the mythology, which in 
several important respects tended to corrupt, and not to ele- 
vate, mankind. Secondly, how trifling an item do they con- 
tribute to the great Encyclopedia of human life, which is pre- 
sented to us in the Poems. Thirdly, even among the great 
writers of the Christian ages, how few will abide the applica- 
tion of a rigid test in this respect so well as Homer. And 
lastly, let us observe the thorough rectitude of purpose which 
governs the Poems : where Artemis, the severely pure, is com- 
monly represented as an object of veneration, but Aphrodite is 
as commonly represented in such a manner as to attract aver- 
sion or contempt, and when, among human characters, no licen- 
tious act is ever so exhibited as to confuse or pervert the sense 
of right and wrong. The Poet’s treatment on Paris on earth, 
whom he has made his only contemptible prince or warrior’, is 
in strict keeping with his treatment of Aphrodite among 
Immortals. 

With regard to anything which is unbecoming in the human 
person, the delicacy of Homer is uniform and perhaps unri- 
valed. In the case of women, there is not a single allusion to it. 
In the case of men, the only allusions we find are grave and 
admirably handled. When Odysseus threatens to strip Ther- 
sites, it is only to make him an object of general an^ unmitigated 
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disgust. . When Priam foretells the mangling of his own naked 
corpse hj animals, the insult to natural decency thus anticipated 
serves only to express the intense agony of his mind. The 
scene in which Odysseus emerges from the sea on the coast of 
Scheria, is perhaps among the most careful, and yet the most 
simple and unaffected, exhibitions of true modesty in all liter- 
ature. And the mode in which all this is presented to us 


suggests that it forms a true picture of the general manners 
of the nation at the time. That this delicacy long subsisted 
in Greece, we learn from Thucydides. The morality of the 
Homeric period is that of the chMhood of a race ; the morality 
of the classic times belongs to its manhood. On the side of 
the latter, it may he urged that two causes in particular tend 
to raise its leveL With regular forms of political and civil 
organization, there grows up in written law a public testimonial 
on behalf, in the main, of truth, honesty, and justice. Pur, 
while private conduct represents the human mind under the 
bias of every temptation, the law, as a general mle, spealrs that 
which our pere^tions would afirm were there no such bias. 
But further, with law and order comes the clearer idea and 
luller enjoyment of the ixuits of labor ; and for the sake of 
security each man adopts, and in general acts upon, a lecogni* 
ritm of the rights of property. These are powerful agencies 
for good m a great department of morals- Besides these, with 
a more imposing beauty, but probably with less of practical 
^cacy, the specuiatiTe intellect of man goes to work, and 
estaolish^ abstract theories of virtue, vice, and their conse- 
qpences, which by their comprehensiveness and method put out 
0 comtenance the mdetemdnate ethics of remote antigW- 
^ this n, to be laid m one scale. But the other would, I 
Y single considera- 

Homeric age brought both the sense 
Md the ^ead oi the divine justice to hear in restraint of vice 
^d pa&iom And ^n the whole, after the survey which has 

somewhat rib to assert 
ttot either the duties or men to the deity, or the larc^er claims 
or upon m:m, were better understood in the age of Pericles 
or ^Heander of Sylla or Augustus, than in the age of Homer. 

. following sketch of Greek life in the heroic age 
noi. ne far -^nde oi the truth. 

so widely as now separated 
Uom the low, is educated under tutors in reverence of Hs 
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parents, and in desire to emulate their fame ; he shares in 
manly and in graceful sports j acquires the use of arms ; hardens 
himself in the pursuit, then of all others the most indispensable, 
the hunting down of wdd beasts; gains the knowledge of 
medicine, probably also of the lyre. Sometimes, with many- 
sided intelligence, he even sets himself to learn how to build 
his own house or ship, or how to drive the plow firm and straight 
do-\vn the furrow, as well as to reap the standnig corn. 

And, when scarcely a man, he bears arms for his country or 
his tribe, takes part in its government, learns by direct instruc- 
tion and by practice how to rule mankind through the use of 
reasoning and persuasive power in political assemblies, attends 
and assists in sacrifices to the gods. For, all this time, he has 
been in kindly and free relations, not only with his parents, 
his family, his equals of Iris own age, but with the attendants, 
although they are but serfs, who have knorvn him from infancy 
on his father’s domain. 

He is indeed mistaught unth reference to the use of the 
strong hand. Human life is cheap ; so cheap that even a mild 
and gentle youth may be betrayed, upon a casual quarrel over 
some childish game with his friend, into taking it away. And 
even so throughout his life, shordd some occasion come that 
stirs -up his passions from their depths, a -wild beast, as it were, 
awakes within him, and he loses his humanity for the time, 
until reason has reestablished her control. Short, however, of 
such a desperate crisis, though he could not for the world rob 
his friend or his neighbor, yet he might be not unwilling to 
triumph over him to his cost, for the sake of some exercise of 
signal ingenuity ; while, from a hostile tribe or a foreign shore, 
or from the individual who has become his enemy, he will ac- 
quire by main force what he can, nor wiU. he scruple to inflict 
on him by stratagem even deadly injury. He must, however, 
give liberally to those who are in need ; to the wayfarer, to the 
poor, to the suppliant who begs from him shelter and protec- 
tion. On the other hand, should his own goods be wasted, the 
liberal and open-handed contributions of his neighbors will not 
be wanting to replace them. 

His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual 
excess in vogue, or the opportimities of it glaring in his eye 
and sounding in his ear. Gluttony is hardly known ; drunken- 
ness is marked only by its degrading character, and by the evil 
consequences that flow so straight from it ; and it is abhorred. 
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But lio loves the gciiiid uso of nicJils utul jcjoiees iu 
when tho guests, gathered in hu fallier’s hall, enjoy a libera^ 
hospitality, and the Wine laautlcs iu the cup- I'or then t *ey 
listen to the strains of the juiiistfol, who celebrates before them 
tho newest and the dearest of Uie lieruie tales that stir t leu 
blood, and rouse their inaiily re-> (dntiou to bo worthy, in their 
turn, of their country and their country's heroes. Ha joins t lo 
dance in the feativalK of religion ; tho maiden's hand upon his 
wrist, and the gilded knife gleaming from his belt, a;j they 
course from point to point, or wheel iu round on round. 4 ha 
maiden, some Nausicaa, or somo Ilcrmioiio of a neigli^bonng 
district, in duo time he weds, amidst the rujoicings of their 
families, and brings her homo to cherish lier, “from tho flower 
to the ripeness of tho grape,” with respect, fidelity, and love. 

"Whether as a governor or as governed, polities bring him, 
iu ordinary circumstances, no great share of trouble. Govern- 
ment is a machine, of wdiich the wheels move easily enough ; 
for they are well oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and 
desires ; "by unity of interest ; by respect for authority, and for 
those in whose hands it is reposed; by love of tlio common 
countiy, the common altar, the couunoa festivals and games, 
to 'W’bich already there is largo resort. In peace he settles the 
disputes of his people, in war he lends them the precious ex- 
ample of heroic daring. Ho consults them, and advises with 
them, on all grave affairs ; and liis wakeful care for their inter- 
ests is rewarded by tlie ample domains wliicb aro set apart lot 
the prince by the people. Finally, he closes his eyes, delivering 
over the scepter to his son, and leaving much peace and bappi' 
ness around him. 


Such was, probably, the state of society amidst the conclud- 
ing phase of which Homer’s youth, at least, was passed. 
a dark and deep social revolution seems to have followed tho 
Trojan war; we have its workings already become visible in 
the Odyssey. Scarcely could even Odysseus cope with it, con- 
tracted though it was for him within the narrow hounds of 
Ithaca. On the mainland, the bands of the elder society are 
soon wholly broken. The Pelopid, Neleid, (Enid houses are a 
wreck : disorganization invites the entry of new forces to control 
it; the Dorian lances bristle on the iEtolian beach, and the 
primitive Greece, the patriarchal Greece, the Greece of Homer, 
is no more. 
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THE CHAEIOT RAGE AT ANTIOCH.^ 

By lew WALLACE. 

(From “Bea-Hur : A Tale of the Christ.’*) 

[Lewis Wali.ace : generally known as Lew Wallace, American general, 
lawyer, diplomatist, and novelist, was born at Brookville, Ind., April 10, 
1827. He served as lieutenant in the Mexican War, attained the rank of major 
general of volunteers during the Civil War, and from 1881 to 1885 was United 
States minister to Turkey. When not engaged in public service he has practiced 
law and devoted himself to literature. He is chiefly celebrated as the author of 
the historical novel, “Ben-Hur” (1880), which has had a phenomenal sale. 
He has written two other historical novels, “ The Fair God” and “The Prince 
of India ” ; “The Boyhood of Christ” ; and a life of Benjamin Harrison.] 

At length the recess came to an end. 

The trumpeters blew a call, at which the absentees rushed 
back to their places. At the same time some attendants 
appeared in the arena, and, climbing upon the division wall, 
went to an entablature near the second goal at the west end, 
and placed upon it seven wooden balls ; then returning to the 
first goal, upon an entablature there they set up seven other 
pieces of wood hewn to represent dolphins. 

“What shall they do with the balls and fishes, O sheik?” 
asked Balthasar. 

“Hast thou never attended a race?” 

“ Never before ; and hardly know I why I am here.” 

“ W ell, they are to keep the count. At the end of each 
round run thou shalt see one ball and one fish taken down.” 

The preparations were now complete, and presently a 
trumpeter in gaudy uniform arose by the editor, ready to blow 
the signaTof commencement promptly at his order. Straight- 
way -the stir of the people and the hum of their conversation 
died away. Every face near hy, and in the lessening perspec- 
tive, turned to the east, as all eyes settled upon the gates of 
the six stalls which shut in the competitors. 

The unusual flush upon his face gave proof that even 
Simonides had caught the universal excitement. Ilderim 
pulled his beard fast and furious. 

“ Look now for the Roman,” said the fair Egyptian to 
Esther, who did not hear her, for, with close-drawn veil and 
beating heart, she sat watching for Ben-Hur. 

1 Copyright, 1880, by Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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on th.e other hand, to approach it timidly -was to incur the 
hazard of heing thrown behind in the beginning of the race ; 
and that -was certain forfeit of the great advantage always 
striven for — the position next the division -wall on the inner 
side of the course. 

This trial, its perils and consequences, the spectators knew 
thoroughly; and if the opinion of old Nestor, uttered what 
time he handed the reins to his son, were true • — 


It is not strength but art obtained the prize, 
And to he s^vif t is less than to be wise ■ — 


all on the benches might well look for warning of the winner 
to he now given, justifying the interest with which they breath- 
lessly watched for the result. 

The arena swam in a dazzle of light ; yet each driver looked 
first thing for the rope, then for the coveted inner lino. So, 
all six aiming at the same point and speeding furiously, a 
collision seemed inevitable , nor that merely. What if the 
editor, at the last moment, dissatisfied with the start, should 
withhold the signal to drop the rope? Or if he should not 
give it in time ? 

The crossing was about two hundred and fifty feet in width. 
Quick the eye, steady the hand, unerring the judgment re- 
quired. IF now one look away ! or his mind wander ! or a 
rein slip I And what attraction in the ensembU of the thou- 
sands over the spreading balcony I Calculating ripon the 
natural impulse to give one glance, — just one, — in sooth of 
curiosity or vanity, malice might be there witli an artiticcj; 
while friendship and love, did they serve the late result, miglit 
be as deadly as malice. 

The divine last touch in perfecting the beautiful is anima- 
tion. Can we accept the saying, then those latter days, no 
tame in pastime and dull in sports, have scarcely anything to 
compare to the spectacle offered by the six contestants, Lot 
the reader try to fancy it ; let him first look down upon tin; 
arena, and see it glistening in its frame of dull gray /'canito 
walls ; let him then, in this perfect field, sec tlio cliariots lii/hf 
of wheel, very graceful, and ornate as paint and hurnishinJ 
can make them, Messala’s rich with ivory and gold ; lot J 
see the drivers, erect and statuesque, undisturhed* hy 
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motion of the cars, their limbs naked, and fresh and ruddy 
■with, the healthful polish of the baths — in their right hands 
goads, suggestive of torture di’eadful to the thought — in their 
left hands, held in careful separation, and high, that they may 
not interfere with view of the steeds, the reins passing taut from 
the fore ends of the carriage poles; let him see the fours, 
chosen for beauty as 'well as speed ; let him see them in magnifi- 
cent action, their masters not more conscious of the situation 
and all that is asked or hoped from them — their heads tossing, 
nostrils in play, now distent, now contracted — limbs too dainty 
for the sand which they touch but to spurn — limbs slender, 
yet "with impact crushing as hammers, every muscle of the 
rounded bo^es instinct with glorious life, swelling, diminish- 
mg, jnstifying the world in taking from them its ultimate 
measure of force ; finally, along -with chariots, drivers, horses, 
let the reader see the accompanying shadows fly, and -with such 
istinctness as the picture comes he may share the satisfaction 
an pleasure of those to whom it was a thrilling fact, 

M a feeble fancy. Every age has its plenty of sorrows; 
He^en help -where there are no pleasures ! 

The competitors having started each on the shortest line for 
the position next the wall, yielding -would be like giving up tbe 
race, and who dared yield? It is not in common nature to 
ment from ^ career ; and the cries of encourage- 

Stherm! indistinguishable: a roar which 

Uad^e same effect upon aU the drivers. 

the ^hen the trumpeter by 

firnnnprl fiia i action, however, the ludgcs 

oS IfS notan instant too soon, foi the hoof of 

the iell. Nothing daunted, 

forward, and ° hh loosed the reins, leaned 

“f alSr"“ *l.eK.Manfa=- 

ade^aSt 

mate fiinointr +h i, Athenian’s right-hand trace- 

yokefeflow. Both 

their w^U aTiS • ^hc ushers had 

lyith horror- nnlv thousand held their hreath 

“ Jove with us the consul sat was there shouting. 

witA us ! screamed Diusus, frantically. 
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“ He wins ! Jove with ns I ” answered his associates, seeing 
Messala speed on. 

Tablet in hand, Sanballat tm-ned to them ; a crash from the 
course below stopped his speech, and he could not but look 
that way. 

Messala having passed, tlie Corinthian was the only con- 
testant on the Athenian’s right, and to that side the latter 
tried to turn his broken four ; and then, as ill fortune would 
have it, the wheel of the Byzantine, who was next on the left, 
struck the tailpiece of his chariot, knocking his feet from 
under him. There was a crash, a scream of rage and fear, 
and the unfortunate Gleanthes fell under the hoofs of his own 
steeds ; a terrible sight, against which Esther covered her eyes. 

On swept the Corinthian, on the Byzantine, on the Sidonian. 

Sanballat looked for Ben-Hur, and tuiuied again to Drusus 
and his coterie. 

“ A hundred sestertii on the Jew ! ” he cried. 

“ Taken ! ” answered Drusus. 

“ Another hundred on the Jew ! ” shouted Sanballat. 

Nobody appeared to hear him. He called again ; the situa- 
tion below was too absorbing, and they were too busy sliouting. 
“ Messala I Messala ! Jove with us ! ” 

When the Jewess ventured to look again, a party of work- 
men were removing the horses and broken car ; another party 
were taking off the man himself ; and every bench on which 
there was a Greek was vocal with execrations and prayers for 
vengeance. Suddenly she dropped her hands ; Ben-Hur, un- 
hurt, was to the front, coursing freely forward along with the 
Roman ! Behind them, in a group, followed the Sidonian, the 
Corinthian, and the Byzantine. 

The race was on, the souls of the' racers were in it ; over 
them bent the myriads. 

» * » * * 

When the dash for position began, Ben-Hur, as we have 
seen, was on the extreme left of the six. For a moment, like 
the others, he was half blinded by the light in the arena j yet 
he managed to catch sight of his antagonists and divine tJieir 
purpose. At hlessala, who was more than an antagonist to him, 
he gave one searching look. The air of passionless Iiautour 
characteristic of the fine patrician face was there as of old, arnl 
so was the Italian beauty, which the helmet rather increased ; 
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but more — it may have been a jealous fancy, or the effect of 
the brassy shadov,- in which they were at the moment cast, sm 
the Israelite thought he saw the soul of the man as thro^ti a 
cflzsi darMy, cruel, cunning, desperate ; not so escited as de^t- 
mined — a soul in a tension of watchfulness and fierce reso » 6. 
In a timg not longer than was required to tuni to his our 
again, Ben-Hur felt his own resolution harden to a lihe temps-- 
At whatever costs, at aB hazards, he wo^d humble this enemy - 
Prize, friends, wagers, honor — everything that can be thoug 
of as a possible interest in the race was lost in the 
liberate purpose. Eegard for life even should not hold hnn 
hact. Yet there was no passion on his part ; no blinding 
or heated blood from heart to hrmn and baelt again ; no nn- 
pulse to fling himself upon fortune; he did not believe m 
fortune; far otherwise. He had his plan, and, confiding m 
himself, he settled to the task, never more observant, never 
more capable. The air about him seemed to glow with renewed 
transparency. , 

I^en not halfway across the arena, he saw that !Bessa^ 5 
rush would, if there were no collision, and the rope fells 
him the wall ; that the rope would fhU, he ceased as soon to 
doubt; and, farther, it came to Mm, a sadden fiashlike insight, 
that ilessala knew it was to be let drop at tbe last momenu 
^rearrangement with the editor couid ^fely reach that point 
in the contest) ; and it suggested, what more Koman-like 
for the omciM to lend Mmself to a cotmtrvman who, besides 
being so popular, had also so much at stake? There conld. he 
no other accounting for the confidence with which ileMala 
pushed his four forward the instant the competitors were 
dentiaily checking their fours. 

It is one thing to see a necessity and another to act upon it- 
Ben-Hur yielded the wail for the time. The rope fell, and all 
the lours but his sprang into the course under the urgency of 
voice and lash. He drew head to the right, and, with all 
speed or his Arabs, darted across the trSls of Ms opponent^ 
the angle of movement being such as to lose the least time and 
gain ths^ greatest possible advance. So, wMle the spectators 
Were sMvering at tie Athenian’s mishap, and the Sidonian, 
BiWintine, and Corinthian were striving, with such sldli as 
they possessed, to avoid involvement in the ruin, Ben-Htm 
s rt cpc arotmd and took the course neck and neck with hless^j 
tiioagh on the outside. The marvelous skill shown in making 
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the change thus from the extreme left across to the right 
■without appreciable loss did not fail the sharp eyes upon the 
benches ; the circus seemed to rock and rock again -with pro- 
longed applause. Then Esther clasped her hands in glad 
surprise ; then SanbaUat, smiling, offered liis hundred sestertii 
a second time without a taker ; and then the Romans began to 
doubt, thinking Messala might have found an equal, if not a 
master, and that in an Israelite I 

And now, racing together side by side, a narrow interval 
between them, the two neared the second goal. 

The pedestal of the three pillars there, viewed from the 
west, was a stone wall in the form of a half-circle, around which 
the course and opposite balcony were bent iu exact parallelism. 
Making this turn was considered in aU respects the most tell- 
ing test of a charioteer ; it v/as, in fact, the very feat in which 
Orestes failed. As an involuntary admission on the part of 
the spectators, a hush fell over all the circus, so that for the 
first time in the race the rattle and clang of the cars plunging 
after the tugging steeds were distinctly heard. Then it would 
seem hlessala observed Ben-Hur, and recognized him ; and at 
once the audacity of the man flamed out in an astonishing 
manner. 

“Down Eros, up Mars I ” be shouted, whirling his lash with 
practiced hand. — “ Down Eros, up Mars ! ” he repeated, and 
caught the well-doing Ai’abs of Ben-Hur a cut the like of which 
they had never known. 

The blow was seen in every quarter, and the amazement 
was universal. The silence deepened ; upon the benches be- 
hind the consul the boldest held his breath, waiting for the 
outcome. Only a moment thus: then, involuntarily, down 
from the balcony, as thunder falls, burst the indignant cry of 
the people. 

The four sprang forward affrighted. No hand had ever 
been laid upon them except in love ; they had been nurtiued 
ever so tenderly; and as they grew, their confidence in man 
became a lesson to men beautiful to see. What should such 
dainty natm-es do under such indignity but leap as from death ? 

Forward they sprano- as with one impulse, and forward 
leaped the car. Past question every experience is serviceable 
to us. Where got Ben-Hur the large hand and -mighty grip • 
which helped him now so well? Where but from the oar v/ith 
which so long ho fought the sea? -ind what was the sxjring 
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o£ tlia floor ttadcr Ms feet to tee fliztr eccentric Inrcli 'sritn 
’srMcli in the old time the tremhling ship yielded to the beat ot 
staggering biflovrs, drank trith their povrer? So he ^pt his 
place, and gave the four free rein, and called to them in sooth- 
ing voice, trying merely to guide them rotmd the dangerous 
tom; and before the fever of the people began to abate, he 
had hack the maitery, Xor that only: on approaching the 
first goal he vras again side by side vrith hlessala, beating tvith 
Mm the sympathy and admiration of every one not a Eoman- 
So clearly vras the feeling ^ovm, so vigorons its maniicKa- 
tion, that ITessab, vith all his boldness, felt it nnsafe to trme 
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bent forward motionless, except as their faces turned following 
the contestants. Ilderim quit combing his beard, and Esther 
forgot her fears. 

“A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” cried SanbaUat to the 
Romans under the consul’s awning. 

There was no reply. 

“ A talent — or five talents, or ten ; choose ye I ” 

He shook his tablets at them defiantly. 

“ I will take thy sestertii,” answered a Roman youth, pre- 
paring to write. 

“ Do not so,” interposed a friend. 

“Why?” 

“Messala hath r^ched his utmost speed. See him lean 
over his chariot rim, the reins loose as flying ribbons. Look 
then at the Jew.” 

The first one looked. 

“ By Hercules ! ” he replied, his countenance faUing. “ The 
dog throws all his weight on the bits. I see, I see I If the 
gods help not our friend, he will be rim away with by the 
Israelite. No, not yet. Look I Jove with us, Jove with us I ” 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, shook the velaria 
over the consul’s head. 

If it were true that Messala had attained his utmost speed- 
the effort was with effect ; slowly but certainly he was betdn- 
ning to forge ahead. His horses were running with their h^ds 
low down ; from the balcony their bodies appeared aetuall" ro 
skim the earth ; their nostrils showed blood-red in expacs’o'**- 
their eyes seemed straining in their sockets. CertainI-%^5 
good steeds were doing their best. How long could ths-^ksT^ 
the pace ? It was but the commencement of the sixth 
On they dashed. As they neared the second o'oal, 
turned in behind the Roman’s car. 
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Over in the east end Simonides’ party held their peace. 
The merchant’s head -was hent low. Uderim trigged at his 
heard and dropped his brows till there was nothing of his eyes 
but an occasional sparkle of light. Esther scarcely breathed. 
Iras alone appeared glad. 

Along the home stretch — sixth round — Messala, leading, 
and next him Ben-Hnr, and so close it was the old story : — 

Krst flew Emnelus on Pheretian steeds ; 

"With those of Ttos bold Diomed succeeds ; 

Close on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind, 

And seem 3uat mounting on bis ear hehind; 

Pull on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 

And hovering o’er, their stretching shadow sees. 


Thus to the first goal and round it. Messala, fearful of 
losing his place, hugged the stony wall with perilous clasp ; a 
foot to the left, and he had been dashed to pieces j yet, when 
the turn was finished, no man, looking at the wheel tracks of 
the two cars, could have said here went Messala, there the Jew. 
They left but one trace behind them. As they whirled by, 
Esther saw Ben-HuPs face again, and it was whiter than before. 

Simonides, shrewder than Esther, said to Uderim the moment 
the nv^ turned into the course : « I am no judge, good sheik, 

u Hen-Hur be nob about to execute some design. His face hath 
that look.” ° 


To which Bderim answered: “Saw you how clean they 
were, and fresh? By the splendor of God, friend, they have 
not been runrung ! But now watch ! ” 

One hall and one dolphin remained on the entablatures, and 
all the people drew a long breath, for the begfoning of the end 
was at hand. 

i„rr gave the scourge to his four, and, smart- 
icin lear and pain, they dashed desperately forward, prom- 
King for a bnef time to go to the front. The effort ended in 
frinw-k Byzantine and Corinthian each made the 

of fh ^ I'csirit, after which, they were practically out 

'll! fU ^ • "^^^^^npon, with a readiness perfectly explicable, 

the faction except the Romans joined hope in Ben-Hur 
their feeHng. 

rolled ” tliey shouted, and the blent voices 

rolled o-.rwhelmmgly against the consular stand. 
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From tho benches above him as ho passed tho favor de- 
scended in fierce injunctions. 

“ Speed thee, Jew ! ” 

“ Take the wall now ! ” 

“ On ! Loose tho Arabs ! Give them rein and scourge ! ” 

“ Let liim not have the turn on thee again ! Now or never I ” 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, stretching their 
hands imploringly to him. 

Either he did not hear, or could not do better, for halfway 
round tho course, and he was still follomng; at the second 
goal even stiU no chancre. 
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There had never been anything of the kind more simple, 


seldom anything so instantaneous. 

At the moment chosen for the dash, klessala was moving 
in a circle round the goal. To pass him Ben-llur had to cross 
the track, and good strategy required the movement to be in a 
fonvard direction, that is on a like circle limited to the least 
possible increase. The thousands on the benches understood 
it all: they saw the signal given — the magnificent response; 
the four close outside Messala’s outer wheel, Ben-Hur’s inner 
wheel behind the other’s car — ail this they saw. Then they 
heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill through the circus, 
and, quicker than thought, out over the course a spray or 
shh^g white and yellow flinders flew. Doivn on its right 
side toppled the bed of the Homan’s chariot. There was a 
rebound as of the axle hitting the hard earth. ; another and 
another ; then the ear went to pieces, and ilessala, entangled 
in the reins, pitched forward headlong. To increase the 
horror of the sight hy making death certain, the Sidonian, 
who had the wall ne:^ behind could not stop or turn out. 
Into the wreck full speed he drove ; then over the Homan, 
and into the latter’s four, all mad with fear. Presently out 


of the turmoil, the fighting of horses, the resound of blows, 
the murky cloud of dust and sand, he crawled in time to ^see 
the Corinthian and Byzantine go on down the course after 
Ben-Hnr, who had not been an instant delayed. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and shouted, 
and screamed. Those who looked that wav caught glimpse^ 
of ilessala, now under the trampling of the fours, now under 
Ae abandoned cars. He was still they thought him dead; 
but far the greater number followed Ben-Hur in his career. 
They had not seen the cunning touch of the reins hy which, 
turning a litHe to the left, he caught ilessala’s wheel with- tho 
iron-ahod point of Ms axle and crushed it ; but they had seen 
the transformation of the man, and themselves felt the heat 
and glow of his spirit, the heroic resolution, the maddening 
energy of action with which by loo^ word, and gesture he so 
sullenly inspired Ms Arabs. And such nmning! It 
rather the long leaping of lions in harness ; bnt for the Itun- 
bermg chariot it seemed the four were flying. When the 
yzantine and the GorintMan were halfv/-ay do^ the course, 
Bfcu-Hur turned the first goaL 
And the. race was Woit ! 
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The consul arose, the people shouted themselves hoarse, the 
editor came down from his seat and crowned the victors. 

The procession was then formed, and, ’midst the shouting 
of the multitude which had had its will, passed out of the Gate 
of Triumph. 

And the day was over. 


THE WOUNDED SENTINEL. 

By EDJIOXDO DE AJnCIS. 

[Edjioxdo de Ajiicis: An Italian writer; born at Oneglia in Liguria, 
October 21, 184.0. After serving several years in the Italian army, be made his 
home iu Turin and gave his time wholly to literary work. His writings are 
strong, ^mpathetic, at times humorous, and always graceful in style. Their 
titles include: “Army Life” (1869), “Recollections of 1870-1871 ” (1872), “The 
College Friends," “ The Paternal Home ” (1872), “A Great Day,” “Hearts,” 
and several works of travel, including, “Spain,” “Recollections of London,” 
“Constantinople,” and “ilorocoo.”j 

It was growing dart. The streets of the city were full of 
people. Those shops w'hich are generally open during the 
evening were in great part closed, and the remainder were 
being shut one by one. Here and there, at the corners, on the 
squares, in front of the cafes, on the steps of the churches, 
were groups of men and boys, who were talking in low and 
excited voices, tui-ning from time to time to look around them 
in order to see that no suspicious person was listening. There 
was a continuons descent of people from the houses to the 
street ; they stopped a moment on the doorway, looked to the 
right and left as if uncertain which way to go, and then mingled 
in the crowd. In the whispering of the crowd, althouo'h it wa.s 
much denser and more noisy than usual, there was perceptiblr- 
a suppressed and almost timid tone. Now and then a knot of 
people crossed the street hurriedly, and behind them a 
train of gamins who made way for themselve.s between 
legs of the people with their elbows and shonhler/j, v/hUtJiri'f 
and shrieking as they did so. At the sound of any yr/r^ 
which made itself heard above the general murmur 
stopped and turned back to ask what was the matter. 
only some one who had made nse of an expre.-"-ion a F'-v 
Stronger than the others— that was all. After tie 
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looked at Mm a moment and lie at the people, every one "went 
on Ms way. A moment later a great blow was beard on one 
side of tbe street ; every one turned in tbe direction of tbe 
sound. Who is it? Wbat is it? Wbat’s happened? It 
was a shopkeeper who had closed and barred his door. The 
carriages passed slowly, and the coachmen begged the crowd to 
make way, v/ith an unusually polite smile, and a motion of the 
wMp that was excessively courteous. On the corners, by the 
light of the lamps, were seen those poor newspaper venders 
assailed by ten people at a time, who, holding out the sou 
with one hand, seized the desired dieet with the other, drew 
to one side, then unfolded it in haste, and searched with 
avidity for some important news. Some of the passers-by 
stopped, formed a circle round the possessor of the journal, 
and the latter read in a low voice while the others listened 
attentively. 


Suddenly all the people are seen running toward the end of 
a street ; there is instantly a great press, a loud shout, a tre- 
mendous confusion 5 above the heads can be seen four or fire 
muskets knocked here and there ; a clapping of hands is heard; 
the crowd vacillates, falls back, opens on one side; four or five 
dark figures appear with muskets in their hands, give a glance 
^ with an air of triumph, turn into an alley, and oif 
tney dash ; a troop^ boys, howling and whistling, foUow them- 

lit 1^^'^ happened? hlothi^ nothing. A 

kter thp ^tional guard has been disarmed. A moment 

f opens on another side and four or five nnfor- 

hair an 1 ^th pale faces, hare heads, disheveled 

tW n? disordered. Round about them 

takes them ; some sympathetic person 

nanip- iha h o^ ^he throng, and accom- 
couraffeouT*^ exhorting them by word and gesture to he 


havc^^n^n?^® confusion, great excitement, and deafening noises 
wav tjfprp ^ multitude. « Give way there I iMake 

jVUturnin suddenly shouted on one side of the street. 

v ^^hoisit? What is it? W’s 

crovt’d dKnVl r ^hereS Make way there!” The 

of the qf-TP ^^P^dly, forms a hedge on the sides 

” run ^ r i’ company of sharpshooters traverse it on 

closes up a^’ gamins follow them. The crowd 
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Suddenly a confused sound of angry, menacing voices breaks 
out on another side ; the crowd gathers and forms at this 
point ; above the heads two or three carabineers’ hats appear 
and disappear, then a burst of applause, the crowd opens, a 
man breathless and disfigured runs out and disappears. “ They 
wanted to put handcuffs on him,” some one remarks in a tone 
of satisfaction, “ but they did not succeed in doing so ; there 
were some strong people who took his part. We should like 
to see them ! ” 

The crowd proceeds slowly in one direction, and reaches 
the corner of a street. Suddenly the people in front stop and 
those behind press on to them; the former recede a few steps, 
the latter are violently forced back, then begin to push forward 
again, and then recede once more ; all of wliich gives rise 
to indescribable disorder. “ What is the matter ? Who is 
preventing our going on ? Forward, forward ! ” “ Oh, jms, it 

is very line to say forward I There is a company of soldiers 
with bayonets fixed who are barring the passage.” Then fol- 
low shouts, hisses, oaths, and imprecations. “Down with the 
oppressors ! We don’t Avant oppression, down Avith those 
muskets, give us a free passage — out of the Avay I ” All at once 
the oroAvd turn their backs on the soldiers and take fl.ight, 
leaving the pavement strervn Avdth the fallen and invade in 
less than a moment the side streets, cafes, vestibules, and 
courts of the neighboring houses. The soldiers have lowered 
their bayonets. 

“ Make way there I Make way there ! ” they shriek, on 
one side. From one of the side alleys comes the sound of 
horses’ tramp and the clinking of swords ; it is a squad of cav- 
alry that is advancing ; the gleam of the first helmets is seen ; a 
troop of horses break through the croAvd, which spring to the 
right and left against the walls of the houses ; the squad 
passes in the midst of profound silence ; when it is almost by, 
a voice or a hiss is heard here and there ; it has passed — then 
follow shouts, whistles, reproaches, and a shower of cabbage 
heads and lemon peel on to the last horses. The squad stops, 
the last horses back a few paces, the crowd turns and clears 
the street for a hundred steps. 

In the nearest group is heard fi-om time to time a furious 
outburst of oaths, a beating of sticks, a sharp cry, a feeble 
moan, and then a long whisper followed by a timid silence. 
“What has happened? What was it? Nothing, nothing? 
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tliey have driven a few inches of steel into the bacli of a pub- 
lic guard.” The crowds draw hack on the right and lef t, and 
a carabineer, with bare head and both hands buried in his 
hair, crosses the street tottering and staggering like a drunken 
man. “ What is the matter ? What have they done ? ” “ They 
have given him a blow on the head.” “ To the scjpaTe I To 
the stpiare 1 ” suddenly shouts a powerful voice. “ To the 
square ' ” comes the unanimous response from all sides. And 
the multitude hurst tumnlcuously into the nearest street- and 
start toward the square. 


AH this oeenrred not many years since in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, while in a neighboring street, in the midst 
of the tumult, a band of eight soldiers passed with a corporal 
and sergeant, to relieve another body* standing guard at a 
public building in a little square near by. The squad moved 
slowly, and the soldiers looked curiously on this side and that. 
Just in this street the excitement seemed greatest and the con- 
duct of the people most resolute. 

The patrol passed near a large group of those people who 
are only seen on certain evenings, and who with surly and 
heated faces hold forth loudly in the midst or roughs, around 
whom there is always a group of gamins. One' of the group 
sees the patrol, turns, and pointing his finger at the soldiers, 
exclaims, 3otto^ voce : « Look at them 1 ” The whole circle tun^ 
in that direction, and one after the other, gradually raising his 
voice, begins to say : “ Yes, loot at the men who never 
come out when the people wish to make their rights felt. They 
reason with the butt end of their muskets ; the bayonets are 
^de to drive holes in the bodies of those who are hungry- 
ihey don’t lack bread, you understand, but others starve ? 
what does it matter to them ? Powder and lead for those who - 
are hungry ! ” 


The soldiers went on without turning hack. The group 
^ved forward, and, preceded by an advance guard of gaminsj 
loilowed them. In a moment they caught up with them and 
accompamed them for a few paces. The soldiers continued to 
march inthout turning their heads. One of the group begh^ 
to cough ; another sneezes ; a third coughs harder ; a four* 
ma^es ready to expectorate, and, turning toward the band, 
spits ^th a rattling sound, which ends in a burst of uncontrok 
table laughter ; all the others dap their hands. The small hoj^ 
whistle, scream, and, instigated by the larger ones? slowlV 
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appi'oacli the soldiers. The latter continue to march without 
giving any sign of having noticed anything. The former 
approach nearer and 'walk beside the soldiers, looking them in 
the face with an expression intended to say : “ I defy you. ” 
One of them begins to imitate quite grotesquely their regular 
step, crying in a nasal tone, as he does : “ One, two ! one, two ! ” 
Another mimics the gait of the soldiers bent and limping under 
the weight of the knapsacks. A third, urged on by one of 
those at the rear, seizes the hem of the corporal’s cloak, gives a 
tug, and runs off. The corporal turns and raises his hand as 
if to give him a box on the ear. 

“ Eh ! eh ! ” they shout all around. “ Now we’ll see. Give 
a blow to a boy ! Shame ! The time of the Croats has passed ! 
You must try other methods now ! A blow to a boy ! Try 
again ! ” 

. One of the soldiers, on hearing these words, bites his finger, 
planting his teeth well in, and uttering a groan of rage. At 
that point he feels his canteen struck a hard blow ; the blood 
rushes to his head ; he turns and gives a hit on the shoulder of 
the gamin who had struck liim, tlrrowing him back several paces. 

“ Here ! Here ! ” breaks out menacingly from the crowd. 

“ Here are the ruffians ! Worse than the Croats ! Worse than 
the bailiffs. Now we’ll give them a lesson ; we’U make you pay, 
you dog ! Oppressors ! Worse than Croats I JFor shame to 
beat an unarmed boy ! ” 

The boys, emboldened by the anger of the mob and the 
surety of impunity, went and stuck their heads between the 
soldiers, whispering in a hoarse and aggravating voice : “ Ugly 
soldier ! Ugly hangman ! Traitorous bread eater I Convict 
officer I Burst, you face of a dog ! ” 

And tlie throng all around : “ Shame ! To beat an unarmed 
boy I ” 

“ You cowards ! ” said the poor soldier to himself, biting, 
meanwhile, his lips until he drew blood. “ Cowards I An 
unarmed boy ! Don’t you know that there are words which 
kill ? Hangman ! Croat I To me 1 To me ! Oh ! ” — And 
he bit his hand again, shaking his head in a desperate way. 

After a few moments, followed always by the people, the 
squad arrived at the square and entered the guardhouse, which 
was a little, low, squalid room, lighted by one lantern. The 
sentinel at the door of the palace was instantly changed twenty 
or thirty feet from the guard, the squad ^vho had been there 
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first v.’-enfc off, and those newly arrived began arranging their 
knapsacks on the racks, and hanging their haversacks and can- 
teens on the hooks. 

On arriving witiun fifty paces of the guardroom, the people 
who had foUov.'ed the squad stopped, and from there beg<w 
provoking the soldiers by words and deeds, but the latter paid 
no attention to them. Seeing that there was no way of excit- 
ing a riot, they were on the point of moving off, when one of 
them, observed that the soldier in the sentinel box was the one 
who a short time before had given the hoy a blow on the 
shoulder. “Is it really he?” “Yes.” “Eeally?” 

I tell yon it is that rascal.” “You wretch, 'Sow we’ll fix 
you. Just wait ! ” 

.^d they all moved toward the sentinel. At the distance 
of about thirty paces they stopped, drew up in line, and began 
to look at him out of the corner of their eyes. The soldier 
stood there, near his box, motionless and firmly, with his head 
eree and his eyes fised on those provoking faces which were 
^ged before Suddenly, out of the group steps a ragged 
youth, v/ith a hat crushed over one ear, the stump of a cigar m 
^ mouth, moves forward with his hands in his pockets, hum- 
'^ay, and comes and plants himself within 
crossing ° sentinel, looking insolently into his face, 
nence ° assuming an attitude of defiant imperti- 

The soldier looked at him. 

hack burstino-™^^f ■'r'hirled suddenly on his heel, turned his 

Tlie i, ^ him on by signs, 

uttered a siirL times, bit his HpS) 

if to say • “ ih gi'ound impatiently with his foot as 

a moment’s soldier once more, and, after 

and threw if -w I- ' ^ mouth the cigar stump 

- ten pace! to place 

; his mind wa.s growing confused 


hisfis 


(1a‘ 1 “ , . ‘^^‘'‘•‘^5 ms mind wa.s growing contuseu. 

Ai s.d1y to to- 
toward those people as if h^ 
“ "^hat have yon against me ? 

> ™Vou? 1 have do Jnothbg., Why 
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did I give that boy a blow ? But why did be come and insult 
me? Who had provohed him? Who was annoying you? 
What do you wish of me ? I have offended no one, I do not 
know you even ; I am a poor soldier and am doing my duty, 
and stand here because I am ordered to do so. Yes, ridicule 
and hiss at me, you do yourselves honor to treat jmux soldiers 
in such a way . . . just as if they were brigands I ” 

At that point, a stump of cabbage thrown with great force 
grazed the ground, and bouncing and whistling fell at his feet. 
“ God I God I ” he murmured in a desperate tone of voice, 
covering his face with one hand and resting his forehead on 
the other, which was leaning on the mouth of his gun. “ I 
shall lose my head ! I cannot control myself much longer. 
The blood is rushing to my head ! . . . 

“But it is quite useless,” he added a moment later in a 
trembling and stifled voice ; “it is useless to make us wear 
these ”... and he gave a hard blow on the two medals that 
he wore on his breast, making them hit each other and resound ; 
“it is useless for them to give us medals because we have 
fought for our country, if afterward they are to throw cigar 
stumps and cabbage heads in our faces ! Oh, you ^Yish to 
make me ahairdon my post, do you ? You wish me to hetray 
my trust. If you were fifty or even a hundred, you could not 
force me to move from here ; if you should all spring upon me 
at once, I would sooner be torn to pieces like a dog. Come 
on, you cowards ! Don’t insult me from a distance. Yes, yes, 
I understand, it is useless for you to make signs at me ; I know 
that you have knives in your pockets ; but you won’t quite dare 
to plant them in my stomach in broad daylight. You would 
prefer sticking them into my back at night . . . when ...” 

Suddenly he uttered a sharp cry, let his musket fall, cov- 
ered his face with his hands, tottered, and fell at the foot of his 
sentry box : a stone had hit him on the forehead. 

All the soldiers rushed forward, the crowd dispersed and 
disappeared ; the wounded man was carried into the guard- 
room with his face and chest bleeding ; the wound was instantly 
washed, his head hound up, he was given something to th-ink, 
and a bed was prepared for him on the table with the camp 
blankets of tbe other soldiers. "While they were all giithering 
around him, and overwhelming him with questions and words 
of comfort, and the sergeant was scolding him for not having 
asked assistance at the first insult of those people, an officer 
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suddenly entered, and behind him the first file of a squad oi 
soldiers. At the same moment, plunged forward hy a \ngoron3 
push, there dashed into the middle of the room a man with 
distorted fece, hair hanging over his forehead, and clothes m 
rags. He had been arrested on that same little sqnare by the 
soldiers of a sqnad who were passing, and to wdiom he had 
Ottered a violent resistance. 

At the first appearance of the prisoner the wounded soldier 
sprang np from the table, made a dash at him, placed himself 
face to face with him, looked at him a moment with flashing 
eyes, uttered a cry, which came broken and hoarse from be- 
tween his clinched teeth, took a step backward, and resting 
proudly on his right foot, and lairing his left hand, with the 
fiKt finger pointing to the face of the man, who was vratehing 
him Trith fear : “ Ah, you are the one ! ” he shrieked in a tone 
that froze one’s blood ; ‘*I recognize yon I You called me 
hangman in the street and have broken my head with, a stone 
on the square ; now it’s your mm I ” Saying which, he sprang 
at him, seized him by the collar of his jacket and shirt, pmned 
Hm with one dash against the wall, raised his clinched and 
trembling fist, and aimed at his head with angry, bloodshot 
eyes. . , . All this took place in. an instant ; those present in- 
terfered, separated them, held the wounded rna-n by the arm, a 
corporA supported the other, who was ready to drop, and both 
stood lor a moment looking into each other’s eyes, panting and 
J the one white from fear, his arms han<riag and hia 
W^wed ; the other with his face flaming andliangh^, Ms 
fcts clinched, and his whole body shaken by a violent tremor. 
Meanwb^ a crowd of inquisitive people had gathered before 
tne guardroom door. ' ° 

The officer looked from one to the other, and asked the ser- 
pent the puse or the trouble. The latter related all that he 
pew. _ Tp officer then turned toward the prisoner, who held 
ip chin dovm on his chest, and in the midst of a profound 
alepe, said m an extraordinarily quiet tone : — 

i can understpd that, from a barricade, a man may cast 
^3 St w DattalioD, vnth some end or aim in view, bur tbis 

iuoSensive soldier, wbo bas 
r ^®iend himself, is one of 

3 Ulsguscmg pieces of cowardice that can stain a citizen.’ 
the dom^'^ “ approhation was heard among the crowd at 
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“ Take that man away ! ” added the officer, lighting the end 
of a cigar in the flame of the lantern. 

“ And yon,” he said, turning toward the wounded soldier, 
while the patrol led the prisoner off, “forgive . . . and 
forget.” 

The soldier gave a nod in the affirmative. 

“ And keep up your spirits,” concluded the officer, putting 
the cigar in his mouth. 

“ As for me,” replied the soldier, closing his teeth on the 
cigar and taking it between his forefinger and thumb, “ I am 
always in good spirits ; but you must understand, lieutenant, 
that these are things that try one.” 

So the drama ended with a laugh. 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 


Bv BAYARD TAYLOR. 

[ 1826 - 1878 .] 

Give us a soug ! ” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Eedan, in silent scoff, 

Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 

And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said; 

“We storm the forts to-morrow: 

Sing while we may, another day 
AVill bring enough of sorrow.^' 


They lay along the battery’s side, 

Below the smoking cannon; 

Brave hearts from Severn and from CT'd» 
And from the banks of Shannon, 


They sang of love and not of fame • 
Porgot Avas Britain’s glory - * ’ 

Each heart recalled a different namp 
But all sang “ Annie Laurie ” 
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Voice arte? voice cangki ap the song> 

TJatil ij tender passioa 
Eois like an actdem cell and strong — 

Their oattie-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name xie dared not speak. 

But, S5 the song grevr loader, 

Something upon the soldieiifs cheek 
VTashcd on the stcdns ox potrder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sanser’s embers, 

Vliile the Crimean valleys learned ^ 

Hovr English love lemembers. 

And once again a Sre of hell 
Eained on the Enssian quarters 
"With scream of shot, and hurst of shell. 

And behooving of the mortars. 
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the little horse, to -whom the cantiniere applied the lash with 
vigor. The regiment, which, after firmly believing all day 
that it was participating in a glorious victory, had been sud- 
denly attacked by SAvarms of Prussian cavalry, was retiring in 
disorder toward the French frontier. 

The lieutenant colonel, a handsome young man, something 
of a coxcomb, who had succeeded to the command on Macon’s 
death, had been ridden down and sabered in-the charge; the 
old white-headed major Avho took his place had halted the 
regiment. “ Hell and fury ! ” he screamed to his men, “ in 
the time of the Republic Ave waited to retreat until the enemy 
forced us to it. Stand your ground, defend every inch, as 
long as there’s a man of you left ! ” he cried, with many an 
oath. “ It’s French soil those bloody Prussians Avill be invad- 
ing next ! ” 

The Kttle cart came to a sudden stop, and Fabrics aAVoke. 
The sun had set ; he Avas surprised to see that it Avas nearly 
dark. The soldiers were running to and £ro in a confusion at 
which our hero wondered. They seemed to have lost aU their 
martial air. 

“ What is it ? ” he said to the vivandiere. 

“Nothing — oh, nothing. AVe are licked, my poor boy; the 
Prussian cavalry is sabering us — that’s all. The old num- 
skull of a general supposed it was ours. Come, lend a hand 
here ; Cocotte’s trace is broken; help me to mend it.” 

There were reports of musketry not far away. Our hero, 
feeling bright and Avell after his nap, said to himself, “ Come 
noAA”, I haven’t done a stroke of fighting all day long ; all I 
have done was to scoiu' about the fields in the suite of a 
general. — I must go and fight,” he said to the cantiniere. 

“Don’t AYorry on tliat score; j'ou’ll haA’^e fightuig — more 
than you desire ! We are dished, I tell you. — Aubry, my 
lad,” she shouted to a passing corporal, “keex^ an eye to the 
little cart Avhen you have a chance.” 

‘■•Axe you going to fight?” said Fabrice, addressing Aubry. 

“ No ; I am going to put on my dancing pumps to be ready 
for the bail.” 

“I am AA’ith you.” 

“ Look out for the little hussar, Aubry ! ” cried the can- 
tiniere ; “ the young bourgeois is a good one.” The Corporal 
stalked aAvay Avithout answering. Eight or ten soldiers came 
up on a run ; he conducted them behind a great oak surrounded 
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by an undergrowtli of brambles, where he posted them, in open 
order, each man at least ten paces from Ins neighbor. 

“Now, you fellows,” said the Corporal — and it was the firs 
time he opened his month — “mind that yon don’t fire wthou 
orders ; remember you’ve but three cartridges left.” 

“ 1 wonder what he is going to do ? ” Nabrice asked him- 
self. At last, when he and the Corporal were alone togethei, 
he said to him ; — 

“1 have no musket.” 

“ Silence 1 Out yonder in the plain, fifty paces to the front, 
you will find plenty of our poor lads who fell under the sabers 
of the enemy. Take from one of them his musket and cartridge 
box — but first be certain that he is quite dead — and make haste 
hack, so as not to receive the fire of our party.” Fahrico 
departed running, aud quickly returned with a musket and 
cartridge box. 

“Now load your musket and take your post behind this 
tree, and remember that you are not to fire until I 
order. Mother of God ! ” said the Corporal, interrupting him- 
self, “he doesn’t even know enough to load his gun '. ” He 
helped Eahrice, meanwhile continuing his admonitions : 
you see a Prussian cavalryman bearing down on you with his 
saber, keep the tree betweeu you and him, and when he is 
within three feet let him have the contents of your barrel ; yoA 
shouldn’t fire until you can almost touch him “with your bayonet. 

“ Throw away that great clumsy saber ! ” cried the Corporal ; 

“ MOOT de JDieu, do you want it to trip you up? Oh, the apolo- 
gies for soldiers they send us nowadays ! ” And so sayiug, he 
took the saber and hurled it wrathfuUy into the hushes. 

“ N ow wipe off the flint with your handkerchief. But did 
you ever fire a gun?” 

“ I am a hunter.” 

“The Lord he praised for that ! ” replied the Corporal, with 
a sigh of relief. “ Bear in mind that you are not to fire untd 
you get the word.” And away he went. 

Pabrice was glad at heart. “ At last I am going to fight 
in earaest,” lie said to himself; ‘■‘■I am going to shoot to hilii 
TMs morning they were peppering away at us, and all I did 
was to expose my precious person to be shot — which is a one- 
sided sort of game.” He looked about him ou every side with 
great curiosity. Presently he heard seven or eight shots fired 
quite near him, but as he had received no order, he remained 
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tranquil behind, his tree. The darkness was descending rap- 
idly ; he could almost haye believed he was ambushed on la 
Tramezzma Mountain, over Grianta, hunting bears. An expe- 
dient occurred to him that he had often employed in his hunt- 
ing excursions : he took a cartridge from his box and separated 
the ball from the charge. “ If I see him, I mustn’t miss him,” 
he said, and rammed the second ball into the barrel of his gun. 
He heard two more shots, this time close beside his tree; at 
the same time he saw a cavalryman in blue uniform gallop past 
his front from right to left. “ He is not within three feet,” he 
said to himself, “ but at that distance I can’t miss him.” He 
kept him covered for an instant and finally pulled the trigger ; 
horse and rider went down together. Our hero imagined he 
Avas at the chase ; he dashed forward from his concealment to 
inspect the game he had brought down. He was bending over 
the man, who seemed to be at his last gasp, when all at once 
two Prussian dragoons bore down on him at full tilt, brandish- 
ing their sabers. Fabrice ran for the wood with all the speed 
he was capable of ; to assist his flight he threw away his musket. 
The Prussians were close at his heels, when he dodged into a 
plantation of young oaks, thick as a man’s arm, which adjoined 
the wood. The cavalrymen’s pursuit was delayed for a mo- 
ment, but they pushed their way through the plantation and 
resumed the chase in a clearing on the other side. Again our 
hero was in imminent danger of being overtaken, when he took 
refuge in a clump of trees. At this jimcture his hair was 
almost singed by the fire of half a dozen muskets discharged 
directly in front of him. He stooped; as he rose he found 
himself confronted by the Corporal. 

“ Did you kill your man ? ” asked Aubry. 

“ Yes, but I have lost my musket.” 

“Muskets are plenty enough around here. You are a good 

b , for all your simple air ; you have earned your day’s 

pay, and these fellows here haA'^e just missed the two dragoons 
Avho were pursuing you and coming straight for them ; I did 
not see them. It is time for us to be making tracks ; the regi- 
ment must be half a mile aAvay, and we are liable to bo sur- 
rounded and cut off.” 

"While speaking thus the Corporal was advancing swiftly at 
the head of his little party of ten. At a distance of two hun- 
dred paces, as they were entering a small field, they mot a 
wounded general, sustained by his aid-de-camp and a servant- 
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“Toil ■wOllend me four of yovir men,” said he to tiie Cor- 
poral, “ to carry me to tlie amoulance ; my leg is fractured.” 

“To li -witK you and your broken leg,” replied the 

Corporal, “ yon and all the other generals ' You have betrayed 
the Emperor to-day among yon.” 

“Whar !” said the general, in a fury', “do you refuse to 
obey my orders ? I vrould have you know that I am General 

B , commanding your dirision.” He went on in a violent 

strain. The aid-de-camp drew his sword and threw himself 
on the soldiers, whereon the Corporal prodded him in the arm 
with his bayonet and drew off his men at the douhle-gnick. 

“May the scoondrels all share his fate and meet with broken 
legs and arms as well ! ■’ shouted the Corporal, seasoning his 
words with nnmerons expletives. “A pack of nincompoops! 
Sold to the Bourbons, body and soul, every mother’s son of 
them, and traitors to the Emperor ! ” 

Fabrice listened with amazement to this fri^Thtful accnsa<- 
tion. 


About ten o’clock at night the little hand came up with 
the regiment at the entrance of a considerable village composed 
of several narrow streets; hut Fabrice noticed that Corporal 
Auhry seemed to avoid the officers. “We can go no farther,” 
said tne Corporal The streets were blocked with infantry, 
cavalry, baggage wagons, gam, and caissons. The Corporal 
pre..eme mmsek at the issues of three of the streets, hut 
found It impossible to advance more than a dozen paces. 
E.e:^ one was swearing and storming. 

“ command here!” exclaimed the Gor- 
'an u enough to turn the village, we 

“ a trap. Follow me, 

wlS there wereW six solcUers 

mm^g with the CorporaL They made their way through 
^ farmyard; from the farmyard they 
Srflpt ^ a stable, whose hack door let them out into a 
frnm n* -4 they were loss for a time, wandering aimlessly 
b“d«e other; bat at last, squeezing through a 

tha^ ^ themselves in a great field of rye. In less 
that <-1, the shouts and confused sonnfis 

bevond “ore on the highroad, 

had been^h^°®' ^htches were filled with muskets that 
Fabrice- was enabled to provide hi®- 
^th a weapon. But the road, although it w^ a wide one, 
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was so crowded -with fugitives and vehicles that in a half-hour’s 
time Fabrice and his party had barely advanced five hundred 
yards. They were told the road led to Charleroi. As eleven 
was strildng from the village clock — 

“We’ll try it across fields once more,” said the Corporal. 
The band now comprised only Fabrice, the Corporal, and three 
soldiers. When they had left the road a mile or so behind 
them — 

“ I’m knocked up ; I can go no farther,” said one of the 
men. 

“ That’s my case, too,” said another. 

“That’s no news — we’re all in the same boat,” replied the 
Corporal; “ but follow my directions and you’ll be all right.” 
He saw five or six trees beside a shallow ditch in the middle 
of a great field of wheat. “To the trees I ” he said to his men. 
“Lie down there,” ho added when they had reached them, 
“ and make no noise. But before sleeping, who among you 
has some bread? ” 

“ I have,” said one of the men. 

“Give it here,” said the Corporal, authoritatively. Ho 
divided it in five portions and kept the smallest. 

“ Before it is daylight,” he said, eating his bread the whfie 
“you win have the enemy’s cavalry upon you. We mustn’t 
let ourselves be sabered. One man has no show against cav- 
alry in these broad plains, but five can protect themselves. 
Remain with me, stick close together, don’t fire until 'voii 
can see the white of your man’s eyes, and to-morrow night I 
promise you shall be safe in Charleroi.” The Corporal awoko 
them an hour before dawn and bade them reload their arms 
The uproar on the highway went on uninterruptedly • it j.J 
lasted all night. It was Kke the muffled sound of a distant 
cataract. “ 


“It reminds one of a herd of cattle that has been stam 
peded,” Fabrice innocently remarked to the Corporal 
“Hold your tongue, greenhorn!” tho other 
replied. And the three soldiers who, together with ^ 

composed his army looked at tho young man nnrrriW . ’ 

had blasphemed. He had insulted tho nation, ^ 

“That’s queer ! ” our hero reflected. “I Lvo f 
same thing at Milan, among the Viceroy’s troons - , j 
run from the enemy, of course not! One is nrfcV 
truth to these Frenchmen lest he wound their h-mL ' 
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biiities. But as for tlieir cross looks, I dont value fcheru a 
farthing, and I’ll let them see I don’t.” Their route still 
parallel to and some dve hundred yards distant from the g - 
road along ivhich the torrent of fugitives was streaming. ^ * 
league farther the little band came to a path which ran in o 
the main road and was filled with recumhent aud deeping 
soldiers. B'abrice bought a fairly good horse, for which e 
paid forty francs, and selected a long, straight, heavy swor 
from among the piles of weapons with which the ground was 
streivn. “ This will be best,” he said to himself, since e™ 
told to use the point.” Thus equipped, he put spurs to 3 
mount and soon rejoined the Corporal, who had pursue 
way. He settled himself in his stirrups, laid his hand on c 
hilt of his good sword, and said to the four Frenchmen : • 

“ Those fugitives on the highway resemble a herd of catt e 
— a herd of — stampeded — cattle.” 

It was in vain that Fabrice emphasized the word cattle > 
his comrades had quite forgotten that the word had prove 
offensive to them onl 5 ^ an hour before. And therein lies one 
of the contrasts between the French and Italian tempers* 
ments ; the Frenchman is quick to forget and does not hear 
malice, and doubtless is the happier for it. 

We shall not attempt to deny that Fabrice thought very 
well of himself after Ms discussion on cattle. The men whiled 
away the time on the march with light conversation. When 
they had covered a couple of leagues, the Corporal, astonished 
to see nothing of the hostile cavalry, said to Fabrice : — ■ 

“Yon are our cavalry corps — ride over to that farmhouse 
yonder on the hill and ask the farmer if he will sell us some- 
thing to eat; tell him that we are five. If he hesitates, give him 
five francs on account from your pocket — but you won’t be^a 
loser; we will recover the money after we have breakfasted.” 

Fabrice looked the Corporal in the face. WFat he beheld 
there was an imperturhahle gravity and an air of truly moral 
superiority; he obeyed. Everything occurred as the com 
mander in chief had predicted, only Fabrice would not allcw 
the rustic to he plundered of the five-franc piece that he ha 
^ven him. 

“ The money is mine,” he said to his comrades. “ I 
paying for you; I am paying the man for the oats he fed 
my horse.’’ 

They had been presring on in silepeo fov two hours, wheR 
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the Corporal, looking over at the highway, joyfully exclaimed, 
“ There is the regiment ! ” They quickly gained the road ; 
but alas ! around the eagle there were not two hundred men. 
Presently Fabrice caught sight of the vivandiere. She was on 
foot ; her eyes were red and swollen, and tears fell from them 
every now and then. Fabrice looked for Cocotte and the little 
cart in vain. 

“ Lost, gone, plundered, stolen ! ” cried the vivandiere, in 
response to om* hero’s glance. He, without further words, 
jumped down from his horse, took Jiim by the bridle, and said 
to the vivandiere, “ Get up.” He had not to tell her twice. 

“ Shorten the stirrups,” she said. . . . 

Our hero turned Ms eyes upon the Mghway ; but now it 
was crowded witli tliree or four thousand persons, closely 
packed as peasants at a religious ceremony. Hardly had the 
cry “ Cossacks ! ” been raised when it was utterly deserted; the 
ground was strewn with shakoes, muskets, and swords discarded 
by the fugitives. Fabrice, greatly puzzled, ascended a slight 
eminence, thirty or forty feet higher than the surrounding 
country, to the right of the road; he looked to right and 
left up and down the Mghway and across the plain in front, bub 
could see no sign of the Cossacks. “ Queer people, these ITreuch- 
nieu ! ” he said to himself. “ Since I am to retreat by the right, 
I may as well be moving,” he reflected ; “ those follcs may have 
more reasons for running than I know of.” He picked up a 
musket, looked to see that it was loaded, freshened the pi-iming, 
cleaned the flint, then selected a weli-fllled cartridge box, and 
again east a searching look about hhn in every direction. There 
was not a soul save Mm in the plain but recently so densely 
populated. In the extreme distance he saw the last of the fugi- 
tives disappearing among the trees, still running as if their 
lives were at stake. “ That is mighty strange ! ” he said to 
himself. And remembering the Corporal’s maneuver of the 
day before, he went and seated himself in the middle of a wheat 
field. He did not go away, because he wished to see his friends 
the cantmiere and the Corporal once more. 

There he ascertained that be had only eighteen napoleons 
instead of thirty, as he had supposed; but he still had some 
small diamonds that he had hidden in the lining of his hussar 

boots that morning at B , in the chamber of the jailer’s wife. 

He stowed away his napoleons in the safest place he could, 
think of, puzzling his brains to account for their sudden shrink. 

9 
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acre. “ I -f?OEder if that is a portent of evil ? ” ie 

chief concern was that he had forgotten ® 9I jt 

Anhry this anestion: “Have I witnessed a real battle^ i 
seemTd to h4 that he had, and could he 

lutdy certaa of it le wiiM >»™ ,1. 

.. Homvei,” lie said to hmself, “I ttas to tor the to 

oi a prisoner, I had that prisoatfa PeP^ 
what’s worse, his coat upon my hacA.^ That ft. 9 i^id 

my future; what would Abhe Blante ^ve said ^ ^ 

tlit ill-starred Boulot died in prison ! Tne _h^ine=» ^ „ 

good ; I fear me 1 am fated to know more of jails tton i » • 

Fabriee would have given a great deal to know whether 
Boulot was really guilty; in recalling the circamst^ces 
case it seemed to him that the jailer’s wife h^ to*d bun 
the hussar had been arrested not only for stealing ^er spo 1 
hat also for robbing a peasant of his covr and. then hea^g 
poor man within an inch of his life. Fabrice did no 0 
that he was to he incarcerated some day for a crime ® E 
some resemblance to that of the hussar Boulot. He thong 
his old friend Cure Blanes; what would he not hare 3 

tea minutes’ conversation with him! Then he 
that he had not written to his annt since he left Paris. 

Gina ! ” he said to himself. And tears stood in his eyes, w 
all at once he heard a faint rustling sound q^uite near hi®* 
was a soldier, who had removed the headstalls from three 
starved horses and was treatino- them to a feed of wheat. 



iu:a iuiui 5 tue ssuiuitjr v.ai aaii seaxea xo ueaxii. * vn 

ceived it and yielded to the temptation of playing the 0 
hussar. . , . 

“ One of those horses belongs to me, you — — ! ” h® ^ 
“but I am willing to pay you five francs for your trouo e 
bringing him here.” 

“W^t are j'on ^ving me?” said the man. Fabrice 
diately covered him with his mnsket at a distance of sis p^*- " 
“ Let go the horse or I’ll blow yonr brains out 5 ” 

The soldier’s musket was flung across his back ; he g^ 
twist to get it in bis hands- , ■ ^ 

“ Stir an inch and you are a dead man ! ” shouted i c. 
running in on him. ' _ 

“ Give me the five francs, then, and take one of the horse , 
the man sulkily replied, after he had cast a wistful look up 
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down the deserted road. Fabrics, transferring his weapon to 
his left hand, with the right threw him three five-franc pieces. 

“Now dismount. Put the bridle on the black, and move 
farther off with the other two. Lift a hand and I’ll blow a 
hole in you.” 

The soldier reluctantly obeyed. Fabrice walked up to the 
horse and passed the bridle over his left arm, never taking his 
eyes off the soldier, who moved slowly away. When he was at 
a safe distance, Fabrice sprang lightly into the saddle. His 
new acquisition was a splendid animal, but seemed to be weak 
from want of food. Our hero returned to the highway, where 
thex’e was still no one to be seen ; he crossed it and directed his 
course toward a little hollow on his left, where he hoped to find 
the cantiniere ; but on reaching the summit of a gentle rise all 
he could see for more than a league’s distance Avas a few strag- 
gling soldiers. “ It is written that I am never to see her more,” 
he said Avith a sigh — “ the brave, good Avoman ! ” Coming to 
a farmhouse on the right of the road, without stopping to un- 
saddle he pm-chased a feed of oats for his poor steed, who was 
so famished that he endeavored to devour the manger. An 
hour later Fabrice Avas trotting along the highway in the vague 
hope of meeting Avith the cantiniere, or at all events with Aubry. 
Thus pressing on continually, and peering into every bush, be- 
hind every rock, he came at last to a sullen stream OA'^er Avhich 
was a narrow bridsre of wood. Before it and on the right of 
the road was an isolated house, displaying the sign of the White 
Horse. “ There’s where I’ll eat my dinner,” Fabrice mentally 
obsei-A-ed. A caAmlry oflicer, with liis arm in a sling, stood at 
the end of the bridge ; he Ax'as mounted and bore a sorrowful 
countenance; near him Avere thi-ee dismounted cavalrymen, 
engaged in filling their pipes. 

“ There are some folks,” said Fabrice to himself, “ Avho look 
to me as if tliey Avould like to buj' my horse for CA-en less than 
he cost me.” The wounded ofiicer and the three dismounted 
men eyed him as he approached, and seemed to be waiting for 
him. “ I ought to keep to the right bank of the stream instead 
of crossing the bridge ; that is what the cantiniere advised me 
to do. Yes, but if I run away to-day I shall be ashamed of 
m3’self to-morrow ; besides, my horse has good legs, while the 
officer’s probably is tired ; if he tries anj- of his tricks on me, 
I’ll cut and run.” Eeasoning thus, Fabrice picked up Iris hoi-se 
and came forward at as deliberate a pace as possible. 
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the hridge, he kept thrustingmth the point. He cut such a queer 
figure struggling with his long, straight cavalry saber, far too 
heavy for his strength, that the hussars soon saw the kind of 
enemy they had to deal with : after that they endeavored not 
to wound him, hut to cut the coat o2 his back. Thus it hap- 
pened that Fabrice received three or four trifling cuts upon 
his arms. He, faithful to the precepts of the cantiniere, still 
kept lunging with the point. As luck would have it, one of 
these thrusts wounded a hussar in the hand ; infuriated at being 


touched by such a tj'ro, the man responded with such vigor 
that Fabrice received the point of the weapon in the upper • 
thigh. The accident was in part attributable to the martial 
ardor of our hero’s charger, who manifested no caution at all, 
but insisted on carrj-ing the rider into the thickest of the fray. 
The assailants, when they saw Fabrice’s blood flowing, began 
to think they had carried their qport too far, and crowding 
their victim up against the rail of the bridge, rode off at a 
gallop. As soon as Fabrice was at liberty, he discharged his 
pistol in the air to attract the attention of the Colonel. 

Four mounted and two unmounted hussars, of the same 
regiment as the others, were approaching the bridge, and were 
two hundred paces distant from it when the pistol shot was 
They had been close observers of the events upon the 
ri ge, and supposing that Fabrice had fired at their comrades, 
the four mounted men swooped down on him at a gallop, yeU- 
mg and brandishing their swords. It was a realistic represen- 
^ charge. Colonel le Earon, notified by the pistol 
shot that something was amiss, threw open the door of the 
irm, darted out upon the bridge just as the hussars were com- 
nig up, and commanded them to halt. 

» Colonels don’t go lyith us any longer ! ” said one of them, 
urgmg his mount forward. The irate Colonel suspended the 
tlmt was at his tongue’s end, and with his bandaged 
nght_^iid seized the horse by the bridle on the off side. 

^cal ! ” he said to the hussar ; “I know 
^ J belong to Captain Henriet’s troop.” 
ripj- orders from Captain Hen- 

ufflv yesterday,” he added with an 

ugly sneer, « and be d d to yon I ” 

® passage and crowded Ha 
on the Colonel, who fell in a sitting posture 

f the bndge. Fabrice, who was a few feet away, ■ 
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but facing tbe inn, spurred forward and made a vicious drive at 
the fellow with the point of his saber. Fortunately the Colonel 
in falling had retained his hold on the off rein of the hussar’s 
horse ; the animal, responding to the pull on his bridle, made a 
movement to one side, so that Fabrice’s long blade, instead of 
spitting the fellow like a barnyard fowl, only grazed his skin 
and tore his cavalry jacket. Like a fury the hussar turned and 
with all his strength delivered a backhanded blow which cut 
through Fabrice’s sleeve and woimded him severely in the arm. 
Our hero fell to the ground. 

One of the dismounted hussars, seeing the two defenders of 
the bridge disabled, thought it a favorable opportunity to pos- 
sess himself of Fabrice’s horse ; he accordingly leaped to the 
animal’s back and started to cross the bridge. 

But the sergeant major had come running from the inn; ha 
had seen his colonel fall, and believed him to be sorely hurt. 
He ran after Fabrice’s horse and di’ove the point of his sword 
into the back of the woidd-be robber, who dropped like lead. 
The hussars, having now no one to oppose them save the dis- 
mounted non-commissioned officer, clapped spurs to their steeds 
and were quickly lost to sight. 

The sergeant major approached the wounded. Fabrice 
had already risen to his feet ; he was suffering little pain, but 
was weak from loss of blood. The Colonel was slower in get- 
ting on his legs ; he was stunned by his fall, but had received 
no hurt. 

“ The old wound in my hand is aU that troubles me,” he 
said to the sergeant. 

The hussar that the sergeant had wounded was breathing 
his last. 

“ He got his deserts, the devil take him I ” said the Colonel. 

“ But look to the little young man whom I exposed so incon- 
siderately,” he said to the sergeant and the two others of his 
party, who now came running up. “I will remain on the 
bridge and see what I can do myself to stop those lunatics. 
Take the little young man into the inn and bind up his arm — 
use one of my shirts.” 
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' Advance, iinssar ! ” esclaimed the officer, in a tone of com- 
mand. 

Fahrice went forward a few steps and stopped. 

^ Axe you thinking of leKeving me of my horse? ” he said, 
e have not the slightest idea of such a thing ; advance."’ 

h abnce looked at the officer; he had white mustaches, and 
e mo^ houesc, stmightforward air conceivable. The hand- 
emhmf tmv snstained his arm was stained with hlood, and his 
nght hand also was WTcapped in a bloody bandage. 'Tfs the 
lootmen, *eii, who will grab my horse’s bridle,” Fabriee mat- 

; hut on looking at them more closely he saw 
laat they too were wounded. 

“I charge you on your duty as a soldier,” said the officer, 
.no wore a colonel’s shoulder straps, ‘-to mount guard at this 
^ mounted man you see, hussars, dragoons, 

toh that Colenel Is Baron is within the inn yonder, 

^ lum.” The old Colonel seemed 

conn-T^ ro^en; the Sr*t words he spoke had effected the 
oi OM hero, who modestly and sensibly repHed : — 
voisLl I'r Pf^haps they would not listen to me ; 

He f ' ^o^ve me your instructions in ivTiting? ” 

' ” - Colonel, lookinor at him attentively- 
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Fabrice had occupied his post barely a half-hour when he 
saw coming toward him nine chasseurs, six mounted and three 
on foot ; he communicated to them the Colonel’s instructions. 
“We will come back again,” said four of the mounted men, 
and away they went across the bridge at a shai-p trot. Then 
Fabrice addressed himself to the two others. Taldng advan- 
tage of the warm discussion that ensued, the three footmen 
slipped across the bridge. One of the two mounted chasseurs 
who remained asked to see the order, and rode off with it, 
saying - 

“ I want to show it to my comrades, who wdll certainly 
return ; stand fast and wait for them.” And off he went at 
a gallop, his comrade foUoAving him.. It had all happened in 
a twinkling. 

Fabrice, greatly exasperated, called aloud, and one of the 
wounded soldiers appeared at a Avindow of the White Horse. 
The man, wdio wore a sergeant’s chevrons, came down, and as 
he approached Fabrice, shouted : — - 

“Draw j’-our sword ! you are on sentry.” Fabrice obeyed, 
then said, “Tliey have carried away the order.” 

“ They are sore over the affair of yesterday,” the other 
gloomily replied. “ I Avill give you one of my pistols ; if an- 
other attempt is made to rmi the guard, lire it in the air ; either 
the Colonel or I will come to jmur assistance.” 

Fabrice had noticed an expression of surprise on the ser- 
geant’s face when he told of the theft of the order ; he saw 
that a personal indignity had been offered him, and resolved 
to submit to no such trifling in the future. 

Armed with the sergeant’s pistol, Fabrice had proudly re- 
sumed his post, when he saw seven mounted hussars bearing 
down on him. He had placed himself so as to command the 
entrance of the bridge; he repeated to the new arrivals the 
Colonel’s orders, whicli did not seem to please them ; the most 
enterprising tried to force a passage. Fabrice, remembering 
his friend the vivandiere’s adAuce to use the point and not the 
edge, leveled his long, straight sword and made as if he would 
have transfixed his too impetuous adversary. 

“ Oh, the villain, he wants to murder us I ” cried the hussars. 
“As if we were not murdered enough yesterday ! ” All drew 
and fell in a body on Fabrice ; he thought he was a dead man, 
but he remembered the sergeant’s contempt, and resolved not 
.to be the object of it a second time. Falling hack slowly upon 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO NAPOLEON 
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LoKfi as tlie public attention has been occupied by the ex- 
^ordinary personage from whose ambition we are supposed to 
htave so narrowly escaped, the subject seems to have lost scarcely 
anything of its interest. We are still occupied in recounting 
the e^loits, ^cussing the character, inquiring into the present 

Na^oSSionlparte.^^^^ 

wondered at, if we consider the very 
thoir nature of those exploits and of that character, 

extensive importance, as well as the unex- 

''“‘lalso that strong additional 

aeter nf tb ^ uncertainty that hangs over the char- 

clusive of ^ doubtful whether any history (ex- 
hero su,^ avowedly fabulous) ever attributed to its 

so small a ° achievements compressed into 

iSS L r' 1 - ^ *at to no one were ever 

ids schooUavf sS irtW philosophers of 

any nation =uph T ’ touud in the antique records of 

of Corsica who^n as this : “ There was a certain man 

vhose name was Napoleon, and he was one of the 



NAPOLEON I IN IMPERIAL ROBES 
■From a painting by Francois Girard 
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chief captains of the host of the. French ; and he gathered 
together an army, and went and fought against Egypt; but 
when the King of Britain heard thereof, he sent ships of war 
and valiant men to fight against the French in Egypt. So they 
warred against them, and prevailed, and strengthened the hands 
of the rulers of the land against the French, and drave away 
Napoleon from before the city of Acre. Then Napoleon left 
the captains and the army that Avere in Egypt, and fled, and re- 
tui’ned hack to France. So the French people took Napoleon, 
and made him ruler over them, and he became exceeding 
great, insomuch that there was none like him of all that had 
ruled over France before.” 

What, I say, would Hume have thought of this, especially 
if he had been told that it was at this day generally credited ? 
Would he not have confessed that he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing there Avas a peeuliai-ly blind credulity and prejudice in 
faA’^or of everything that is accounted sacred s for that, since 
even professed skeptics swallow implicitly such a story as this, 
it appears there must be a still blinder prejudice in favor of 
everything that is not accounted sacred ? 

Suppose again we found in this history such passages as the 
following : “ And it came to pass after these things that Napo- 
leon strengthened himself, and gathered together another host 
instead of that which he had lost, and went and warred against 
the Prussians, and the Russians, and the Austrians, and all the 
rulers of the north country, Avhich were confederate against 
him. And the ruler of Sweden also, which was a Frenchman, 
warred against Napoleon. So they went forth, and fought 
against the French in the plain of Leipsic. And the French 
were discomfited before their enemies, and fled, and came to 
the rivers which are behind Leipsic, and essayed to pass over, 
that they might escape out of the hand of their enemies ; but 
they could not, for Napoleon had broken doAva the bridges ; so 
the people of the north countries came upon them, and smoto 
them Avith a very gidevous slaughter.” - . • 

“Then the ruler of Austria and all. the rulers of the north 
countries sent messengers unto Napoleon to speak peaceably 
unto him, saying, Wliy should there be Avar between us any 
more ? Now Napoleon had put away his wife, and taken the 
daughter of the ruler of Austria to wife. So all the counselors 
of Napoleon came and stood before him, and said. Behold now 
these kings are merciful kings ; do even as they say unto thee ; 
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knowest thou not yet that Franco is destroyed ? But he spake 
roughly unto his counselors, and drave thorn out from his pres- 
ence, neither would ho hearken unto their voice. And when 
all the kings saw that, they warred against France, and smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and came near to Paris, which is 
the royal city, to take it : so the men of Paris v/ent out, and 
delivered up tire city to them. Then those kings spake Icincuy 
unto the men of Paris, saying. Be of good cheer, there shall no 
harm happen unto you. Thenw'cre the men of Paris glad, an 
said, Napoleon is a tyrant ; he shall no more rule over us. Also 
all the princes, the judges, the counselors, and the captains, whom 
Napoleon had raised up, even from the lowest of the people, sent 
unto Louis, the brother of King Louis whom they had slain, and 
made Mm king over France.” ... 

“ And when Napoleon saw that the kingdom was departed 
from him, he said unto the rulers which came agaurst him, Let 
me, I pray you, give the kingdom unto my son ; hut they would 
not hearken unto him. Then he spake yet again, saying, Let 
me, I pray you, go and live in the island of Elba, which is 
over against Italy, nigh unto the coast of France ; and y® 
shall give me an allowance for me and my household, and the 
land of Elba also for a possession. So they made him ruler 
of Elba.” ... 


“In those dajs the Pope returned unto his own land. Now 
the French, and clivers other nations of Europe, are servants of 
the Pope, and hold him in reverence ; but he is an abomination 
unto the Britons, and to the Prussians, and to the Russian^ 
and to the Swedes. Howheit the French had taken away an 
Ms lands, and robbed him of all that he had, and carried him 
way captive into Prance. But when the Britons, and the 
Prussians, and the Russians, and the Swedes, and the rest of 
the nations that were confederate against France, came tMther, 
they caused the French to set the Pope at liberty, and to re- 
store all his goods that they had taken; likewise, they ga^® 
nim back all his possessions ; and he went home in peace, and 

rtUed over Ms own city as in times past.” . . . 

“And it came to pass when Napoleon had not yet been a 
year in Elba, that he said unto his men of war wMch cla"^® 
uTrl T ■ go ^=^0^ to France, and fight against 

thrust him out from being king. So he 
^ men with him that drew the sword, and 

warred against King Louis. Then all the men of Belial gatb- 
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ered themselves together, and said, God save Napoleon. And 
■when Louis sa-w that, he fled, and gat him into the land of 
Batavia ; and Napoleon ruled over France,” etc., etc., etc. 

No'w if a freethinking philosopher — one of those who advo- 
cate the cause of unbiased reason, and despise pretended reve- 
lations — ■nmre to meet -with such a tissue of absurdities as this 
in an old Jewish record, would he not reject it at once as too 
palpable an impostiue to deserve even anj inquiiy into its evi- 
dence ? Is that credible then of the civilized Europeans now 
which could not, if reported of the semi-barbarous Jews 3000 
years ago, be established by any testimony? Will it be an- 
swered that “ there is nothing supernatural in all tliis” ? Why 
is it, then, that you object to what is supernatural — that you 
reject every account of miracles — if not because they are im- 
probable? Surely, then, a story equally or still more improba- 
ble is not to be implicitly received, merely on the ground that 
it is not miraculous : though in fact, as I have already shown 
from Hume’s authority, it really is miraculous. The opposi- 
tion to experience has been proved to be as complete in this 
case as in what are commonly called miracles ; and the reasons 
assigned for that contrariety by the defenders of them cannot 
be pleaded in the present instance. If, then, philosophers, 
who reject every wonderful story that is maintained by priests, 
are yet found ready to believe everything else, however improb- 
able, they ■will surely lay themselves open to the accusation 
brought against them of being unduly prejudiced against what- 
ever relates to religion. 

There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear 
mentioning, because it so much adds to the air of fiction which 
pervades every part of this marvelous tale ; and that is, the 
nationality of it. 

Buonaparte prevailed over all the hostile States in turn, 
except England; in the zenith of his power his fleets were swept 
from. the sea, by England; his troops always defeat unequal, 
and frequently even a superior, number of those of any other 
nation, except the Eiiglish, and with them it is just the reverse ; 
twice, and twice only, he is personally engaged against an E7ig- 
lish commaiider, and both times he is totally defeated, at Acre 
and at Waterloo ; and, to cro-wn all, England finally crushes 
this tremendous power, which has so long kept the Con- 
tinent in subjection or in alarm, and to the English he sur- 
renders himself prisoner I Thoroughly national to be sure t 
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It may be all Tery true ; but 1 -nrould only ask, if a story haA 
been fabricated for tbe express purpose of amusing tlio English 
nation, could it have been contrived more ingeniously? It 
•would do admirably for an epic poem, and indeed bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to tbe Iliad and iEneid, in which AchiUes 
and the Greeks, JEneas and the Trojans (the ancestors of the 
Romans), are so studiously held up to admiration. Buonaparte s 
exploits seem magnified in order to enhance the glory of his 
conquerors, just as Hector is allowed to triumpK during the 
absence of Achilles merely to give additional splendor to his 
overthro'w by the arm of that in'sdneible hero. Would not 
this circumstance alone render a history rather susjtieious in the 
eyes of an acute critic, even if it ■were not filled with such gross 
improbabilities, and induce him to suspend his judgment, tffl 
very satisfactory evidence (far stronger than can be found m 
this case) should be produced? 

Is it then too much to demand of the "wary academic a sus- 
pension of judgment as to the “life and adventures of Hapoleon 
Buonaparte ” ? I do not pretend to decide positively that there 
is not, nor ever "was, any such person, but merely to propose 
it as a doubtful point, and one the more deserving of careful 
investigation from the very cixcnmstance of its having hitherto 
been admitted -without inquiry. Far less -would I undertake 
to decide what is, or has been, the real state of affairs s he -who 
points out the improbability of tbe current story is not bound 
to suggest an hypothesis of his o-wn — thouo-h it may safely he 
atom^ that it -would he hard to invent any more improbable 
than the received one. One may surely be allo-wed to hesitate 
in admitting the stories which the ancient poets tell, of earth- 
qua es and volcanic eruptions being caused by imprisoned 
gants, -without being called upon satisfactorily to account for 
those phenomena. 

Amdst the defect of valid evidence under which, as I have 
already sho\ra, we labor in the present instance, it is hardly 
^sibie to offer more than here and there a probable conjec- 


or to pronounce how much may he true, and how much 
presented to us; for it is to be oh- 
pT-pn pn ^ much more open to skeptical doubts 

such p. histories, for some of them are of 

reiech f-hp cannot consistently admit a part and 

realiri' ef hound, if you are satisfied as to the 

^ or any one miracle, to embrace the whole system, so 
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that it is necessary for the skeptic to impeach the evidence of 
all of them, separately and collectively : whereas here, each 
single point requires to be established separately, since no one 
of them authenticates the rest. Supposing there he a State 
prisoner at St. Helena (which, by the way, it is acknowledged 
many of the French disbelieve), how do we know who he is, or 
why he is confined there? There have been State prisoners 
before now, who were never guilty of subjugating half Europe, 
and whose offenses have been very imperfectly ascertained. Ad- 
mitting that there have been bloody wars going on for several 
years past, which is liighly probable, it does not follow that 
the events of those wars were such as Ave have been told — 
that Buonaparte was the author and conductor of them, or 
that such a person ever existed. What disturbances may have 
taken place in the government of the French people, we, and 
even nineteen twentieths of them, have no means of learning 
but from imperfect heai-say evidence ; hut that there have been 
numerous bloody wars with France imder the dominion of the 
Bourbons we are well assured : and Ave are now told that France 
is governed by a Bourbon king of the name of Louis, who pro- 
fesses to be in the twenty-third year of his reign. Let every 
one conjecture for himself. I am far from pretending to decide 
who may haA^e been the governor or governors of the French 
nation, and the leaders of their armies, for several yems past. 
Certain it is that when men are indulging their inclination for 
the marvelous, they ahvays show a strong propensity to accu- 
mulate upon one individual (real or imaginary) the exploits of 
many', besides multiplying and exaggerating these exploits a 
thousandfold. Thus, the expounders of the ancient mythol- 
ogy tell us there were several persons of the name of Hercules 
(either originally bearing that appellation, or haAung it applied 
to them as an honor), whose collective feats, after being dressed 
up in a sufficiently marvelous garb, were attributed to a single 
hero. Is it not just possible that during the rage for Avords 
of Greek derivation, the title of “Napoleon” (NaTroXetaj;), 
which signifies “ Lion of the Forest,” may have been conferred 
by the popular voice on more than one favorite general, dis- 
tinguished for irresistible valor ? Is it not also possible that 
“Buona parte” may have been originally a sort of cant term 
applied to the “good (i.e. the bravest or most patriotic) part” 
of the French army collectively, and have been afterwards mis- 
taken for the proper name of an individual ? I do not profess 
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to support tliis conjecture ; tut it is certain tliat such, mistakes 
may and do occur. Some critics Lave supposed tliat the Athe- 
nians imagined Anastasis (“ Resurrection ”) to be a new god- 
dess, in whose cause Paul was preaching. Would it have been 
thought anything incredible if we had been told that the ancient 
Persians, who had no idea of any but a monarchical government, 
had supposed Aristocratia to be a Queen of Sparta ? But w'e 
need not confine ourselves to hypothetical cases : it is positively 
stated that the Hindus at this day believe “the Honorable 
East India Company ” to be a venerable old lady of liigh dig- 
nity, residing in this country. The Germans of the present 
day derive their name from a similar mistake. The fii-st tribe 
of them who invaded Gaul assumed the honorable title of 


“ffer-nian,” which signifies “Avanior” (the "words “war” 
and “guerre,” as weR as “man,” which remains in our lan- 
guage unaltered, are evidently derived from the Teutonic) — 
and the Gauls apphed this as a name to the whole race. 

However, I merely throw out these conjectures without by 
any means contending that more plausible ones might not be 
suggested. But "whatever supposition Ave adopt, or whether 

Ave adopt any, the objections to the commonly received accounts 
will remain in their full force, and imperiously demand the at- 
tention of the candid skeptic. 

I call upon those, therefore, who profess themselves advo- 

disdain to be carried along Avith 
he stre^ of popular opinion, and who Avill listen to no tes- 
mony that runs counter to experience — to foUow up their 
f rly and consistently. Let the same mode of 
'"I t^en it can no 

1.-^ tabnted to hostile prejudice, hut to enlarged and 
tS°n ^ have already rejected some his- 

of tliM'r r 1 being strange and marvelous— 

estahr L ^preeedented and at variance Avith the 

Sht to an- 

extraordina^ objections, the 

in?. If 1 ° romantic tale we have been just consider- 
ure said at ll f discredited the testimony of Avitnesses, who 
persecutions disinterested, and to have braved 

philosopher' conq" T ^'^PPo^fc of their assertions, can these 
those a 5 io avowp^l^^^^^ heUeve the testimony of 

who do not GA^??^ money hy the tales they pubHsh, and 
pretend that they incur any serious risk in 
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case of being detected in a falsehood ? If in other cases they 
have refused to listen to an account which has passed through 
many intermediate hands before it reaches them; and which is 
defended by those who have an interest in maintaining it, let 
them consider through how many and what very suspicious 
hands this story has arrived to them, mthout the possibility 
(as I have shown) of tracing it back to any decidedly authentic 
source, after all ; and likewise how strong an interest, in every 
way, those who have hitherto imposed on them have in keep- 
ing up the imposture : let them, in short, show themselves as 
ready to detect the cheats and despise the fables of politicians 
as of priests. But if they are still wedded to the popular 
belief iu this point, let them be consistent enough to admit the 
same evidence iu other cases which they yield to in this. If, 

■ after all that has been said, they camiot bring themselves to 
doubt of the existence of Napoleon Buonaparte, they must at 
least acknowledge that they do not apply to that question the 
same plan of reasoning which they have made use of in others ; 
and they are consequently bound in reason and in honesty to 
renounce it altogether. 


THE STORY OF CLEMENTINE. 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

(From “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” : translated by Arabella Ward by 
pel-mission of T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

[Jacques Akatole Tuiiiaui.t, better knoivn by bis pen name, Anatole 
France : AFrencb poet and novelist ; born at Paris, April 10, 1814. His father a 
bookseller, the son was reared in an atmosphere of books, and from Ins early boy- 
hood read eagerly and intelligently. He was an attach^ of the Senate Library from 
1876, and in 1890 succeeded Ferdinand de lesseps as a member of the French 
Academy. His works, which are remarkable for their perfection of style, in- 
clude the following : “Poems” (1873), “ Corinthian Revels ” (1876), “Jocaste 
and the Lean Cat” (1879), “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” (crowned by the 
Academy) (1881), “The Yule Log” (1881), “The Wishes of Jean Servien” 
(1881), “ Our Children : Scenes in Town and in the Fields” (1886), “Queen 
P^danq^ue’s Cookshop,” “The Garden of Epicures” (1895), “My. Friend’s 
Book,” “Balthazar,” “Thais,” “ Literary Life,” and “Poems” (1890).] 

April 17. 

“ Theeese, give me my new hat, my best coat, and my silver- 
headed cane.” 
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Bofc Thetese is as deal as a coal sack ^ SaS'l'et 

Age is the causa ol it. The worst ot ^ “^‘’^d of 

hearing good and her stepa a^e , mo > serves her old 
her sixty years of honest housekeeping, and she 
master mth the most -watchful despotism. me 

mat did I say - - Here she .s that 

my silver-headed cane, for fear oi my ’buses 

I quite frequently leave umhreHas and 
and hookshoV- But I have a Sf ^ 
my old cane, the carved silver head of 

Qubote gaUoping rrith poised ^vra bct V iu vaiu 

-while Sancho Pan 2 a,his arms raised to heaven, dBoS 

^TMs cane is ah that I inherited from my 
Victor, who in his lifetime resembled Don 
than. Sancho Panza, and who loved blows as naturauy 
nieTToTl-ir -pAOTJa ftiATTi. For thirty years I have cam ^ 


usuahy fears them 

- memoraoie or soiemn -vvaLa a r-nnsole 

two figures oi the knight and the squire mspire an 


tnem- nor inixi/y jrcaio a a.**.- --- 
cane on every memorable or solemn walk I have taken, 


me. 1 can almost hear them. Don Quixote says to me • ^ 

“ Think deeply of serious things, and know that thoUj, 
the only reality in the w^orld. Lift nature up to 7°^^ - 

height, and let the v/hole world be for you but the reflee ° ^ ^ 
your heroic spirit. Fight for honor — this alone is wort 
man ; and if you are wounded, spill your blood like gene 
dew, and smUe.” 

And Sancho Panza says in turn : — 

“Remain what Heaven made you, brother! 
crust of bread drjdng in your -wallet to the ortolans tna 
roasting in the duke’s kitchen. Obey your master, 
be -wise or foolish, and do not load your brain -with too f, 
useless facts. Fear blows : ’tis tempting God to seek 

But if the incomparable knight and his unparalleled sq 
exist as merely figures on the head of my cane, they themse = 
are in my innermost conscience. All of us have a Don 
and a Sancho -within us, to -whom we listen ; and even 'V''" 
Sancho persuades us, it is Don Quixote whom we must adnure. 

But a truce to this nonsense ! Let us go to iladanio ® 
Gahry about a matter which is of mere importance than the 
ordinary' affairs of life. 
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The same day. 

I found Madame de Gabry dressed in black, and just button- 
ing ber gloves. 

“ I am ready,” said she. 

Heady I I have always found her so, on every occasion 
for doing good. 

After a few pleasant words regarding the good health of her 
husband, who had gone for a walk, we went downstairs, and 
stepped into the carriage. I know not what secret spell I feared 
to break by speaking ; but we drove without a word along the 
wide, deserted boulevard, studying the shops where crosses, 
gravestones, and funeral wreaths were waiting for their pur- 
chaser. The cab stopped at the final bourn of the land of the 
living, before the gate on which are graven words of hope. 

“ Follow me,” said Madame de Gabry, whose height I now 
noticed for the first time. We went down a walk bordered by 
cypress trees, then followed a narrow path between the tombs. 
Finally we' stopped in front of a flat stone. 

“ It is here,” said she ; and she knelt down. 

In spite of myself I could not help noticing the uncon- 
sciously graceful way in which this Christian woman fell on 
her knees, letting the folds of her gown spread about her as 
they chanced. With the exception of two Polish exiles one 
evening in a deserted church of Paris, never had I seen any 
woman kneel so unaffectedly, and in such utter lack of self- 
consciousness. 

The picture flashed through my mind like lightning ; and 
then I saw nothing but the low slab on which was cut the name 
— Clementine. What I felt was something profound and 
intangible and inexpressible, unless by the sound of exquisite 
music. 

I heard instruments of a celestial sweetness making melody 
in my old heart. With the solemn tones of a funeral hymn 
were mingled the muted notes of a love song, for into the same 
feeling my soul mingled the solemn sadness of the present and 
the well-known graces of the past. 

I cannot say whether or not we had been before the tomb 
of Clementine for long, when Madame de Gabry rose. We 
crossed the cemetery without spealcing, but when we were once 
more among living men my tongue became unfettered. 

“ As I followed you,” I said to Madame de Gabry, “ I was 
thinking of those legendary angels whom one meets on the 
10 
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mysterious borders of life and death. The grave to wMch you 
have taken me — and I was as ignorant of it as of almost all 
else concerning her whom it covers — recalled certain impar- 
alleled emotions of existence, comparable in the dullness of this 
life to a light on a dark road. The farther one goes, the farther 
away is the gleam. I am almost at the foot of the last slope, 
and yet I see the light as distinctly as ever every time I look 
hack. 

“You, madame, who knew Clementine as she was, with 
white hair, a wife and mother, you cannot imagine hex as she 
was whenl saw her, a fair-haired young girl, with cheeks like 
roses and skin so white ! Since you have been good enough 
to ha my guide, I t hink I should tell you, dear madame, what 
feelings this grave aroused. Recollections are crowding into 
my heart. I am like an old, gnarled, and moss-grown oak, 
which sways its branches, and awakens nests of singing birds. 
Unfortunately the song of my birds is as old as the world, and 
can amuse no one bat myself.” 

“Tell me your recollections,” said Madame de Gahry. “I 
cannot read yotir books, for they are written for scholars; h^t 
I like to listen tvhen you talk, because you make the most 
ordii^y things in Irie interesting. Speak to me as if I were 
an old woman. This morning I found three white hairs on 
my head.” 


them come without regret, madame,” said I- 
, ® ® " gently only with those who take it gently- And 

5-ears, a light silwer foamwiR float on the rio- 
f: - . .5?“ you will be clothed in a new beauty, 

ew mid but more touching than the first, and you will see 

he^d;?S yotm white hair just as much as 

vnn anr 7 you gave Jiim'vrliea lie 

® ^ 2S if it were something 

We can J^'^'^-^ards are wide and but little frequented, 

first a^ong. I wfll tell 

^vith Clementine’s father. 

you do extmordinaiy, nothing remarkable ; for if 

you do you wiU be greatly disappointed. 

_ “yionHieur Ap. „ . - n dd 


ornamented^'*’'- The plaker facade, 

near it, were'tlia^^’P-^ busts, and the great lamhling garden 
clfildish eyes, and nn my 
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wheu the iaavitable day arrives, will fade from under my heavy 
lids. For in this house I was born. In this garden I played, 
and learned to feel and know some fragments of this old uni- 
verse. Happy hours 1 sacred hours ! when the pure soul dis- 
covers the world revealing itself by a kindly light and with 
a mysterious charm. For, madame, the universe is but the re- 
flection of our own soul. 

“ My mother was a being happily endowed. She rose with 
the sun, like the birds ; and she resembled them by her do- 
mestic industry, by her maternal instinct, by the necessity 
which she felt to be always singing, and by a sort of grace- 
ful abruptness, all of which I thoroughly appreciated, though 
I was only a child. She was the soul of the house, filling it 
with her Avell-regulated and happy energy. My father was 
as slow as she Avas sprightly. I Avell recall his idacid face, 
over which now and then would pass an ironical smile. He 
Avas weary, and he loved his weariness. Seated near the win- 
dow in Ids deep armchair, he used to read from morning till 
night. From him I inherited my love of books. I have in 
my library a Mably and a Eayual Avhich he annotated with his 
own hand from beginning to end. But it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would trouble himself about practical affairs. 
When my mother strove by gentle tact to draw him out from 
his indifference, he shook his head Avith that inexorable sweet- 
ness which is the strength of Aveak characters. He was the 
despair of the poor woman, avIio had no manner of sympathy 
Avith this coutemplatiAm Avisdom, and understood nothing of 
life but its daily cares and the happy work of each hour. She 
thought he Avas ill, and feared that he would grow worse. But ^ 
his apathy arose from another cause. 

“ My father entered the navy department under Monsieur 
Deeres in 1801, and showed marked talent as administrator. 
There was a great activity at that time in connection Avith 
the navy, and in 1805 my father became chief of the second 
administrative division. That year the emperor, to whom he 
had been recommended by the minister, ordered him to draw 
up a report on the organization of the English navy. This 
Avork Avas stamped with a deeply liberal and philosophical 
spirit, though the writer himself was not aAvare of the fact. 

It was not finished until 1807, about eighteen months after 
the defeat of Admiral VtUeneuve at Trafalgar. Napoleon, Avho 
after that ill-fated day never again Avished to hear a ship men- 
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tioned, -wratMully glanced over the pages, and then threw the 
report into the fire, crying, ‘ Phrases, nothing hut phr^es. 
have already said that I do not like ideologists ! ’ They hroug 
back word to my father that the emperor was so angry that e 
had ground the manuscript down into the fire with his hoo . 
At all events, it was his habit when he was irritated to poke 
the fire with his boot until the very sole was scorched. 

“My father never recovered from this disgrace, and t e 
failure of all his efforts to do Ms duty was certainly the cause 
of the apathy into wMch he fell later. Nevertheless, Napoleon, 
on Ms return from the Island of Elba, sent for Mm, and ordere 
Mm to draw up, in a patriotic and liberal spirit, proclamations 
and bulletins for the fleet. After Waterloo, my father, more 
saddened than surprised, went into retirement, and was lett 
unmolested. Only it was generally said of Mm that he was 
Jacobin and oloodthirsty, a man to he avoided. 

“My mother’s elder brother, Victor Maldent, captain 
fantiy, retired on half pay in 1814 and dismissed in 1815, adue , 
by his wrong attitude, to the difficulties wMch the faff of the 
emperor had brought on my father. Captain Victor noised i 
about in the cafes and in public balls that the Bourbons ban 
sold France to the Cossacks. He showed every one a tri- 
coloied cockade that was Mdden in Ms Mat lining ; he carried 
with great ostentation a cane, the twisted handle of wMch had 
been wrought so that the shadow it made was the silhouette o 
the emperor. 

“Unless, madame, you have seen certain lithographs by 
^arlet, you can form no idea of my Uncle Victor, and how 
he looked in his tight-fitting frogged coat, with the cross o 
honor and some violets on his chest, as he strolled up and down 
the garden of the Tuileries with that fierce dignity of 1^- 
Idleness and mtemperanca had the worst possible effect on Ms 
pohtical passions. He used to insult people Avhom he saw 
reaffing the Quotidieiine or the Drapeau llanc^ and force them 
to fight with Mm. In this way he had the grief and shame ot 
wounding a lad only skteen years old in a duel. In short, my 
Uncle Victor was the opposite of a wise man ; and as he used 

ery ^^y to come to our house for his breakfast and dinner, 



cautam nothing, and opened his house to th 

cnptam, who despised him cordially in return. 
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“ What; I am telling yon now, madame, I learned later. At 
that time my uncle filled me with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
I determined that some day I would be as much like him as 
possible. One fine morning, in order to begin the desired 
resemblance, I struck an attitude, my hands on my hips, and 
swore like an infidel. 

“My good mother gave me such a stinging slap on my 
cheek, that for a moment I stood perfectly stupefied, before 
' bursting into tears. I can stiU see the armchair, covered with 
yellow Utrecht velvet, behind which that day I shed countless 
tears. 

“1 was at that time a very little fellow. One morning my 
father raised me in his arms as was his habit, and smiled at me 
with that touch of irony which gave a piquant look to his 
gentle expression. While I sat on his knees, playing with his 
long white hair, he told me things which I did not understand 
very well, but which interested me deeply, simply because they 
were mysterious. I think, although I am not positive, that on 
that morning he was telling me the story of the little King of 
Yvetot, as we find it in the song. Suddenly we heard a great 
noise, and the windows rattled. My father let me slip to his 
feet, and with trembling arms uplifted, he shook his fists. 
His face was pallid and lifeless lool^g, his eyes preternaturally 
large. He strove to speak, but his teeth chattered. At last 
he muttered, ‘ They have shot him ! ’ I did not know what he 
meant, and I felt a vague terror. Afterwards I learned that 
he was speaking of Marshal Hey, killed on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1815, beneath the wall which inclosed an empty lot adjoin- 
ing our house. 

“ About this time I often used to meet on the stairs an old 
man ^he was not so very old, perhaps), whose little black eyes 
shone with wonderful brightness from his calm, swarthy face. 
To me he did not seem alive, or at least it did not seem as if 
he were alive like other men. At Monsieur Denon’s, where 
my father had taken me, I had seen a mummy, brought from 
Egypt ; and I really thought that Monsieur Denon’s mummy 
awoke when it was alone, crept out of its gilded case, put on a 
drab-colored coat and a powdered wig, and that then it became 
Monsieur de Lessay. And even to-day, my dear madame, 
although I repel the idea as without foundation, I must con- 
fess that Monsieur de Lessay greatly resembled Monsieur 
Denon’s mummy. This is equivalent to saying that this man 
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was an object of terror and at tbe same time of fascmation 

to me. 1 

“ In reality, ilonsienr de Lessay was a small gentleman ana 
a great pbilosopber. A disciple of llably and Rousseau,^ e 
flattered himself that he was nnprejudiced, and this pretension 
was in itself a great prejndice. He detested fanaticism, bm e 
possessed that of tolerance. I speat, madame, of a contem- 
porarj' of a bygone age. I fear that I may not he unders ooo, 
and I am sure that I do not interest yon. It is ^ so far 
from ns ' Bnt I am abridging as much as possible. Ben es, 
I did not promise yon anything interesting, and yon could no 
expect to hear of great adventures in the life or Sylvea e 
Bonnard.” 

lladame de Gahry begged me to go on, and I did so m 
these words: — 

“ ilonsienr de Lessay was curt v-dth men and courteous to 
women. He used to Mss my mother’s hand, though she w^ 
not accustomed to such gallantry, the customs of the Eepublic 
and the Empire being very different. Through him I touche ^ 
the age of Louis XYI. Monsieur de Lessay vras a geographer ; 
and no one, I believe, was prouder than he to discuss the rece 
of the earth. Under the Ancient Eegime he had done some- 
thiag in agriculture from a philosonhical standpoint, and m 
this v,’ay consumed his estates to their last acre. ?fo longe!^ 
having an inch of land left to call his own, he took possession 
of the whole earth, and made a wonderful number of map=> 
based on the accounts of travelers. 

*' But as he had been nourished on the purest marrow o 
the encyclopedia, he was not satisfied with inclosing hi^un 
beings within so many degrees, minutes, and seconds of latituus 
and longitnde. He looked after their happiness, alas' I** ^ 
noticeable, madame, that men who have looked after the hap- 
I>ins33 of people hr general have made their own houschol 
■^ry unhappy. Monsieur de Lessay, a greater geometrician 
than Dalembert, a greater philosopher th^ Jean-Jacques, was 
yet a greater roja:^ than Louis XVm. But Ms love for the 
was nothing in comparison to his hatred for the emperor- 
He took part in the conspira<^ of Georges against the 
cns , but the court, having forgotten him, or thinking hhu 
^ no consequence, he was not included in the list of the goaty* 
5® n Bonaparte for this insult ; and he called Mm 

^ “ Corsica, to whom, he said, he would never intrust 
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a regiment, because he found him such a contemptible sol- 
dier. 

“ In 1820 IMonsieur de Lessay, who had been a widower for 
many years, married again, at the age of nearly sixty. TTia 
wife was a very young woman, and he set her to work, without 
mercy, on his maps. After a few years of marriage, she died 
in giving birth to a daughter. My mother nursed her in her 
short illness, and saw that the child wanted nothing. This 
child was named Clementine. 

“ The relations of my family with Monsieur de Lessay begin 
with that birth and that death. As I was just then emerging 
from the first years of childhood, I was beginning to grow big 
and stupid. I lost the charming gift of insight and feeling. 
Things no longer caused me the delightful surprise that is the 
charm of youth. So I have no remembrance of the years which 
followed the birth of Clementine. I know only that within a 
few months I experienced a grief, the mere thought of which 
still makes my heart ache. I lost my mother. A great silence, 
a great coldness, and a great shadow, suddenly filled our home. 

“ I fell into a sort of stupor. My father sent me to college, 
but I had great difficulty in rousing myself from my torpor. 

“ However, I was no.b altogether an idiot, and my professors 
taught me almost all they thought necessary ; that is, a little 
Greek, and much Latin. I had no acquaintances except with 
the ancients. I learned to esteem Miltiades, and to admire 
Themistocles ; became familiar with Quintus Fabins, so far as 
any one could be familiar with such a great consul. Proud of 
these lofty relationships, I no longer condescended to look at 
little Clementine and her old father; besides, they set out one 
fine day for Normandy, nor did I give a thought to their return. 

“ But they did return, madame, they did return I Ye Influ^ 
ences of Heaven, ye Forces of Nature, ye Mysterious Powers 
that give to man the ability to love, you know how I again 
saw Clementine ! They entered our sad home. Monsieur de 
Lessay no longer wore a wig. Bald, with a few grizzled locks 
on his pm'ple temples, he looked the picture of robust old age. 
But the beautiful, glowing creature whom I saw on his arm. 
and whose presence lighted up our old faded drawing-room, was 
not a vision — no ! it was Clementine ! I am telling the truth. 
Her blue eyes, blue as the flowers of the periwinkle, seemed to 
me supernatural ; and even to-day I cannot believe that those 
two living gems can have suffered the trials o£ life and the 
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decay of death. She -was somewhat embarrassed when she met 
my father, for she did not recognize him. Her cheeks had a 
soft, becoming color; and her parted bps wore a snnle that 
made one think of the Infinite, probably because it betraj ed 
no particular thought, and expressed only the joy of living an 
the delight of being beautiful. Her face shone beneath a pink 
hood Kke a jewel in an open casket. She wore a cashmere 
shawl over a white mnslin dress, which was plaited at the wa^t, 
and which came to the tops of her reddish-hrown hoots. Ho 
not smile, madame ; that was the style then, and I am not sure 
if our modem fashions have as much simplicity, freshness, an 


. graceful propriety. 

“Monsieur de Lessay told ns that, as he had begun the 
puhlication of an historical atlas, ha intended to live in Pans 
once more, and would he glad to re-occupy his old apartment 
if it was vacant. My father asked hlademoiselle de Lesay n 
she was glad to he in the capital. Yes, she was ; for she 
smiled .stUl more radiantly. She smiled at the windows that 
opened on the shining green garden ; she snuled at the bronze 
Marius seated among the ruins of Carthage on the top of the 
clock ; she smiled on the old yellow velvet chairs, and on the 
poor student who dared not life his eyes to her. From that 
day, how I loved her ! 

“But here we are in the rue de Sevres, and soon we shad 
see yonr windows. I am a poor story-teller j and if ever I 
were to try the impossible and undertake a novel, I should 
never succeed. I have spun out a long introduction for a story 
which I am going to tell yon in a few words ; for there is a 
certain delicacy, a certain feeling of the heart, that would he 
shocked hy an old man calmly enlarging upon the sentiments 
of even the most innocent love. ° 

“Let as drive for a few moments along tbi=; boulevard, with 
Its row of convents, and my story will be finished by the time 
we reach that little steeple yonder. 

“Monsieur ie Lessay, learning that I was just finishing nay 
studies at the Ecole des Chartes, thought me capable of woxk- 
mg with him on his historical atlas. The point at issue was to 
^termme, on a series of maps, what this philosophic grayheard 
^ed the vici^itudes of empires’ from jgoah down to Charle- 
.V de Lessay had stored away in his head 

error of the eighteenth century concerning antiquities. 

' to history, I belonged to the new and advanced schooh 
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and was afc an age when one does not know how to pretend. 
The way in which the old man understood, or rather failed to 
understand, the barbarous ages, his obstinacy in seeing in re- 
mote antiquity ambitious princes, 'hypocritical and covetous 
priests, virtuous citizens, poet philosophers and others, who 
never existed save in the romances of Marmontel, caused me 
great unhappiness, and inspired me at first to raise every sort 
of objection, — reasonable, no doubt, but perfectly useless, and 
at times dangerous. Monsieur de Lessay was very irascible, 
and Clementine was very beautiful. Between the two I spent 
hours of torture and delight. I was in love ; I was a coward ; 
and soon I conceded to him all that he demanded resfardinsf the 
historical and political figure that this earth, destined later to 
bear Clementine, offered in the time of Abraham, Menes, and 
Deucalion. 

“ As we finished drawing the maps. Mademoiselle de Lessay 
tinted them in water colors. Leaning over the table, she held 
her brush between two fingers ; a shadow fell from her eye- 
lashes upon her cheeks, and bathed her half-closed eyes in a 
soft shade. Occasionally she would raise her head, and I saw 
her parted lips. There was such expression in her beauty that 
she could not breathe without seeming to sigh, and her most 
ordinary movements filled my soul with di’eamy ecstasy. As I 
gazed at her, I agreed with Monsieur de Lessay that Jupiter 
ruled once as a despot over the mountainous regions of Thessaly, 
and that Orpheus was unwise in intrusting to the clergy the 
teaching of philosophy. To this day I do not know whether I 
was a coward or a hero when I yielded these points to the obsti- 
nate old man. 

“ Mademoiselle de Lessay, I must confess, did not pay much 
attention to me. But her indifference seemed so reasonable 
and so natural that I did not think of complaining about it. I 
suffered on account of it, but unconsciously I was full of hope. 
We were then only at the first Assyrian Empire. 

“ Monsieur de Lessay came every evening for a cup of coffee 
with my father. I cannot understand in what way they were 
congenial, for never were two natures so completely opposed to 
each other. My father had few admirations and a forgiving 
soul. As he grew older, he came to hate all exaggeration. He 
clothed his ideas with a thousand delicate shades, and never 
stated an opinion save with all sorts of reservations. 

These habits of a gentle mind roused the dry, hard old 
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gentlemaa v^Iiom moderation in an adversary never disarm 
— quite the contrary ! I scented danger ; the danger ■was 
Isapoleon. My father cherished no affection for him ; ^ 

having tvorked under his orders, ho did not like to hear ^ ^ 
ahosed, especially to the advantage of the Bourhons, agamsu 
■whom he had deep grievances. ^ 

“ Monsieur de Lessay, more of a Moltairean and a 
than ever, credited Bonaparte tvith being the source of 
political, social, and religious evil. In this state of affairs 
Captain Victor was my greatest anxiety. That dreadftd uncie 
of mine had grovni perfectly intolerable since his sister 'vras no 
longer there to qniet him. The harp of Da'-'id ivas broken. M 
Saul was ^ven over to his madne. 55 . The fall of Charles A* 
augmented the old Bonapartist’s audacity, and he did ail sorm 
of ■wild things. He seldom came to our house, for it ^ 
gro^wn too gloomy for him ; but occasionally at dinner tinie ■we 
saw him come in, covered with flowers, like a maimoleiun' 
Usually he sac do'wn to table swearing in bis deep voice, and, 
as he ate, boasting of the success ■which, as an old veteran 
warrior, ha had enjoyed with the ladies. Then, when dinner 
was cnished, he would fold up his napkin in the shaps of a 
bishop’s bonnet, swallow half a decanter of brandy, and 
^ departure as hastily as if he feared to spend, without drins- 
tag, even a moment alone -with an old philosopher and a young 
scholar, I knew weh enough that if ever he should 
Monsieur de Lessay.^ all -would he lost. 

“ The day came, madame ! 

“On occasion the captain was quite hidden by ^ 
flowers, and looked so muehlikea monument erected in memory 

or tae glories of the Empire that any one -would have longed to 
puu a wreath of immortelles on each of his arms. He ■w^ ^ 
mu^y good humor ; and the first nerson who benefited by 
h33_ happy disposition was the cook, whom he seized about ths 
wai^ 3t^ as she was placing the roast on the table; 

•Alter tUnner he pushed aside the decanter offered hi®’ 
^jUng he would bum tbe brandy in bi^ coffee. I ase.^ 
^ ti'emb^gly if he would not rather have his coffee at once- 
■* 1 iCtor was suspicious and l>y no means dull* ^ 

^ displayed seemed to him in poor taste ; fur ® 
loosed card at me, and said; 

‘ Patience, nephew. It is not the place of the child f 
<.n- regiment to sound the retreat. The devil I Von are m 
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great: haste. Master Pedant, to see if I have spurs on my 
heels.’ 

“It Tvas evident that the captain had suspected that I 
wanted him to go. Knowing this, I was certain that he would 
stay, and he did ! The slightest details of that evening are 
indelibly impreased on ray memory. My nnele was perfectly 
jovial. The mere idea of his being in the way kept him in. 
good humor. He told us in fine barracks’ style, via foi, about 
a monk, a trumpeter, and five bottles of Chamber tin — a story 
that would be greatly enjoyed in a garrison, but which I 
would not attempt to tell you, madame, even if I had the time 
to recall it. When we went into the drawing-room, the captain 
called our attention to the bad condition of our andirons, and 
discoursed in a knowing way on the use of tripoli for polishing 
brass. Not a word of politics. He Avas conducting himself 
cautiously. Eight o’clock struck from the ruins of Carthage. 
It was time for Monsieur de Lessay to arrive. A few moments 
later he entered the room with his daughter. The evening’s 
usual routine began. Clementine occupied herself Avith her 
embroidery near the lamp, the shade of which enveloped her 
pretty head Avith soft shadow, and threw a light upon her fin- 
gers that made them almost luminous. Monsieur de Lessay 
spoke of a comet predicted by the astronomers, and advanced 
some theories which, though they were extravagant, showed 
some intellectual culture. My father, who knew considerable 
about astronomy, expressed a feAV sensible ideas, ending Avith 
bis eternal, ‘But what do I know, after all? ’ 

“In my turn I ga,ve the opinion of our neighbor in the 
observatory, the well-lcnown Arago. Uncle Victor declared 
that comets have an influence on the quality of wines, and in 
order to uphold his theory, cited a rollicking tavern story. I 
was so pleased Avith this conversation that, calling to my aid 
my latest readings, I strove to prolong it by a lengthy exposi- 
tion of the chemical constitution of the clusters of nebulas 
which, scattered through celestial space for millions of leagues, 
could be contained in a bottle. My father, somewhat sur- 
prised at my eloquence, looked at me Avith that calm, ironical 
expression of his. But we cannot always be in the clouds. 
Then, while my eyes rested on Clementine, I spoke of a comet 
of diamonds that I had admired the night before in^ a jeweler s 
showcase. This was a most unfortunate mspuration on my 
part. 
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gentleman whom moderation in an adversary never disarmed 
— quite the contrary! I scented danger; the danger was 
Napoleon. My father cherished no affection for him ; but 
having worked rmder his orders, ho did not like to hear him 
abused, especially to the advantage of the Bourbons, against 
whom he had deep grievances. . , . 

“ Monsieur de Lessay,mor6 of a Voltaiiean and a legitimist 
than ever, credited Bonaparte with being the source of every 
political, social, and religious evil. In this state of affairs 
Captain Victor was my greatest anxiety. That dreadful uncie 
of mine had grown perfectly intolerable since his sister was no 
longer there to quiet him. The harp of David was broken, and 
SaM was given over to his madness. The fall of Charles X. 
augmented the old Bonapartist’s audacity, and he did all sorts 
of wild things. He seldom came to our house, for' it had 


grown too gloomy for him ; but occasionally at dinner time vfe 
saw him come in, covered with flowers, like a maimoleum. 
Usually he sat doivn to table swearing in his deep voice, and, 
as he ate, boasting of the success which, as an old veteran 
warrior, he had enjoyed with the ladies. Then, when dinner 
was fimshed, he would fold up his napkin in the shape of a 
hmhop’s bonnet, swaUow half a decanter of brandy, and take 
his departure as hastily as if he feared to spend, without drink" 
mg, even a moment alone with an old philosopher and a young 
scholar. I knew well enough that if ever he should meet 
Monsieur de Lessay^ all would he lost. 

“ The day came, madame ! 

“On tlut occasion the captain was quite hidden by his 
tiowers, and looked so much like a monument erected in memory 
of the glones of the Empire that any one would have longed to 
put a yeath of immortelles on each of his arms. He was m 
unusually good humor ; and the first person who benefited by 
Ms happy disposition was the cook, whom he seized about the 
« ^ j placing the toast on the table. 

If tbe decanter offered In®' 

tlie brandy in his coffee. I asl^ed 
-if ^ would not rather have his coffee at one®' 

hStfflf-T'ff suspicious and by no means dull- TJe 

lo^Sd I tbsplayed seemed to him in poor taste ; fo^ 
looked hard at me, and said : — . 

thn H is not the place of the child of 

he regiment to sound the retreat. The devil I You are M 
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great haste. Master Pedant, to see if I have spurs on. my 
heels-’ 

“It was evident that the captain had suspected that I 
■wanted him to go. Knovring this, I was certain that he would 
stay, and he did ! The slightest details of that evening are 
indelibly impressed on my memory. My rmcle was perfectly 
jovial. The mere idea of his being in the way kept him in 
good humor. He told us in fine barracks’ style, ma foi, about 
a monk, a trumpeter, and five bottles of Chambertin — a story 
that would be greatly enjoyed in a garrison, but which I 
would not attempt to tell you, madame, even if I had the time 
to recall it. When we went into the dra'wing-room, the captain 
called our attention to the bad condition of our andirons, and 
discoursed in a knowing way on the use of tripoli for polishing 
brass. Not a word of politics. He was conducting himself 
cautiously. Eight o’clock struck from the ruins of Carthage. 
It was time for Monsieur de Lessay to arrive. A few moments 
later he entered the room with his daughter. The evening’s 
•usual routine began. Clementine occupied herself with her 
embroidery near the lamp, the shade of which enveloped her 
pretty head -with soft shadow, and threw a light upon her fin- 
gers that made them almost lirminous. Monsieur de Lessay 
spoke of a comet predicted by the astronomers, and advanced 
some theories which, though they were extravagant, showed 
some intellectuai culture. My father, who knew considerable 
about astronomy, expressed a few sensible ideas, ending with 
his eternal, ‘ But what do I know, after all ? ’ 

“ In my turn I gave the opinion of our -neighbor in the 
observatory, the well-lcnown Arago. Uncle Victor declared 
that comets have an influence on the quality of wines, and in 
order to uphold his theory, cited a rollicking tavern story. I 
was so pleased with this conversation that, calling to my aid 
my latest readings, I strove to prolong it by a lengthy exposi- 
tion of the chemical constitution of the clusters of nebulae 
which, scattered through celestial space for millions of leagues, 
could be contained in a bottle. My father, somewlmt sur- 
prised at my eloquence, looked at me with that calm, ironical 
expression of his. But we cannot al'ways be in the clouds. 
Then, while my eyes rested on. Clementine, I spoke of a comet 
of diamonds that I had admired the night before in a jeweler s 
showcase. This was a most unfortunate inspuation on my 
part. 
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“ Ai. ! I never thouglit for an instant that J eanne might 
have a guardian.” 

Madame d.e Gabry looked, at me with ill-concealed surprise. 
She had not expected to find the old man quite so simple- 
minded. 

“Jeanne Alexandre’s guardian,” said she, “is Maitie 
Mouche, a notary at Levallois-Perrefc. I fear that you will not 
get on very well with him. He is a serious man.” 

“Ah! good Heavens!” I cried, “whom do you think I 
should get on with at my age, if not with serious people ? ” 

She gently smiled, with a mischievous expression in her eyes, 
just as my father used to do, and replied : — 

“ With those who, like you, are innocent and generous. 
Monsieur Mouche is not exactly of that kind. He is artful and 
light-fingered. Although I find little pleasure in meeting him, 
we will go together, if you wish, and ask permission to see 
Jeanne, whom he has put in a boarding school at les Temes, 
where she is very unhappy.” 

We appointed a day. I kissed Madame de Gahry’s hand, 
and we parted. 


JACK HAZARD AND THE OHATFORDS.i 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

(From “ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes.”) 

[JoHK Towxsekd Teowbuidge, American novelist, poet, and editor, -was 
horn at Ogden, 2f.Y., September 18, 1827. After teaching, and working on a 
farm, he settled in Xevr York in 1846, as a writer for xieriodicals, and in 1847 re- 
move to Boston, where he has since readed. He has been n prominent con- 
tributor to the Atlantic JfontAiy; was editor of Our Youny JPot/rs, 1870-1873 ; 
and has pnhlished many works of adventure, travel, and fiction, principally for 
young readers. Among them are : “Yeighhor Jackwood," “ Cndjo’s Cave,” 
“Coupon Bonds,” “The Three Scouts,” “The Fortunes of Tohy TraSord,” 
“ Jack Hazard,” “ The Tinkham Brothers* Tide Mill,” etc. “The Yagabonds” 
is his hest-knowa poem.] 

The man who had thus taken Jack into custody was Mr. 
Philander Pipkin of Peach HiU Farm. Peach TTfil Farm was 
owned hy the Chatfords, and “ P. Pipkin, Esq.” (as Ms name 


1 Copyright, 1871, hy James E. Osgood & Co. Used by permission of Henry - 
T. Coates A Co. 
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appeared carved by bis own jackknife on tbe stable door) was 
tbeir hired man. 

Early that Sunday morning he had started, Tnilh- pail in hand, 
for the barnyard, but had dropped his pail in consternation as 
he came in sight of the said stable door. A minute later he 
was back in the Chatford kitchen, calling loudly, “ Mr. Chat- 
ford ! Mis’ Chatford ! Bo3's ! Heavens an’ aicth ! ” 

“ "Well, Mr. Pipkin ! Who’s killed now, Mr. Pipkin ? ” said 
a sarcastic female voice from the pantry, and a tart female face 
peered out at him from the pantry door. 

“bliss Wansey,” replied Mr- Pipkin, sternly, “ I’ve nothin’ 
to say to you, understand ! ” 

“ Oh, haven’t you! very glad to hear it! ” said Miss Wansey. 
“ Then mabby jmu’ll be so good as not to make a person deaf 
screaming out so in a person’s kitchen ! ” 

, “A person’s kitchen ! "retorted Mr. Pipkin. “It’s as much 
my kitchen as it is your kitchen, I guess ! Where’s Mr. Chat- 
ford?" 

“ Mr. Pipkin,” replied Miss Wansey, from the depths of the 
pantry, “ I’ve nothing to say to you ! " and she rattled the 
breakfast knives and forks. 

One would naturally infer, from this slight altercation, that 
these two members of the Chatford household were not on the 
very best terms with each other. Miss Wansey was to the 
kitchen what Mr. Pipkin was to the farm ; and their mutual 
functions bringing them into frequent collision, each had grown 
jealous of the other’s dictation, — Miss Wansey accused Mr. 
Pipkin of assuming too much authority, and Mr. Pipkin charged 
Miss Wansey with putting on airs. It was now at least a year 
and a half since they had consequently had “ nothing to say ’’ to 
each other, and had said it severely. 

“What is the matter, Philander?” said a mild, motherly 
woman, hooking her gown as she came into the kitchen. 

“ Matter, Mis’ Chatford ! Matter enough ! ’’ said Mr. Pip- 
kin. “ Deacon up yit ? ” 

“ He is getting up,” said Mrs. Chatford, her calm voice and 
serene demeanor in beautiful contrast with Miss Wansey’s tart- 
ness and Mr. Pipkin’s excitement. “ Are any of the creatures 
sick. Philander ? ” 

“ Wuss’n that ! ” said Mr. Pipkin, pressing forward through 
the door by which she had come in. There wns a sitting room 
beyond, and a bedroom beyond that, in the door of which 
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appeared Deacon Ghatford Mmself, Iialf dressed, with one boot 
on and the other in his hand. 

“What’s woke ye up, Pippy?” he asked, with a half- 
amused, half-anxious face, as he stooped to pull on the other 
boot. 

“You’d say woke up I ” ilr. Pipkin exclaimed. “ Jes’ come 
out and see ' Stable door wide open, and Old Maje gone S ” 

^klr. Ghatford looked somewhat less amused, and somewhat 
more anxious ; and he began to button his suspenders with 
awkward haste. 

“ Gone ? Ifot stolen ! He has probably slipped his halter, 
pushed the door open, and got out. I don’t believe you hooked 
the door last night.” 

“Yes, I did ! Ho, I didn’t! Yes,” said Mr. Pipkin, con- 
fusedly, — “I either hooked it, or I didn’t hook it, I forgit 
which, but it makes no odds, — you’d gone over to the Basin 
with Old ^Maje, and I went to bed ’fore you got home.” 

Mr. Ghatford ran his fingers through his uncombed hair. 
He paid frequent visits to the Basin, and sometimes rode, and 
sometimes walked ; he now remembered that he rode the niglit 
before, and wondered if he had been so careless, when he put 
up the horse, as to leave the stable door unfastened. “ Most 
likely I did. Thiaking of something else, probably.” (He 
was a “terrible absent-minded man,” as Miss Wansey said.) 
“ You’ll find the old rogue about the place somewhere, Pippy.” 

“ I don’t know but what he might slip his halter and push 
the door open,” argued Mr. Pipkin ; “ but how could he git 
into the harness and hitch himself to the buggy ? ” 

This was certainly a strong point ; and Mr. Ghatford, Ms 
hair tumbled, one trouser leg lodged on the top of his boot, and 
one suspender hanging, looked to Mr. Pipkin for an explana- 
tion. 

“ Harness an’ buggy missin’ too,” said Mr. Pipkin’s front 
teeth and underlip. 

“ That alters the case \ I’ll be right out there ! Call the 
boys, mother I ” 

Mrs. Ghatford stepped quickly to the chamber door and, 
opening it, called up the stairs, “ Moses ! PMneas ! are you 
awake ? ” 

Moses and Phineas, enjoying their Sunday morning slum- 
bers, murmured something indistinctly, and turned upon their 
pillows. 
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“Wako up 1 ” said their mother. “Old Maje has been 
stolen, and you must help hunt him up ! ” 

Moses and Phineas bounded to the floor in an instant, 
leaped into their clothes, and came scampering down the stairs. 
They reached the stable in a half-buttoned state, and found 
their father gazing ruefully at the vacant stall and harness 
pegs. 

“Well, boys,” said he, “it looks as if we shouldn’t do much 
plowing to-day.” 

“Plowing? Sunday?” said Mr. Pipkin. “I guess not!” 

“ I declare, I’m getting more absent-minded than ever I ” 
said Mr. Chatford. 

“Now you believe what I told you, don’t you?” said 
Moses, the elder son. “If you had put a lock on the door 
when I wanted you to, this wouldn’t have happened.” 

“We’ll have a lock now,” said Phineas, the younger, sar- 
castically. “That’s the way, — after the horse is stolen.” 

“I meant to have got a lock, but never could think on’t, 
— I’m so plaguy forgetful! Though I never thought before 
there was any danger from horse thieves hereabouts.” 

“ Padlocks ain’t o’ no great use, where any one’s bent on 
breakin’ in,” observed Mr. Pipkin, looking carefully to see if 
anything else had been taken. 

“ What we want is a big dog,” said Phineas, who had long 
been teasing for one. “ But you are so afraid a dog will kill 
sheep ! ” 

“Well, I shall have to take it from old and young now, 

I suppose ! ” said Mr. Chatford, good-natm’edly. “ What dis- 
coveries, Moses ? ” 

“I can’t see any wagon tracks,” said Moses, who had been 
to the street and returned. 

“Of course not; it rained till fom’ o'clock this morning. 
What shall we do, boys? — have a hunt for the thieves?” 
The boys were eager for the chase. “Well, rim to the neigh- 
bors and stir them up. Put the old- harness on the mare, 
Pippy, and I’ll back out the old wagon. If the scamps had 
only taken that, I shouldn’t care.” 

While Moses ran one way and Phineas the other, and Mr. 
Pipkin harnessed the mare, Mr. Chatford walked back to the 
house, where he ate a hasty breakfast and put on his coat. 
Then he went out and climbed up into the old, faded, green- 
striped, one-horse wagon, which had scarcely been on the road 
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for a year. “Shackling old tiling! I hope it won’t break 
down before I get out of the yard. I declare, Pippy! you 
must dash a few pads of water over these wheels, or the tires 
wiU be tumbling off. Lucky the roads are wet this morning ; 
they'E swell the wheels as soon as I get started. Ha ! there 
comes Phin with Jason Welby 1 Any news, Pliineas ? ” 

“Yes, lots ! Let me tell, Jase i ” said Phin, holding his 
companion back as they came running. 

“ Let go, Phineas ! ” said Mr. Chatford- “ If it’s good 
news, no matter which tells it.” 

“ He may tell ; I don't care,” said Jason, in a manly sort of 
way. 

“ Oh, teU if you want to ! I won’t ! ” said Phin, suUoly. 

“"Well,” said Jason, stepping forward, “the thief paid us a 
Tisit last night, and we saw him.” 

“"WTio saw him? ” 

“hie and Ab. Something has been killing onx chickens 
lately, and last night we thought we’d watch. So we hid in 
the trough under the shed, and by and by somebody come into 
the yard and went up to the stable door, and was opening it, 
when we stirred a little to see what he was np to ; then a dog 
growled at us ; then Ab said, ‘ Show your light I ’ for we had 
the old tin lantern under a kag. We rushed out ; and there 
was a boy about as big as Phin or me, and a dog ’most as big 
as he was.” 

“ A boy ! ” said Mr. Chatford. “ What sort of a hoy ? ” 
Thereupon followed a pretty correct description of our nnhappy 
friend Jack as he appeared to Jase and Ab. 

Meanwhile a neighbor from the other direction arri-yed on 
the spot, and stood listening to the boy’s story. He was a 
somewhat grim-looking, stiff old man ; and at every pause in 
the narrative he nodded his grizded head and compressed his 
lips and scowled at Jason. He did not speak till Jason had 
finished ; then he said, “ Good morning, Xeighhor Chatford.” 

“Good morning. Squire Petemot. You’ve heard of our 
misfortune ? ” 

“ Yes, Moses stopped at my house. You say,” the squire 
turned to Jason, “ that that boy was a driver on the canal, and 
had been flung into the water, and hadn’t got dry when you 
saw him ? ” 

“That’s what he told us.” 

“Well! that same boy came to my house with the same 
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dog, but witb a very different story. I’d just got into bed, but 
wife hadn’t blowed out the light, when he laiocked, and I got 
up and opened the door*.” Here follow’ed a circumstantial 
account of J ack’s interview with the squire, — sufficiently ac- 
curate, but not flattering to our young friend’s character and 
appearance. “He didn’t talk canal to me; he told me he had 
come out from the city in the morning and had been looking 
for work all day. Iknowed he was a liar and a thief,” said the 
stern old squire, whose harsh opinion of poor Jack seemed now 
to be fully confirmed by Jason’s story. “Why, the little 
heathen didn’t even think of it’s being Saturday night, and that 
to-day was Sunday ! ” 

“ Oh, well,” said IMr. Cliatford, with a droU twist of his cheek 
and a humorous glance of the eye towards Mr. Pipkin, “ some 
who I hope are not heathens are liable to forget that fact now 
and then, — hey, Pippy ? ” 

“ That’s a fact I ” said Mr. Pipkin, with a responsive pucker 
and tmnlde. “ There’s Elder Corey, — as good a church mem- 
ber as any on ye, — he thi-ashed oats in his barn aU one stormy 
Sunday, four year’ ago, and the women folks, they made quince 
presarves j and they never knowed their mistake till they was 
drivin’ to meetin’ in the big wagon next day, and seen the 
neighbors a plowin’ and puttin’ out their washin’s. ‘What, 
to work Simday, Brother Jones ! ’ says the elder, thinkin’ he 
ought to stop and rebuke the inickity. ‘ Sunday ? ’ says Brother 
Jones. ‘ Then the minister and all on us have blundered, for 
we had reg’lar sarvices yisterday, and wondered how a little 
rain could keep you to hum.’ The upshot on’t was, the elder 
wheeled about, and druv hum, and him and his folks kep’ Mon- 
day, — had prayers, read the Bible, and sung hymns till sun- 
down, by hokey ! I could name another sarcumstance, ’thout 
goin’ so fur off, nuther,” added Mr. Pipkin, slyly, turning up 
his ejm again at Mr. Chatford in the wagon. 

Jack was believed to be a heathen and a thief, for all that, 
— the untimely telling of the story resulting in no way to his 
advantage, except perhaps as it delayed for a few moments Mr. 
Chatford’s departma in pursuit of him. 

“I swan to man,” said Mr. Pipkin, “if there ain’t the boss 
’u’ bnggy ! ” 

Jack and his dog were forgotten in an instant. All ran to 
the corner of the house to look. There indeed was the buggy 
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coming np tlie lane, vritb. Hr. Cliatford and iloses riding in it. 
Old Haje dranring it, and tbe mare led beMnd. At sight of so 
many astonished faces staring at them, Moses and his father 
began to laugh. 

"Where did yon find ’em?” cried Phin. 

" In the queerest place I ” said Moses, ehohing \7ith merri- 
ment. 

“ We’Te got the thief here I ” said Mr. Pipldn. 

“Have ye ? I guess not ! ” said Moses, holding his sides, 
tvhile tears ran dorm his face. 

Just then Jlr. Welby and Abner droye up the lane ; and it 
vras observed that they tvere also laughing. After them came 
gallopiag trsvo young horsemen who had likewise been thief 
hunting, — Bili Burbank and Don Curtis, — both laughing so 
hard that they seemed ready to tumble from their saddles. 

“ If we hain't got him, where under heavens is he ? ” Mr- 
Pipkin demanded. 

“ It’s the funniest thing I ” smd Moses, fairly doubling him- 
self over upon the dasher in convulsions of mirth, while his 
father said, “There J quit your giggling — it’s no laughing 
matter.” 

“What’s become of the old wagon? ” Mr. Pipkin inquired. 

“ O ho I ” smd Moses, straightening himself, and trying to 
get the kiuk-; out of his sides. “ I’ll tell ye in a minute I ” 

“ Come, let’s hear ! ” said Jlr. Welby. “ We met your hus- 
band,” — turning to Mrs. Chatford, — “and saw he had foxmd 
his buggy, and Moses started to tell ns about it, but he laughed 
so he couldn’t ; then his father whipped np, as if he was 
ashamed to tell.” 

“Yon see,” smd ilr. Chatford, trying' to keep a grave 
coimtenance, — “ (Do stop snickering, hoy ! it’s Sunday !) — 
mistakes "will happen,” giving -way to a xery broad snule. 

Moses had by this time alighted from the buggy, and wiped 
his tearful countenance, and got some control over his risible 
muscles ; then, supporting himself by bolding on to one of the 
wheels, he let out the secret. 

“ W e drove first to the Basin, where we couldn’t hear any- 
thing of the thief ; then we started np the canal road, hut we 
hadn't got far when the old wagon began to come to pieces. 
First, one of the forward tires slipped almost off, and I had to 
pound it on vrith a stone. Then when we started up I noticed 
that the mg'n hind wheel was beginmng to wabble. I got ont 
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again, and found tlie spokes on one side loosening in the hub, 
and springing out of the rim on the other. We pounded ’em 
in as well as we could, and then turned around to go hack to 
the Basin for another wagon ; but the tnust on tliat wheel was 
too much for it, and we hadn’t gone ten rods before it went 
down, all sprawling, like a daddy longlegs. Then we picked 
up the pieces, and hooked a rail from a fence, and tied it under 
the wagon with the halter, and dragged it back to the Basin 
with the end of the hind axletree riding it. But just as we 
were going round the corner, to turn down to the tavern. 
Duffer’s dog came out at us, and I thought he’d tear us to 
pieces, — he was so excited by that rail ! ” 

“ I should think that dog would get killed some day,” said 
Abner Welby. “ He comes out at everything and everybody, 
— a great, savage bulldog 1 and DuSer only laughs if you 
complain of him.” 

“Well, we finally got to the tavern,” said Moses; “but 
no one-horse wagon was to be had there. Just then old 
Tom Ball, the shoemaker, came along. ‘There’s a buggy 
standing under the store shed,’ says he ; — ‘I noticed it there 
the fii’st thing this morning; — maybe you can take that.’ 
So we went round to the shed, with a pretty large crowM 
following us, for a Sunday morning. Sure enough, there was 
a buggy.” Here hloses showed alarming symptoms of going 
into convulsions again. “I said, ’twas just such a buggy as 
ours ! We went a little farther, and father said, ‘But there’s 
a horse hitched to it ! ’ Then the crowd of fellows O ho ! ” 
And Moses leaned for support on the buggy wheel. 

“ Was it Old Maje ? ” cried Mr. Pipldn. 

“ Yes, yes I ” said the deacon, impatiently, looking rather 
foolish. 

“And a sorry beast he was ! ” said Moses. “He had had 
notliing to gnaw but the dry manger, all night ; and he was 
about as glad to see us as we were to see him ! ” 

“ All night ? ” echoed Mr. Pipkin. “ How could that 
be?” 

“ The thief got sick of his job and left him there, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Chatford, with a humorous drawing down of the facial 
muscles. 

“That’s what we thought at first,” said Moses. “But I 
noticed all at once that father began to look queer. ‘ I de- 
clare,’ says he, ‘ the rogue has hitched him exactly as I alwaj^s 
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hitcb. a horse ! ’ Then I loohed, and ’twas his halter linot, for 
all the world I ” 

“ Fact is,” said the deacon, “ ’twas one of my unaccountable 
oversights. I suppose I shall never hear tlie last ou’t, — though 
what there is so dreadfully funny about it I can’t see.” 

“ I swan to man ! ” said ]^Ir. Pipkin, his narrow mouth 
stretching into an unusually open grin about his frontal ivory, 
“it jest begins to git through my wool! Deacon forgot he 
rode over to the Basin last night, and left the hoss hitched 
under the shed, and walked hum ! ” 

“ And we’ve had the whole neighborhood out himting the 
thief, when there Avasn’t any thief I ” said hloses. “ Some are 
hunting him yet 1 ” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Weiby; “they’ll thirdc they’re 
paid for their trouble when they hear of the joke.” 

“Well, weU I I’m willing you should make merry over my 
blunder,” said the deacon. “For my part, I’m thankful the 
affair was no AAWse; — we’ve got the horse and buggy again, 
and there’s nobody to blame but me. Though I thought I 
heard somebody say the thief had been caught.” 

“ That’s the best of it I ” cried the sarcastic Miss Wansey. 
“^Ir. Pipkin has been and done the bravest exploit ! It took 
Mm to catch the thief ! He has been off in the fields and 
picked up this poor little fellow, and brought liim home, 
choking him half to death, as if he Avas some terrible rob- 
ber 1 ” 

“Miss Wansey,” said Mr. Pipkin, bringing the front teeth 
doAvn upon the nether lip in his severest manner, “ I’ve nothin’ 
to say to you / ” 


AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 

Br ALICE OAKY 
[ 1820 - 1871 .] 

O GOOD painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draAT' 
Shapes of things that you never saw ? 
Ay? Well, hero is an order for you. 
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"Woods aud cornfields a little bro^vIl, — 

Tlie picture must not be overbrigbt, — 

Yet all in the golden and gracious light 
Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 

Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere. 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom. 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels, — cattle near. 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

Aud a hedge of sumac and sassafras. 

With bluebirds tavittering all around, — 

Ah ! good painter, you can’t paint sound! 

These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little, and "black and old. 

With children, many as it can hold. 

All at the windows, open wide. 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ablush : 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 

Boses crowding, the selfsame way. 

Out of a wilding, wayside bush. 

Listen closer. When you have done 

With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 

A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me : 

Oh ! if I could only make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile. 

The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace. 

The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all the while, 

I need not speak these foolish words ; 

Yet one word tells you all I would say, — 

She is my mother : you will agree, 

That all the rest may be thrown away. 

Two little urchins, at her knee. 

You must paint, sir ; one like me, 

The other with a clearer brow. 

And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Plashing with boldest enterprise ; 
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At ten years old Ke -went to sea, — 

God knowetli if lie be living now ! 

He sailed in the good ship “ Commodore ” ; 

Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 
Ah, ’tis twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 
With my great-hearted brother on her deck 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck. 

And his face was toward me all the way. 

Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 

The time we stood at our mother’s knee; 

That beauteous head, if it did go down. 

Carried sunshine into the sea! 

Out in the fields one summer night. 

We were together, half afraid 
Of the corn leaves’ rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so still and far, — 
Loitering till after the low, little light 
Of the candle shone through the open door, 

And over the haystack’s pointed top. 

All of a tremble, and ready to drop. 

The first half-hour, the great yellow star 
That we, with our staring, ignorant eyes. 

Had often and often watched to see 
Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall, red nndberry tree. 

Which close in the edge of our flax field grew, — 
Dead at the top — just one branch fidl 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool 
Prom which it tenderly shook the dew 

Over our heads, when we came to play 
In its handbreadth of shadow, day after day. 
Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled eggs ; 

The other, a bird, held fast by the legs. 

Not so big as a straw of wheat ; 

The berries we gave her she wouldn’t eat, 

But cried and cried till we held her bill, 

So slim and shining, to keep her still. 

At last we stood at our mother’s knee. 

Do you think, sir, if you try, 

"Ton can paint the look of a lie ? 
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Jo laid upon a sofa in an unusual state of exhaustion, while 
Beth toot off her dusty boots, and Amy made lemonade for 
the refreshment of the whole party. 

“ Aunt March went to-day, for which, oh, be joyful ! ” said 
J o. “ I was mortally afraid she’d ask me to go with her ; if 
she had, I should have felt as if I ought to do it j but Plum- 
field is about as gay as a churchyard, you know, and Pd rather 
be excused. We had a flurry getting the old lady off, and I 
had a fright every time she spoke to me, for I was in such a 
hurry to be through that I was uncommonly helpful and sweet, 
and feared she’d find it impossible to part feom me. - I quaked 
tm she was fairly in the carriage, and had a final fright, for, as 
it drove off, she popped out her head, saying, “ Josyphine, won t 

you ?” I didn’t hear any more, for I basely turned and 

fled ; I did actually run, and whisked round the comer, where I 
felt safe.” 

“Poor old Jo I she came in looking as if bears were after her,” 
said Beth, as she cnddled her sister’s feet with a motherly air. 

“ Aimt March, is a regular samphire, is she not? ” observed 
Amy, tasting her mixture critically. 

“ She means vanijaire, not seaweed ; hut it doesn’t matter j 
it’s too warm to he particular about one’s parts of speech,” 
murmured Jo. 

‘•What shall you do all your vacation?” asked Amy, 
changing the subject, with tact. 

“I shall lie abed late, and do nothing,” replied Meg, from 
the depths of the rocking chair. “I’ve been routed up early 
all winter, and had to spend my days working for other 
people ; so now I’m going to rest and revel to my heart’s 
content.” 

“^>o, said Jo; ‘"that dozy way wouldn’t suit me. I’ve 
laid in a heap of hooks, aud I’m going to improve my shining 
hours reading on my perch in the old apple tree, when I’m not 
ha\'ingl ” 

“Don t say ‘larks’ ! ” implored Amy, as a return snub for 
the “samphire” correction. 

“I’ll say ‘nightingales,’ then, with Lanriie; that’s proper 
and appropriate, since he’s a warbler.” 

“ Don’t let us do any lessons, Beth, for a while, but play all 
the and rest, as the girls mean to,” proposed Amy. 

“Well, I vrill, if mother doesn’t mind. I want to learn 
some new songs, and my children need fitting up for the 
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aiiiumcr ; they uie dreadfully out of order, and really suffer- 
inj' lor elolliod.’' 

“ ^lay wo, mother?” asked ^leg, turning to ilrs. March, 
who sat sewing, in what the}' called •• Marmee’s corner.” 

ItToii nui}- try \’unr exporiuient for a week, and see how 
you like it. I lliinlc by yaturday night you will find that all 
play and no work is as bad as all work anti no play. ” 

“Oh, dc.ir, no I it will be delicious, I’m sure,” said Meg, 
compluccul ly. 

“I now proi^ose a lo;ist, as my ‘friend and pardner, Sairy 
Gamp,’ .'.ays. Fun forever and no grubbing ! ” cried Jo, rising, 
glass in hand, as the lemonade w'ent round. 

They :ill drank it merrily, .and began the experiment by 
lounging' for the rest of the day.- Xext morning, 5leg did not 
apx)ear till ten o'clock ; her solitary breakfast did not taste 
nice, and the room seemed lonely and untidy ; for Jo had not 
tilled the A’a.ses, Beth intd not dusted, and Amy’s boolcs lay 
scattered about. Nothing was neat suid jdeasant but “IMar- 
mco’s corner,” which looked as usual ; and there Meg sat, to 
“ rest and read,” which meant yawn and imagine what pretty 
summer dresses she would get witli her salary. Jo spent the 
morning on the river, witli Laurie, and the afternoon reading 
and crying over “The Wide, "Wide World,” up in the apple 
tree. Both began by rummaging everythuig out of the big 
closet, whore lier family resided ; but, getting tired before half 
done, she left her establisliment tCpsy-turvj', and went to her 
music, rejoicing that she had no dishes to wash. Amy ar- 
ranged her bower, put on her best wliite frock, smoothed her 
curls, and sat down to draw, under the honejsucldes, hoping 
some one would see and inquire who the young artist was. As 
no one .appeared but an inquisitive daddy longlegs, who ex- 
amined her work with interest, she went to walk, got caught 
in a shower, and came home dripping. 

At tea time they compared notes, and all agreed that it had 
been a delightful, though unusually loug, day. Meg, -who went 
shopping in the afternoon and got a “sweet blue muslin,” had 
discovered, after she had cut the breadtlis off, that it avouldn’t 
w.ash, which mishap made her slightly cross. J o had burnt the 
skin off her nose boating, and got a raging headache by reading 
too long. Beth was worried by the confusion of her closet, 
and the difSculty of learniug three or four songs at once ; and 
Amy deeply regretted the damage done her frock, for Ivaty 
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Browns party was to be the next day ; and now, like Flora 
McFlimsey, she had nothin" to wear.” But these were were 
trifles ; and they assured their mother that the experiment was 
working finely. She smUed, said nothing, and, with Hannah’s 
help, did their neglected work, keeping home pleasant, and 
the domestic machinery running smootldy. It v.-as astonishing 
what a peculiar and uncomfortable state of things was pro- 
duced by the “ resting and reveling ” process. The days kept 
getting longer and longer ; the weather was unusually variable, 
and so vrere tempers ; an unsettled feeling possessed every 
one, and Satan found plentj' of mischief for the idle hands to 
do. As the height of luxury, Meg put out some of her sewing, 
and then found time liang so heavily that she fell to snipxiing 
and spoiling her clothes, in her attempts to furbish them up a 
la Moffat. Jo read till her eyes gave out, and she was sick 
of books; got so fidgety that even good-natured Laurie had 
a quarrel v/ith her, and so reduced in spirits that she desper- 
ately wished she had gone vdth Aunt lilarch. Beth got on 
piretty well, for she was constantly forgetting that it was to be 
all play and no work, and fell back into her old ways now and 
then; hut something in the air affected her, and, more than 
once, her tranquillity was much disturbed ; so much so, that, 
on one occasion, she actually shook jx)or dear Joanna, and told 
her she was “a fright.” Amy fared worst of all, for her 
resources were small ; and when her sisters left her to amuse 
and care for herself, she soon found that accomplished and 
important little self a. great burden. She didn’t like dolls, 
fairy tales were childish, and one couldn’t draw all tlie time ; 
tea parties didn’t amount to much, neither did picnics, unless 
very well conducted. » If one could have a fine house, full of 
nice girls, or go traveling, the summer would be delightful; 
but to stay at home with three selfish sisters and a grown-up 
hoy was enough to try the patience of a Boaz,” complained 
Miss Malaprop, after several days devoted to pleasure, fretting, 
and emiui. 

Iso one would own that they were tired of the experiment ; 
hut, by Friday night, each acknowledged to herself that she 
was glad the week was nearly done. Hoping to impress the 
lesson more deeply, ilrs. March, who had a good deal of humor, 
resolved to finish off the trial in an appropriate manner ; so she 
gave Hannah a holiday, and let the girls enioy the full effect 
ot the play system. ^ 
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When they got up on Saturday morning, there was no fire 
in the kitchen, no hrealdast in the dining room, and no mother 
anywhere to be seen. 

“Mercy on us! what has happened?” cried Jo, staring 
about her in dismay. 

Meg ran upstairs, and soon came' back again, looking re- 
lieved, but rather bewildered, and a little ashamed. 


“Mother isn’t sick, only very tired, and she says she is 
going to stay quietly in her room all day, and let us do the 
best we can. It’s a very queer thing for her to do, she doesn’t 
act a bit lil^e herself ; but she says it has been a hard week for 
her, so we mustn’t grumble, but take care of ourselves.” 

“ That’s easy enough, and I like the idea ? I’m achino’ for 
something to do — that is, some new amusement, you -know ” 
added Jo, quiclcly. 

In fact' it was an immense relief to them all to have a littls 
Avork, and they took hold -with a will, but soon realized the 
truth of Hannah’s saying, “ Housekeeping ain’t no joke.” There 
was plenty of food in the larder, and, while Beth and Amy .eet 
the table, Meg and Jo got breakfast, wondering, as they did xo 
why servants ever talked about hard work. ’ 

“ I shall take some up to mother, though she said we wr-rr- 
not to think of her, for she’d take care of herself,” said 31^'/ 
who presided, and felt quite matronly behind the teapot. 

So a tray was fitted out before any one began, and taken no 
with the cook’s compliments. The boiled tea was ver-^ 
the omelette scorched, and the biscuits speckled Avithealer/t^.-j/ 
but 3Irs. hlarch received her repast with thanks, and 
heartily over it after Jo was gone. 

“ Poor little souls, they will have a hard time, Via , 
but they won’t suffer, and it will do them good ” xhe. '^7^/ 
producing the more palatable viands "svith which jJi/' 
vided herself, and disposing of the bad breakfast, i-o'v- 
feelings might not be hurt, — a motherly little 
which they were grateful. ' .i-;:?- 


hlany were the complaints below, and great tb/. //, . . - 
the head cook at her failures. “ Never mind Vjl 
ner, and be servant; you be mistress, Iceep 
see company, and give orders,” said Jo, v/ljo ~ ' 

than hleg about culinary affairs. 


This obliging offer was gladly accepted; - 
retired to the parlor, which she hastily put 
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ing tile litter under tlie sofa, and shutting the blinds, to save 
the trouble of dusting. Jo, urith perfect faith in her oivu 
powers, and a friendly desire to make up the quarrel, immedi- 
ately put a note in the office, inviting Laurie to dinner. 

“You’d better see what you have got before you think of 
having company,” said Meg, when informed of the hospitable 
but rash act. 

“ Oh, there’s corned beef and plenty of potatoes ; and I 
shall get some asparagus and a lobster ‘for a relish,’ as 
TTannah says. "We’E have lettuce and make a salad. I don’t 
know how, but the book tells. I’U. have blancmange and 
strawberries for dessert ; and coffee, too, if you want to be 
elegant.” 

“ Don’t try too many messes, Jo, for you can’t make any- 
thing but gingerbread and molasses candy fit to eat. I wash 
my hands of the dinner party ; and, since yon have asked 
Laurie on your own responsibility, you may just take care of 
him.” 

“ I don’t want you to do anything but be civil to him, and 
help to the pudding. You’ll give me your advice if I get in a 
muddle, won’t you? ” asked Jo, rather hurt. 

“Yes ; but I don’t know much, except about bread, and a 
few trifles. You had better ask mother’s leave before you order 
anything,” returned Meg, prudently. 

“ Of course I shall ; I’m not a fool,” and Jo went off in a 
huff at the doubts expressed of her powers. 

“ Get what you like, and don’t disturb me ; I’m going out 
to dinner, and can’t worry about things at home,” said Mrs. 
March, when Jo spoke to her. “ I never enjoyed housekeeping, 
and I’m going to take a vacation to-day, and read, write, go 
visiting, and amuse myself.” 

The unusual spectacle of her busy mother rocking com- 
fortably and reading early in the morning made Jo feel as 
if some natural phenomenon had occurred ; for an eclipse, an 
earthquake, or a volcanic eruption would hardly have seemed 
stranger. 

_ Everything is out of sorts, somehow,” she said to herself, 
going downstairs. “There’s Beth crying: that’s a sure sign 
that something is wrong with this familv. If Amy is bother- 
ing, ru shake her.” 

I* eeling v er%' much out of sorts herself, Jo hurried into the 
par.or to find Beth sobbing over Pip, the canary, who lay dead 
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in the cage, witli his little claws pathetically extended, as i£ 
imploring the food for want of which he had died. 

“ It’s all my fault, — I forgot him, — there isn’t a seed or a 
drop left. O Pip ! O Pip ! how could I he so cruel to you ? ” 
cried Beth, taping the poor thing in her hands, and trying to 
restore him. 

Jo peeped into his half-open eye, felt his little heart, and 
finding him stiff and cold, shook her head, and offered her 
domino box for a coffin. 

“Put him in the oven, and maybe he will get warm and 
revive,” said Amy, hopefully. 

“ He’s been starved, and he sha’n’t be baked, now he’s dead. 
I’U make him a shroud, and he shall be buried in the garden ; 
and I’ll never have another bird, never, my Pip I for I am too 
bad to own one,” murmured Beth, sitting on the floor with her 
pet folded in her hands. 

“ The funeral shall be this afternoon, and we will all go. 
Now, don’t cry, Bethy ; it’s a pity, but nothing goes right this 
week, and Pip has had the worst of the experiment. Make 
the shroud, and lay him in my box ; and, after the dinner 
party, we’U have a nice little funeral,” said Jo, beginning to 
feel as if she had undertaken a good deal. 

Leaving the others to console Beth, she departed to the 
kitchen, which was in a most discouraging state of confusion. 
Putting on a big apron, she fell to work, and got the dishes 
piled up ready for washing, when she discovered that the fire 
was out. 

“Here’s a sweet prospect!” muttered Jo, slamming the 
stove door open and poking vigorously among the cinders. 

Having rekindled the fire, she thought she woMd go to 
market while the water heated. The walk re'sdved her spirits ; 
and, flattering herself that she had made good bargains, she 
trudged home again, after buying a very young lobster, some 
very old asparagus, and two boxes of acid strawberries. By 
the time she got cleared up, the dinner arrived, and the stove 
was red hot. Hannah had left a pan of bread to rise, Meg had 
worked it up early, set it on the hearth for a second rising, and 
forgotten it. Meg was entertaining Sallie Gardiner in the par- 
lor, when the door flew open, and a floury, crocky, flushed, and 
disheveled figure appeared, demanding tartly, — 

“I say, isn’t bread ‘riz’ enough when it runs over the 
pans ? ” 
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Sallie began to laugh ; but Meg nodded and lifted her eye- 
brows as high as they would go, which caused the apparition 
to yanish and put the sour bread into the oven without further 
delay. Mrs. March went out, after peeping here and there to 
see how matters went, also saying a word of comfort to Beth, 
who sat making a winding sheet, while the dear departed lay 
in state in the domino box. A strange sense of helplessness 
fell upon the girls as the gray bonnet vanished round the cor- 
ner ; and despair seized them when, a few minutes later. Miss 
Crocker appeared, and said she’d come to dinner. Now this 
lady was a thin, yellow spinster, with a sharp nose and inquisi- 
tive eyes, who saw everything, and gossiped about all she saw. 
They disliked her, but had been taught to be kind to her, sim- 
ply because she was old and poor, and had few friends. So 
Meg gave her the easy-chair, and tried to entertain her, while 
she asked questions, criticised everything, and told stories of 
the people whom she knew. 

Language cannot describe the anxieties, experiences, and 
exertions which Jo underwent that morning ; and the dinner 
she served up became a standing joke. Fearing to ask any 
more advice, she did her best alone, and discovered that some- 
thing more than energy and good will is necessary to make a 
cook. She boiled the asparagus for an hour, and was grieved 
to find the heads cooked off and the stalks harder than ever. 
The bread burnt black ; for the salad dressing so aggravated 
her that she let everything else go till she had convinced her- 
self that she could not make it fit to eat. The lobster was a 
scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered and poked till it was 
unshelled and its meager proportions concealed in a grove of 
lettuce leaves. The potatoes had to be hurried, not to keep the 
asparagus waiting, and were not done at last. The blancmange 
was lumpy, and the strawberries not as ripe as they looked, 
having been skillfully “ deaconed.” 

“Well, they can eat beef and bread and butter, if they are 
htmgry; only it’s mortifying to have to spend your whole morn- 
ing for nothing,” thought Jo, as she rang the bell half an hour 
later than usual, and stood, hot, tired, and dispirited, surveying 
the feast spread for Laurie, accustomed to all sorts of elegance, 
and Miss Crocker, whose curious eyes would mark all failures, 
and v,rho3e tattling tongue would report them far and wide. 

^ Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, as one 
thing after another was tasted and left ; while Amy giggledf 
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Aleg looked distressed, Aliss Crocker pursed up ier lips, and 
Laurie talked and laughed with all his might, to give a cheer- 
ful tone to the festive scene. Jo’s one strong point was the 
fruit, for she had sugared it well, and had a pitcher of rich 
cream to eat with it. Her hot cheeks cooled a trifle, and she 
drew a long breath as the pretty glass plates went ronnd, and 
every one looked gi*acioiisly at the little rosj"" islands floating in 
a sea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted first, made a wry face, 
and drank some water hastily. Jo, who had refused, thinking 
there might not he enough, for they dwindled sadly after the 
picldng over, glanced at Laurie, but he was eating away man- 
fully, though there was a slight pucker about his mouth, and 
he kept his ej’^e fixed on his plate. Amy, who was fond of deli- 
cate fare, took a heaping spoonful, choked, hid her face in her 
napkin, and left the table precipitately. 

“ Oh, what is it? ” exclaimed Jo, trembling. 

“ Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is sour,” replied Afeg, 
with a tragic gesture. 

Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her chair, remember- 
ing that she had given a last hasty powdering to the berries 
out of one of the two boxes on the kitchen table, and had 
neglected to put the milk in the refrigerator. She turned 
scarlet, and was on the verge of crying, when she met Laurie’s 
eyes, which ivould look merry in spite of his heroic efforis ; the 
comical side of the affair suddenly struck her, and she laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks. So did every one else, even 
“ Croaker,” as the girls called the old lady; and the unfortunate 
dinner ended gayly, with bread and butter, olives and fim. 

“I haven’t strength of mind enough to clear up now, so 
we will sober ourselves with a funeral,” said Jo, as they rose ; 
and Miss Crocker made ready to go, being eager to tell the new 
story at another friend’s dinner table. 

They did sober themselves, for Beth’s sake ; Laurie dug a 
grave under the ferns in the grove, little Pip was laid in, with 
many tears, by his tender-hearted mistress, and covered with 
moss, while a wreath of violets and chickweed was hung on the 
stone which bore his epitaph, composed by Jo, while she strug. 
gled with the dinner : — 

Here lies Pip March, 

■Who died the Tth of June; 

Loved and lamented sore. 

And not forgotten soon. 


12 
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At the conciusjon of the ceremouied, Beth retired to her 
room, overcome \vith emotion and lobster ; but there ■'.vas no 
place of repose, for the l>eds were not mtide, and she found her 
grief much assuaged by beating np pillows and putting things 
in order, lileg helped Jo clear away the remains of the feast, 
which took half the afternoon, and left them so tired that they 
agreed to be contented with tea and toast for supper. Laurie 
took Amy to drive, which was a deed of c-haritv", for the sour 
cream seemed to Lave had a bad effect upon her temper. Mrs. 
March came home to find the tlmee older girls hard at v,’ork in 
the middle of the afternoon ; and a glance at the closet gave 
her an idea of the success of one part of the experiment. 

Before the housewives could rest, several people calletl, and 
there was a scramble to get read}’ to see them ; then tea must 
be got, errands done, and one or two necessary hits of sewing 
neglected till the last minute. As tv.ilight fell, dewy and srilL 
one by one they gathered in the porch, where the June roses 
were budding beautifully, and each groaned or sighed as she 
sat down, as if tired or troubled. 

“ What a dreadful day this has been ! ” began J o, nsnally 
the first to speak- 

“ It seemed shorter than msual, but so uncomfortable, 
said Meg. 

“ iiot a bit like home,” added Amy. 

‘At can’t seem so without Marmee and little Pip,” sighed 
Beth, glancing, with full eyes, at the empty cage above her bead. 

‘‘Here’s mother, dear, and yon shall have another bird to- 
morrow, if you want it.” 

As she spoke, iirs. jiareh came and took her place among 
them, looking as if her holiday had not been much pleasanter 
than theirs. 

“ Are you satisfied with your experiment, girls, or do you 
want another week of it?” she asked, as Beth nestled up to 
her, and the rest turned toward her with brightening faces, as 
flowers turn toward the sun. 

“I don’t ! ” cried Jo, decidedly. 

“ Nor I,” echoed the others. 

“You think, then, that it is better to have a few duties, and 
live a little for others, do yon?” 

“Lounging and larking doesu’t pay,” observed Jo, shaking 
her head. “I’m tired of it, and mean to go to work at some- 
thing right off.” 
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“ Suppose you learn plain cooking ; that’s a useful accom- 
plishment, -which no -woman should be -without,” said Mrs. 
March, laughing inaudibly at the recollection of Jo’s dinner 
party ; for she had met Miss Crocker, and heard her account 
of it. 

“Mother, did you go away and let everything be, just to 
see how we’d get on ? ” cried Meg, who had had suspicions all 
day. 

“ Yes ; I wanted you to see how the comfort of all depends 
on each doing her share faithfully. While Hannah and I did 
your work, you got on pretty well, though I don’t think you 
were very happy or amiable ; so I thought, as a little lesson, 
I would show you what happens when every one thinks only 
of herself. Don’t you feel that it is pleasanter to help one 
another, to have dady duties which make leisure sweet when 
it comes, and to bear and forbear, that home may be comfort- 
able and lovely to us all? ” 

“We do, mother, we do ! ” cried the girls. 

“Then let me advise you to take up your little burdens 
again ; for though they seem heavy sometimes, they are good 
for us, and lighten as we learn to carry them. Work is whole- 
some, and there is plenty for every one ; it keeps us fi’om ennui 
and mischief, is good for health and spirits, and gives us a sense 
of power and independence better than money or fashion.” 

BEN BOLT. 

Bt THOJIAS DXrPTN ENGUSH. 

[ 1819 -.] 

Don't you remember s-weet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

S-weet Alice, -whose hair was so bro-wn ; 

Who wept -with delight when you gave her a smile, 

And trembled -with fear at your frown ? 

In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, ' 

In a corner obscure and alone. 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray. 

And Alice lies under the stone. 

Don’t you remember the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 

Which stood at the foot of the hill. 
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TVliere together Tre’ve lain in the noonday shade 
And listened to Appleton’s mill ? 

The miU '.rheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt; 

Tie rafters have tumbled in, 

And tie quiet triich cravls ’round tie n-ails as you gaze 
Has folloTted tie olden din. 

Do you mind of tie cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 

At tie edge of tie pathless wood, 

And tie button-ball tree with its motley linbs 
dTiici nigh by the doorstep stood ? 

Tie eaiin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 

Tie tree you rrould seek for in vain. 

And nriere onc-a the lords of the forest vraTed 
Are grass and the golden grain. 

And don’t yon lemember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shaded nook in the running brook 
Where the children stent to sttim ? 

Grass giotts on the master’s grate, Ben Bolt, 

The spring of tie brook is dry, 

And of all tie boys that ~ere schoolmates then, 

There are only you and L 

There is change in the things I loted, Ben Bolt; 

They have changed com tie old to the nett; 

But I feel in the deeps of my spirit the tram. 

There never ttss change in yon. 

Twelvemonths twenty have passed, Ben Bolt, 

Since Srst we were friends, — y et I hail 
Tons presence a blessing, your friendship a trutn, 

Ben Bolt, of the sait-sea gale. 
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Br EICHAED H.tBDrS*& DATIS. 

(Frcm ’’ Tan Blbtar and Othars.’’-) 

[BiCHisn HiBTiisG Davis : An American aathor ; 110111 in BliHadelpAa, 
Pa., April IS, IrOi ; lie son of RelJscca Barfing Davis, tie author. He 
edncaledatBAii^acdtroina Hophiusnrfversiri&a, and engaged in joumnUsm in 

1 Coujiishi, 1552, Bj Harper and Eretiieis. tTsed by pennission. 
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Philadelphia and hTew Tork city, becoming managing editor of Harper's TVeeMn 
in 1890. Besides numerous contributions to current periodicals he has pub- 
lished : “ Gallegher and Other Stories” (1891), “Stories for Boys” (1891), 
“The West from a Car 'Window” (1892), “Van Bibber and Others” (1892), 
“Our English Cousins” (1894), “The Rulers of the Mediterranean” (1894), 
“The Exiles and Other Stories ” (1894), “ The Princess Aline” (1895), “About 
Paris” (1895), “Cinderella and Other Stories” (1886), “Soldiers of Fortune ” 
(1897), “A Year from a Reporter’s Notebook” (1898), and “The King’s 
Jackal ” (1898).] 

• Young Lieutenant Cla'ain left the Brooklyn Navy Yard at 
an early hour, and arrived at the recruiting office at ten o’clock. 
It was the day before Christmas, and even the Bowery, “ the 
thieves’ highway,” had taken on the emblems and spirit of the 
season, and the young officer smiled grimly as he saw a hard- 
faced proprietor of a saloon dhecting the hanging of wreaths 
and crosses over the door of his palace and telling the assistant 
barkeeper to make the red holly berries “show up ” better. 

The cheap lodging houses had trailed the green over their 
illuminated transoms, and even on Mott Street the Chinamen 
had hung up strings of evergreen over the doors of the joss 
house and the gambling house next door. And the tramps and 
good for nothings, just back from the Island, had an animated, 
expectant look, as though something certainly was going to 
happen. 

Lieutenant Claflin nodded to Corporal Goddard at the door 
of the recruiting office, and startled that veteran’s rigidity, and 
kept his cotton-gloved hand at his visor longer than the Regu- 
lations required, by sajdng, “Wish you merry Christmas,” as 
he jumped up the stairs. 

The recruiting office was a duU, blank-looking place, the 
view from the windows was not inspiring, and the sight of the 
plump and black-eyed Jewess in front of the pa'wn shop across 
the street, who was a vision of delight to Corporal Goddard, 
had no attractions to the officer upstairs. He put on his blue 
jacket, with the black braid down the front, lighted a cigar, 
and wrote letters on every other than official matters, and for- 
got about recruits. He was to have leave of absence on Christ- 
mas, and though the others had denounced him for leaving the 
mess table on that day, they had forgiven -him when he ex- 
plained that he was going to spend it with his people at home. 
The others had homes as far away as San Francisco and as far 
inland as Milwaukee, and some called the big ship of war home ; 
but Claffin’s people lived up in Connecticut, and he could reach 
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tliem in a few hours. He -vvas a very lucky man, the others 
said, and he felt very cheerful over it, and forgot the blank- 
looking office with its Rules and Regulations, and colored prints 
of uniforms, and models of old warships, and tin boxes of 
official documents which were to be filled out and sent to “ the 
Honorable, the Secretary of the Havy.” 

Corporal Goddard on the stoop below shifted from one foot 
to the other, and chafed his gloved hands softly together to keep 
them warm. He had no time to write letters on unofficial 
writing paper, nor to smoke cigars or read novels with his feet 
on a chair, with the choice of looking out at the queer stream 
of human life moving by below the window on the opposite side 
of the Bowery. He had to stand straight, which came easily to 
him now, and to answer questions and urge doubtful minds to 
join the ranks of the government’s marines. 

A drunken man gazed at Ogden’s colored pictures of the 
American infantry, cavalry, and marine uniforms that hung 
before the door, and placed an unsteady finger on the cavalry- 
man’s picture, and said he chose to be one of those. Corporal 
Goddard told him severely to be off and get sober and grow 
six inches before he thought of such a thing, and frowned him 
off the stoop. 

Then two boys from the country asked about the service, 
and went off very quickly when they found they would have 
to remain in it for three years at least. A great many more 
stopped in front of the gay pictures and gazed admiringly at 
Corporal Goddard’s bright brass buttons and brilliant com- 
■ plexion, which they innocently attributed to exposure to the 
sun on long, weary marches. But no one came to offer him- 
self in earnest. At one o’clock Lieutenant Olaflin changed his 
coat and went down town to luncheon," and came back stiU 
more content and in feeling "with the season, and lighted 
another cigar. 

But just as he had settled himself comfortably, he heard 
Corporal Goddard’s step on the stairs and a less determined 
step behind him. He took his feet down from the rung of 
the other chair, pulled his undress jacket into place, and took 
up a pen. 

-Corporal Goddard saluted at the door and introduced with 
a wave of his hand the latest applicant for Uncle Sam’s ser- 
vice. The applicant was as young as Lieutenant Olaflin, and 
as good-looking ; but he was dirty and unshaven, and his eyes 
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were set back in the sockets, and his fingers twitched at his 
side. Lieutenant Claflin had seen many applicants in this 
stage. He called it the remorseful stage, and was used to it. 

“]Sljunc?”said Lieutenant Claflin, as he pulled a printed 
sheet of paper towards him. 

The applicant hesitated, then he said, — 

“ Wallier — Jolm Walker.” 

The lieutenant noticed the hesitation, but he merely re- 
marked to himself, “ It’s none of my business,” and added, 
aloud, “Nationality?” and wu*ote United States before the 
applicant answered. 

The applicant said he was unmarried, was twenty-three 
3'^eai‘s old, and had been born in New York city. Even Cor- 
poral Goddard knew tliis last was not so, but it was none of 
his business, either. He moved the applicant up against the 
wall under the measuring rod, and brought it down on his 
head. 

So he measured and weighed the applicant, and tested his 
eyesight with jiriuted letters and bits of colored yarn, and the 
lieutenant kept tallj' on the sheet, and bit the end of his pen 
and -watched the applicant’s face. There were a great many 
applicants, and few were chosen ; but none of them liad quite 
the air about him which this one had. Lieutenant Claflin 
thought Corporal Goddard was just a bit too callous in the 
way he handled the applicant, and too peremptoiy in his ques- 
tions ; but he could not tell why Corporal Goddai-d treated 
them all in that way. Then the young officer noticed that 
the applicant’s white face was flushing, and that he bit his 
lips when Corporal Goddard pushed him towards the weigh- 
ing machine as he would liave moved a bai-rel of flour. 

“ You’ll answer,” said Lieutenant Claflin, glancing at the 
sheet. “Your average is very good. All you’ve got to do 
now is to sign this, and then it Avill be over.” But he did not 
let go of the sheet in Ins hand, as he would have done had he 
wanted it over. Neither did the applicant move forward to 
sign. 

“ After you have signed this,” said the young officer, keep- 
ing his eyes down on the paper before him, “you -will have 
become a servant of the United States ; you will sit in that 
other room until the office is closed for to-day, and then you - 
will be led over to the Navy Yard and put into a uniform, and 
from that time on for three years you -will have a number, the 
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same numUer as the one ou your musket. You and the musket 
will both belong to the goverument. You will clean aud load 
the musket, and fight with it if God ever gives us the chance ; 
and the government will feed you and keep you ^nd 

fight with 3 'ou if needful.” 

The lieutenant looked up at the corporal and said, “ You 
can go, Goddard,” and the corporal turned on his heel and 
wallied downstairs, wondering. 

“You may sjjend the three years,” continued the olficer, 
still without looking at the applicant, “which are the best 
years of a young man’s life, on the sea, visiting foreign ports, 
or you may spend it marching up and down the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and cleaning bnoss work. There are some men who 
axe meant to clean brass work and to march up aud down in 
front of a stone arsenal, and Avho are fitted for notliing else. 
But to every man is given something which should tell him 
that he is put here to make the best of himself. Every man 
has that, even the men who are only fit to clean brass rods ; 
but some men Mil it, or try to Mil it, in different ways, gen- 
erally by rum. And they are as generally successful, if they 
keep the process up long enough. The government, of which 
I am a very humble representative, is always glad to get good 
men to serve her, but it seems to me (and I may be wrong, and 
I’m quite sure that I am speaking contrary to Begulations) 
that some of her men can serve her better in other ways than 
swabbing down decks. Now, you know yourself best. It may 
be that you are just the sort of man to stand up and salute the 
ladies when they come on board to see the ship, and to watch 
them from for’ard as they walk about with the officers. You 
won’t be allowed to speak to them; you will fae Number 329 
or 328, and whatever benefits a good woman can give a man 
will be shut off from you, more or less, for three years. 

“And, on the other hand, it may be that there are some 
good women who could keep you on shore, and help you to do 
something more with yourself than to carry a musket. And, 
again, it may be that if you stayed on shore you would drink 
yourself more or less comfortably to death, and break some- 
body’s heart. I can’t telL But if I were not a commissioned 
officer of the United States, and a thing of Buies and Begula- 
tions who can dance and wear a uniform, and a youth gener- 
ally unfit to pose as an example, I would advise you not to sign 
this, but to go home aud brace up and leave whisky alone. 
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“Now, -wliat shall we do?” said the young lieutenant, smil- 
ing ; “ shall we tear this up, or will you sign it ? ” 

The applicant’s lips were twitching as well as Ms hands now, 
and he rubbed his cuff over his face and smiled bach. 

“I’m much obliged to you,” he said nervously. “That 
sounds a rather flat thing to say, I know, but if you kuew all 
I meant by it, though, it would mean enough. I’ve made a 
damned fool of myself in this city, but nothing worse. And 
it was a choice of the navy, where they’d keep me straight, or 
going to the devil my own way. But it won’t he my own way 
now, thanks to you. I don’t Imow how you saw how it was so 
quickly ; but, you see, I have got a home back in Connecticut, 
and women that can help me there, and I’ll go back to them 
and ask them to let me start in again where I was when I went 
away.” 

“ That’s good,” said the young officer, cheerfully 5 “ that’s 
the way to talk. TeU me where you live in Connecticut, and 
I’ll lend you the car fare to get there. I’ll expect it back with 
interest, you Icnow,” he said, laughing. 

“ Thank you,” said the rejected applicant. “ It’s not so far 
but that I can walk, and I don’t think you’d believe in me if I 
took money.” 

“ Oh, yes, I would,” said the lieutenant. “ How much do 
you want ? ” 

“ Thank you, but I’d rather walk,” said the other. “ X can 
get there easily enough by to-morrow. I’ll be a nice Christ- 
mas present, won’t I ? ” he added grimly. 

“You’ll do,” said the young officer. “I fancy you’ll ho 
about as welcome a one as they’ll get.” He held out bis hand 
and the other shook it, and walked out with his sliouldors as 
stiff as those of Corporal Goddard. 

Then he came back and looked into the room shyly, u x 
say,” he said hesitatingly. The lieutenant ran his hand *do\vn 
into his pocket. “You’ve changed your mind?” he , 
eagerly. “ That’s good. How much will you want? ” ' ^ 

The rejected applicant flushed. “No, not that,” ho said 
“ I just came hack to say — wish you a merry Christmas ” 
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The red TO:=e ^.•lli5per'; of pasaion, 

-^(1 the v.-hite rose breEthts of love ; 
Olij tlio red ro-e is a falcon, 

*iiid the '..-hire ro-,e is a dove. 

But I send you a cream-v/hite rosebud, 
With a flush on its pc-tal tips ; 

Tor the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 
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LOcT.t*.T: Tu-esxT, pscudonvci of Alice Ere-icb; ..in .Vrctrican short story 
vrriaar; bom in ileseachcsctts m 18^. Herwork has appeared principally in 
ScTVjr.e/’s .Va^aziue. Her •• Stonw of a ’Wc^teni Town ” ha-.e teea^ fcS'ptclally 
well TeceiTcd. OUier works include *- Knitters in the Son,*’ Espiation,"’ etc.] 

Aifos WiCKLiFP little suspected himself riding, that sunny 
afternoon, towards the ghabtliest adventure of an adventurous 
life. Xevertheless, he was ill at ease. His horse was too light 
for his big muscles and his sis feet two of bone. Being a 
merciful man to beasts, he could not ride beyond a jog trot, 
and bis soul was fretted by the delay. He cast a scowl down 
the dejected neck; of the pony to its mournful, mi=mated ears, 
and from thence hack at his own long legs, which nearly 
scraped the ground. “ Oh, Lord I ain’t I a mark on this 
horse 1” he groaned. -We could make money in a circus ! ” 
With a gurgle of disgust he looked about him at the glaring 
blue sky, at the measureless, melancholy sweep of pmpile and 
dun prairie. 

••Well, give me Iowa I ” said Amos. 

Por a long while he rode in silence, but bis thoughts were 

I Copyright. 1S03, hy Harper and Brothers. Putlishsd by pemiissioi!. 
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distinct: enougli for "words. “What an. amusing little scamp 
it was!” — thus they ran — “I believe he could mimic any- 
tliing on earth. He used to give a cat and puppy fighting that 
I laughed myself nearly into a fit over. When I think of that 
I hate this job. Now why? You never saw the fellow to 
speak to him more than twice. Duty, Amos, duty. But if he 
is as decent as he’s got the name of being here, it’s rough — 
Halloo ! River? Trees? ” The river might be no more than 
the lightening rim of the horizon behind the foliage, but there 
was no mistake about the trees ; and when Wickliff turned the 
field glass, which he habitually carried, on them, he could make 
out not only the river and the willows, but the walls of a cabin 
and the lovely undulations of a green field of corn. Half an 
hour’s riding brought him to the house and a humble little 
garden of sweet peas and hollyhocks. Amos groaned. “How 
cursed decent it all looks I And flowers, too ! I have no 
doubt that his wife’s a nice woman, and the baby has a clean 
face. Everything certainly does combine to ball me up on this, 
job ! There she is ; and she’s nice ! ” 

A woman in a clean print gown, with a child pulling at 
her skirt, had run to the gate. She looked young. Her 
freckled face was not exactly pretty, but there was something 
engaging in the flash of her white teeth and her soft, black- 
lashed, dark eyes. She held the gate wide open, with the hos- 
pitality of the West. “Won’t you ’light, stranger?” she 
called. 

“I’m bound for here,” replied Amos, telling his prepared 
tale glibly. “This is Mr. Brown’s, the photographer’s, ain’t 
it? I want him to come to the settlement with me and take 
me standing on a deer.” 

“Yes, sir.” The woman spoke in mellow Southern accents, 
and she began to look interested, as suspecting a romance 
under this vainglory. “Yes, sir. Deer you shot, I reckon. 
I’ll send Johnny D. for him. Oh, Johnny D. ! ” 

A lath of a boy of ten, with sunburnt white hair and bright 
eyes, vaulted over a fence and ran to her, receiving her direc- 
tions to go find uncle after he had cared for the gentleman’s 
horse. 

“ Your nephew, madam? ” said Amos, as the lad’s bare soles 
twinkled in the air. 

“ Well, no, sii", not born nephew,” she said, smiling; “he’s 
a little neighbor boy. His folks live three miles further down 
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the river ; hut I reckon we all think jest as much of him as if 
he was our horn kin. Won’t you come in, sir? ” 

By this time she had passed under the luxuriant arbor of 
honeysuckle that shaded the porch, and she threw wide the 
door. The room was large. It was very tidy. The furniture 
was of the sort that can be easily transported where railways 
have to be pieced out with mule trails. But it was hardly the 
ordinary pioneer cabin. Hot because there was a sewing ma- 
chine in one corner, for the sewing machine foUow's hard on 
the heels of the plow ; perhaps because of the white curtains 
at the two windows (curtains darned and worn thin by wash- 
ing, tied back with ribbons faded by the same ministry of neat- 
ness), or the square of pretty though cheap carpet on the floor, 
or the magazines and the bunch of sweet peas on the table, 
but most because of the multitude of photographs on the 
clumsy walls. They were on cards, all of the same size (not 
more than 8 by 10 inches), protected by glass, and framed 
in mossy twigs. Some of the pictures were scenes of the coun- 
try, many of them bits of landscape near the house, all chosen 
with a marvelous elimination of the usual grotesque freaks of 
the camera, and with such an unerring eye for subject and for 
light and shade that the artist’s visions of the flat, commonplace 
country were not only picturesque but poetic. In the prints 
also were an extraordinary richness and range of tone. It did 
not seem possible that mere black and white could give such 
an effect of brilliancy and depth of color. An artist over t.liig 
obscure photographer’s workmanship might feel a thrill like 
that which crinkles a flower lover’s nerves when he sees a 
of azaleas in fresh bloom. 

Amos was not an artist, but he had a camera at home, 
and he gave a gulp of admiration. '• Well, he is great ! ” he 
sighed. “ That beats any photographic work I ever saw.” 

The -wife’s eyes were luminous, “ Ain’t he ! ” said she. 
“ It ’most seems wicked for him to be farming when he can do 

things like that ” 

“ Why does he farm ? ” 

It’s his health. He caynt stand the climate East.” 

“You are from the South yourself, I take it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, Arkansas, though I don’t see how ever you guessed 
it. I met Mist’ Brown there, do-wn in old La-wrence. I was 
teaching school then, and went to have my picture taken in his 
wagon. Went wth my father, and he was so pleasant and 
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polite to paw I liked Mm from tke start. He nursed paw dur- 
ing Ms last sickness. Tken we were married and came our 
kere — You’re looking at tliat picture of little Davy at the well? 
Hike that the best of all the ten, his little dress looks so cute, 
and he has such a sweet smile ; and it’s the only one has Ms 
hair smooth. I tell Mist’ Brown I do believe he musses that 
child’s hair himself ” 

“ Papa make Baby’s hair pitty for picture ! ” cried the 
child, delighted to have understood some of the conversation. 

“ He’s a very pretty boy,” said Amos. “ ’Fraid to come to 
me, young feller ? ” 

But the cMld saw too few to be shy, and happily perched 
himself on the tall man’s shoulder, while he studied the pictures. 
The mother appeared as often as the child. 

“ He’s got her at the best every time,” mused the observer j 
“ best side of her face, best light on her nose. Never misses. 
That’s the way a man looks at Ms girl ; always twists his eyes 
a little so as to get the best mew. Plainly she’s in love with 

him, and looks remarkably like he was in love with her, d 

him 1 ” Then, with great civility, he asked Mrs. Brown what 
developer her husband used, and listened attentively, while she 
showed Mm the tiny dark room leading out of the apartment, 
and exMbited the meager stock of drugs. 

“ I keep them up Mgh and locked up in that cupboard with 
the key on top, for fear Baby might git at them,” she explaiued. 
She evidently thought them a rare and creditable collection. 

“ I ain’t a bit afraid of Johnny D. ; he’s sensible and, besides, 
he minds eveiy word ilist’ Brown tells Mm. He sets the world 
by Mist’ Brown ; always has ever since the day Mist’ Brown 
saved him from drowning in the eddy.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“ Why, you see, he was out fisMng, and climbed out on a log . 
and slipped someway. It’s about two miles further down the 
river, between his parents’ farm and ours j and by a God’s mercy 
we were riding by, Dave and the baby and I — the baby wasn’t 
out of long clothes then — and we heard tbs scream. Dave 
jumped out and ran, peeling his clothes as he ran. I only waited 
to throw the weight out of the wagon to hold the horses, and 
ran after him. I could see Mm plain in the water. Oh, it 
surely was a di-eadful sight ! I dream of it nights sometimes 
yet; and he’s there in the water, with Ms wet hair streaming 
over Ms eyes, and his eyes sticMng out, and Ms lips blue, fight- 
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ing tlie current mth. one hand, and drifting off, off, inch by 
inch, all the time. And I wake up with the same longing on 
me to cry out, ‘ Let the hoy go I Swim I Swim ! ’ ” 

“Well, did you cry that? ” says Amos. 

“ Oh, no, sir. I went in to him. I pushed a log along and 
climbed out on it and held out a branch to him, and some way we 

all got ashore ” 

“ What did you do with the baby? ” 

“1 was fixing to lay him down in a soft spot when I saw a 
man was on the bank. He was jumpiag up and down and yell- 
ing : ‘ I caynt swiin a stroke ! I caynt swim a stroke ! ’ ‘ Then 
you hold the baby,’ said I ; and I dumped poor Davy into his 
arms. When we got the boy up the bank he looked plumb 
dead ; but Dave said : ‘ He ain’t dead ! He caynt be dead ! I 
won’t have him dead! ’ wildlike, and began rubbing him. I 
ran to the man. If you please, there that unfortunate man was, 
in the same place, holding Baby as far away from bim as he 
could get, as if he was a dynamite bomb that might go off at 
any minute. ‘ Give me your pipe,’ said I. ‘ You will have to 
fish it out of my pocket yourself,’ says he ; ‘ I don’t dast loose 
a hand from this here baby ! ’ And he did look funny 1 But 
you may imagine I didn’t notice that then. I ran back quick’s 
I could, and we rubbed that boy and worked his arms and, you 
may say, blowed the breath of life into him. We worked more’n 
a hour — that poor man holding the haby the enduring time : I 
reckon his arms were stiff’s ours ! — and I’d have given him up : 
it seemed awful to be rumpling up a corpse that way. But Dave, 
he only set his teeth and cried, ‘ Keep on, I will save him ! ’ ” 

“And you did save him?” 

“Be did,” flashed the wife; “he’d be in bis grave but for 
Dave. I’d given him up. And his mother knows it. And 
she said that if that child was not named Johnny ayfter his paw, 
she’d name him David ayfter hlist’ Brown ; but seeing he was 
named, she’d do nest best, give him David for a middle. And 
as calling him Johnny David seemed too long, they always call 
him Joixnny D. But won’t you rest your hat on the bed and 
sit down, IMister ” 

“ WicHiff,” finished Amos ; but he added no information 
regarding his dwelling place or his walk in life, and, being a 
Southerner, she did not ask it. By this time she was getting 
supper ready for the guest. Amos was sure she was a good 
cook the instant his glance lighted on her snowy and shapely 
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rolls. He perceived that he was to have a much daintier meal 
than he had ever had before in the “ Nation,” yet he frowned at 
the wall. All the innocent, laborious, happy existence of the 
pair was clear to him as she talked, pleased with so good a 
listener. The dominant impression which her unconscious 
confidences made on him was her content. 

“ I reckon I am a natitral-born farmer,” she laughed. “ I 
fairly crave to make things grow, and I love the very smell of 
the earth and the grass. It’s beautiful out here.” 

“ But aren’t you ever lonesome ? ” 

“ Why, we’ve lots of neighbors, and they’re all such nice 
folks. The Eobys are awful kind people, and only four miles, 
and the Atwills are only three, on the other side. And then 
the Indians drop in ; but though I try to be good to them, it’s 
hard to like anybody so db-ty. Dave says Red Horse and his 
band are not fair samples, for they are all young bucks that 
their fathers won’t be responsible for, and they certainly do steal. 
I don’t think they ever stole anything from us, ’cept one hog 
and three chickens and a jug of whisky ; but we always feed 
them weU, and it’s a little trying, though maybe you’ll think 
I’m inhospitable to say so, to have half a dozen of them drop in 
and eat up a whole batch of light bread and all the meat you’ve 
saved for nest day and a plumb jug of molasses at a sitting. 
That Red Horse is crazy for whisky, and awful mean when 
he’s drunk ; but he’s always been civil to us — There’s Mist’ 
Brown now I ” 

Wickliffs first glance at the man in the doorway showed 
him the same rmdersized, fair-sldnned, handsome young fellow 
that he remembered; he wanted to shrug his shoulders and 
exclaim, “ The identical little tough! ” but Brown turned Iris 
head, and then Amos was aware that the recklessness and the 
youth both, were gone out of the face. At that moment it went 
to the hue of cigar ashes. 

“ Here’s the gentleman, David ; my husband, Mist’ Wick- 
liff,” said the wife. 

“Papa I papa ! ” joyoirsly screamed the child, pattering across 
the floor. Brorvn caught the little thing up and kissed it pas- 
sionately ; and he held his face for a second against its tiny 
shoulder before he spoke (in a good round voice), welcoming 
his guest. He was too busy Avith his boy, it may he, to offer 
his hand. Neither did Amos move his arm from his side. He 
repeated his errand. 
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Brown moistened Ms bine lips ; a faint glitter lit in his hag- 
gard eyes, which went full at the speaker. 

Tha^s what you want, is it? ” 

“ Well, if I want anything more, I’ll explain it on the way,” 
said Amos, uusmilingly. 

Brown swallowed something in his throat. ‘^All right; I 
guess I can go,” said he. “To-morrow, that is. We can’t 
take pictures by moonlight ; and the road’s better by daylight. 
Won’t you come out with me while I do my chores ? We can 
— can talk it over.” In spite of his forced laugh there was un- 
disguised entreaty in his look, and relief when Amos assented. 
He went first, saying under his breath, “ I suppose this is how 
you want.” 

Amos nodded. They went out, stepping down the narrow 
walk between the rows of hollyhocks to one side and sweet 
peas to the other. Amos turned Ms head from side to side 
against his will, subdued by the tranquil beauty of the scene. 
The air was very still. OMy afar, on the river bank, the cows 
were calling to the calves in the yard. A bell tinkled, thin 
and sweet, as one cow waded through the shallow water under 
the willows. After the dismal, neutral tints of the prairie, the 
rich green of cornfield and grass looked enchanting, dipped 
as they were in the glaze of sunset. The purple gray of the 
well sweep was painted flatly against a sky of deepest lusterless 
blue — the sappMre without its gleam. But the river was 
molten silver, and the tops of the trees reflected the flaming 
west, helow the gold and the tumbled white clouds. Turn 
one way, the homely landscape held only cool, infini tely soft 
blues and greens and grays ; turn the other, and there burned 
alL the sumptuous dyes of earth and sky. 

“ It’s a pretty place,” said Brown, timidly. 

“ Very pretty,” Amos agreed, without emotion. 

‘-rve worked awfuUy bard to pay for it. It’s aE paid for 
now. Yon saw my wife.” 

“ Nice lady,” said Amos. 

‘•By . she is ! ” The other man swore with a kind of 

sob. “ And she believes in me. We’re happy. We’re trying 
to lead a good' life.” 

‘•I’m inclined to think you’re living as decently and lawfully 
as any citizens of the United States.” The tone had not changed. 

‘’Well, what are yon going to do?” Brown hurst forth, as 
if he could bear the strain no longer 
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“ Tm going to do my duty, Harned, and take you to Iowa.” 

“Will you not Listen to mo first? iVll you know is, I 
killed ” 

But the officer lield up Ids hand, saying in the same steady 
voice, “ You know whatever you say may be used against you. 
It’s my duty to warn ” 

“ Oh, I know you, IMr. Wickliff. Come behind the goose- 
berry bushes where my wife can’t see us ” 

“ It’s no use, Harned ; if you talked like Bob Ingersoll or 
an angel, I have to do my duty.” Nevertheless he followed, 
and leaned against the wall of the little shed which did duty 
for a barn. Harned wallced in front of him, too miserably 
restless to stand still, nervously pulling. and breaking wisps of 
hay bet\veen liLs fingers, talking rapitlly with an earnestness 
that beaded his forehead and burned in his imploring eyes. 
“ All you know about me” — so he began, quietly enough — “all 
you know about mo is tJiat I was a dissipated, worthless pho- 
tographer, who could sing a song and Imd a cursed silly trick 
of mimicry, w'hich made him amusing company-; and so I was 
trying to keep company with rich fellows. You don’t know 
that w'hen I came to your town I was as innocent a country 
lad as you ever saw, and had a picture of my dead mother in 
my Bible, and woto to my father every week. He was a good 
man, my father. Lucky ho died before he found out about nie. 
And you don’t know either, that at first, keeping a little studio 
on the lliird story, wth a folding bed in tlie studio, and doing 
my cooking on the gas jet, I was a happy man. But I was. I 
loved my art. Maybe you don’t call a photographer an artist. 

I do. Because a man works with the sun instead of a brush or 
a needle, can’t he create a pictiu'O ? and do you suppose a pho- 
tographer can’t hunt for the soul in a sitter as well as a por- 
trait painter? Can’t a photographer bring out light and shade 
in as exquisite gradations as an etcher ? Artist I Any man 
that can discover beauty, and can express it in any shape so 
other men can see it and love it and be happy on account of it 
— lie’s an artist ! Audi don’t give a damn for a critic who 
tries to box up art in his own little hole ! ” Harned was 
excitedly tapping the horny palm of one hand with the hard, 
grimy fingers of the other. Amos thought of the white hands 
he used to take such pains to guard, and then he looked at the 
faded check shirt and the patched overalls. Harned had been a 
little dandy, too fond of perfumes and strik- 
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I don’t oven dare to mako Lis father’s name one Le would be 
proud of? Yes, I took his life, but I’ve given up all my 
chances in the world for it. My only hope was to change as I 
grew older and bo lost, and the old story would die out ” 

“ It might ; but you see ho had a mother,” said WicklifE j 
“ she offers five thousand ” 

“ It was only one thousand,” interrupted Harned, 

“ One thousand first year. She’s raised a thousand every 
year. She’s a thrifty old party, Avilling to pay, but not willing 
to pay any more than necessary. When it got to live thousand, 
I took the case.” 

Harned looked wistfully about him. “I might raise four 
thousand ” 

“ Better stop right there. I refused fifty thousand once to 
let a man go.” 

“Excuse me,” said Harned, humbly; “I remember.. I’m 
so distracted I can’t think of anything but Alaggie and thp 
baby. Ain’t there anything that will move you? I’ve paid 
for that thing. I saved a boy’s life once ” 

“ I know ; I’ve seen the boy.” 

“ Theu you know 1 fought for his life ; I fought awful 
hard. I said to myself, if he lived I’d know it was the sign God 
had forgiven me. He did live. I’ve paid, Mr. Wickliff, I’ve 
paid in the sight of God. And if it comes to society, it seems 
to mo I’m a good deal more use to it here than I’d be in a State’s 
prison, pegging shoes, and my poor wife ” 

He choked ; but there was no softening of the saturnine 
gloom of WicklifiE’s face. 

“You ought to tell that all to the lawyer, not to me,” said 
Wickliff. “ I’m only a special officer, and my duty is to my em- 
ployer, not to society. What’s more, I am going to perform- 
it. There isn’t anything that can make it right for me to balk 
on my duty, no matter how sorry I feel for you. No, Mr. 
Harned, if you live and I live, you go back to Iowa with me.” 

Harned, in utter silence, studied the impassive face, and it 
returned his gaze ; then he threw his arm up against the shed, 
and hid his own face in the crook of his elbow. His shoulders 
worked as in a strong shudder, but almost at once they were 
still, and when he turned his features were blank and steady 
as the boards behind them. 

“I’ve just one favor to ask,” said he “don’t tell my wife. 
You have got to stay here to-night ; it wid be more comfortable 
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“ How many ? T wenly ? ” 

“I guess so. Oh, \iuclo, the ho.at’.s floated off ! " 

“Didn’t you fasten it?” cried Harued. 

“ God forgive me ! ” wailed the woman, “ I don’t know ! " 

Ilarned sat down in the nearest chair, and his gun slipped 
between his knees, “iluggie, give us a drink of euffee," .said 
he, quietly. “We’ll have time for tliat before they come.” 

“ Can’t we barricade and light? ” said Amos, glaring about 
him. 

“Then they’U, got beliind tho barn and firo that, and the 
wind is this way.” 

“ We've fjot to save the women and Uie kids ! ” cried Amos. 
At this moment he was a strilcing and terrible figure. Tlio 
veins of bis temple were swelling with despair and impotent 
fury ; his heavy featiu-es were transligured in the Intensity of 
his effort to think — to see ; his amrs did not hang at his sides ; 
they were held tensely, rvith the lists clinched, while his bum- 
ing eyes roamed over every corner of the room, over every pic- 
ture. In a flash his whole condition changed, his muscles re- 
laxed, Ids hands slid into his pockets, he smiled the strimgest 
and grimmest of smiles. “ All right,” said lie. “ Ah — Brown, 
you got any whisky? Fetch it.” The women stared, while 
Harned passively found a jug and placed it before him. . 

“Now some empty bottles and tmnblers.” 

“ There are some empty bottles in the dark room : what do 
yon mean to do ? ” 


Mean to save you. Brace up! I’ll get them, ^bnd you, 
Mi-s. jBro^v^l, If you’ve got any paregoric, give those children a 
^S8 that wiU keep them quiet, and up in the loft with you all. 
We 11 hand up the kids. Listen! Yon must keep quiet, and 
keep the children quiet, and not stir, no matter what infernal 
racket you may hear down here. You must! To save the 
children. Ion must wait till you Lear one of us, Browm or me, 
caU. See? I depend on you, and you vmat depend on me I ” 
Her eyes sought her husband’s; then, “I’m ready, sir,” 
she said simply answer for Johnny D., and the others 

ill make quiet.” 

the stuff,” cried Amos, exultantly, “I’U fix the 
red butchers. Only for God’s sake hustle ! ” 

and wh!r^? back on the pwting to enter the dark room, 

Harned was alone! ^ bottles, 
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“I told lier it was oui‘ only chance,” said Harned; “but 
I’m d d if I know what our only chance is I ” 

“Never mind that,” retorted Amos, briskly. He was en- 
tirely calm ; indeed, his face held the kind of grim elation that 
peril in any shape brings to some natures. “ You toss tilings 
up and throw open the doors, as if you all had run away in 
a big fright, while I’ll set the table.” And, as Harned fever- 
ishly obeyed, he carefully filled the bottles from the demijohn. 
The hist bottle he only filled half full, pouring the remains of 
the liquor into a tumbler. 

“All ready?” he remarked; “well, here’s how,” and he 
passed the tumbler to Harned, who shook his head. “ Don’t 
need a brace ? I don’t know as you do. Then shake, pardner, 
and whichever one of us gets out of this all right will look 
after the women. And — it’s all right ? ” 

“ Thank you,” choked Harned ; “ just give the orders, and 
I’m there.” 

“ You get into the other room, and you keep there, still ; 
those are the orders. Don’t you come out whatever you hear ; 
it’s the women’s and children’s lives are at stake, do you hear ? 
and no matter what happens to me, you stay there, you stay 
still! But the minute I twist the button on that door, let me 
in,- and be ready with your hatchet — that will be handiest. 
Savez ? ” 

“ Yes ; God bless you, Mr. Wicldiff ! ” cried Harned. 

“Pardner it is, now,” said Wickliff. They shook hands. 
Then Harned shut himself in the closet. He did not guess 
"Wickliff’s plan, but that did not disturb the hope that was 
pumping his heart faster. He felt the magnetism of a horn 
leader and an intrepid fighter, and he was Wickliff’s to the 
death. He strained his ears at the door. A chair scraped 
the boards ; Wickliff was sitting down. Immediately a voice 
began to sing — Wickliff’s voice changed into a tipsy man’s 
maudlin pipe. He was singing a war song. 

“"We’ll rally round the flag, boys, we’ll rally once again. 

Shouting the battle cry of Ereedom ! ” 

The sound did not drown the thud of horses’ hoofs outside. 
They sounded nearer. Then a had. On roared the song all 
on one note. Wickliff couldn’t carry a tune to save his soul, • 
and no living man, probably, had ever heard him sing. 
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“ Atifl -we’ll drive the savage crew from the land we love 
the best, 

Shouting the battle cry 

‘‘Halloo! Who’s cornin’? Injuns — mean noble red men? 
Come in, gen'lemen all.” 

The floor sbook. They were all crowding in. There was 
a din of guttural monosyllables and sibilant phrases all fused 
together, threatening and sinister to the listener, yet he could 
understand that some of them were of pleasui-e. That meant 
the sight of the whisky. 

“P-play fair, gen’lemen,” the drunken voice quavered, 
“ thas fee whisky, fire water. Got lot. Know where’s more. 
Queer shorter place ever did see. Aller folks skipped. Ko- 
body welcome stranger. Ha, ha! — hie! — stranger found 
the wlusky, and is shelerbrating for himself. Help yeself, 
gen’lemen. I knowwhere there’s shum — shum more — plenly.” 

Dimly it came to Hamed that here was the man’s hid for 
his life. They wouldn’t kiU. him until he should get the fresh 
supply of whisky. 

“ Where Black Blanket gone ? ” grunted Bed Horse. Hamed 
knew his voice. 

“ Damfino,” returned the drunken accents, cheerfully. “ L-lit 
out, thas all 1 know. Whas you mean, hitting each orrer with 
bottles? Plenty more. I’ll go get it. You s-shay where you are.” 

The blood pounded through Hamed’s veins at the sound 
of the shambling step on the floor. His own shoulders invol- 
untarily hunched themselves, quivering as if he felt the toma- 
hawk between them. Would they wait, or would they shy 
something at him and kill him the minute his hack was turned? 
God I what nerve the man had ! He was not taking a step the 
quicker— ah! WicHiff’s fingers were at the fastening. He 
flung the door hack. Even then he staggered, keeping to his 
role. But the instant he was over the threshold the trans- 
formation came. He hurled the door hack and threw his weight 
against it, quick as a cat. His teeth were set in a grin of hate, 
Ms eyeballs glittered, and he shook his pistol at the door. 

“ Come on now, d you ! ” he yeUed. “ We’re ready.” 

Like an echo to his defiance, there rose an awful aud inde- 
seribahle uproar from the room beyond, screams, groans, yells, 
and simultaneously the sound of a rush on the door. But for 
a mmute the door held. 
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T]ie clatter of tomahawk blades shook it, but the wood was 
thick, it held. 

“Hatchet ready, pard?” said Wickliff. “"When you feel 
the door give, slip the bolt to let 'em tumble in, and then strike 
for the women and the Idds — strike hard. I’ll empty my pop 
into the heap. It Avon’t be such a big one if the door holds 
a minute longer.” 

“ What are they doing in there ? ” gasped Earned. 

“They’re dying in there, that’s what,” Wickliff replied, 
between his teeth, “and dying fast. Now!” 

The words stung Harned’s courage into a rush, like whisky. 
He shot the bolt, and three Indians tumbled on them, with 
more — he could not see how many more — beliind. Then 
the hatchet feU. It never faltered after that one glimpse 
Earned had of the thing at one Indian’s belt. He heard the 
bark of the pistol, tAvice, three times, the heap reeling ; the 
three foremost were on the floor. He had struck them doAAm 
too ; but he was borne back. He caught the gleam of the 
knife lurching at him ; in the same Avild glance he saw Wick- 
liff’s pistol against a broad red breast, and Red Horse’s toma- 
haAvk in the air. He struck — struck as Wicldiff fired : struck 
not at his OAvn assailant, bub at Red Horse’s arm. It dropped, 
and Wicldiff fii'ed again. He did. not see that ; he had Avhirled 
to ward the other bloAV. But the Indian knife made only a 
random, nerveless stroke, and the Indian pitched forAvard 
doubling up hideously in the narrow space, and thus slippinrr 
down — dead. ° 

“ That’s over I ” called Wickliff. 


Now Harned perceived that they were standing erect • the 
two and only they in the place. Directly in front of them h ' 
Red Hoi-se, the blood streaming from his arm. Ho was de I 
nor was there a single li-ving creature among the Indian-^ 
Some had fallen before they could reach the door at » h' T 
they had flung themselves in the last access of fury ; somr- h 
about the floor, and one — the one Avith the knife -1 v , ~ 
behind Harned in the dark room. 

“ Look at that feUow,” called Harned 
he may be shamming.” 


“ I didn’t hit him 


“ I didn’t hit him either,” said Wickliff, « fiyj; . 
the same. So are the others. I’d been too, I r/up-t 
your good blow on that feller’s arm. I saw him 
km two at once.” ’ ^ 
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“ How did you do it? ” 

“Doped the whisky. Cyanide o£ potassium from your 
photographic drugs ; that was the quickest. Even if they had 
killed you and me, it would work before they could get the 
women and children. The only risk was their nob taking it, 
and with an Indian that wasn’t so much, ifow, pardner, you 
better give a hail, and then well hitch up and get them safe 
in the settlement till we see how' things are going.” 

“And then?” said Homed, growing red. 

Amos gnawed at the comers of his mustache in rather 
a shame&ced way. “ Then ? Why then TJl have to leave yon, 
and make the best story I can honestly for the old lady. Oh, 

yes, d it, I know my duty ; I never went back on it before. 

But I never went back on a pardner either ; and after fighting 
together like "we have, I’m not up to any Eoman soldier busi- 
ness ; nor I ain’t going to give yon a pair of handcuffs for sav- 
ing my life I So ran outside and holler to your frau.” 

Left alone, WicHiff gazed about him in deep meditation, 
which at last found outlet in a few pensive sentences. “Clean 
against the rules of war ; hut rules of war are as much wasted 
on Injuns as ‘please ’ on a stone-deaf man I And I simply iad 
to save the women and children. Still, it’s a pretty sorry lay- 
out to pay five thousand dollars for the privilege of seeing. 
But it’s a good deal worse not to do my duty. I shall never 
forgive myself. But I never should forgive myself for going 
hack on a pardner either. I guess all it comes to is, duty’s 
a cursed blind trail ! ” 


■»oSo;< 
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Bz IIAET ItAPES DODGE. 

pL^T Elizabeth 3Iafe3 Dodge : An Amexicau author, irell inown ss the 
Suitor of S(^ Mayaztiie aince 1873 and as tho wiiter of many cbanumg 

^■eiale talea. ‘-Hans Bricier” (3855} BBa her most successful story anii has 
oeea translated into several iorgiga lansnagea. It was followed hy “ Irvinston 
htorifes.'* ‘•'XhtopIulnsacdOtheis,” <‘Donald and Dorothy,” “AlonatheVTay,” 
and nwacroas others.] 

Whai'Ev eb is startling in the fact of questioning Cain’s 
sanity only goes to prove the simple justice of the doubt.' For 

■ Ey pexmis^a of the author and Charles Scribner's Sorts. 
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more than five thousand years humankind has been content to 
look upon the First Born as a murderer. Each new genera- 
tion, convicting him as it were without hearing of judge or 
jury, has felt far more concern that the conviction should he 
understood as a so-called religious fact, than that a remote and 
defenseless fellow-creature should have the benefit of human 
justice. One tenth of the zeal and candor with wMch our own 
Fronde has endeavored to make a saint of England’s chronic 
widower might have sufficed to lift a world’s weight of obloq^uy 
from the shoulders of Cain. But, until to-day, no philosopher 
has chosen to assume the difficult and delicate task. hTo jurist 
has dared to investigate a charge that has been a sort of moral 
stronghold for ages. So grand a thing is it to he able to point 
away far back, deeper and deeper into antiquity, to the very 
First Families, and say. Behold the fountain head of our mur- 
der record. • 

Doggerel has much to answer for. It has driven many a 
monstrous Avrong into the heart of its century. It has done its 
worst with Cain, but not the worst. 

C — is for Cain, 

Who his brother had slain, 

though winning in cadence, lacks spirit as a charge. It is too 
non-committal. The feeble soul that contrhmd it was fit only 
for jury duty. It lacks the snap of preconceived opinion. 
But Caik, the First Murderer, is grand, unique, statisti- 
cal. Hence its vitalit}^ and power. Generation after genera- 
tion, taught to loathe his very name, has accepted the statement 
on general principles. There had to be a first murderer and 
why not Cain ? Again, why not Abel for the murderee ? 

There was no miasma in that sweet, fresh time ; no scope 
for contagious diseases. There were no pastry shops, no dis- 
tilleries, no patent medicines, no blisters, no lancets, and no 
doctors. Consequently, there was no way for a man to die 
unless somebody killed him. Cain did this thing for Abel 
That we do not dispute ; nor that he did it gratis and unso- 
licited. But was he a murderer? Setting aside the possibil- 
ity that Abel’s time had not come, are we to judge Cain by the 
face of his deed? May there not have been palliating condi- 
tions, temperamental causes ? In a word, was he sane ? 

For centuries, ages,' the world has overlooked the tremen- 
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dou3 considerations involTed in this question, placidly branding 
an unfortunate man rath deepest ignominy, and taking it for 
granted that his deed 'a-as deliberate, — the act of a self-poised, 
calculating, and gtiilty mind. Let us see. 

In the first place, Cain, for a time, tvas the only child on 
earth. That in itself rras enough to disturb the strongest ju- 
venile organism. All the petting, nursing, trotting, coddling, 
and tvatching of the tvhole chdlized world falling upon one pair 
of baby shoulders I Naturally the little fellow soon considered 
him.St;li a person of consequence, — all-absorbing consequence, 
in fact. Then came Abel, disturbing and upsetting bis dearest 
coiv.-ictions. Another self ! A new somebody I A kicking 
countermit, held fondly in his mother’s arms, riding to Ban- 
burr Cross on his father’s foot I 
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stUTonndings, lie grew up to be at least a better man than. Ms 
father, who never had anj' bringing up at alL That he did not 
HU Abel in Ms boyhood is proof enough of this. There was 
discipline somewhere. 

And in the name ox developed science and Christian charity, 
why not, in considering snbsequenc events, make due allowance 
for whatever phrenological excesses the cra nium of young Cain 
may have possessed ? An intelligent father of to-day, figura- 
tively speaking, can take Ms child’s head by the forelock- He 
can detect what is within it, and counteract proclivities. If an 
ominous bump rise near his baby’s ear, he is ready to check 
combativeness with - Mary had a Little Lamb,” Children, you 
should never let,” and other tender ditties. In a word, he may 
take observations from the litde mounts of character on Ms 
child’s head, and so, if he be wise, direct the young life into 
safe and pleasant places. But Adam knew nothing of phre- 
nology. Hor have we great reason to believe that, if he had 
known of it, he would have discreetly followed its indications. 
CMldren are not always cherubs. "We all know how the dearest 
of our little ones sometimes becomes so “ aggravating ” as to 
upset our Mghess phllosopMes. "Was Adam more than human ? 
Say, rather, he was the fountain head and source of human 
passion. 

Again, both children were the victims of an abiding priva- 
tion. They had the natural propensities of childhood- They 
had teeth, stomach, appetite, — aU the conditions, we wdl say, 
of cholera infantum, — except the one thing for wMch they 
secretly yearned, — green apples I These, of course, were not 
to he had in that house. They were not even allowed to be 
mentioned in tlie family. Not once in ad tbeir lonely cMldhood 
were those children comforted with apples. Think of the pos- 
sibilities of inherited appetite, and then conceive of the enect 
of these years of unnatural privation I 

Agjiin, who shall question that at times the deepest and 
most mysterious gloom pervaded that household? Even if 
Atiam and Eve did not confide in their children, their oldest 
toy must have suspected that something was wrong. What 
icaa^it? — the terrible aoiuerhing to be read, and yet not read, 
in iUtt averted faces of that doomed pair ? They evidently had 
Seen better days. "SViiere? 'Why? How? IVhat h-d become 
ut some vague inlicritar.ce that Cain felt was his by right? 
alcniing, noon, and night, misty and terrible suspicions haunted 
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his young mind. Night and noon and morning, the mystery 
revolved and revolved within him. Was this conducive to 
sanity ? 

Conceive of the effect of the animals seen in the children’s 
daily walks I There were no well-ordered menagerie speci- 
mens then, with Barnum or Buffalo Bill or “The Zoo” in the 
background as a foil against terror. Savage beasts glai-ed and 
growled at every turn. Whatever geologists may say to the 
contrary, we must insist that the antediluvian animals did not 
necessarily antedate Adam. Taking the mildest possible view 
of the case, the plesiosaurus, pterodactyl, mastodon, and mega- 
therium, in their native state, could not have been soothing 
objects of contemplation to the infant mind. 

Well, the boys grew up. But how bleak their young man- 
hood ! No patent-leather boots, no swallowtails, no standing 
collars, no billiards, no intercollegiate contests, no girls to woo, 
no fellows to flout ! Nothing to do when the farm work was 
over, and the sheep in for the night, but to look into each 
other’s untrimmed faces with a mute “ Confounded dull I ” 
more terrible than raving. 

Fathers of to-day, would your own children pass unscathed 
through such an existence as this? Your little Abels might 
stand it, but how about your little Gains? Would they not 
“put a head” on somebody? Would they not become, if not 
stark, staring mad, at least non compos mentis? Gentlemen of 
the jm'y, these considerations are not to be lightly passed by. 

In judging of Cain, look at the situation. On the one hand, 
a terrible family mystery, no schools, no churches, no lectures, 
no society, no amusements, no apples 1 On the other hand, the 
whole burden of humanity borne for the first, time ; paternal 
discipline ; monotonous minutes, horns, days, weeks ; antedi- 
luvian monsters ; antediluvian parents, and an antediluvian 
good brother, in whose mouth butter would have remained 
intact for ages. 

Undoubtedly that brother had an exasperating smile. He 
was happy because he was virtuous. He had a way of forgiv- 
ing and forgetting that for a time would deprive the offender 
of reason itself ; above all, he had a cool, collected manner of 
his own, added to a chronic desire to be an angel. His offer- 
ings always fulfilled the conditions. His fires needed only to 
be lighted, and the smoke was sure to ascend with a satisfied, 
confident curl far into the sky. 
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Gala’s, on tiie contrary, refused to Lorn- We can see it alL 
The smohe struggled and flopped. It crept along the grountL 
and, clinging to his feet, trormd about Mm lihe a serpent. _ It 
grew bl^k and angry, shot sideways into his eyes, blinding 
and strangling him — 

Anfl there stood Abel heade ^is pile, radiant, satisfied, 
wanting to he an angel I 

It was hut the work of a moment. The pent-np, disorgan- 
izing influences of a lifetime found rent in one wild moment 
of emotional insanity. Abel was no more ! 

Why dwell upon the tragedy? The world is familiar with 
its sickening details'. We shall not repeat them here, nor sh^ 
we q^nestion the justice of the punishment that came to Cain, 
— the remorse, the desolation, the sense of being a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the face of the earth. He had killed his brother, 
and the penalty must he paid. Sane or insane, a terrible retri- 
hurion must have overtaken Mm. But how about Ms gMlt ? 
Would it have been the same in either case? Are hereditary 
organism, temperamental excitability, emotional frenzy, to be 
disregarded? Ho! a thousand times ito ! What “competent 
juror ” would acquiesce in snch a proposition? 

“ Am 1 my brother’s keeper? ” cried the poor wretch, when 
called upon to name the whereabouts of the missing AbeL 
Who can doubt here that Cain, like any lunatic of our own 
time, believed himself alone to be sane, and those about him 
stark mad? His use of the word “keeper ” proves this. True, 
there were no lunatic asylums in that day ; hut if the first 
original representative “inmate” was at large, where should 
or could the first representative keeper be but in that inmate’s 
clLieased imagination ? 

Fellovr-C’tizens, tbs time has come when this case must he 
taken, up. Its mighty issue can no longer he set aside. If 
Cain was not sane at the moment of fciiimg, the stain of 
murder must be waned from his brow now and forever. This 
lardy justice may at least be done him. Our children and our 
children’s children must he taught to speak of Cain the man- 
sbughierer ; Cain the mentally excitable ; Cain the peculiarly 
clrcumamnced ; but Cain the murderer ? Never I 

A man 3 own testimony shall neither convict nor acquit him. 
Bat ate wc not to take into account, as indicative of Ms state 
01 nnniL, aciions and declarations coincident tvith the commis- 
sion of the crime afleged against, Mm? If, at or about the 
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time of the fatal deed, there "vras positive evidence of incoher- 
ence, what then? Witness the last recorded words of Cain : — 

“evert one that EUTDETH me SHAEIi SLAT IME.” 

Is this the utterance of a sane mind? '■'■JEvery one that 
findeth me shall slay me?” Gentlemen, Cain at this point 
was not only crazy — he was the craziest man that had ever 
existed ! No ordinary lunatic, however preposterous his ter- 
rors, expects to he killed more than once. But to this poor 
madman retribution suddenly assumed a hydra-headed form. 
His distracted brain, unconscious that Adam was the only 
other man in the wide world, instantly created an immense 
population. He saw himself falling again and again by the 
strokes of successive assassins, even as Abel had fallen under 
his hand. His first dazed glimpse of death expanded and in- 
tensified into a horror never since conceived by mind of man. 
His happiness overthrown ; his reason a wreck ; a prey to 
fears that stretched before him forever, with no possible hope 
of final destruction, — the only consolation is that he could not 
know the merciless verdict of posterity. He did not recognize 
in himself The First Murderer: Bather than dream of such 
ignominy as this, was it not better that he should cry in his 
ravings, “ Every one that findeth me shall slay me ! ” 

We leave the question to the intelligence and the justice of 
this faithful and enlightened century. 

»oKKo« 
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Ferbol became more and more a cherished and im rf. 
figure in the Manor Gasimbault, in which the Lavilet^°-^i 
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made tlieir tome soon after the ’tTedding- The old farmhonss 
had meanwhile become a rendezroTis for the mysterious Jfico- 
I35 LavSette and his rebel comrades. This was known to ifr. 
Ferrol. One evening he stopped l^ie as he was leaving the 
honsc, and said : — 

"Say, 3 »ic-, my boy, what’s up? I know a thing or so- — 
whars the use of playing peekaboo ? ” 

What do yon know, Ferrol ? ” 

'‘Whars between yon and Yanne Casnne, for instance. 
Come now, own np and tell me all about it. I’m English, but 
Tm Xie Lavrlette’s friend anyhow.’’ 

He insinuated into his tone that little toneh of brogue 
which he used when particularly persuasive. Nic put out- his 
hand with a burst of good-natured frankness. 

“ Meet me in the storeroom of the old farmhouse at nine 
o’clock, and I’ll tell yo’d. Here’s a key.” 

Handing over the key, he grasped Ferrol’s hand with an 
enusive eonndenee, and hurried out. h»ic Laviiette was now 
an important person in his own sight and in. the sight of others 
in Boaaventure. In him the pomp of his family took an indi- 
vidual form. 


Earlier than the appointed rime Ferrol turned the key and 
stepp^ inside the big despoiled hallway of the old farmhouse.' 
His footsteps sounded hollow in the emp^ rooms. Already 
djai, Jmd gathered, and an air of desertion and decav nlled the 
p.ace in spue of tne sokd timbers and sound floors and window 
He took out his watch ; it- was ten minutes to nine. 
Passmg through the bttie hailwaj to the storeroom, he opened 
t-fe ^or. It w^ dark inside. Striking a match, he saw a 
^ndle on the window sill, and going to it he lighted it with a 
flint an^ steel lying near. The window was shut right. From 
c^csiLj only he tried to open the shutter, but it was immov- 
(^siag ro^d, he saw another candle on the window 
.. ’ o,jpuiite. He lighted it also, and mechanically tried to 

lores ths ^^. 1 . T ^ -k < - . 


-odd not op-ea. ^ 

^ attention was drawn by the sHtter of some- 
wall! cro^iec^ of timber halfway up the 

bayonet, !'*’ ^^.^^tnined it, and found it to be a broken 

^ ^ .nere oy a careless rebel. Pkeing the steel 
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again upon the ledge, he began walking up and down thought- 
fuUy. 

Presently he was seized with a fit of coughing. The par- 
oxysm lasted a minute or more, and he placed his arm upon 
the mndow sill, leaning his head upon it. Presently, as the 
paroxysm lessened, he thought he heard the cUck of a lock. 
Ho raised his head, but his eyes were misty, and seeing noth- 
ing, he leaned his head on his arm again. 

Suddenly he felt something near him. He swung round 
swiftly, and saw Vanne Castine’s bear not fifteen feet away 
from him ! It raised itself on its hind legs, its red eyes rolling, 
and started towards him. He picked up the candle from the 
window sill, threw it in the animal’s face, and dashed towards 
the door. 

It was locked I He swung roimd. The huge beast, with a 
loud snarl, was coming down upon him. 

Hera he was shut within four solid walls with a wild beast 
hungry for his life. All his instincts were alive. He had 
little hope of saving himself, but he was determined to do what 
lay in his power. 

His first impulse was to blow out the other candle. That 
would leave him in the dark, and it struck him that his advan- 
tage would be greater if there were no light. He came straight 
towards the bear, then suddenly made a swift movement to the 
left, trusting to his greater quickness of movement. The beast 
was nearly as quick as he, and as he dashed along the wall 
towards the candle, he could hear its hot breath just behind 
him. 

As he passed the window, he caught the candle in his hands, 
and was about to throw it on the floor or in the bear’s face, 
when he remembered that, in the dark, the bear’s sense of 
smell would be as effective as eyesight, while he himself would 
be no better off. 

He ran suddenly to the center of the room, the candle still 
in his hand, and turned to meet his foe It came savagely at 
him. He dodged, ran past it, turned, doubled on it, and 
dodged again. A half-dozen times this was repeated, the can- 
dle still flaring. It could not last long The bear was enraged. 
Its movements became swifter, its vdcious teeth and lips were 
covered with froth, which dripped to the floor, and sometimes 
spattered Ferrol’s clothes as he ran past. No toreador ever 
played with the horns of a mad bull as Perrol played his deadly 
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made their home soon after the wedding. The old farmhouse 
had meanwhile become a rendezvous for the mysterious hTico- 
las Lavilette and his rebel comrades. This was known to Mr. 
Ferrol. One evening he stopped hTic as he was leatong the 
house, and said : — 

"Say, Nic, my boy, what’s up? I know a thing or so — 
whafs the use of playing peekaboo ? ” 

“ What do you know, Ferrol ? ” 

“WTiat’s between you and Vanne Gastine, for instance. 
Come now, own up and tell me all about it. I’m English, but 
Fm iSic LavHette’s friend anyhow.” 

He insinuated into his tone that little touch of brogue 
which he used when particularly persuasive. Fie put out his 
hand with a burst of good-natured frankness. 

“ Meet me in the storeroom of the old farmhouse at nine 
o’clock, and I’ll teU you. Here’s a key.” 

Handing over the key, he grasped Ferrol’s hand with an 
effusive confidence, and hurried out. Fic Lavilette was now 
an important person in his own sight and in the sight of others 
in Bonaventuxe. In him the pomp of his family took an indi- 
vidual form. 


Earlier than the appohited time Ferrol turned the key and 
stepped inside the big despoiled hallway of the old farmhouse; 
His footsteps sounded hollow in the empty rooms. Already 
dust had gathered, and an air of desertion and decay filled the 
place incite of the solid timbers and sound floors and window 
s^. He took out hm watch ; it was ten minutes to nine. 
Passing tlirough the little hallway to the storeroom, he opened 
the door. It was dark inside. Striking a match, he saw a 
on the window sill, and going to it he Hghted it with a 
umt and steel lying near. The window was shut tiwht. From 
c^osity only he tried to open the shutter, hut it was immov- 
a e. coking round, he saw another candle on the window 
fri Me lighted it also, and mechanically tried to 

d>ey fight, too. 
omg to the door, which opened into the farmyard, he found 

Although he tuiued the loot, the door 

Jtton ti-as drawn bj the gutter of some- 
wafl? S cro^pieces of timber halfway up the 

bayonet _ Vir'+T’ examined it, and found it to he a broken 
oayonet,-.eit there by a careless rebel. Placing the steel 
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again upon tho lodge, ho began walking up and down thought- 
fully. 

Presently ho was seized witli a fit of coughing. Tho par- 
oxysm la-sted a minute or more, and ho placed his arm upon 
the window sill, leaning his head upon it. Presentlj*, as tho 
paroxy.sin lessened, ho thought he heard tho click of a lock. 
Ho raised his head, hut his eyes were misty, and seeing noth- 
ing, he leaned hi.s head on his arm again. 

Suddenly ho felt something near him. He swung round 
swiftly, and saw Vanno Castine’s bear not fifteen feet away 
from him ! It raised itself on its hind legs, its ted eyes rolling, 
and started towards him. He picked up tho candle from the 
window sill, threw it in the animars face, and dashed towards 
tho door. 

It was locked ! Ho swung round. The huge beast, ^vith a 
loud snar], iras coming rloivn upon him. 

Hero he was sliut within four solid walls with a wild beast 
hungry for his life. All his instincts were alive. He had 
little hope of saving himself, but ho was determined to do what 
lay in his power. 

His liv.st impulse was to blow out the other candle. That 
would leave him in the dark, and it struck him that his advan- 
tage would be greater if there were no light. He came straight 
towards tho hear, then suddenly made a swift movement to the 
loft, trusting to his greater quickness of movement. The beast 
was nearly as quick as he, and as ho dashed along the wall 
towauds the candle, ho could hear its hot breath just heliind 
him. 

As he i^assed tho window, he caught tlic candle in his hajids, 
and was about to throw it ou tho floor or iu tho bear’s face, 
when ho remembered that, in the dark, tho bear’s sense of 
smell would be as effective as ej'esight, while he himself would 
ho no bettor off. 

He ran suddenly to tho center of tho room, the candle stiU 
iu lus hand, and tmmed to meet his foe It came savagely at 
him. Ho dodged, ran past it, turned, doubled on it, and 
dodged again. A half-dozeu times this was repeated, the can- 
dle still flaring. It could not last long The bear was enraged. 
Its movements became swifter, its vicious teeth and lips were 
covered with froth, which dripped to the floor, and sometimes 
spattered Ferrol’s clothes as ho ran past. No toreador ever 
played with the horns of a mad bull as Ferrol played his deadly 
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game \ritli jMicliael the dancing bear. His breath was becom- 
ing shorter and shorter ; he had a stifling sensation, a terrible 
tightness across his chest. He did not cough, however, but 
once or twice he tasted warm drops of his heart’s blood in his 
mouth. Once he drew the back of his hand across his lips 
mechanically, and a red stain showed upon it. 

In his boyhood and early manhood he had been a good 
sportsman ; had been quick of eye, swift of foot, and fearless. 
But what could fearlessness avail him in this strait? With the 
best of rifles he would have felt himself at a disadvantage. He 
was certain his time had come ; and with that conviction upon 
him, the terror of the thing, and the horrible physical shiink- 
ing, almost passed away from him. The disease eating away 
his life had diminished that revolt against death which is in the 
healthy flesh of every man. He was levying upon the vital 
forces remaining in him which, distributed naturally, might 
cover a year or so, to give Mm here and now a few moments of 
unnatural strength for the completion of a hopeless struggle. 

It was also as if two brains in him were working : one busy 
with all the chances and details of his wild contest, the other 
with the events of his life. 

Pictures flashed before him. Some having to do with the 
earliest days of his childhood ; some with fighting in the Danube 
before he left the army, impoverished and ashamed ; some with 
idle hours in the North Tower in Stavely Castle ; and one with 
the day he and his sister left the old Castle, never to return, 
and looked back upon it from the top of FarcaUaden Moor, 
wavdng a “ God-bless-you ” to it. The thought of his sister 
filled him with a desire, a pitiful desire, to live. 

Just then another picture flashed before his eyes. It was 
he himself, riding the mad staUion, Bolingbroke, the first year 
he followed the hounds. How the brute tried to smash his leg 
against a stone wall ; how it reared until it almost toppled over 
and backwards ; how it jibbed at a gate, and nearly dashed its 
own brains out against a tree ; and how, after an hour’s hard 
fighting, he made it take the stiffest fence and watercourse in 
the country. 

This thought gave him courage now. He suddenly remem- 
bered the broken bayonet upon the ledge against the wall. If 
he could reach it, there might be a chance — chance to strike 
one blow for life. As his eye glanced towards the wall, he saw 
the steel flash in the light of the candle. 
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The bear was between him and it. He made a feint towards 
the left, then as quickly to the right. But doing so, he 
slipped and fell. The candle dropped to the floor and went 
out. With a lightninglike instinct of self-preservation he 
swung over upon his face just as the bear, in its wild rush, 
passed over his head. He I’emembered afterwards the odor of 
the liot, rank body, and the sprawling huge feet and claws. 
Scrambling to his feet swiftly, he ran to the wall. Fortune 
was with him. His hand almost instantly clutched the broken 
bayonet. He whipped out his handkerchief, tore the scarf 
from his neck, and wound them around his hand, that the 
broken bayonet should not tear the flesh as he fought for his 
life. Then seizing it, he stood -waiting for the bear to come 
on. His body was bent forward, his eyes straining into the 
dark, his hot face dripping — dripping — sweat, Ms breath 
coming hard and labored from Ms throat. 

For a minute there was absolute silence, save for the breath- 
ing of the man and the savage panting of the beast. Presently he 
felt exactly where the bear was, and listened intently. He knew 
that it was now but a question of minutes, perhaps seconds. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that if he could but climb upon 
the ledge where the bayonet had been, there might be safety. 
Yet, again, in getting up the bear might seize Mm, and there 
would be an end to all immediately. It was worth trying, 
however. 

Two things happened at that moment to prevent the trial : 
the sound of knocking on a door somewhere, and the roaring 
rush of the bear upon him. He sprang to one side, striking at 
the beast as he did so. The bayonet went in and out again. 
There came voices from the outside ; evidently somebody was 
trying to get in. The bear roared again and came on. It was 
all a blind man’s game. But Ms scent, like the animal’s, was 
keen. He had taken off Ms coat, and he now swung it out be- 
fore him in a half-circle, and as it struck the bear it covered 
Ms own position. He swung aside once more and drove his 
arm into the dark. The bayonet struck the nose of the beast. 

Now there was a knocking and a hammering at the window, 
and the wrenching of the shutters. He gathered himself to- 
gether for the next assault. Suddenly he felt that every par- 
ticle of strength had gone out of Mm. He pulled Mmself up 
■with a last effort — his legs would not support Mm ; he shivered 
and swayed ! God 3 would they never get that -window open ! 
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His senses Tvere abnonnally acute. Another soimd attracted 
him. The opening of the door, and a Toice — Vanne Castine’s 
— calling to the bear. 

His heart seemed to give a leap, then slowly to roll over 
with a thud, and he fell to the floor as the bear lunged forward 
upon him. 

A minute afterwards Vanne Castine was goading the savage 
beast through the door and out to the hallway into the yard as 
Me swung through the open window into the room. 

Castine’s lantern stood in the middle of the floor, and be- 
tween it and the window lay Ferrol, the broken bayonet stni 
clutched in his right hand. Lavilette dropped on his knees 
beside Mm and felt his heart. It was beating, but the shirt and 
the waistcoat were dripping with blood where the bear had set 
its claws and teeth in the shoulder of its victim. 

An hour later Me Lavilette stood outside the door of F errol’s 
bedroom in the ilanor Casimbault talking to the Hegimental 
Surgeon, as Christine, pale and wild-eyed, came running towards 
them. 

“ Is he dead ? is he dead ? ” she asked distractedly. “ I’ve 
just come from the 'i-illage. Why didn’t you send for me? 
Tell me I is he dead? Oh, tell me at once ! ” 

She caught the Regimental Surgeon’s arm. He looked down 
at her over his glasses, benignly, for she had always been a 
favorite of his, and answered : — 

“ Alive, alive, my dear! Bad rip in the shoulder — worn 
out — weak — shattered — but good for a while yet — yes, yes 
— exactement / ” 

With a wayward impulse, she threw her arms around Ms 
neck and kissed Mm on the cheek. The embrace disarranged 
Ms glasses and flushed his face like a schoolgirl’s, hut Ms eyes 
were full of embarrassed delight. 

“There! there!” he said, “we’U take care of him 

Then suddenly he paused, for the real significance of her action 
dawned upon Mm. 

“ Dear me ! ” he said, in disturbed meditation, “ dear me ! ” 

She suddenly opened the bedroom door and went in, fol- 
lowed by Xic. The Regimental Smgeon dropped Ms mouth 
and cheeks in his hand reflectively, his eyes showing quaintly 
and quizzically above the glasses and Ms fingers. 

“WeR, well! Well, weR!” he said, as if he had encoun- 
tered a diffictdty. “ It — it wiR never be possible. He would 
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not marry her ! ” he added, and then, turning, went abstractedly 
down the stairs. 

Ferrol was in a deep sleep when Christine and her brother 
entered the chamber. Her face turned stUl more pale when 
she saw him, flushed, and became pale again. There were 
leaden hollows round his eyes, and his hair was matted with 
perspiration. Yet he was handsome — and helpless. Her eyes 
filled with tears. She turned her head away from her brother, 
and went softly to the window, but not before she had touched 
the pale hand that lay nerveless upon the coverlet. 

“ It’s not feverish,” she said to Nic, as if in necessary 
explanation of the act. 

She stood at the \vindow for a moment, looking out, then 
said : — 

“ Gome here, Nic, and tell me all about it.” 

He told her all he knew : how he had come to the old house 
by appointment with Ferrol ; had tried to get into the store- 
room, had found the doors bolted ; had heard the noise of a 
wild animal inside; had run out, tried a window, at last 
wrenched it open and found Ferrol in a dead faint. He went 
to the table and brought back the broken bayonet. 

“That’s all he had to fight with,” he said. “Fu-e of a 
little hell, but he had grit — after all ! ” 

“ That’s all he had to fight with ! ” she repeated, as she 
imtwisted the handkerchief from the hilt end. “ Why did you 
say he had true grit — ‘ after all ’ ? What do you mean by 
that ‘ after all ’ ? ” 

“Well, you don’t expect much from a man with only one 
lung — eh, GirojiSe?” 

“ Courage isn’t in the lungs,” she answered. Then she 
added, “ Go and fetch me a bottle of brandy — I’m going to 
bathe his hands and feet in brandy and hot water as soon as 
he’s awake.” 

“ Better let mother do that, hadn’t you ? ” he asked rather 
hesitatingly, as he moved towards the door. 

Her eyes snapped fire. “Nic — Mon Dieu! hear the nice 
Nic ! ” she said. “ The dear Nic, who went in swimming 
with ” 

She said no more, for he had no desire to listen to an account 
of his misdeeds, — which were not a few, — and Christine had 
a galling tongue. 

When the door was shut, she went to the bed, sat down 
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on a cliair beside it, and looked at Ferrol earnestly and 
sadly. 

“ My dear, my dear, dear, dear ! ” she said in a whisper, 
“ you look so handsome and so kind as you lie there — like no 
man I ever saw in my life. Who’d have fought as you fought 
— and nearly dead ! Who’d have had brains enough to know 
jxxst what to do ! My darling, that never said ‘ my darling ’ to 
me, nor heard me call you that ; suppose you haven’t a dollar, 
not a cent in the world, and suppose you’ll never earn a dollar 
or a cent in the world, what difference does that make to me ! 
I could earn it ; and I’d give more for a touch of your linger 
than a thousand dollars ; and more for a month with you than 
for a lifetime with the richest man in the world. You never 
look cross at me, or at any one, and you never say an unkind 
thing, and you never find fault when you suffer so ! You never 

hurt any one, I know. You never hurt Vanne Castine ” 

Her fingers twitched in her lap, and then clasped very tight, 
as she went on. 

You never hurt him, and yet he’s tried to kill you in the 
most awful way ! Perhaps you’ll die now — perhaps you’ll die 
to-night. — But no, no, you shall not ! ” she cried, in sudden 
fright and eagerness, as she got up and leaned over him. “You 
shall not die. You shall live — for a while — oh, yes, for 
a while yet,” she added, with a pitiful yearning in her voice, 
“ just for a little whUe, — you love me, and tell me so ! Oh, 
how could that devil try to kill you ' ” 

Slie suddenly drew herself up. 

“I’H kill him and his bear too — now, now, while you lie 
there sleeping ! And when you wake. I’ll tell you what I’ve 
done, and you’ll — you’ll love me then, and tell me so perhaps. 
Yes, jes, I’ll ” 

She said no more, for her brother entered with the brandy. 

“Put it there,” she said, pointing to the table. “You 
watch him till I come. I’ll be back in an hour, and then when 
he wakes, we’ll bathe Mm in the hot water and brandy.” 

“ Who told you about hot water and brandy ? ” he asked 
her, curiously. 

She did not answer him, but passed through the door and 
down the hall till she came to Hic’s bedroom ; she went in, took 
a pair of pistols from the wall, examined them, found they were 
fully loaded, and hurried from the room. 

About a half-hour later she appeared before the house wMch 
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once tad belonged to Vanne Castine. The mortgage had been 
foreclosed, and the place had passed into the hands of Sophie 
and Magon Farcinelle ; but Castine had taken up his abode in 
the house a few days before, and defied any one to put him 
out. 

A light was burning in the kitchen of the house. There 
were no curtains to the window, but an old coat had been hung 
up to serve the purpose, and light shone between a sleeve of 
it and the window siU. Putting her face close to the window, 
the girl could see the bear in the corner, clawing at its chain 
and tossing its head from side to side, still panting and angry 
from the fight. hTow and again also it licked the bayonet wonnd 
between its shoulders, and rubbed its lacerated nose on its paw. 
Castine was mixing some tar and oil in a pan by the fire, to 
apply to the still bleeding wounds of his Michael. He had an 
ugly grin on his face. 

He was dressed just as on the first day he appeared in the 
•village, even to the fm cap ; and presently, as he tm-ned round, 
he began to sing the monotonous measure to which the bear 
had danced. It had at once a soothing effect upon the beast. 

After he had gone from the storeroom, leaving Perrol dead, 
as he thought, it was this song alone which had saved himself 
from peril ; for the beast was wild from pain, fury, and the 
taste of blood. As soon as they had cleared the farmyard, he 
had begun this song, and the bear, cowed at first by the thrusts 
of its master’s pike, quieted to the weU-kno-wn ditty. 

He approached the bear now, and stooping, put some of the 
tar and oil upon its nose. It sniffed, and rubbed off the salve, 
but he put more on ; then he rubbed it into the wonnd of the 
breast. Once the animal made a fierce snap at his shoulder, but 
he deftly avoided it, gave it a thrust with a sharp-pointed stick, 
and began the song again. Presently he rose, and came towards 
the fire. 

As he did so, he heard -the door open. Turning round 
quickly, he saw Christine standing just inside. She had a 
shawl thrown round her, and one hand was thrust in the pocket 
of her dress. She looked from him to the bear, then back again 
to him. 

He did not realize why she had come. For a moment, in 
his excited state, he almost thought she had come because 
she loved him. He had seen her twice since his return, but 
each time she would say nothing to him further than that she 
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•wished not to meet or to speak to Mm at all. He had pleaded 
■with her, had gro-wn angry, and she had left him. Who could 
tell — perhaps she had come to him now as she had come to 
him in the old days I He dropped the pan of tar and oil. 

“ Chris ! ” he said, and started forward to her. 

At that moment, the bear, as if it knew the girl’s mission, 
sprang forward -with a growl. Its huge mouth was open, and 
all its fierce lust for killing showed again in its wild lunges. 
Castine turned with an oath, and thrust the steel-set pike into 
its leg. It cowered at the voice and the punishment for an 
instant, but came on again. 

Castine saw the girl raise the pistol and fire twice at the 
beast. He was so dumfounded that at first he did not move. 
Then he saw her raise another pistol. The wounded bear 
lunged heavily on its chain — once — t'wice — in a devilish rage, 
and as Christine fired the third time, snapped the staple loose 
and sprang forward. 

At the same moment Castine threw himself in front of the 
girl, and caught the onward rush. Calling the beast by its 
name, he grappled with it. They were man and servant no 
longer, but two animals fighting for their lives. Castine drew 
out his knife, as the bear, raised on its hind legs, crushed him 
in its immense arms, and still calling half crazily, “ Michael ! 
Michael I Down, iSIichael I ” he plunged the knife twice in the 
beast’s side. 

The bear’s teeth fastened in his shoulder, the horrible pres- 
sure of its arm, was turning his face black ; he felt death com- 
ing ; when another pistol shot rang out close to his own head 
and his breath suddenly came back. He staggered to the wall, 
and then came to the floor in a heap, as the bear lurched down- 
wards and fell over on its side, dead. 

Christine had come to Mil the beast and perhaps the m ari- 
The man had saved her life, and now she had saved his ; and 
together they had kUled the bear which had maltreated Tom 
Ferrol. 

Castine’s eyes were fixed on the dead beast. Everything was 
gone from him now — even the way to his meager livelihood ; 
and the cause of it all, as he in his blind, unnatural way thought, 
was this girl before him ; this girl and her people. Her back 
Av'as turned towards the door. Anger and passion were both 
at work in him at once. 

‘•Chris,” he said, “Chris, let’s call it even — eh? Let’s 
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make it up. Chris, ma chirie^ don’t you remember when we 
used to meet, and was fond of each other '( Let’s make it up, 
and leave here ~ now — to-night — eh ? I’m not so poor, after 

all t I’ll bo paid by Papineau, the leader of the Rebellion ” 

He made a couple of unsteady steps towards her, for he was 
weak yet. “ IVhat’s the good t- you’re bound to come to me 
in the end 1 You've got the same kind of feelings in you, 
you’ve ” 

She had stood still at first, dazed by his words, but sbo grew 
augiy q^uickly, and was about to speak as she felt, when he 
went on : — 

“ Stay here now with mo. Don’t go back. Don’t you re- 
member Shangois’ house? Don’t you remember tbat nigbt, 
that night when — ah, Chris, stay here ” 

Her face was flaming. “ I’d rather stay in a room full of 
rvild beasts like that” (|she pointed to the bear) “than be with 
you one minute — you murderer!” sbo said, with choking 
anger. 

Ho started towards her, saying : — 

“By the blood of Joseph, but you’ll stay just the same, 
and ” 

He got no further, for she threw the pistol in his face with 
all her might. It struck between his eyes rvith a thud, and he 
staggered back, blind, suffering, and faint, as she threw open 
the door and sped away in the darkness. 

Reaching the Manor safely, she ran up to her room, arranged 
her hair, washed her hands, and came again to Ferrol’s bedroom. 
Knocking softly, she was admitted by Hie. There Avas an un- 
natural brightness in her eyes. 

“Where've you been?” he asked, for he noticed this. 

“ What’va you been doing ? ” 

“ I’ve lolled the bear that tried to kill lum,” she answered. 

She spoke louder than she meant. Her voice awakened 
Ferrol. 

“ Eh, what,” he said, “ killed the bear, mademoiselle ! — my 
dear friend,” he added : “ killed the bear ! ” He coughed a 
little, and a twiuge of pain crossed over his face. 

She nodded, and her face was alight with pleasure. 

She lifted up his head and gave him a littlo drink of brandy. 
His fingers closed on hers that held the glass. His touch thrilled 
hex*. 

“ That’s good, that’s easier,” he remarked, 
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“We’re going to bathe you in brandy and hot water, now 
— Jtic and I,” she said. 

“ Bathe me I Bathe me I ” he said, in amused consternation. 

“ Hands and feet,” JJic explained. 

A few minutes later as she lifted up his head, her face was 
very near him; her breath was in his face. Her eyes haK 
closed, her fingers trembled. He suddenly drew her to him, 
and Mssed her on the lips. She looked round swiftly, but her 
brother had not noticed I 
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Yoh ask if he was beautiful? Beautiful as an angel. His 
complexion was a little ta-wny, not -with that dull, cadaverous 
shade which is the sure result of a mongrel origin; it was 
richly tawny like a fmit ripened by the sun. His black locks 
curled Lu a wealth of ringlets round the compact folds of his 
blue turban striped with red; a silken, sweeping, and rather 
long mustache caressed the delicate outline of his upper lip, 
which was cleanly cut, mobile, proud, and breathing of life and 
passion. His eyes, tender and deep, flashed readily. He was 
tali, strong, slender, hroad-shotddered, and straight-flanked. 
No one would ever dream of asking his race ; it was evident 
that the purest Afghan blood coursed through his veins, and 
that looking at him one saw the veritable descendant of those 
ancient Parthians, Arsacians, Orodians, under whose tread the 
Roman world groaned in righteous terror. His mother, at 
his birth, foreseeing what he would become, had named him 
ilohsen, the beautiful, and rigbtly so. . . , 

His father, ilohammed-Beg, had a younger brother named 

^ Copyright, 1567, by D, Appletoa Si Co, Hsed by peimisrioa. 
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Osman, and tMs Osman, the father of three sons and one 
daughter, had acquired some fortune in the English service, 
having been for long aulahdar, or captain, in an infantry regi- 
ment at Bengal. His retiring pension, regularly paid through 
the medium of a Hindu banker, gave him, together with con- 
siderable comfort, a certain vanity ; moreover, he had fixed 
opinions respecting the art of war, very superior, in his estima- 
tion, to those of his elder brother Mohammed. The latter only 
set a value on personal bravery. Several very animated dis- 
putes had taken place between the two brothers ; and the elder, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had found the respect due to his 
seniority but scantily observed. Their relations accordingly 
were pretty bad, when one day Osman-Beg, on receiving a visit 
from Mohammed, did not rise on his entrance into the room. 
At sight of this enormity, Mohsen, who accompanied his father, 
could not contain his indignation ; and, not daring to lay the 
blame directly on his uncle, he applied a .vigorous box on the 
ear to the youngest of his cousins, Elem. This occurrence was 
the more to be deplored as up to this time Mohsen and Elem 
had entertained the strongest affection for each other. Elem, 
enraged at his cousin’s action, had drawn his poniard, and made 
a movement to spring on him ; but the old men had interposed 
in time, and had separated the belligerents. Next day a bullet 
was lodged in the right sleeve of Mohsen’s clothing. No one 
was in doubt concerning it ; this bullet came from Elem’s gun. 
Six months passed, and an ominous calm brooded over the two 
dwellings which adjoined, and which could mutually watch 
each other. The women only had encountered at times — they 
insulted one another; the men seemed to avoid each other. 
Mohsen had made up his mind to penetrate into his tmcle’s 
house and slay Elem ; his plans were laid accordingly. . . . 

The day was not yet sufficiently advanced for him to set to 
work. He needed the first hour of evening, the moment when 
the shadows begin to descend on the town. In order to abide 
the time, he set out, walking with a calm step, toward the 
bazaar, preserving in his bearing that chilling dignity suitable 
to a young man of good lineage. . . . 

At length day disappeared behind the horizon, and the first 
shadows lengthened in the streets ; the upper terraces alone 
were yet gilded by the sun. The muezzins all at once began, 
from the summit of mosques great and small, to proclaim the 
hour of prayer in sonorous and prolonged tones. It was, as is 
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customary, the universal cry, which echoes tlirough the air 
affirming that Allah alone is God, and that Mahomet is his 
prophet. Mohsen Avas aAA'are that every day at this hour liis 
uncle and his sons were in the habit of repairing to their even- 
ing duty — all his sons without a single exception; but this 
time there would be one such ; Elem, stricken by fever, had 
been sick and laid up for two days. Mohsen was certain to 
find him in bed, in a deserted house ; for the women, in their 
turn, would be at the fountain. 

"When he reached the door of his uncle’s house, he entered. 
He pushed back the sides of the door behind him ; he secured 
them Avith the bar ; he turned the key in the lock. He wished 
to be neither surprised nor hindered. What a shame it 
would have been had he failed in Ins first enterprise! He 
traversed the dark corridor leading into the narrow court, 
and this court itself, leaping over the fountain Avhich formed 
its center. Tien Ae ascended three steps and fumed toward 
Elem’s room. All of a sudden he found himself face to face 
with his female cousin, who, standing in the middle of the 
corridor, barred his Avay. She was fifteen years of age, and 
Avas called Djemyleh, “ the Charming.” 

“ Salvation be upon yon, son of my uncle I ” said she ; 
“ you came to kill Elem.” 

Mohsen Avas dazzled, and his eyes swam. Tie had not seen 
ids cousin for five years. How the child, now become a woman, 
had changed ! She stood before him in the full perfection of 
a beauty he had never conceived of, ravishing in herself, adora- 
ble in her robe of red gauze Avith its gold flowers, her beautifM 
hair surrounded, he knew not how, Avith blue transparent silver- 
embroidered veils. 

His heart beat, his soul was intoxicated, he could not 
answer a single word. She continued in a clear, penetrating, 
sweet, irresistible tone : — 

“Do not slay him! He is my favorite; the one of my 
brothers whom I -love most. Hove you more; take me for 
ransom I Take me, son of my uncle ! I AviU be your Avife ; 
I Avill follow you ; I AviU become yours ; do you desire me? ” 

She bent tenderly toward him. He lost his head ; Avithout 
understanding what was happening or what he Avas doing, he fell 
on his knees, and gazed, entranced, on the adorable apparition 
who leaned over him. Heaven opened to Ins eyes. He had 
never dreamed of anything like it. He gazed, he gazed, he was 
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happy, he suffered, he did not think, he felt, he loved. He 
bent his forehead so low, so low that, his mouth approaching a 
skirt of her purple robe, he seized the hem of it tenderly and 
bore it to his lips. Then, Djemyleh, lifting up her little bare 
foot, placed it on the shoulder of him who, without speaking, 
so thoroughly confessed himself her slave. 

This was an electric shock ; this magic touch was omnipo- 
tent over him ; the proud temper of the young man, already 
much shaken, shattered like a crystal under this almost impal- 
pable pressure ; and the nameless happiness, a limitless felicity, 
a joy of rmequaled intensity, penetrated the entire being of the 
Afghan. Love demands of each the gift of what he holds most 
dear. That is what one must yield, and if he loves it is pre- 
cisely what he wishes to give. Mohsen gave his vengeance, 
gave the conception be had of his honor, gave his liberty, gave 
himself, and instinctively sought stUl in the deepest abysses of his 
being to see if he could not give more. What he had hitherto 
esteemed above heaven seemed to him pitiful in comparison to 
what he would have desired to lavish on his idol, and he found 
himself in arrears before the excess of his adoration. 

On his knees thus, the little foot resting on his shoulder, 
and he himself bowed to the earth, he raised his head sideways, 
and Djemyleh, looking at liim also, tremulous but serious, said 
to him ; — 

“ I am wholly yours I Now be off ! Come this way lest 
my relations should meet you, for they are just coming in 
again. You must not die ; you are my life.” 

She withdrew her foot, took Mohsen’s hand, and lifted him 
up. He was passive. She drew him into the interior of the 
house, led him toward a back door, and listened whether any 
dangerous sound was audible. Truly death surrounded them. 
Before opening the way to him, she looked at him again, threw 
herself into his arms, kissed him, and said : — 

“ You depart ; alas, you depart ! Yes, I am wholly yours ! 
— forever, do you hear ? ” 

Footfalls resounded in the house. Djemyleh quickly opened 
the door. 

“ Be off I ” she murmured. She pushed the young man out, 
and the latter found himself in a deserted lane. The door was 
shut behind him. ... 

He hid his face in his hands and wept in bitterness. Then 
the remembrance of a heavenly music revived in his soul. 
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gun, all in. a second. The last trace of prostration had disaj)- 
peared. If he had fever, it Avas the fever of action. Enthu- 
siasm shone in his face. Djemyleh helped him to buckle his 
saber belt. Feelings akin to those of the young man animated 
her charming features. At this moment, old Mohammed, fol- 
lowed by two of his men, entered the room. Seeing his niece, 
who flung herself at his feet and kissed his hand, he was mo- 
mentarily surprised, and was tmable to conceal a sort of emo- 
tion. His stem and haughty features contracted. 

“ They love each other,” said his ^vife, indicating the two 
children. Mohammed smiled, and stroked his mustache. 

For an instant he thought of casting Djemyleh from the 
door, and then of at once saying every^vhere that she "was a lost 
girl. His hatred would have been fully satisfied by the evil 
which he would have done. But he loved his son, he looked 
at him; he understood that it would be difficult to manage 
things so, and contented himself with the amount of ven- 
geance possible. 

“Close the doors,” said he. “We shall be attacked at 
once, doubtless ; and you women load the guns.” 

Djemyleh had not left her father’s house a quarter of an 
hour before her absence was noticed. She could not be at the 
fountain ; it was too late ; nor at the house of any friend ; her 
mother would have been aware of it. Where was she ? They 
suspected some mischance. For several days they had noticed 
her gloomy and agitated. What had she done ? Her father, 
her brothers, her mother, went out into the quarter. The 
street was deserted ; no soimd was any longer heard. Osman, 

■ guided by a sort of instinct, drew near the house of Mohammed 
with a wolf’s step, and heard, by standing close against the 
wall of the court, that they were speaking inside the house. 
He listened. They were piling stones against the door ; they 
were getting ready their weapons, they were preparing to 
repulse an attack. 

“ What attack ? ” said Osman to himself. “ If it concerned 
the Mouradiyys, my brother would have advised me; for on 
that question we understand one another. He knows that well. 
I woMd assist him. If it be not about that he is concerned, it 
is about me.” 

He listened with increased attention, and by mishap heard 
the following words interchanged : — 

“ Djemyleh, give me the carbine,” 
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“Here it is.” 

Tt was 'ch.e voice of Ms daugMer. A trembling seized Ms 
body, from tbe ends of Ms bair to tbe soles of his feet. He 
understood all. . . . 

He made up his mind quickly, shook himself, and reentered 
Ms own house. He said to his wife and sons : • — 

“ Djemyleh is a monster ! She loves Mohsen, and has fled 
to the house of that dog Mohammed. I have just heard her 
voice in those people’s court. You, Kerym, with three of my 
men, will go and knock at the door of these bandits. You will 
say to them that you want your sister at once. You will make 
plenty of noise, and as they will parley you will listen ; you 
will answer, and allow the affair to be prolonged. — You, Serbaz, 
and you, Elem, with our five remaining soldiers, 'will take mat- 
tocks and shovels and follow me. W e ■will noiselessly attack 
the wall of these infamous wretches on the side of the lane, and 
when we have made a hole large enough we will enter. Ili’ow, 
hear me well and what I am going to tell you repeat to your 
men, and make them obey it. In this alcove here, at the head 
of my bed — you see it there? — to-morrow morning I shall 
have three heads — Mohammed’s, Mohsen’s, and Pjemyleh’s. 
Now, in the name of Allah, to work ! ” 

The inmates of Mohammed’s house had barely finished their 
preparations for defense when there came a knocking at the 
door. 

“ Who knocks thus ? ” said Mohammed, in a rough tone. 

“It is we, my uncle,” replied Kerym. “Djemyleh is -with 
you ; send her out.” 

“ Djemyldh is not here,” returned the old Afghan. “ It is 
late ; leave me in peace.” 

“We will break in your planks, and then you know what 
■will happen I ” 

“ Of course ; your heads -will be broken, and nothing more.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Djemyleh, leaning 
toward Mohsen, said to him in a low tone : — 

“ I hear a noise on the other side of the wall. Let me go 
into the court to find out what is going on.” 

“ Go,” said Mohsen. 

The young girl advanced toward the place she had desig- 
nated, and listened for an instant. Then, without emotion, 
she returned and said ; — 

“ They are digging and have just mad* * 
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3Iohseii refiected. He knew tke wall was only of clayj 
pretty tMck, it is tme, bus in the end a weak defense, Iverym 
had resumed the conversation by lengthy and confused threats, 
to which Mohammed replied. His son interrupted him, and 
coioiaunieated what he had just leamed- 

"Ler ns mount on the terrace,” said he, in conclusion. 
“We shall fire from ahove, and it will be bard to take us.” 

“ Yes, bat in the end we shall be taken, and we shall not he 
avenged. Go np on the terrace ; thence leap with Hjemyleh 
on the neighboring terrace ; 3y, gain the end of the street ; 
thence descend, and run without stopping to the ocher end of 
the town — to the house of our Mnsman, Yonsm. He will 
hide you. Djemyleh wifi, be lost to her family. Days will 
pass before it can be known where yon are and where you have 
put her. The face of onr enemies will he black with shame.” 

Without answering, Mohsen slung Ms gnu on Ms back, 
informed the young giii what mast he done, kissed the hand 
of Ms mother, and the two lovers hastily climbed the narrow 
and uneven staircase, which led to the platform overlooking 
the house ; they leaped a wall, crossed a terrace, two, three, 
four terraces iu succession, Mohsen sustaining, with boundless 
tenderness, the companion of Ms flight, and they reached the 
cleft, at the bottom ox which, the narrow street undulated- He 
leaped down and received her whom he loved in Ms arms, for 
she did not hesitate a second to imitate Mm. Then they de- 
parted- They -were Mddea in the shadowy windings of their 
way. 
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come in the middle of the night to distiu'h peaceful people who 
are your relatives ? ” 

This plaintive language, so little in accordance with the 
characteristics of the master of the dwelling, astonished those 
to whom it was addressed. Their anger cooled down. Osman 
cried loudly : — 

“ If Djemyleh is not here, where is she ? ” 

“ Am I her father ? ” retorted Mohammed. “ What should 
she be doing in my house? Son of my father, it seems to me 
that a great trouble overwhelms you, and I share in it. What 
has happened ? ” 

“ My daughter has fled,” replied Osman, “ or else she has 
been taken frcm me. In any ease she has disgraced me.” 

“ I share in it,” repeated Mohammed, “ for I am your elder 
brother and her uncle.” 

This remark made some impression on Osman, and, rather 
ashamed of the useless distui-bance he had just made, he took 
leave of his brother almost amicably, and withdrew his people. 
Old Mohammed, when he found himself alone, began to laugh: 
not only had he struck the heart of his enemy, he had also 
deceived and baffled him. 


THE STORY OF SAIDJAH AND ADINDA. 

Bt EDUARD DOUWES DEKKEE. 

(From “ JIas Havelaar”: translated by Baron Nahuya.) 

[EnnAiiD Domras Dbkkek : A Dutch novelist ; bom in Amsterdam in 
1820 ; died at Nieder-Ingelheim on the Rhine, February 19, 1887. He held a 
responsible government position in a province of Java, which he resigned because 
of his disapproval of the Dutch administration in that country. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his experiences among the coSee traders of the far East. The book, en- 
titled “Wax Havelaar,” written under the pen name Wultatnli, created a 
profound sensation, from its exposition of the shocking wrongs committed by 
the European trader. His style is careful, his thought original, and his language 
rich in Eastern imagery. Among his other books ate : “ Parables ” ; “ The Holy 
Virgin,” a novel; “ School for Princes,” a drama; and “The Story of Woa- 
tertje Pieterse,” published by bis widow in 1888.] 

Saidjah’s father had a buffalo, with which he plowed 
his field. When this buffalo was taken away from him by the 
district chief at Parang-Koodjang, he was very dejected, and did 
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not speak a ■\7ord for man}’- a day. For tke time for plowing 
was come, and he had to fear that if the sawah [rice field] was 
not worked in time, the opportunity to sow would he lost, and 
lastly, that there would be no paddy to cut, none to keep in the 
lonibong [storeroom] of the house. I have here to tell readers 
who know Java, but not Bantam, that in that Residency there is 
personal landed property, which is not the case elsewhere. Said- 
jah’s father, then, was very uneasy. He feared that his wife 
would have no rice, nor Saidjah himself, who was stfil a ciuld, 
nor his little brothers and sisters. And the district chief too 
would accuse him to the Assistant Resident if he was behind- 
hand in the pajment of his land taxes, for this is punished by 
the law. Saidjah’s father then took a ^ris [poniard] which was 
poosalca [inheritance] from his father. The Tens was not very 
handsome, but there were silver bands round the sheath, and at 
the end there was a silver plate. He sold this hrh to a China- 
man who dwelt in the capital, and came home with twenty-four 
guilders, for which money he bought another buffalo. 

Saidjah, who was then about seven years old, soon made 
friends with the new buffalo. It was not without meaning that 
I say “ made friends,” for it is indeed touching to see how the 
Tcarlo [buffalo] is attached to the little boy who watches over 
and feeds him. Of this attachment I shall very soon give an 
example. The large, strong animal bends its heavy head to the 
right, to the left, or downwards, just as the pressure of the child’s 
finger, which he knows and imderstands, directs. 

Such a friendship little Saidjah had soon been able to make 
with the newcomer, and it seemed as if the encouraging voice 
of the eluid gave stili more strength to the heavy shoulders of 
the strong animal, when it tore open the stiff clay and traced 
its way in deep, sharp furrows. 

The buffalo turned willingly, on reaching the end of the 
field, and did not lose an inch of ground when plowing back- 
wards the new furrow, which was ever near the old, as if the 
sawah was a garden ground raked by a giant. Quite near 
were the sawahs of the father of Adinda [the father of the 
child that was to marry Saidjah^; and when the little brothers 
of Adinda came to the limit of their fields just at the same time 
that the father of Saidjah was there ivith his plow, then the 
children called out meiHly to each other, and each praised the 
strengA and the docility of his buffalo. But I believe that 
the huiralo of Saidjah was the best of aR ; perhaps because its 
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master knew better tbaa any one else bow to speak to tbe ani- 
mal, and buffaloes are very sensible to kind words. Saidjab 
was nine and Adinda six, wben this buffalo was taken from, tbe 
father of Saidjab by tbe chief of tbe district of Parang-Kood; 
jang. Saidjab’s father, who was very poor, thereupon sold to 
a Chinaman two silver klamhoo [curtain] books — poosaka 
from tbe parents of bis wife — for eighteen guilders, and for 
that money bought a new buffalo. But Saidjab was very de- 
jected. For be knew from Adiuda’s little brothers that the 
other buffalo bad been driven to tbe capital, and be bad asked 
bis father if be bad not seen tbe animal wben be was there to 
sell the boolts of tbe klamhoo. To this question Saidjah’s 
father refused to give an answer. Therefore he feared that bis 
buffalo bad been slaughtered, as tbe other buffaloes which tbe 
district chief bad taken from the people. And Saidjab wept 
much wben be thought of this poor buffalo, which be bad known 
for such a long time, and be could not eat for many days, for 
bis throat was too narrow wben he swallowed. It must be 
taken into consideration that Saidjab was a child. 

Tbe new buffalo soon got acquainted -with Saidjab, and very 
soon obtained in tbe heart of Saidjab tbe same place as bis pre- 
decessor, — alas I too soon j for tbe wax impressions of tbe heart 
are very soon smoothed to make room for other writing. How- 
ever this may be, tbe new buffalo was not so strong as tbe former : 
true, tbe old yoke was too large for bis neck, but tbe poor ani- 
mal was wilbng, like bis predecessor, which bad been slaugh- 
tered ; but though Saidjab could boast no more of tbe strength 
of bis buffalo wben be met Adinda’s brothers at the boundaries, 
yet be maintained that no other surpassed bis in willingness ; 
and if tbe furrow was nob so straight as before, or if lumps of 
earth bad been turned, but not cut, be wilKngly made this right 
as much as be could with his patjol [spade]. Moreover, no 
buffalo bad an oeser-oeseran [peculiar whirl in tbe hair] bke 
bis. The penghooloo [village priest] himself bad said that 
there was ontong [good luck] in tbe course of tbe hair whirls 
on its shoulders. Once wben they ‘were in tbe field, Saidjab 
called in vain to bis buffalo to make baste. The animal did 
not move. Saidjab grew angry at this unusual refractoriness, 

and could not refraia from scolding. He said “ a s .” 

Every one who has been in India will understand me, and be 
who does not understand me gains by it if I spare him tbe ex- 
planation of a coarse expression. 
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Yet Saidjah. did not mean anything bad. He only said it 
because he had often heard it said by others when they were 
dissatisfied with, their bufialoes. But it was useless ; his buf- 
falo did not move an inch. He shook his head, as if to throw 
off the yoke ; the breath appeared out of his nostrils ; he blew, 
trembled ; there was anguish in his blue eye, and the upper lip 
was curled upwards, so that the gums were bare. 

“Fly! Fly!” Adinda’s brothers cried. “ Fly, Saidjah ! 
there is a tiger ! ” 

And they all imyoked the buffaloes, and throwing themselves 
on their broad baefe, galloped away through sawahs, galangans 
[trenches], mud, brushwood, forest, and allang-allang [jungle], 
along fields and roads, and when they tore panting and drip- 
ping with perspiration into the village of Badoer, Saidjah was 
not with them. 

For when he had freed his buffalo from the yoke, and had 
mounted him as the others had done to fly, an unexpected 
jump made him lose his seat and fall to the earth. The tiger 
was very near — Saidjah’s buffalo, driven on by his own speed, 
jumped a few paces past the spot where his little master awaited 
death. But through his speed alone, and not of his own will, 
the animal had gone further than Saidjah, for scarcely had it 
conquered the momentum which rules all matter even after the 
cause had ceased, when it returned, and placing its big body, 
supported by its big feet, like a roof over the child, turned its 
homed head towards the tiger, which bounded forward — but 
for the last time. The buffalo caught him on his horns, and 
only lost some flesh, which the tiger took out of his neck. The 
tiger lay there with his belly tom open, and Saidjah was saved. 
Certainly there had been ontong in the oeser-oeseran of the buffalo. 

When this buffalo had also been taken away from Saidjah’s 
father and slaughtered — 

I tell you, reader, that my story is monotonous. 

When this buffalo was slaughtered, Saidjah was just twelve, 
and Adinda was wearing sarongs and making figures on them. 
She had already learned to express thoughts in melancholy 
drawings on her tissue, for she had seen Saidjah very sad. 
And Saidjah’s father was also sad, but his mother still more 
so ; for she had cured the wound in the neck of the faithful 
animal which had brought her child home mihurt, after having 
thought, by the news of Adinda’s brothers, that it had been 
taken away by the tiger. As soon as she saw this wound, she 
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thought how far the claws of tha tiger, which, had entered so 
deeply into the coarse flesh of the buffalo, would have pene- 
trated into the tender body of her child ; and every time she 
jmt fresli dressings on the wound she caressed the buffalo, and 
sXJoko kindl}* to him, that the good faithful animal might know 
how grateful a inolher is. 

Afterwards she hoped that the buffalo understood her, for 
then he must have understood why she wept when ho Avas taken 
away to be slaughtered, and he would have known that it Avas 
not the mother of Saidjah who caused him to he slaughtered. 
Some days afterwards Saidjah’s father fled out of the country ; 
for he Avas much afraid of being punished for not paying liis 
land taxes, and he had not another heirloom to sell, that he 
might buy a ncAV buffalo, because his parents had always liA'ed 
in Parang-Koodjang, and had therefore left him but few 
things. The parents of his AAife, too, lived in the same dis- 
trict. HoAvever, ho Avent on for some years after the loss of 
his last buffalo, by Avorking Avith hired animals for ploAving; 
but that is a very ungrateful labor, and, moreover, sad for a 
person who has had buffaloes of his OAvn. 

Saidjah’s mother died of grief, and then it was that his 
father, in a moment of dejection, fled from Bantam, in order to 
endeaAmr to get labor in the Buitenzorg districts. 

But ho Avas punished Avith stripes, because he bad left Lehak 
Avithout a passport, and Avas brought back by the police of 
Badoer. There he avus put in jjrisou, because he Avas supposed 
to he mad, AA'hich I can readily believe, and because it was 
feared that he would run amuck [liilling CAmryhody he meetsj 
in a moment of mata-glap {^frenzy]. But he was not long in 
prison, for he died soon afterAvards. Wliat became of the 
brothers and sisters of Saidjalx I do not knoAv. The house in 
which they liA'ed at Badoer was empty for some time, and soon 
fell down ; for it was only built of bamboo, and covered with 
atap []cane]. A little dust and dirt covered the place where 
there had been much suffering. There are many such places 
in Lehak. Saidjah was already fifteen years of age when his 
father set out for Buitenzorg ; and he did not accompany him 
thither, because he had other plans in vieAV. He had been told 
that there were at Batavia many gentlemen who droA'^e in 
bendtes [sort of carriages], and. that it would he easy for him to 
get a post as de7idg boy, for which generally a young person 
is chosen, so as not to disturb the equilibrium of the two- 
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-wieeled carriage by too mucb weight bebind. He wordd, they 
told him, gaia much in that way if be behaved well, — perhaps 
he would be able to spare in three years money enough to buy 
two buffaloes. This was a smiling prospect for him. With 
the proud step of one who has conceived a grand idea, he, 
after his father’s flight, entered Adinda’s house, and communi- 
cated to her his plan. 

“ Think of it,” said he, “ when I come back we shall be old 
enough to marry, and shall possess two buffaloes I ” 

“’Very well, Saidjah, I will gladly marry you when you 
return. I will spin and weave sarongs and slendangs [petticoats 
and linens], and be very diligent aU the time.” 

“ Oh, I believe you, Adinda, but- — if I find you married? ” 

“Saidjah, you know very weU that I shall marry nobody 
but you; my father promised me to your father.” 

“ And you yourself ? ” 

“ I shall marry you, you may he sure of that.” 

“ When I come hack, I will call from afar off.” 

“ “Who shall hear it, if we are stamping rice in the village? ” 

“That is true; but, Adinda — ob, yes, this is better, wait 
for me under the djati [Indian oak] wood, under the ketajaan 
[Indian tree] where you gave me the mslatti [flower].” 

“But, Saidjah, how can I know when I am to go to the 
ketapan?” 

Saidjah considered and said ; — 

“ Connt the moons ; I shall stay away three times twelve 
moons, . . . this moon not included. . . . See, Adinda, at 
every new moon cut a notch in your rice block. When you 
have cut three times twelve lines, I will be under the ketapan 
the next day ; do yon promise to he there? ” 

“Yes, Saidjah, I will he there under the ketapan, near the 
djati wood, when you come back.” 

Hereupon Saidjah. tore a piece off his blue turban, which 
was very much worn, and gave the piece of linen to Adinda 
to keep it as a pledge ; and then he left her and Badoer. He 
walked many days. He passed Bankas-Betong, which was 
not then the capital of Lehak, and Warong-Goonoong, where 
was the house of the Assistant Resident, and the following day 
saw Pamaxaugang, which lies as in a garden. The next day 
he arrived at Serang, and was astonished at the magnificence 
and size of the place, and the number of stone houses covered 
with red tiles. Saidjah had never before seen such a thing. 
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He remained tliere a day, because be was tired j but, during 
the night, in the coolness, he went further, and the following 
day, before the shadow had descended to his lips, though he 
wore the long toodoong [broad-brimmed straw hatj which his 
father had left him, he arrived at Tangetang. 

The first day, and the second day likewise, he had not felt 
so much how lonely he was, because his soul was quite cap- 
tivated by the grand idea of gaining money enough to buy two 
buffaloes, and his father had never possessed more than one ; 
and his thoughts were too much concentrated in the hope of 
seeing Adinda again, to make room for much grief at his leave- 
taking. . . . 

Saidjah arrived at Batavia. He begged a gentleman to 
take him into his service, which this gentleman did, because 
he did not understand Saidjah’s language [Sundanese] ; for 
they like to have servants at Batavia who do not speak Malay, 
and are, therefore, not so corrupted as others, who have been 
longer in connection with Europeans. Saidjah soon learned 
Malay, but behaved well; for he always thought of the two 
buffaloes which he should buy, and of Adinda. He became 
tall and strong, because he ate every day, — which could not 
always be done at Badoer. He was liked in. the stable, and 
would certainly not have been rejected if he had asked the 
hand of the coachman’s daughter. His master even liked 
Saidjah so much that he soon promoted him to be an indoor 
servant, increased his wages, and continually made him pres- 
ents, to show that he was well pleased with his services. Said- 
jah’s mistress had read Sue’s novel, “The Wandering Jew,” 
which for a short time was so popular ; she always thought 
of Prince Djalma when she saw Saidjali, and the young girls, 
too, understood better than before how the Javanese painter, 
Radeen Saleh, had met with such great success at Paris. 

But they thought Saidjah ungrateful, when he, after almost 
three years of service, asked for his dismissal, and a certificate 
that he had always behaved well. This could not be refused, 
and Saidjah went on his journey with a joyful heart. 

He passed Pisang, where Havelaar once lived many years 
ago. But Saidjah did not know this ; and even if he had 
known it, he had something else in his soul which occupied 
him. He counted the treasures which he was carrying home. 
In a roll of bamboo he had his passport and a certificate of 
good conduct. In a case, which was fastened to a leathern 
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girdle, sometMng heavy seemed to sling continually against his 
shoulder, but he liked to feel that. And no wonder ! this con- 
tained thirty piasters, enough to buy three buffaloes ! What 
would Adinda say? And this was not all. On his back could 
be seen the silver-covered sheath of the Icris [poniard], which 
he wore in the girdle. The hilt -was certainly very fine, for he 
had wound it round with a silk wrapper. And he had still 
more treasures ! In the folds of the haliin [linen] round his 
loins, he kept a belt of stiver links, with gold ikat-pendieng 
[clasp]. It is true that the belt was short, but she was so 
slender — Adinda ! 

And suspended by a cord round his neck, under his iaadjoe 
[clothes], he wore a small silk bag, in which were some withered 
leaves of the melatti. 

Was it a wonder that he stopped no longer at Sangerang 
than was necessary to visit the acquaintances of his father who 
made such fine straw hats ? Was it a wonder that he said little 
to the girls on his road, who asked him where he came from, 
and wJi&re he was going — the common salutation in those 
regions? . . . 

No ; he heard little of what was told him. He heard quite 
different tones ; he heard how Adinda would say “Welcome, 
Saidjah ! I have thought of you in spinning and weaving, and 
stamping the rice on the floor, which bears three times twelve 
lines made by my band. Here I am under the Jcetapan the first 
day of the newmoon. Welcome, Saidjah, I will be your wife.” 

That was the music which resounded in his ears, and pre- 
vented him from listening to all the news that was told him on 
the road. 


At last he saw the ketapan, or rather he saw a large dark 
spot which many stars covered, before his eye. That must he 
the wood of djati, near the tree where he should see again 
Adinda, next morning after sunrise. He sought in the dark, 
and felt many trunks — soon found the well-known roughness 
on the south side of a tree, and thrust his finger into a hole 
which Si-Panteh had cut with the parang [grass cutter] to ex- 
orc^e the pontianak [Evil Spirit] who was the cause of his 
mother s toothache, a short time before the birth of Panteh’s 
little brother. This was the ketapan he looked for. 

indeed the spot where he had looked upon 

other different eye from his 

pam^s la play, because she had for the first time re- 
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fused to take part in a game wliicli slie bad i)!ayed with other 
children— boys and girls — only a short time before. There 
she had given him the nielaiti. He sat down at the foot of 
the tree, and looked at tho stars ; and when ho saw a shooting 
star ho accepted it as a welcome of his return to Badoer, and 
he thought whether Adiuda would now be asleep, and whether 
she ha(f rightly cut the moons on her rice floor. It would be 
such a grief to Inin it she had omitted a mooii, as it thirty "Six 
were not enough I And he wondered whellier she had made 
nice mfOiuja and sUndanga. And he asked himself, too, 
who would now bo divelling in her father’s house? And ho 
thought of his youth, and of his mother ; and how that buffalo 
had saved him from the tiger, and he tliought of ’.vhat would 
have become of Adinda if that buffalo had been Ic^s faitiiful I 
He paid much attention to the oinking of the surs in the weoC, 
and as each star disappeared in the horwon, be calculated how 
much nearer the sun was to his rishiff in the ettoC, and Iiow raucli 
nearer ho himself was to seeing Adinda. For .she would cer- 
tainly come at the first beam — yes, at daybreak she would be 
there. Ah t Why' liad she not already come tlie day before V 
It pained him that she had not anticipated the siiprumo 
moment which had lighted up Ids soul for three years with in- 
expressible brightness ; and, unjust as he was in the .selfishness 
of his love, it appeared to him that Adinda ought to have been 
there waiting for him, who complained before the time appointed, 
that he had to wait for 7/cr. . . . 


Saidjah had not learnt to pray, and it ivould have been a 
pity to teach, him ; for a more holy pray'er, more fervent tluinks- 
giving, than was in tlie mute rapture of bis soul, could not be 


conceived in buman language. He would not go to Badoer — 
to see Adinda in reality seeming ro him less pleasurable than 
tbe expectation of seeing her again. He sat down at the foot 
of the Jeetapan and his ayes wandered over tho scenery. 
Nature smiled at him, and seemed to welcome him as a motlior 
welcoming the return of her child, and as she pictures her joy 
by voluntary remembrance of past grief, v/hen sliov/iiig what 
she hM preserved as a keepsake during his absence. So Snhlmh 
was debghted to see again so many spots that were witnesses 
of his short life. But his eyes or his thoughts might wander 
as they pleased, yet us looks and longings always reverted to 
the path which leads from Badoer to the ketapan tree. All 
that his senses could observe was called Adinda. Ho saw tho 
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abyss to tbe left, -where the earth is so yellow, where once a 
young buffalo sank down into the depth, — they had descended 
•with strong rattan cords, and Adinda’s father had. been the 
bravest. Oh, hov/^ she clapped her hands, Adinda ! And there, 
further on, on the other side, where the wood of cocoa trees 
waved over the cottages of the -village, there somewhere, 
Si-Oenah had fallen out of a tree and died. How his mother 
cried, “because Si-Oenah was still such a little one,” she 
lamented, — as if she would have been less grieved if Si-Oenah 
had been taller. But he was small, that is true, for he was 
smaller and more fragile than Adinda. Nobody walked upon 
the little road which leads from Badoer to the tree. By and 
by she would come : it was yet very early. 

And stni there was nobody on the path leading from Badoer 
to the hetapan. 

Oh 1 she must have fallen asleep towards morning, tired of 
watching during the night, of watching for many nights : — she 
had not slept for weeks : so it was ! 

Should he rise and go to Badoer! — No, that would be 
doubting her arrival. Should he call that man who was driv- 
ing his buffalo to the field? That man was too far off, and, 
moreover, Saidjah would speak to no one about Adinda, would 
ask no one after Adinda. He would see her again, he would 
see her alone, he would see her first. Oh, surely, surely she 
would soon come I 

He would wait, wait — 

But if she were id, or — dead ? 

Like a wounded stag Saidjah flew along the path leading 
from the ketapan to the -village where Adinda lived. He 
saw nothing and heard nothing ; and yet he could have heard 
something, for there were men standing in the road at the 
entrance of the -village, who cried, “ Saidjah, Saidjah 1 ” 

But — was it his hurry, Ms eagerness, that prevented him 
from fi n d in g Adinda’s house? He had already rushed to the 
end of the road, through the village, and like one mad he 
returned and beat his head, because he must have passed her 
house -without seeing it. But again he was at the entrance of 
the -village, and — O God, was it a dream? 

Again he had not found the house of Adinda. Again he 
flew back and suddenly stood still, seized his head -with both 
his hands to press away the madn ess that overcame him, and 
cried aloud ; — 
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“Drunk, druulc ; I am drunk I” 

And tUo women of JBadoor canio out of their houses, and 
saw with sorrow poor Saidjah atand'm" there, for they knew 
him, and understood that ho was looking for tho house of 
Adinda, and they knew that there was no house of Adinda 
in the willago of Badoor. 

For, when the district chief of Parang-Koodjang had taken 
away Adinda’s father’s buffaloes — 

I told you, reader I that my narrative was monoto- 

nou3. 

— Adiuda’s mother died of grief, and her baby sister died 
because she had no motlier, and had no one to suckle her. 
And Adinda’s father, who feared to he punished for not pay- 
ing his land taxes — 

I know, I know that my tale is monotonous. 

— had fled out of tho country; he had taken Adinda and 
her brothers with him. But ho had heard how the father 
of Saidjah had been punished at Buitenzorg with stripes for 
leaving Badoer without a passport. And therefore Adinda’s 
father had not gone to Buitenzorg nor to the Preangan, nor to 
Bantam. He had gone to Tjilangkahan, the quarter of Lobak 
bordering on the sea. There he had concealed himself in the 
woods, and waited for the ai-rival of Pa Ento, Pa Lontah, 
Si-Oenah, Pa Ansive, Abdoel Isma, and some others that had 
been robbed of their buffaloes by the district chief of Parang- 
Koodjang, and all of whom feared punishment for not paying 
their land taxes. 

There they had at night taken possession of a fishing boat, 
and had gone to sea. They had steered towards the west, and 
kept the country to tho right of them as far as Java Head : 
then they had steered northwards till they came in sight of 
Prince’s Island, and sailed round the east coast of that island, 
and from there to the Lampoons. 

Such at least was the way that people told each other in 
whispers in Lebak, when there was a question of buffalo rob- 
bery and unpaid land taxes. 

But Saidjah did not well understand what they said to him ; 
he did not even quite understand the news of his father’s death. 
There was a buzzing in his ears, as if a gong had been sounded 
in his head : he felt the blood throbbing convulsively through 
the veins of his temples, that threatened to yield under the 
pressure of such severe distention. He spoke not, and looked 
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about as one stupefied, -witbout seeing ivbat was around and 
about him; and at last be began to laugb horribly. 

An old "woman led him to her cottage, and took care of the 
poor fooL 

Soon he laughed less horribly, but still did not speak. But 
during the night the inhabitants of the hut were frightened at 
his voice, "when he sang monotonously : “I do not know where 
I shall die,” and some inhabitants of Badoer put money together 
to bring a sacrifice to the b(^aja» [crocodilesj of the Tji-Udjung 
for the cure of Saidjah, whom they thought insane. But he was 
not insane. 

For upon a certain night when the moon was very clear, he 
rose from the laleTi-baleh [couch], softly left the house, and 
sought the place where Adinda had lived. This was not easy, 
because so many houses had fallen down ; but he seemed to 
reeogniae the place by the width of the angle which some rays 
of light formed through the trees, at their meeting in his 
eye, as the sailor measures by lighthouses and the tops of 
mountains. 

Yes, there it ought to be : there Adinda had lived ! 

Stumbling over half-rotten bamboo and pieces of the fallen 
roof, he made his way to the sanctuary which he sought. And, 
indeed, he found something of the still standing pagger [in- 
closure], near to which the haleh-laleh of Adinda had stood, 
and even the pin of bamboo was still "with its point in that 
pagger, the pin on which she hung her dress when she went to 
bed. 

But the laleJi-ialeh had fallen down like the house, and 
was almost turned to dost. He took a handful of it, and 
pressed it to his opened lips, and breathed very hard. 

The foEowing day he asked the old woman who had taken 
care of him where the rice floor was which stood in the 
grounds of Adinda’s house. The woman rejoiced to hear him 
speak, and ran through the "village to seek the floor. When 
she could point out the new proprietor to Saidjah, he followed 
her silently, and being brought to the rice floor, he counted 
thereupon thirty-two lines. 

Then he gave the woman as many piasters as were required 
to buy a buffalo, and left Badoer. At Tjflangkahan, he bought 
a fishing boat, and, after having sailed two days, arrived in the 
Lampoons, "where the insurgents were in insurrection against 
the Dutch rule. He joined a troop of Badoer men, not so 
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much to fight as to seelc Adinda ; for he had a tender heart, 
and Avas more disposed to sorrow than to bitterness. 

One day that the insurgents had been beaten, he wandered 
through a village that had just been taken by the Dutch army, 
and Avas therefore in flames. Saidjah knew that the troop that 
had been destroyed there consisted for the most part of Badoer 
men. He Avandered like a ghost among the houses, which 
were not yet burned down, and found the corpse of Adinda’s 
father Avith a bayonet wound in the breast. Hear him Saidjah 
saw the three murdered brothers of Adinda, still boys — 
children — and a little further lay the corpse of Adinda, naked, 
and horribly mutilated. 

A small piece of blue linen had penetrated into the gaping 
wound in the breast, which seemed to have made an end to a 
long struggle. 

Then Saidjah went to meet some soldiers who were driving, 
at the point of the bayonet, the surviving insurgents into the 
fire of the burning houses ; he embraced the broad bayonets, 
pressed forward with all his might, and still repulsed the sol- 
diers, with a last exertion, until their weapons were buried to 
the sockets in his breast. 

A little time afterwards there was much rejoicing at Bata- . 
via for the new victory, which so added to the laurels of the 
Dutch-Indian army. And the Governor Avrote that tranquillity 
had been restored in the Lampoons ; the king of Holland, en- 
lightened by his statesmen, again rewarded so much heroism 
Avith many orders of knighthood. 

And probably thanksgiArings mounted to heaven from the 
hearts of the saints in churches and tabernacles, at the news 
that “ the Lord of hosts ” had again iought under the banner 
of Holland. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 

By Himself. 

[Massimo Taparblh d’Azeolio, Italian statesman, author, and artist, 
was bom in Turin, October 15, 1798. His most important literary works are 
the historical novels “EttoieEieramosca” (1833) and “ Xicolb de’ l4api ” (1841), 
16 
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and liis posthumous autobiography, “ My Recollections ” (1807). His corre- 
spondence, political and personal, in soveral Tolumes, has also been pub- 
lished. Ho died in Milan, January 15, 1806.] 

My dear parents’ foremost "wisli was to make a man of me. 
They knew that education must begin with the dawn of life ; 
that it must grow with the growth and strengthen with the 
strength; that the germ of the future man lies in the first im- 
pression of childhood; and that adulation and incitement to 
pride and vanit}'-, though they may be a mistaken form of 
parental affection, .are in fact the woi-st of lessons for the child, 
and the most baneful in their results. They also knew well 
that the mind of a youth is a tablet from which no line* once 
graven can ever after be effaced. . . . 

In a word, the aim of my parents was to prepare me for the 
warfare of life, such as it really becomes in after years. And 
this useful training consists mainly in acquiring a habit of self- 
sacrifice, and in learning how to suffer. 

Verily, if the excess of affection which leads parents to spoil 
their children were not in itself a touching excuse, wliat bitter 
reproaches might fall on those parents who eneiwate their sons 
by a childhood of luxury and indulgence, — those who, knowing 
the while that they must one day have to endure both bmning 
heat and biting frost, — knowing also that, in after life, they 
must erelong brave alike misfortunes, delusions, and the in- 
exorable calls of honor and duty, yet never dream of forearming 
them against suffering. It should he likewise borne in mind 
that even children have natural rights, and that they may claim 
not to he corrupted, deceived, or misled. 

They have a right not to be sacrificed to a misplaced and 
pernicious tenderness. They have a right to he led by the 
shortest and surest road to that moral and material wellbeing 
which, constitutes, so to speak, their capital in life, which is a 
direct gift of Providence — no good being possible to man if he 
is not accustomed to suffer as well as to obey when duty or 
necessity requires it. 

jKow, of all blessings, wbieh is the first and foremost? To 
be a free and honest man. Wc must obey the moral law to he 
the latter; the political and civil law to be the former. Can 
this he done without sacrifice, without suffering, more or less ? 

I know but too well that in Italy my definition of liheriy 
^ consisting in obedience is now not universally accepted. 
On the contrary, the opposite idea is afloat, viz. that liheriy 
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consists in disoteying every la^y, This error is excusable up 
to a certain point. A violent reaction necessarily succeeded 
the long and odious despotism of the past. But to fall from 
one despotism into another does not solve the problem, and it 
is impossible to be free, strong, or independent until law 
reigns in place of the arbitrary will either of a tyrant or of the 
mob. 

The seeds of this manly obedience must be sown in early 
life. By the law of Nature, childi’en must obey and not ques- 
tion. I defy any parent to answer every question of his child 
otherwise than by the words. Because I say it! This authority 
must, however, be maintained in the minds of the young by 
profound respect and veneration for their parents. It is there- 
fore quite a mistake to adopt the modern system of allowing 
children to treat their fathers and motheis on terms of equality, 
to let them express an opinion whenever they please, and ask 
the reason of eveiythiug. There is no equality between a man 
and a child, between the father and his son. Any apparent 
equality allowed to exist is one wholly unfounded in truth. In 
matters of education, as in politics, both the old despotism and 
modern license are a direct result of cause and effect. Will 
experience ever point out a rational medium ? Let us hope so. 

In my opinion my parents had almost discovered this middle 
path. I will explain why I say almost. 

In spite of my profound veneration for my father, I think I 
may be allowed humbly to express my doubts with regard to 
some of his acts and opinions. Moreover, were I to abstain 
altogether from criticism, my praise would be worth nothing. 

I shall, therefore, state that in carrying out his excellent 
system of authority, he sometimes gave way to his hasty and 
impetuous temper; and this, added to the perpetual mistrust 
of his own heart, which I have already mentioned, occasionally 
betrayed him into the opposite extreme, and he was then, per- 
haps, overharsh with us. But I thank him even for this fault; 
a hundred times better such temporary severity than the per- 
manency of the opposite system. In every way and in all cases 
there is no worse rule than a weak one. 

These were the principles my parents followed in our educa- 
tion. A few anecdotes may serve to illustrate them. Though 
childish and ti-ivial at the first glance, they are not so when 
we consider the importance and difficulty of guiding children 
aright from the beginning; and if these pages could in any 
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degree facilitate the task of those who are to succeed us, my 
wannest wislr would he attained. 

The distribution of our daily occupations was strictly laid 
down for Matilde and me in black and white, and these rules 
v.*ere not to be broken with impunity. We were thus accus- 
tomed to habits of order, and never to make anybody wail for 
our convenience, a fault which is one of the mo^t troublesome 
that can be committed cither by' gieat people or small. 

I remember one day that [Matilde, Iiaving gone out with 
Teresa, came home when we had l)een at dinner some time. It 
was winter, and snow v/as falling. Tlie two culprits sat down 
a little confused, and their soup wtis brought them in two 
plates, which had been kept hot; but can you gucos where? 
On the balcony; so that the contents v/ere not only below 
freezing point, but actually had a thick covering of snow! 

At dinner, of course my sister and I sat perfectly’’ silent, 
waiting our turn, without right of petition or remonstrance. 
As to the other proprieties of behavior, such as neatness, and 
not being noisy or boisterous, we knew well that the slightest 
infraction "would liave entailed banishment for the rest of the 
day at least. Our great anxiety was to eclipse ourselves as 
much as possible ; and I assure you that under this system we 
never fancied ourselves the central points of importance round 
"which all the rest of the world was to revolve — an idea which, 
thanks to absurd indulgence and flattery, is often forcibly thrust, 
I may say, into poor little brains, which, if left to themselves, 

would never have lost their natural simplicity. . . . 

On another occasion my excellent mother gave me a lesson 
01 humility, "which I shall never forget, any more than ’the place 
where I received it. 

In the open part of the Cascine, "which "was once used as a 
race course, to the right of the space where the carriages stand, 
there m a walk alongside the "wood. I "was walking there one 
day 'with my mother, followed by an old servant, a countryman 
of Pylades, less heroic than the latter, but a very good fellow 
too. I forget "Why, but I raised a little cane I had m my hand 
and I am afraid I struck him. ily mother, before all the 
passers-by, obliged me to kneel down and beg his pardon. I 
can stiU see poor (^acolin taking off his hat with a face of utter 

w derment, quite unable to comprehend how it ivas that the 
cnevaher i^sLmo TapareUi d’Azeglio came to he at his feet, 
me erence to bodily pain "was another of the precepts 
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most carefully instilled by our father, and as usual the lesson 
was made more impressive by example whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. If, for instance, we complained of any slight 
pain or accident, our father used to say, half in fun, half in 
earnest: “When a Piedmontese has both his arms and legs 
broken, and has received two sword thrusts in the body, he may 
be allowed to say, but not till then, ‘Really, I almost think I 
am not quite well.’ 

The moi-al authority he had acquired over me was so great 
that in no case would I have disobeyed him, even had he ordered 
me to jump out of window. 

I recollect that when my first tooth was drawn, I was in an 
agony of fright as we went to the dentist, but outwardly I was 
bi-ave enough, and tried to seem as indifferent as j)ossible. On 
another occasion my childish courage and also my father’s firm- 
ness were put to a more serious test. He had hired a house 
called the Villa Billi, which stands about half a mile from San 
Domenico di Fiesole, on the right winding up towards the hill. 
Only two years ago I -visited the place, and found the same 
family of peasants still there, and my two old playmates, Hando 
and Sandi'o, who had both become even greater fogies than my- 
self, and we had a hearty chat together about bygone times. 

Whilst living at this villa, our father was accustomed to 
take us out for long walks, which were the subject of special 
regulations. We were strictly forbidden to ask, “Have we 
still far to go?” “What o’clock is it?” or to say, “I am 
thirsty; ” “I am hungry ; ” “I am tired; ” but in everything else 
we had full liberty of speech and action. Returning from one 
of these excursions, we one day found ourselves below Castel 
di Poggio, a rugged, stony path leading towards Vincigliata. 

In one hand I had a nosegay of wild flowers, gathered by 
the way, and in the other a stick, when I happened to stumble, 
and fell awkwardly. My father sprang forward to pick me up, 
and seeing that one arm pained me, he examined it and found 
that in fact the bone was broken below the elbow. All this 
time my eyes were fixed upon him, and I could see his coun- • 
tenance change, and assume such an expression of tenderness 
and anxiety that he no longer appeared to he the same man. 
He bound up my arm as well as he could, and we then con- 
tinued our way homewards. After a few moments, during 
which my father had resumed his usual calmness, he said to 
me: — 
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“Listen, Mammolino; yoiir motlier is not ‘well. If she 
knows you are hurt, it will make her worse. Tou must be 
braTC, my boy; to-moiTOw morning we will go to Florence, 
where all that is needful can be done for you; but this evening 
you must not show you are in pain. Do you understand? ’ 

All this was said with his usual firmness and authority, bat 
also with the greatest affection. I was only too glad to have 
so important and difficult a task intrusted to me. The whole 
evening I sat quietly in a comer, supporting my poor little 
broken arm as hest I could, and my mother only thought me 
tired by the long walk, and had no suspicion of the truth. 

The next day I was taken to Florence and my arm was set; 
hut to complete the cure I had to he sent to the Baths of Vinadio 
a few years afterwards. Some people may, in this instance, think 
my father was cruel. I remember the fact as if it were but 
yesterday, and I am sure such an idea never for one moment 
entered my mind. The expression of ineffable tenderness which 
I had read in his eyes had so delighted me, it seemed so reason- 
able to avoid alarming my mother, that I looked on the hard 
task allotted to ms as a fine opportunity of displaying my 
courage. I did so because I had not been spoilt, and good 
principles had been early implanted within me; and now that 
I am an old man and have known the world, I bless the severity 
of my mther; and I could wish every Italian child might have 
one like him, and derive more prone than I did; in thirty years’ 
time Italy would then he the first of nations. 

Moreover, it is a fact that children are much more observant 
than is commonly supposed, and never regard as hostile a just 
but affectionate severity. I have always seen them disposed 
to prefer persons who keep them in order to those who con- 
stantly yield to their caprices; and scldiers are just the same 
in this respect. 

The following is another example to prove that my father 
did not deserve to be called cruel; — 

He thought it a bad practice to awaken children suddenly, 
or to let their sleep be abruptly disturbed. If -we had to rise 
early for a journey, he would come to my bedside and softly 
hnm a popular song, two lines of which still ring in my ears : — • 

Chi vuol veder F aurora 
Xasci le moUi piume. 

He •H'ho the early daTra Trould Tiew 
Downy pillows mast eschew. 
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And by giudually raising bis voice, he woke me without the 
sKghtest start. In truth, with all his severity. Heaven knows 
how I loved him. . . . 

I could never understand why M. de La Rochefoucauld 
makes so light of pity. It is true that in his time the slight- 
est headache felt by a noble met with attention; but who felt 
any sympathy for a manant condemned to the rack? The pity 
then in fashion was relative. Yet the Gospel says, ^^Beati 
miseriaordea ; ” and, after all, the Gospel existed even in those 
days. 

This shows how long men who styled themselves Christians 
remained in reality worse than pagans. And if, taking this 
principle for our guide, we examine closely the actual state of 
society, we might perhaps find that Christian civilization is 
even now far from deserving its name. 

Let us take, for instance, one of the great buildings at 
Genoa, eight or ten stories high, divided into several apart- 
ments, inhabited by as many families. If we saw these appar- 
ently peaceful tenants alwaj's adding bolts, double locks, and 
iron clamps to their doors, and never coming out on the com- 
mon staircase unless armed to the teeth with weapons of war, 
should we say that this community had attained the ideal of 
Christian civilization, even though its members when they met 
overflowed with protestations of their love and esteem for one 
another ? 

And is not Europe nowadays in the exact condition of such 
a house ? 


TARTARIN OF TARASCOH.* 

Bt ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


[Auhokse Daitdet, the celebrated French novelist, rvas bom of poor 
parents at Ntmes, May 13, 1840, and attended school in Lyons. At seventeen 
he -went to Paris with his elder brother Ernest, who afterwards distinguished 
himself as a novelist and historian, and obtained a position as secretary to the 
Duo da Morny. He began contributing to the Figaro and other Parisian jour- 
nals, and in 1868 published a volume of poems, entitled “ The Lovers." Dau- 
det’s reputation rests chiefly upon his novels and stories, such as “Tartarin of 
Tarascon” (continued in “Tartarin in the Alps” and “Port Tarascon”); 
“ Jack” ; “ Fromont, Jr., and Kisler, Sr.," crowned by the French Academy ; 


1 By permission of J. M. Dent & Ca 
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‘^Tbs “Eb^ ia fcae»; “Xmaa Eoames^y; 

i‘T’Tmmarte’ ” a satire oa the Erencli Academy. -X-Arl&ieniie ^ 
composer or “Carmen”) is ^ ctof contribiitma to dram. 

Eteratoie. Daudst, died La Paris, Decernber 16, lS97.j 


Tahtaeps’s Gaedex. 

My first visit to Tartarin of Taraseon has remained a never- 
to-he-forgotten date in my life; although qm^e ten or a dozen 
years ago, I remember it better than yesterday. , -u 

At that time the intrepid Tartarin lived in the third ho 
on the left as the town be'^Ens, on the Avignon road. 
little villa in the local style, with a front garden and a ba-cony 
behind, the walls glaringly white and the Venetians very green ; 
and always abont the doorsteps a brood of little Savoyard shoe- 
blackguards playing bopscoteh, or dozing in the broad sunshme 
with their heads pillowed on their boxes. ^ 

Outwardly the dwelling had no remarkable features, ana. 
none would ever believe it the abode of a hero ; but wben yon 
stepped inside, ye gods and little fishes! what a change! nrom 
turret to foundation stone — I mean, from cellar to ganet— 
the whole hnildiug wore a heroic front ; even so the garden. ^ 
O that garden of Tartarin’s 5 there’s not its match in Europe . 
Not a nauve tree was there — not one flower of Exance; noth- 
ing but exotic plants, gum trees, gourds, cottonwoods, cocoa 
and czc&o, mangoes, bananas, palms, a baobab, nopals, cacn. 
Barbary figs — well, you would believe yourself in the very 
midst of Central Africa, ten thousand leagues away. It is but 
fair to say that these were none of full growth ; indeed, the 
cocoa palms were no bigger than beet root, and the baobab 
(arios gigantea — “giant tree,” yon know) was easily enougn 
circumscribed by a window pot ; but, notwitbstanding this, 
was rather a sensation for Taraseon, and the townsfolk who 
were admitted on Sundays to the honor of contemplating Tar- 
tarin’s baobab, went home choke-full of admiration. 

Try to conceive my own emotion, which I was hound to 
feel on that day of days when I crossed through this marvelov^ 
garden ; and that was capped when I was ushered into the hero s 
sanctum. 

His study, one of the lions — I should say, lions’ dens at 
the torm, was at the end of the garden, its gl^ door opening 
right on to the baobab. 

\on are to picture a capacious apartment adorned with firs* 
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arms and steel blades from top to bottom : all the ^veapous of 
all the countries in tho -svide world — carbines, rifles, blunder- 
busses, Corsican, Catalan, and dagger knives, Malay kreeses, 
revolvers with spring bayonets, Carib and flint arrows, knuckle 
dusters, life-preservers, Hottentot clubs, iloxican lassos, — 
now, can you expect me to name the rest ? Upon the rvholo 
fell a fierce simlight, which made the blades and the brass butt 
plate of the muskets gleam as if all the more to set your flesh 
creeping. Still, the beholder was soothed a little by the tamo 
air of order and tidiness reigning over the arsenal. Eveiy- 
tlfing was in phice, brushed, dusted, labeled, as in a museum ; 
from point to point tho eye descried some obliging little card 
reading : — 


Or, 


Poisoned Arrows! 

Do not touch! 


Loaded! 




Take care, phase! 


If it had not been for these cautions I never should have 
dared venture in. 

In the middle of the room was an occasional table, on wliich 
stood a decanter of ruuj, a siphon of soda water, a Turkish 
tobacco pouch, “ Captain Cook’s Voyages,” the Indian tales of 
Fenimore Cooper and Gustavo Aimard, stories of hunting the 
bear, eagle, elephant, and so on. Lastly, beside tho table sat a 
man of between forty and forty-five, short, stout, thick-set 
ruddy, wirh flaming eyes and a strong stubbly beard ; ho wore’ 
flannel tights, and was in his shirt sleeves ; one hand held a 
book, and the other brandislicd a very largo pipe with an iron 
bowl cap. Whilst reading Jieaven only Icnows what startline 
adventure of scalp hunters, lie pouted out his lower lin in n 

terrifying way, which gave the honest phis of the man livin-^ 

^ ® unpreSHion of kindly ferocity 

T/hich abounded throughout the house. ^ ■n'mcjcy 

This man was TaUarin hitflself— the Tartavin of Tarascon 
the great, dreadmuight, incomparable Tiirlarin of Taraarn 
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The Town op Taiiascoh, ajsh the “ Cap Poppebs.” 

At the time I am telling of, Tartarin of Tarascon had not 
become the present-day Tartarin, the great one so popdar m 
the whole South of France ; bat yet he was even then the cock 
of the walk at Tarascon. 

Let ns show whence arose this sovereignty. 

In the first place you must know that everybody is shootmg 
mad in these parts, from the greatest to the least. The chase 
is the local craze, and so it has ever been since the mythological 
times when the Tarasque, as the county dragon was called, 
flourished himself and his tail in the town marshes, and 
tained shooting parties got up against him. So you see the 
passion has lasted a goodish bit. 

It follows that, every Sunday morning, Tarascon^ flies to 
arms, lets loose the dogs of the hunt, and rushes out of its waus, 
with game bag slung and fowling piece on the shoulder, to- 
gether with a hurly-burly of hounds, cracking of whips, ana 
blowing of whistles and bating horns. It’s splendid to see . 
Unfortunately, there’s a lack of game, an absolute dearth. 

Stupid as the brute creation is, you can readily understand 
that, in time, it learnt some distrust. 

For five leagues around about Tarascon, forms, lairs, and 
burrows are empty, and nesting places abandoned. Ton’d not 
find a single quail or blackbird, one little leveret, or the tiniest 
tit. And yet the pretty hillocks are mightily tempting, sweet 
smelling as they are of myrtle, lavender, and rosemary ; and 
the fine muscatels plumped out with sweetness even unto burst- 
ing, as they spread along the hanks of the Rhone, are deuceoly 
tempting too. True, true ; but Tarascon lies behind all this, 
and Tarascon is down in the black hooks of the world of fur 
and feather. The very birds of passage have ticked it off ou 
their guidebooks, and when the wild ducks, coming do'Wn 
towards the Camargue in long triangles, spy the town steeples 
from afar, the outermost flyers squawk out loudly : — 

“Look out I there’s Tarascon! give Tarascon the go-byi 
duckies ! ” 

And the flocks take a swerve. 

In short, as far as game goes, there’s not a specimen left m 
the land save one old rogue of a hare, escaped by miracle from 
the massacres, who is stubbornly determined to stick to it all 
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liis life ! He is very -svell known at Tarascon, and a name lias 
been given him. “ Rapid ” is what they call him. It is known 
that ho has his form on M. Bompmd’s grounds — ivhich, hy 
the way, has doubled, ay, tripled, the value of the property — 
but nobody has yet managed to lay him low. At present, only' 
t^vo or tlirco inveterate fellows worry themselves about him. 
Tlie rest have given him up as a bad job, and old Rapid has 
long ;xgo passed into the legendary world, although your Taras- 
coner is very slightly supei-stitious naturally, and would eat 
cock robius on toast, or the swallow, Avhich is Our Lady’s own 
hir’d, for that matter, if ho could find any. 

“ Brrt that won’t do ! ” you will say. Inasmuch as game 
is so scarce, what can the sportsmen do every Simday ? 

What can they do? 

AYhy, goodness gracious ! they go out into tlie real country 
two or three leagues from town. They gather in knots of five 
or six, recline tr.anquilly in the shade of some well, old waU, or 
olive tree, extract from their game bags a good-sized piece of 
boiled beef, raw onions, a sausage, and anchovies, and com- 
mence a next to endless snack, washejl down with one of those 
nice Rhone wines, which sets a toper laughing and sLn^dn'.'. 
After that, when thoroughly braced up, they rise, whistle tie 
dogs to heel, sot the guns on half-cock, and go “ on the ahooz ” 
— another way of saying that every man plucks off his can 
“shies” it up mtlr all Iris might, and pops it on the fly 
No. 5, 6, or 2 shot, according to what he is loaded for. 

The man who lodges most shot in his cap is hailed as kj” 
of the hunt, and stalks back triumphantly at dusk into Tsi-^Z 
con, with his riddled cap on the end of his gim barr-1, 
any quantity of dog barks and horn blasts. ^ 
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had read all the handbooks of all possible kinds of venery, 
from cap popping to Burmese tiger shooting, the sportsmen 
constituted him their great cynegetical judge, and took him 
for referee and arbitrator in all their differences. 

Between three and four daily, at Costecalde the gunsmith's, a 
stout, stern pipe smoker might be seen in a green leather-covered 
armchair in the center of the shop crammed with cap poppers, 
they all on foot and wrangling. This was Tartarin of Tarascon 
delivering judgment — Nimrod jjfus Solomon. 


“Tkey!” 


Chiefly to the account of these diverse talents did Tartarin 
owe his lofty position in the town of Tarascon. Talking of 
captivating, though, this deuce of a fellow knew how' to ensnare 
everybody. Why, the army, at Tarascon, was for Tartarin. 
The brave commandant, Bravida, honorary captain retired — 
in the Military Clothing Factory Department — called him 
a game fellow ; and you may weU admit that the warrior knew 
all about game fellows, he played such a capital knife and fork 
on game of all kinds. 


So was the legislature on Tartarin’s side. Two or three 
times, in open court, the old chief judge, Ladevise, had said, 
m aUuding to liiTn ; — 

“ He is a character ! ” 

Lastly, the masses were for Tartarin. He had become the 
swell briber, the aristocratic pugilist, the crack bully of the 
l^al Corathians for the Tarasconers, from his build, bearing, 
style— that aspect of a guard’s trumpeter’s charger which fears 
no noise . 1 m reputation as a hero coining from nobody knew 
w ence or for what, and some scramblings for coppers and 
a few kicks to the little ragamufans basking at his doorway. 
Along the water side, when Tartarin came home from hunt- 

> on Snnnovr — rxi. t* . _ 



7-Z.TCr jacket belted in tightly, the sturdy 

nver bghteraen would respectfully bob, and blinking towards 

?ne ^ 

one another in admiration ; 

^ powerful chap if you like I he has double 

Outside’S ^ 
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I'or all this, 'with all hia nvunberless parts, double muscles, 
the popular favor, and the so precious esteem of brave Com- 
mandant Bravida, ex-captain (in the Army Clothing Factory), 
Tartariu was not happy : this life in a petty town weighed 
upon him and suffocated him. 

The great man of Tarascon was bored in Tarascon. 

The fact is, for a heroic temperament like his, a wild adven- 
turous spirit which dreamt of nothing but battles, races across 
the pampas, mighty battues, desert sands, blizzards and ty- 
phoons, it was not enougli to go out every Sunday to pop at 
a cap, and the rest of the time to ladle out casting votes at the 
gunmaker’s. Poor dear great man ! If this existence were 
only prolonged, thei'o would be sufficient tedium in it to kill 
him with consumption. 

In vain did he surround himself with baobabs and other 
African trees, to widen his horizon, and some little to forget 
his club and the market place ; in vain did he pile weapon 
upon weapon, and Malay krcese upon Malay kreese ; in vain 
did he cram with romances, endeavoring like the immortal 
Don Quixote to wrench himself by the vigor of his fancy out 
of the talons of pitiless reality. Alas ! all that he did to ap- 
pease his thirst for deeds of daring only helped to augment it. 
The sight of all the murderous implements kept him in a per- 
petual stew of wrath and exaltation. His revolvers, I'epeating 
rifles, and ducldng guns shouted “ Battle ! battle I ” out of 
their mouths. Through the twigs of his baobab, the tempest 
of great voyages and Journeys soughed and blew bad advice. 
To finish him came Gustave Aimard, Mayne Reid, and Feni- 
more Cooper. 

Oh, how many times did Tartarin with a howl spring up 
on the sultry summer afternoons, when he was reading alone 
amidst his blades, points, and edges j how many times did he 
dash down his book and rush to the wall to unhook a deadly 
arm ! The poor man forgot he was at home in Tarascon, in 
his underclothes, and with a handkerchief round his head. 
He would translate his readings into action, and, goading him- 
self wth his own voice, shout out whilst swinging a battle-ax 
or tomahawk : — 

“Row, only let ’em come ! ” 

“Them? ” who were they? 

Tartarin did not himself any too clearly understand. 
“They” was aU that should be attacked, and fought -with, aU 
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that bites, claws, scalps, whoops, and yells — the Sioux rndLans 
dancing around the war stake to which the unfortunate pale- 
&ce prisoner is lashed. The grizzly of the Rocky ilountains, 
who wabbles on his hind legs, and licks himself with a tongue 
full of blood. The Touareg, too, in the desert, the iMalay 
pirate, the brigand of the Abruzzi — in short, “they” was 
warfare, travel, adventure, and glory. 

But, alas ! it was to no avail that the fearless Tarasconer 
called for and defied them ; never did they come. Odsboddi- 
Mns ! what would they have come to do in Tarascon ? 

Nevertheless, Tartarin always expected to run up against 
them, particularly some evening in going to the club. 


THE STORY OF A SILK DRESS.i 


Bt ellex oexbt kikk. 

^[EtLEs WAsjrEs (OI.^•ET) Ki 2 k : American novelist; wife of JolinTcr.er 
Sirli; bom at Soatbington, Conn., 1S12. Among her published works are: 
•■Allidsummer Itadaess” (188-5), “The Story of ilargaret Kent" (1655), 
of Eve” (1889), “i^tter Times, a Collection of Short Stones” 


Whex the two iliss Singletons had first shotvn iliss Barry- 
rnore s check for forty dollars, and explained that the good old 
lady had told Emma to buy something %vith it for her personal 
adornment, there had been much crude and starcling advice on 
the subject. The two Hiss Singletons were not rich, and the 
or^ dollars might, with good effect, have heen invested in 
little household comforts. Bat Hiss Almira grimly negatived 
tnis whim, feeling some natural resentment that her own claim 
1 kad beeu for years persistently 

overioofecL Her decrees were absolute in the maiden house- 
fioicl. Emma was to buy an article for her personal adorn- 
ment ; it must he something in which no other than herself 
rnTr ^Te part or lot. Hiss Almira remarked with a gniet 
made the younger sister tearful all day. 
dress was the best purchase possible, under the cir- 

iliffiia t8S8. by Tickuor &. Co. Published by pennissioa or Hoaghtoa, 
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cumstances, and one wliicli Miss Bai-rymore herself had de- 
clared to be her own idea. Accordingly, a black silk dress it 
was to he. 

The forty dollars might have been spent fifty times over, 
had not Miss Barrymore’s directions been so explicitly worded 
as to defy misconstruction. It was really astonishing to the 
two Miss Singletons how the news of their good fortune spread, 
and what high hopes it seemed to inspire in the breasts of all 
the people in Swallowfield who wanted money. 

Miss Tucker and Miss Green called to ask the two ladies to 
increase their contribution to the missions. 

A committee of gentlemen waited on tliem and told them 
they could have the opportunity of heading the list of sub- 
scribers to the new bell for the lecture room. 

The managers of the book club begged them for a dona- 
tion. 

Mrs. Leonard Jones from ITorth Swallowfield came three 
times, to implore them to pay half her expenses out to Iowa, 
where she wanted to go and spend the summer with her 
daughter. 

Mr. Byi'on Courtenay, the -village poet, brought his manu- 
script poems, and tried to induce them to advance the necessary 
sum for their publication in book form. 

Several people, remote connections of the Singletons, put 
their claims forward and wanted their children educated. 

The Rev. John Ferguson, their pastor, recommended Miss 
Emma to expend the money for the church. 

It was Miss Almira who bore the brunt of this siege, and, 
in fact, it is doubtful if Miss Emma could have stood out 
against the hungry pack who assailed her. The elder sister 
bore a distinct grudge against the world, and did not think it 
necessary to be overdelicate in repelling these in-vitations ; she 
rather enjoyed telling everybody that Emma was to spend her 
money on herself. The Rev. John Ferguson preached a ser- 
mon on female vanity and the dangers which lurk in unbridled 
extravagance in dress ; he alluded so pointedly and with such 
vivid pictui’ing to Herodias and other rather gay characters in 
Scripture that his hearers were aghast, and while Miss Emma 
Singleton sat at home in tears between morning and afternoon 
service, unable to eat her Innoheon, the rest of Swallcwfield 
were discussing what the parson could have meant. It did 
not occur to them that little shabby Miss Emma Singleton, 
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witk her soft brown eyes and shy smile, could have suggested 

his text and exemplidcations. m hvo 

But Miss Almira’s spirit and resolution enabled 
Miss Singletons to ride over these difficulties, ^liss ai y- 
moro’s check was cashed in crisp five- dollar 
morning in May Miss Emma left Swallowheld by the 

train bound for S , where she was to buy her 

dress. The city was thii-ty miles away, and she , 

arrive there about nine o’clock, make her purchase, an 
spend the remaining interval of time until half-past r 
]\Irs. Thomas Singleton, the widow of her cousin, who K p 

small school in Street. It was not often that a day op 

so pleasantly for hliss Emma. The morning was a lue i y 
morning, and the railroad train ran a pretty course be ^ 
orchards of fruit trees in full blossom, while at every stoppiug 
place passengers got in laden with great bunches " ^ ’ 

Then, while the morning was still fresh and cool, and ® ° 
the lilacs had drooped or the air groivn too heavily odoron , 
she was in town with all her strength and interest unspoi e , 
to begin her shopping. There was no happier woman m b— ^ 
that day than bliss Emma as she stepped trimly out of the c. , 
her brown eyes shining, her sweet lips smiling. She ma ^ 
such a pretty picture as she stood on the crossing waiting ‘ 
market wagon to pass, that Mr. Simeon English, who was jus 
behind her, stepped aside to watch her, and when she happeneu o 
turn and meet his eyes raised his hat and bowed with a flouris 

There was a little feverish red flush on Miss Emma’s face 
when she took the cars at half -past four. She had been una e 
to catch the earlier train. The heat of the day had been ex 
cessive, and there had been some slight difficulties to 
with. But finally the purchase had been made, and at halt- 
past four here sat Miss Emma in the cars, her eyes fixed on ^ 
long rofl covered with brown paper which contained eighteen 
yards of black silk at two dollars the yard. The day had been 
full of difficulties. Miss Emma could not pique herself on any 
strength of mind displayed ; responsibility, which always m 
spired Miss Almira, had paralyzed her ; then the result o 
her weak-mindedness had been to show her certain pettinesses 
of temper in Mrs. Thomas Singleton which she bad never be- 
fore suspected, and the revelation was depressing. Neverwe- 
less, Miss Emma had never been used to anything more than 
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lialf successes, and certainly there was the dress before her 
eyes, in itself a tangible good. She began to feel soothed and 
happy. Visions stole over her of the day when Sliss Hooper, 
the Swallondield dressmaker, would come and make those lengths 
of crispy silk into a gown. Modest visions assailed her of 
what that gown would be ! Miss Emma did not dream of 
conquest ; not even by the easy processes of a romantic admira- 
tion and a flattering kncy could any woman dream of making 
the poorest sort of male conquest in SwaUowfield. Whav few 
men remained in that New England village had been conquered 
long ago, and matrimony rvas not at present in vogue smon^f 
the inliabitants. Miss Emma had always looked upon her 
friends who had become happy wives and mothers with a 
purely admiring and disinterested pleasure, and had no 
thoughts of such a fate for herself ; it would have seemed an 
impropriety. 
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sliomng an evident intention of resting to tlie extent of to 
ability during the remainder of hia journey. 

hlr. Simeon English Avaa a little late in leaching the cars, 
and came in puffing with a very red face, after the ^ 

Ltion. He was in a capital humor, nevertheless, m d tto 
moment he entered had a cordial recognition for a certain p 
of soft brorvn eyes and a shy, fluttering smile 
that morning, and which had haunted him agreea y ^ 

“ Why, there’s my pretty friend,” said he to himse_ , „ „ „er 
noticed ^Vith some complacency that although the fair stra ^ 
quicldy averted her glance when it met his, she ns > 
pretty, soft, girlish hlnsh. Eor he it understood that my 
heroine, although past thirty-six, was attractive in ^ 
womanly way, and carried something of girlishness stili m 

timid, demure face. . , _ 

And as good luck rvould have it, Mr. Simeon English _ 
the gentleman who was sitting beside her, — was on 
terms with him, and had at the present moment no , 
trventy questions to ask him. He went up and addressc 
at once, and continued sitting on the arm of the seat oppos 
talking at the top of his voice for the next twenty m e . 
While he talked he looked all the time at Miss Emma. ^ 
liked to look at her ; the oval of her cheek was fair and roun > 
he fancied the modest style of her bonnet, and the pretty np 
pling waves of the brown bair which was brushed smoo y 
down over her forehead. Besides, she listened to him ; ni spn 
of her quiet air he was sure she followed all he was sayiUo- 
Once he made a joke, and before she rememhered 
were strangers she looked up at him, her eyes dancing and 
little dimples playing on her cheeks. She polled herself u^ 
as it were, Hushing painfully at such a lapse of decorum, an 
for the next fifteen minutes stared out of the window at 6 
flying landscape j but he seemed to know that he had ma e 
an impression, and felt pleased, as men will. ^ 

In the midst of the conversation the train stopped a 
Farmersville, hut the name was shrieked in such t 

intonations at each end of the car that one might wed don 
if the two words had any relation to each other. 

“Isn’t this Earmer.sviile?” inquired the wife of Mr. Simeon 
English’s companion, who had until this moment kept herae 
discreetly in. the background with her offspring. 
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“ Why, bless my soul, is it? ” ejaculated her husband. 

There was no time to he lost. It was Farmersville, and 
the delay of another half-minute would have been fatal to the 
chances of the party. Madam grasped her youngest and the 
gentleman the next in age, taking the third by the hand. 
Instinctively, too, he had clutched at umbrella, portmanteau, 
and hand bag, and with these not inconsiderable impedimenta 
made his way out. But the moment he reached the platform 
of the country station, sense and memory returned. 

He ran along the side of the car, already in motion, and 
shouted at the top of his lungs in at the open window, — 

“English, English! Just pitch me out my bimdles — up 
in the rack by my seat.” 

“ Bundles ! bundles ! ” cried Mr. Simeon English. “ Bim- 
dles?” He looked up. “Are those his bundles?” He pointed 
to the packages over his head. 
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looked ready to keat kls kreast and tear bis 

up at the bell rope -aritb a thought of pulbng i , ^ 

stopping the trahi. “I-I-I-I’m ashamed of myself, ho 

^^^\lisTEmma tos suffering tortures of every 
She had lost, probably forever, her choicest , 

nice pretty black silk was gone, and its epitaph was 
choly one^ indeed. She had to go home without it and face 
bliss Almira’s look of incredulous surprise, which woidh P 
ently change into one of stony horror. The ^ 
told to every one in Swallowfield, and with her los 
respect, with this ostentatiously confessed incompetency, 
remained for her ? Tears trickled down Miss Emma s iace 
the thought of her spoiled life, but at the same time ^he c 
not endure to have this benevolent, fine-faced old 5®^ ® 
berating himself and assuming the responsibility of her too 

action. , 

“Don’t, sir! Don’t!” she said with gentle vehem^ • 
“Ton are in no measure to blame. It was all my fa ■ 
ought in the first place to have insisted upon keeping my o 

parcel distincb from his, but he seemed so — so much in earn 

about it. As for you, sir, you only did what he asked you, 
and if I had been a little more prompt — but the fact was, 

forgot ” It is impossible here to describe the sweet tremo 

of Miss Emma’s voice. “I had been interested in your convex 

sation, and I forgot ” 

Mr. Simeon English grasped her hands in his. 

“My dear,” said he, warmly, “you are very generous, 
you are noble ! But any man in such a situation, not wholly 
wool-hrained idiot like myself, would have remembered to as 
you if you hadn’t some possessions in the rack. It was ye 
rack, — you were entitled to the first claim on anything 
held. Had I had the very faintest glimmering of 
sense in my brain, I should have known better than to ha 
ventured recklessly on such outrageous proceedings ! 1“ 

all my fault, every whit. But, my dear child, it shall 
remedied I I assure you, it shall be remedied ! ” . 

He was holding her by both hands, patting them warm 7 
to emphasize Hs words." His face shone with cordiality an ^ 
kindness. He looked strong enough to compel fate, and n iss 
Emma could not help feeling some little comfort in his assur 
ance. He put her hack in her seat and took the vacan 
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place beside her. He inquired her name and the place of her 
residence. 

“ I’m such a dull old fellow, I’ll write them down,” said he, 
and proceeded to note the two in his pocketboofc. 

“ Tell me just what was in the parcel,” he went on, and it 
was easy for her to pour out the full confession. 

He inspired such trust, he infused such comfort, that in 
spite of her woes she could not resist smiling when now and 
then he ventured on some little touch of humor. The con- 
ductor came through the cars and Mr. Simeon English and he 
took coTmsel together. They would telegraph to Farmersville 
from the next station, which was Swallowfield, and the bundle 
would be forwarded either that night or the next morning. 

“You go back by the eight o’clock train to-night, Judd,” 
suggested Mr. Simeon English. “Just suppose you were to 
see about it yourself.” He spoke with easy authority. 

“ I’ll do it, Mr. English,” said the conductor. “ I’ll be glad 
to do it. And if it hain’t been sent. I’ll fetch it up to Swallow- 
field myself to-morrow morning at nine o’clock.” 

Now all this was very pleasant and reassuring. When Mr. 
Simeon English handed Miss Emma out of the cars and shook 
hands with her on the platform, she could not help smiling and 
dimpling and blushing, under his kind, benevolent gaze. He 
waved his hand to her as he ran up the steps again. There 
was actually something boyish about him. She could not 
help smiling and giving a little motion of her hand in return. 
Then, still rosy and with that indescribable feeling of comfort 
at her heart, she turned. The dimples and blushes and girlish- 
ness went out of her face. There was Miss Almira waiting for 
her with a grim affectation of patience ! 

The roll of silk did not come that night, nor did it come 
next morning. For three days Miss Almira stalked through 
a driving northeast storm to the depot, to inquire if it had ar- 
rived, and each time received an answer in the negative. On 
the occasion of her last trip she thought it wise to consult the 
conductor of the afternoon train, and waited two hours for hiTn. 

“’Twasn’t found,” he replied curtly. “More’n half Mr. 
Smith’s bundles were lost, too. They flung ’em out reckless 
as it were, and they went into the canal probably. Sometimes 
it’s as dry as a road, but at this time of the year it’s mostlv 
full of water,” ^ 
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MiBS Almua ^-as tolerably broken-hearted »» 
home. The pity of it ! The absurdity of it 1 A „ 

dress soaking in the elay of ““‘'l to have 

toentyyeais! AndnUbeeause she had granted Em h 

the sport of a day’s shopping, and “ ^ be said 

to spend the money to accompai^ her. Wli -.QVably sat 

to their S^aliowfield fiends each of whom had 

sullen at home these three days, ^ »c;TPtnTn? What 

not been displayed the very evenmg of Emma s return . 

explanation could he given ? Rather, what younger 

siWe? In spite of her vexation towards her fool^h J 

sister. Miss Almira was none the less biitute, if 

her, to ward oif overpressing mciumes, even to suhstitu , 
necessary, some fiction for the humiliatmg trutn. 

Emma I” she said to herself, over and over. 

The afternoon had cleared up and the snn was shm S 
she approached her home. In front of the house stood a s y 
wagon with yeUow wheeh, and a pair of handsome horses, w 

harnessed and weR-groomed. «-«rho 

“Who can it he?” said Miss Alniira to herself. 
ca?i it he? There is no such team in all SwaUowfield. 

She walked to the door from the gate, through the 
white lilacs, in a sort of tremor. She could not define 
impressions to herself, hut there seemed to he an event m 
air. She hesitated a moment before going in. She ^ 

a cheerful breezy -voice from the parlor. “ It is that man, s 
said to herself with indignation, and held hack no longer. ^ 
Her instincts were right. There, in Sq^uire Singletons 
own horsehair-covered chair, sat Mr. Simeon English, n^- » 
hearty, genial, talking away to bliss Emma, who nestled in a 
low seat before him, shyly smiling and rosily blushing, 'wnu 
hugging a roll of something wrapped in brown paper. _ 

“Hem,” said Miss Almira, portentously, standing in _ ® 
doorway, and surveying the woK in her fold with a thxeatenmg 
eye. “ Hem ! ” 

Mr. Simeon English started to his feet. , 

“ Oh, Almira ! ” cried iliss Emma, in tones tremulous ^ 
excitement and joy. “ Oh, Almira ! This is Mr. Simeon Eng 
lish 1 He has brought me my black sfik dress.” _ , 

“ Miss Singleton,” said ilr. Simeon English, completing _ ® 
unfinished introduction, “ I am happy to -make your aequam 
aneSr-^Rss Singleton 1 Your sister has probably told you o 
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the incident that brought us together. A most fortunate in- 
cident, considering how it has turned out ! Ha, ha ! My 
beastly stupidity and mean officiousness caused her some anxi- 
ety, I regret to say. I can regret nothing else ; I am delighted, 
dear madam, to have this opportunity of making your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Miss Almira looked at him so coldly that he might easily 
have inferred that his pleasure in the forced acquaintance was 
purely disinterested. 

“ I am glad that the silk is found,” said she, in the most 
chilly manner. “ I have been to the station to ask the con- 
ductor about it, and he told me it was at the bottom of the 
canal.” 

“ At the bottom of the canal ! ” cried Miss Emma, full of 
terror at such a thought. “ What an idea ! ” 

“ You see she has it safe in her own hands,” observed Mr. 
Simeon English, smiling. “ She is a happy creature over it.” 

“Emma was very foolish, very careless,” pursued Miss 
Almira, with unmoved severity. “She proved herself quite 
unfit to travel alone and look out for her belongings. She 
shall never go off by herself in the cars again, if I can 
help it.” 

“ She is young,” said Mr. Simeon English, beaming at the 
object of his admiration. “Women like her are like the 
glowing cactus flowers, which need stiff bristling stalks to 
surround and protect them. You and I, dear madam, are made 
of a different sort of stuff, — we ought to look after her.” 

Miss Almira almost snorted with defiance at the assurance 
of this stranger. Who and what was he to come into her 
house and make open and barefaced love to Emma before 
her eyes ? Comparing her to a gaudy cactus flower ? Calling 
her young, when she was in point of actual fact quite middle- 
aged ! j\Iiss Almira passed over for the moment the unpleas- 
ant suggestion of her own stiffness and thominess. She wanted 
no compliments, none. 

Meanwhile, hliss Emma, with the joy of a child, had been 
holdhig her roll of silk. It felt crisp, solid ; the width seemed 
enormous. She had really forgotten what a piece it was. It 
looked fresMy done up as if by an expert ; there was an air 
about the package which hinted of lofty antecedents, and it 
seemed almost incredible that it had really been pitched out 
of a car window and subsequently begrimed by contact with 
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gravel tracks. A sudden terror assailed her lest, after all, she 
should have got the wrong parcel. It might be one of Mrs. 
Smith’s, although she remembered with absolute clearness tlmt 
aU the other packages in the rack had been short, dumpy, guite 
inferior to the slim elegant length of hers. She determined to 
steal one peep, and her little fingers pushed aside the string, 
unfolded the paper at the end, and crept in. It was black silk 
— no doubt of that. She looked at it slyly. All at once she 
gave a little startled cry. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Miss Almira and Mr. Simeon 
English, in one breath. 

iliss Emma was sitting pale and dazed, leaning hack in her 
chair, staring at the folds of silk which had hurst forth and 
now rippled over her lap. 

“It isn’t my sUk,” she moaned. “It is guite a ditferent 
thing.” 

“ Good gracious 1 ” said Mr. Simeon EngHsh, with concern. 
“ What’s the matter with it ? It looks handsome ! It will 
weU.” 

“ Handsome ! ” said Miss Emma. “ It is a thousand times 
handsomer than mine. Mine was plain and cost only two 
dollars a yard. This must have heeh five or six.” 

“Ho, no, oh no!” cried Mr. English; then drawing him- 
self np’and blushing furiously added; “You’ve forgotten. I 
have no doubt but what it is the exact piece. How could it he 
anything else? Of course it is your sHk. Heavens and earth ! 
How could anybody go and pick up more than one black silk 
dress a day out of a nettle bank by the side of the canal? ” 

Miss Emma looked half convinced by his vehemence. Oh, 
pleasing, thnce happy thought if this were indeed her own 
black silk ! It was so wide, so thick, so lustrous, and all m- 
tensified and made more precious by wonderful leaves and 
flowers brocaded over it in satin figures. For a moment even 
Miss Almira had been staggered by his unblnshing effrontery ; 
she had been ready enough to lay the flattering unction to her 
soM that Emma had not really lost lier silk. Her eyes rested 
with a feeling of luminous content upon the splendid fabric; 
It suited her notions of a silk; she would have felt it a solid 
mctease of family dignity to have such a dress in the house. 
She had m fact to struggle with the temptation, seeing beyond 
It and rejecting its fair promise as leading to dangerous results. 

She went up to Miss Emma and took the sUk from her. 
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She folded it up, crease hi crease ; she rolled it into a fair- 
sized, goodly-shaped form ; she wrapped it in the brown paper, 
then tied it with its own whitey-brown string. All this time 
her sister and Mr. Simeon English watched her as if fascinated, 
Emma aghast and he curious. When the process was com- 
pleted, she strode toward him and extended it at arm’s length. 

“ We are much obliged for your offer of hindness,” said she, 
“but are compelled to refuse your present.” 

“Eh ! What? ” returned Mr. Simeon English. 

“I understand it all,” she proceeded, excessively emphatic 
and frowning darkly. ^ 

“ Understand it all ? ” he gasped, with every sign of guilt. 

“ The conductor was right, Emma’s parcel lies at the bottom 
of the canal ; it is ruined, probably lost forever. You may 
have meant Hndly. I have no right to impugn your motives ; 
I have no unsh to do so. But this is not Emma’s property. 
It never can be hers. Take it, sir, take it ! I give it back to 
its rightful owner. It is yours ! ” 

“It i^ nothing of the sort,” cried Mr. Simeon English, 
goaded beyond his usual light-hearted hoisterousness. “It is 
not mine. It is your sister’s. I lost her package for her, and 
I have the right — I have the right to replace it. It is a pleas- 
ure to me to do so. It was a joy to give it to the pretty young 
creature and see her delighted. And you have spoiled it, 
madam, — spoiled it with your angry pride and your meager 
conventionalities. You don’t reflect that I am old enough to 
be her father — that — that — that ” 

He stopped, choking, and glanced at her ; then all at once 
seemed to see the affair in a different light and began to smile. 
He smiled all over. 

“I beg of you to take it,” said he. “Ho, my dear Miss 
Singleton. Let us be friends. Ho not regard me with suspi- 
cion. Let me ” 

But when her prejudices were aroused. Miss Almira had 
considerably less logic than persistency. She was determined 
to get rid of this intruder at any cost. “ Wicked old man I 
Trying to persuade me with Ms arts ! ” she said to herself, and 
proceeded almost to turn him out of the house. 

“I bid you good day, Mr. English,” said she, utterly un- 
moved by his good nature and his entreaties. “Emma, say 
good-by to Mr, English I We are more than grateful to you 
for all yoim good intentions, but it is impossible for us to avail 
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ourselves of your kindness. I regret the lost parcel, but sueli 
regrets may be borne without a loss of self-respect. W e wisb 
you good day, sir. Here is your roll of silk.” 

Mr. Simeon English looked at her with ama 2 ement. He 
began to be perplexed. He had accused himself of stupidity 
so long that he actually believed he was in the habit of making 
one mistake after another. It was evident that she meant him 
to go. Such calamitous results to such absolutely good inten- 
tions as his own bewildered him, but he laid the fault to his 
own blundering. It was not worth Miss Almira’s while to at- 


tempt to be rough with him, for now that he believed he was 
somehow in the Avrong he put on so childlike and puzzled a 
manner, he appeared so grieved over his own wrongdoings, he 
retired so artlessly into his innocent benevolence of intention, 
he looked at Miss Almira so kindly and wistfully, that her 
stern heart almost melted Avithin her. 

^ ^^iss Singleton, I meant well, on my honor I 

said he, pressing her hand cordially. “ I am so sorry to 
annoyance, on my honor I am, I want to 
v come and see you again to make it right. 

A ? ^ 'iear madam? ” 

not wholly resist the clasp of his hand 
and the look m his faded old eyes. 

wish primly, “ you may come agaiu if yon 

Enc.li'<,w!Z ^ it,” exclaimed Mr. Simeon 

^ to you. lu-autloto 


Ms S if Si rfu" ‘ool: '>oth her hauds ia 

nis, as It she had been a little girl, 

sistlr^L^ softly and deliberately, “your 

IshaU come again. I assure 
jou I shaU of nothing except coming again.” 

even'dlt^S overwhelming, so different from 

^ f to the traditions of the house, 
whoUrutr pleasant, that iliss Almira was 

ing uSv stood looking at Mr. Simeon English, feel- 

be? ow5 Ld “big the roll of silk in 

away i shrieked, as she saw him drive 

auaj And I have kept the silk after all ! ” 
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Everybody in Swallowfield came to see tlie dress next day. 
Nothing so splendid had been in the place since old Madam 
Renfrew’s time, when she used to go about in brocade and a 
hooped petticoat. The village was stirred to its center by the 
novel event, and the stream of old-time recollection and tra- 
dition it invoked. Miss Almira’s brow grew gloomier and 
gloomier every time the silk was mentioned. A wall of sepa- 
ration seemed to have grown up between her and her younger 
sister ; instead of feeling the same emotions, seeing with the 
same eyes, and understanding with the same hearts, their 
thoughts and their lives were far apart. It was evident that 
Emma had moments of excited reverie, that the hours as they 
passed meant hope and expectation of some event to her. 

One afternoon, the sixth day after the visit of Mr. Simeon 
English, jMiss Almira suddenly gained a clearer perception of 
tlie state of her younger sister’s mind. She came into the 
parlor on an. errand at two o’clock, and found Emma sitting 
at the table with her work, neatly dressed for the afternoon, 
with a fresh knot of blue ribbon at her throat, and in her 
girdle a bunch of fragrant violets. Such coquetries had been 
unknown .in the Singleton household, and Miss Almira was 
hostile to them. She surveyed the innocent Emma with grim 
disapprobation, and, without a tremor of pity, took her reso- 
lution. 

“ Emma,” she said dryly “ I’m glad you are dressed. I 
want you to put on your things and go down to Mrs. Nichol’s 
and tell her that I insist on her coming to-morrow j that she 
must and shall come ; that I wUl not wait any longer, for the 
weather is getting so warm and the season is late.” 

Emma rose with reluctance, wearing an air of aversion to 
the 'prescribed task; but she dared not rebel. She went up- 
stairs slowly, and came down presently with her bonnet and 
mantle, and took a dreary path up the street, with the pros- 
pect of a five-mile walk before 'her. She knew in her foolish 
little heart that her sister had read her secret ; she had felt all 
that day that Mr. Simeon English was certain to come, and for 
his sake and for the delight of his eyes had assumed all her 
little fripperies of rufiies and ribbons and lace and flowers. 

Emma thus dispatched, Miss Almira dressed herself in a 
sort of iron-gray armor, awful to the eye, and sat down at the 
window, with her knitting in her hand. When she saw finally 
arise in the distance a cloud of dust, from which emerged a 
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pair of Ingh-stepping bay borsea and the yellow wheels of 

a trottinglagon, she smiled the smile of a 

approac4g the enemy he longs to strihe. 

found a sort of satisfaction in the f and 

the fault of hir. Simeon English that her peace 

the calm and xespectabiUty of her oMe 

had obtruded himself upon them, Bad 

become jangled and out of tune. She felt she 

a chance for effective vengeance, and she sujwe^d t 

^th complacency as he walked to the door between the Ihac 

hedges: then going to the door, admitted hm. 

“ How do you do, my dear Miss Singleton . he s a, 
effusion, grasping her hand between both his own. 
g“t P to toko tbiB tiouble for mo! I sat7 yon at tlio 

window.” innr”re- 

“ There is ho one else in the house to open the noo , 

sponded Miss Almira, dryly, instantly ^tl^dra^mg her ha ^ 
“Tour sister is not at home, then? ” demanded 
English.' “How fortunate! How very fortunate 1 Aotnnio 

could have suited my views better.” in-ed 

He smiled and nodded at her mysteriously, enterech a ^ 
the door behind him, and went up to her again, extending 
arms as if almost to embrace her in his genial elated mood. 

“My dear madam!” he exclaimed again, “J uianU^ ® 

you alone! ” j -u or 

Mia s Almira actually gasped with astonishment and hor 
“ Sir ? ” she responded, in the most freezing tone. _ „ 

“Let us go into your comfortable parlor and sit do > 
said Mr. Simeon English, soothingly. “Let us discuss 
subject quietly. Let me put everything before yon in the es 
light possible.” . 

There was something ingratiating about him. 
was certainly good, almost handsome, his whole presence 
fine, and the tones of his voice were pleasant. But iliss Amm ^ 
stiffened herself against the influence of every seductive c 
cnmstance, taHng a chair at the extreme verge of the room- 
“ Miss Singleton,” he began at once, “ I made a mistake 
last time I was here. I am always making mistakes. I sho ^ 
say that if it were possible for a man to bungle and spo ^ 
situation I should always do it. I hardly wonder that yo 
mistrusted me. After all, what did you know about m ^ 
It is possible, quite possible, that you never heard my ^ 
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before I It ie not improbable tbat you may have considered me 
a married man, or even a widower ; you have, no doubt, an 
aversion for widowers. Many women have, justitiable or \m- 
justifiable as the case may be. But I am not a married man, 

— I am not a widower, — I am a bachelor. My name is Simeon 
English. I have a farm at Rocky Hill, fifteen miles from here, 

— a stock farm.” 

“ I have never heard of you in all my life,” returned Miss 
Almira. 

Precisely. Then what presmuption, what effrontery, what 
unblushing impertinence, for me to come in here, without any 
but the casual introduction I had myself forced upon your 
sister, and try to xday the part of a friend ! I should have 
begtui differently. I should have been brought here by some 
mutual acquaintance ; I shoidd have invited you out to spend 
the day with mo and see my place. I should, in short, have 
made an effort to w in your esteem before thrusting myself upon 
yom- intimacy.” 

It seemed to hliss Almha that hir. Simeon English was the 
most laAvless person she had ever met. He amazed her to such 
a degree by his fluency, his unexpected transitions, that he left 
her wordless. For the last six days she had been composing 
little speeches for his benefit, full of her accumulating bitter- 
ness and exasperation, but not one of them now seemed to suit 
tho ocasion. She glared at lum silently. 

“ Of course yoa see, with your experience and your powers 
of observation,” continued the visitor, “that my w'ish is to 
marry your sister.” He alluded to this startling intention as 
if it had been a generally conceded fact. 

“Marry my sister?” whispered Miss Almha. She had 
grown palej she felt stunned and confused. 

“ The first moment that I saw her,” he went on, “ she in- . 
spired a sort of feeling I never had before. You see, my dear 
jMiss Singleton, it is only lately that I have thought it possible 
I should ever be free to marry. Circumstances forbade it in 
my youth. I w^as poor and had others dependent upon me. 
Then later, a widowed sister returned to me with her family, 
and by the time the little ones grew up she became the prey of 
a cruel disease, wliich made her for ten years the object of all 
my thoughts and all my tenderness. How for a year I have 
been alone. ... I could make your sister comfortable, — 1 
do really believe I coMd make her perfectly comfortable. Of 
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course I am too old for her. I am fifty-five, —too old by 
twenty years, — but I would be good to her. I ^ow w a 
is to take care of women. I used to carry my sister ail over 
the house in my arms, and she was larger than your sister. 

What was the man thinking of? JHss Almira was tar 
from being accustomed to this freedom of observation. Her 
mind was too cramped to admit the idea in its breadt an 
depth. A thin wedge should have been tried first. It was 
like bringing a red man of the wilds all at once face to ace 
with the extreme limit of civilization. She turned feom 
Simeon English’s overvi\’id picturing less perhaps ivitb scorn 
than with dread. There was something strange, coarse, ’ 

and aggressive about him, to have even distantly allude o 
her sister in such a connection! Eor a moment she kep 
silence, looking at him as if she feared he would say or o 
something even yet more shocking. He was regarding 
wistfully. 

“Does not your sister wish to marry? ” he inquired. 

“ Wish to marry ? Hothing of the sort,” cried Miss Almira. 
“ We have neither of us ever wished to marry. Nothing co 
ever induce us to do such a thing.” _ , . 

“But — but ” said Mr. Simeon English, considerab y 

abashed, “it is not altogether unusual you know. I have na 
four sisters and they are all married, and all my nieces are 
married hut one, and — and — 

But it was not a moment favorable for convincing 
Almira, nor for reconciling her narrow fancies and smau 
prejudices with the broad facts of life. Sbe was alarmed, 


she was excited j she rose, trembling from head to foot. 

“ I cannot see what has inspired such a strange, unaccou^' - 
hie wish on your part,” she began rather tremulously. “ " ® 
have lived here alone together for many years, and never nntn 
to-day have I felt the necessity for male protection. I—~~~ 

Mr. Simeon English, too, started to his feet. He was hlnsh- 


mg crimson. 

“Do yon mean to say. Miss Singleton,” said he, with con- 
siderable heat, “that you are ofiended by the liberty I have 
taken in making a proposal of marriage for your sister? ” 

“Such a liberty was never taken before, — never, sir, i®' 
torted Miss Almira. “You say, ilr. EngKsh, that you sie 
always making mistakes. This, sir, was a very great mistake^.^^ 
“You refuse your consent to my marriage with your sister . 
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“I dp. With, my consent, Emma shall many no one.” 

He looked at her with remarkable soberness, and began 
buttoning up his well-fitting frock coat. With each succeed- 
ing button his expression changed, and by the time the last one 
was fastened he was smiling once more. 

“My dear Miss Singleton,” said he, “as you justly remark, 
I am always making mistakes, and I have played the part of 
an idiot to-day. After all, what sympathetic relations are 
there between us? M^hy indeed should I expect yow to be 
otherwise than indifferent to me? I beg your pardon, I beg 
your pardon a thousand times over. I will go away now and 
disturb you no more. Remember me to your sister. No, upon 
the whole, donH remember me to your sister. Don’t tell her I 
have been here. Forget it yourself. Don’t move — don’t stir ! 
I beg you not to stir. I am going this instant. I bid you 
good day.” 

Miss Almira said nothing to' Miss Emma about the visitor 
when she returned, and Miss Emma asked no questions. She 
saw the marks of wheels in the road and wondered, yet kept 
her wonder silent. She had been domineered over all her life 
by her elder sister, but had long since accepted this state of 
thint^s as final, and consoled herself with the reflection that 
Miss Almira had a powerful mind and knew what was best for 
her. Miss Almira had also adopted this view of the matter, 
but the incident we gave in the last chapter had somewhat 
stac^gered her belief in her own infallibility. She would have 
been glad if she could have conjured the picture Mr. Simeon 
English had raised in her mind back into darkness, but it per- 
sisted in returning. She tried to believe that Emma was better 
off in the old dull routine of Swallowfield life than she would 
he as Mrs. Simeon English, but in spite of all her leanings 
towards single life, in this particular case the other career 

seemed preferable. j r n • 

“ Sister Almira,” Emma said to her, the day follo-rong the 

visit of Mr. English, “ am I reaUy to have that ^ess ? ’’ 

“ Don’t ask me about it,” returned Miss Almira. “ I should 

like never to see it or think of it again. 

But it was not the dress with which Emma s thoughts were 

Sister Almira,” she began once more, “ I have heard some- 
thing about Mr. Simeon English.” 
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“ What have you heard about him ? i 

“I just mentioned his name, quite incidentally, you ’ 
to Kitty May, and Kitty has been at his place. She .^ajs 
the best farm in the county, and that he has 
enou<»h to remind one of Scripture, ‘cattle upon a * 
biEs°l And she told me too about his great, roomy, p 
Tie. She says he is a good man.-an excellent mam He 
vas the best brother in the world to his poor sister 


last year, — and- 


I never want to hear 


“Don’t,” said hUss Almira, “don’t 
of him any more.” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling made her shiver. 

« It seems so strange,” mused Miss Emma, “ that he ga 
my black silk dress. I dreamed last night, Almua, 1 , 

made, heautifuAy made, and that I went out to his p ace i 
Kitty May and showed it to him ; and he was hmd, o 

^It had come to this, then, Miss Almira said to herself, that 
Emma was dreaming of a strange man. 

“It is curious,” pursued the younger sister, “how we w 
brought together. It seems like fate.” ... , 

It was all very hard upon Miss Almira, but she forgot ^ 
own griefs in fearing the possible one she had created for er 
sister. She began to watch with a beating heart for a cion e 
dust from the Rocky HSl road. She spent half her time m 
mentally picturing the scene when Mr. Simeon English shorn 
come again. ^ 

But weeks went by, spring opened into summer, yet * 
Simeon English had come no more. His roll of black silk ay 
uncut in a drawer in an upper room, looked at occasionally, 
admired, sighed over, perhaps blushed over. Everybodj ^ 
Swallowfield had watched for Miss Emma’s first appearance m 
church in her new finery, then had forgotten it in their 
fresh bonnets and summer grenadines. The episode of ^ • 
Simeon English bade fair — let it he as it might an 
able memory to one heart — to gain no new features, and 3 
xymira had begun to feel that she had wrought 
mischief and made a cruel difference in her sister’s bfe, 
all at once something happened. . 

She was standing one day, as her custom had grown to , 
looking towards the Rocky HiR road. Miss Almira had j 
been a friend to either romance or poetry, hnt this attitnue 
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expectation had made her smile grimly over two associations : 
first, that of Sister Anne on the house top ; and, second, the 
unhappy babes in the wood, who were fated “nevermore to 
sea the man approaching from the town.” 

But to-day while she watched, something stirred on the 
highway which coiled like a dusty snake over the hill and 
along the bed of the little river. Her heart beat. There were 
the high-stepping bays and the yeUow wheels. There, too, 
was hir. Simeon English in a cool white duck suit, emerging 
from the wagon and preparing to fasten his horses in front of 
the gate. 

Miss Abnira had rehearsed many a scene in which she was 
to be chief actor and assume the rdle of penitent, and by her 
renunciation make everybody happy, but now she found a vir- 
tue in her own absence which her presence could not supply. 
She turned without another look and went straight upstairs, 
and sitting down at a window which looked off towards the 
hills gave herself up to melancholy but excited reverie. 

But thought is more rapid than action. In ten minutes she 
had dreamed out any scene which could possibly be going on 
downstairs. In ten minutes more, every probable circumstance 
the future could offer under any combination of events had 
passed through her mind. By the end of half an hour she felt 
wounded that in this climax of her destiny Emma sought her 
neither for sympathy nor for advice. And in forty-five minutes 
she rose, furious at such neglect, and determined to fin d out 
for herself what was going on. 

“ There is Almira ! ” whispered Miss Emma to Mr. Simeon 
English, as she heard her sister’s step on the stairs. 

“My dear Miss Singleton,” said Mr. Simeon Eno-Iish 
beaming with satisfaction, and instantly running foiward to 
see her, “ here I am again. I stayed away as long as I could 
I wanted to give my action the dignity of as much preraedital 
tion as the circumstances would admit of. I was eon«r>m,.. 
besides of having behaved like an imbecile wlien I c&ml 
take'a^^” mistake, -my stupid, blundering mi^ 

“ What mistake ? ” demanded I 
ious to understand everything at 
existed to set it right. Here wa 
but tearful ; here was Mr. Simeon 
ing, but, so far from being tearful. 

1 C 05 




om 8, and i£ miswMKjjjtion 

Musi, ing, 

English also rosy and blush- 

lookmg triumphantly elated, 
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jet talking of mistakes as if lie had repented his hasty ptopos 
of marriage on the previons occasion. [lear Miss 

.What mistake v” he ^gated- any- 

Singleton, the mistake ft a cert^^ 

body except, the dear cMd frankness and 

stand me? To ^.hom TteaTing for you? 

candor, ‘ I am an old man, but my _ ^ happy 

S”uoh I am a dull old fellow ray mmd is M o^h 
and they are aU of you.’ Sow, I ask you^^Jj^ 
Miss Singleton, if 1 did not make a p , j , But I am 
coming and trying to interest you in my j Pave 

on the ri«ht tack at last. For the first tune ^ , thino’. 

not blundered at all— I have ^ done precisely the ng 
Emma is going to marry me 1 

The extravagance of Miss Emma Singleton’s pinchase 
•well understood by all Swallowfield when Mrs. 

Bounced that that black silk dress was to be a piomm 
feature in the bride’s trousseau. 
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HDLDAH THE PROPHETESS.^ 

By KATE DOUGLAS 'mGGrX. 

[Kate Douglas Wigcis : An American antlior ; bom in 
September 23, 1857, the dan^ter or B. K. Smith, a latryer ; in tS76 
in kindergarten rrork in California ; in 1&80 married ; Mr. Wiggin jje. 

l&SO) ; and on her marriage in 1895 to Mr. C. K. Biggs, settled at gtory 
Among her Trorks are: “Half a Dozen Honsekeepers ” (1878), " „ 
of Patsy,” “Kindergarten Chimes,” “The Birds’ Christmas Carol t 
“Timothy's Quest” (1592), and “Polly Oliver’s Prohlem” (1893).] 

“ And they went unto Hnldah ths Prophetess and communed with her. 

Hdudah; Ru 3IFOBD came down the attic stairs two 
a time. Htddah was seventeen, which is a good thing: 
was hewitchingly pretty, which is a better thing ; and sue 
in love, which is probably the best thing of all, making 
allowance, of course, for the occasions in which it is the v 
ivorst thing that can happen to anybodj’. 

. 1 Copyri^t, 1895, by Harper and Brothers. Published hy penahao“' 
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Mrs. Eumford was frying doughnuts for breakfast. She 
was a comfortable figure as she stood over the brimming 
“ spider ” with her three-pronged fork poised in the air. She 
turned the yellow rings in the hissing fat until they were nut- 
brown, then dropped them into a bowl of sugar, from which 
they issued the most delicious conspirators against the human 
stomach, that can be found in the catalogue of New England 
cookery. 

The table was neatly laid near the screen door that opened 
from the kitchen into the apple orchard. A pan of buttermilk 
biscuits as large as saucers was sitting on the back of the stove, 
and half a custard pie, left from the previous night’s supper, 
occupied the position of honor in front of Mrs. Eumford’s seat. 
K the pie had been beefsteak, the doughnuts potatoes, and the 
saleratus biscuits leavened bread, the plot and the course of this 
tale might have been different ; but that is neither here nor 
there. 

“ Did you hear the rooster crowing on the doorstep, mother? ” 
asked Huldah. 

“ Yes ; I wondered if you heard him and would look out o’ 
your window to see where he was ; and I can’t seem to keep 
my dishcloth in my hand- this morning ; if I’ve dropped it once 
I’ve dropped it a dozen times : there’s company coming, sure.” 

“ That rooster was crowin’ on the fence last time I seen him, 
and he’s up there agin now,” said little Jimmy Eumford, with 
the most offensive skepticism. 

“What if he is?” asked Huldah, sharply. ‘'That means 
fair weather, and don’t interfere with the sign of company com- 
ing ; it makes it all the more certain.” 

“I bet he ain’t crowin’ about Pitt Packard,” retorted Jimmy, 
with a large joy illuminating his simburnt face. “He ain’t 
cornin’ home from Moderation this week; he’s gone to work 
on the covered bridge there.” 

Huldah’s face fell. “ I’d ought to have known better than 
to turn my white skirt yesterday,” she sighed. “ 1 never knew’ 
it to fail bringing bad luck. I can’t bear to have my clothes 
twisted aU day, but every time I do get on a thing -wrong side 
out and then turn it I vow I’U never do it again.” 

“ That’s one o’ the signs I haven’t got so much confidence 
in,” said Mrs. Eumford, skimming the cream from a pan of 
milk into the churn and putting the skimmed milk on the table. 

“ It don’t come true with me more’n three times out o’ live, but 
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ttere’s others that never fails. Yon jest ® 

r knorrs as much bout v/hats goin 


the 

to 


dishcloth and the rooster knows 
happen as your white petticoat doos.'’ 

» Jest about as much,” interpolated Jimmy, ,mth his utter 

ance somewhat choked by hot doughnut. - 

Huldah sat doumatthe table and “^de a pretense o * 
ing something, but her heart was heavy within her. 
are you churning for on Friday, mother ? ” she asked. 

»my, I told you I was looking for strangers. It am^ 
Pitt Packard only that I expect ; I believe 
to be choke-full o’ company, and Pm gettin’ ready lor i . 
terday momia’ I swept a black mark on the floor ; m the 
noon I found two o’ the settin’-room chairs standm bac 
hack, and my right hand kep’ itehin’ all day, so’t I knew 
goin’ to shake hands with somebody.” 

“ You told me ’twas the left hand,” said Jimmy. 

“I never told you no such thing, Jimmy Rumford. y 
breakfast, and don’t contradict your mother, or ? ^'^nr 

bed quick’s you finish eatin’. Don’t you tell me what i sm ^ 
what I didn’t say, for I won’t have it. Do you hear me 

“You did I” responded Jimmy, obstinately, 
dodge under the table in case of sadden nece^ity. j 

your left hand itched, and it meant money cornin’, and you hop ^ 
Euhe Hobson was goia’ to pay you for the turkey he hong r 


year ago last Thanksgivin’ time, so there ! ” , . v 

“ So I did,” said the widow, reflectively. “ Come to thins 
of it, so I did ; it must ’a’ been a Wednesday my right han 
kep’ itehin’ so.” 

“And comp’ny didn’t come a Wednesday neither, 
severed Jimmy. . 

“ Jimmy Sumford, if you don’t behave yourself and , 
when you’re spoken to, and not before, you’ll git a troun 
that you’ll remember consid’able of a spell afterwards. _ 

“I’m ready for it ! ” replied the youngster, darting 
shed and peeping back into the kitchen with a malignant sum • 
“I dreamt o’ Baldwin apples last night. 


“Dream fruit out o’ season, 

ThaPs auger without reason. 

I knew when I got up you’d get mad with me the first 
this morning, and I’m all prepared — when you ketch m®' , ^ 
Both women gave a sigh of relief when the boy’a nymo 
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figure disappeared around the corner of the barn. He was 
morally certain to he in mischief wherever he was, but if he 
was out of sight there was one point gained at least. 

“ Why do you care so dreadfully whether Pitt comes or 
not ? ” asked Mrs. Pumford, now that quiet was restored. “If 
he don’t come to-day, then he’ll come a Sunday; and if he don’t 
come this Sunday, then he’ll come the next one, so what’s the 
odds? You and him didn’t have a failin’ out last time he was 
home, did you ? ” 

“ Yes, if you must know it, we did.” 

“ Haven’t you got any common sense, Huldy ? Sakes alive ! 
I thought when I married Daniel Pumford, if I could stand 
his temper it was nobody’s business but my own. I didn’t 
foresee tliat he had so much he could keep plenty for his own 
use and then have a lot left to hand down to his children, so’t 
I should have to Pve in the house with it to the day of my 
death ! Seems to me if I was a ghd and lived in a village where 
men folks is as scarce as they be here, I’d be turrible careful to 
keep holt of a beau after I’d got him. What in the name o’ 
goodness did you quarrel about ? ” 

Huldah got up from the table and carried her plate and 
cup to the sink. She looked out of the vdndow to conceal her 
embarrassment, and busied herself with preparations for the 
dish washing, so that she could talk with greater freedom. 

“We’ve had words before this, plenty of times, but they 
didn’t amount to anything. Pitt’s good, and he’s handsome, 
and he’s smart ; but he’s awful dictatorial and fault-finding, 
and I just ain’t going to eat too much humble pie before I’m 
married, for fear I won’t have anything else to eat afterwards, 
and it ain’t very fattening for a steady diet. And if there ever 
was a hateful old woman in the world it’s his stepmother. I’ve 
heard of her saying mean things about our family every once 
in a while, but I wouldn’t tell you for fear you’d fiare up and 
say Pitt couldn’t come to see me. She’s tried to set him against 
me ever since we began to keep company together. She’s never 
quite managed to do it, but she’s succeeded well enough to keep 
me in continual trouble.” 

“ What’s she got to say ? ” inquired Mrs. Pumford, hotly. 
“She never had a silk dress in the world till Eben Packard 
married her, and everj'body knows her father v/as a horse doc- 
tor and mine was a reg’lar one ! ” 

“She didn’t say anything about fathers, but she did tell 
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Mmira Berry tliat no member of the church, in good stanctog 
S beS hr sicms as you did and have hope of salvatmn 
Shttid I was a cWp of the old block, and had been 
; Lthen. It seems when I was over there on SunUaj t 

refused to stand up and have my height ^iryou’^ 

wall, and I told ’em if you measured jtl t^^en 

like as not die before the year was out. I J p ^ 

she had such a prejucUce against signs, but since that time 
dragged ’em in every chance I got, j^ust to spite her. 

a ilore fool you ’. ” said her mother, beginning to mo 
dasher of the chum up and doivn with a steady . 

might have waited until she was your “^ther-in-law he! 
you began to spite her. The first thing you know y ou won 

get any mother-in-law,” . 

“That’s the only thing tliat would console me lor o 
Pittl” exclaimed Hnldah. “If I can’t marry him I on 
have to live with her, that’s one comfort ! The last thing s ^ 
did was to tell Aunt Bitty Tarbox she’d as lief have Pitt rmo 
one of the original Salem witches into the bouse as one o 


Daniel Pmmford tribe.” ^ , 

“The landsakes I ” ejaculated the widow,^ving a des^r^ 
and impassioned plunge to the churn dasher. “ Now I knm 
why I dreamt of snakes and muddy water the night before s e 
come here to the Ladies’ Aid Club. "Well, sbe’s seventy, an 
she can’t live forever ; she can’t take Ehen Packard’s money 
into the next world -with her, either, and I guess if she com 
’twould melt as soon as it got there.” 

Huldah persevered with her confession, dropping an occa- 
sional tear in the dish water. 

“ Last time Pitt came here he said he should have three or 
four days’ vacation the 12th of August, and he thought we 
better get married then. I was kind of shy, and the almanac 
was hanging alongside of the table, so I took it up and 
to see what day of the week the 12th fell on. ‘ Oh, PitL , 
said, ‘we can’t be married on a Friday, it’s dreadful imln(^* 
He began to scold then, and said I didn’t care anything 
him if I wouldn’t marry him when it was most convenien^ j 
and I said I would if ’twas any day but Friday ; and he sai 
that was all moonshine, and nobody but foolish old women 
believed in such nonsense ; and I said there wasn’t a. gud ^ 
town that would marry him on a Friday ; and he said there 

was; and I asked him to come right ont and tell who he mean , 
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umbrella under tbe seat, and lake Jeiiuie Perkiua ; she won t 
be afraid of a welting so long she gets it in good cominny. 
■You’re right,’ I said, ‘she won’t, esijeclaUy if the company s a 
man, for she’ll be so dumfounded at getting one of ’em to bit 
beside her she won't notice if it rains pitchforks, and so far as 1 m 
concerned she's welcome to my leavings! ’ ihen he 
and slammed the kitchen door after him, but not so quico. t la 
I didn’t get a good slam on the sitling-room door first. 

“ He'll come back,” churned !Mrs. Kuraford, philosophically. 
“Jennie Perkins has got a pug nose, and a good-si^ed mole on 
one side of it. A mole on the nose is a. sure sign of bad lues 
in love affairs, particularly if it’s well to one side. He 11 come 
back.” 

But, as a matter of fact, the days went by, the maple trees 
turned red, and Pitt Packard did not come back to the Bum- 
ford farm. His comings and his goings were all known to 
Huldah. She knew that he took Jennie Perkins to the Sunday- 
school picnic, and escorted her home from evening meetings* 
She knew that old iirs. Packard had given lier a garnet p"m» 
glass handkerchief box, and a wreath of hair flowers made from 
the intertwined tresses of the Packards and the Doolittles. H 
these symptoms could by any possibility be misinterpretea, 
there were various other details of an alarmingly corroborative 
character, culminating in the marriage of Pitt to Jennie on a 
certain Friday evening at eight o’clock. He not only married 
her on a Friday, but he drove her to Portland on a Saturday 
morning ; and the iktes, who are never above taking a little 
extra trouble when they are dealing out misery, decreed that it 
should be one of the freshest, brightest, most golden mornings 
01 the early autumn. 

Pitc thought Portland preferable to Biddeford or Saco as a 
place to pass the brief honeymoon, if for no other reason than 
because the road thither lay past the Rumford house. But the 
Rumfords’ blinds were tightly closed on the eventful Saturday, 
and an unnecessarily large placard hung ostentatiously on the 
front gate, announcing to passers-hy 'that the family had gou® 
to Old Orchard Beach, and would he home at sundown. 
was a bitter blow to the bridegroom, for he had put down the 
hack of the buggy with the intention of kissing the bride within 
full view of the Rumford windows. When ha found it w.as o 
no use he abandoned the idea, as the operation never affords 
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him any especial pleasure. Ho jisked ^Irs. Pitt if slie preferred 
to go to the bcuch for her trip, but she decidedly favored tiie 
gayetius of a metropolis. The excitement of passing the Rum* 
ford house having faded, Jennie's nose became so opiJiessivo to 
Pitt that lie finally changed places witli her, explaining that he 
generally' drove on the left side. Ho was more tranquil then, 
for her left profde was more pleasing’, though for the life of 
him he could not lielp remembering Iluldah’s sweet outlines, 
the dimple in her chin, her kissablo mouth, her delicate ear. 
Why, oil, wliy, had she inherited her father’s temper and her 
mother’s gift of prophecy, to saj- nothing of lier grandfather’s 
obstinacy and her grandmother’s nimble tongue ! All at once 
it dawned upon him that he might have jilted Huldah with- 
out marrying Jennie. It would, it is true, have been only 
a Iialf-revcngo ; but bis appetite for revenge Avas so dulled by 
satisfaction he thouglit ho could have been perfectly comfort- 
able with half the quantity, even if Huldah were not quite so 
uncomfortable as he wished her to be. He dismissed these base 
and disloyal sentiments, however, as bravel}’ as he could, and 
ki-ssed Je2nno twice, in a little stretch of Avood road tlaat fell in 
opportunely AA'ith his mood of silent penitence. 

About two o’clock clouds began to gather in the sky, and 
there Avas a muttering of thunder. Pitt endured all the signs 
of a shoAver Avith such fortitude as he could comm.and, and did 
not put up tlio buggy top or unstrap the boot until the rain 
came down in good earnest. 

“ Who’d have suspicioned this kind of Aveather ? ” he 
groAvled, as he got the lust straj) into place and shook the 
Avater from his ubav straAV hat. 

“ I Avas afraid of it, but I didn’t like to speak out,” said 
Jennie, primly ; “ tliey say it gen’ally doos rain Satui’days.” 

Meanwhile Huldah lay in the spare room at the back of the 
house and sobbed quietly, hirs. Rumford and the skeptical 
Jimmy had gone to Old Orchard, and Huldah had slipped out 
of the front door, tacked the obtrusive placard on the gatepost, 
and closed all the blinds in honor of the buried hopes that lay 
like a dead Aveight at the bottom of her heart. 

She Avas a silly little thing, a vain little thing, and a spit- 
fire to boot, but that did not preA’-ent her suffering an appreci- 
able amount, all that her nature Avould allow ; and if it Avas not 
as much as a larger nature Avould have suffered, neither had 
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with three meals a day and the dishes washed after each one of 
them. 

An infant hope stirred in her heart when she saw a red 
sparlde here and there on the sooty bottom of the teakettle, 
and it grew a little when her mother remarked that the dish 
water boiled away so fast and the cows lay down so much that 
she beheved it would rain the next day. When, that same 
afternoon, the welcome shower came with scarce ten minutes’ 
warning, Huldali could hardly believe her eyes and ears. She 
jumped from her couch of anguish and remorse like an excited 
kitten, darted out of the house unmindful of the lightning, 
drove the Jersey calf under cover, got the chickens into the 
coop, bolstered up the tomatoes so that the wind and rain 
would not blow the fruit fi’om the heavily laden plants, opened 
the blinds, and closed the windows. 

“ It comes from the east,” she cried, dancing up and down 
in a glow of childish glee — “ it comes from the east, and it’s 
blowing in on Jennie’s side of the buggy ! ” She did not know 
that Pitt had changed places with his bride, and that his broad 
shoulder was shielding her from the “ angry airt.” 

Then she flew into the kitchen and pinned up her blown 
hair in front of the cracked looking-glass, thinking with sym- 
pathetic tenderness how pretty she looked with her crown of 
chestnut tendrils tightened by the dampness, her round young 
cheeks crimsoned by the vraid, and her still tearful eyes 
brightened by rmchristian joy. She remembered with naughty 
satisfaction how rain invariably straightened Jennie Perkins’ 
frizzes, and was glad, fflad, that it did. Her angry passions 
were so beautifying that the radiant vision in the glass almost 
dazzled her. It made her very sorry for Pitt too. She hated 
to think that his ill temper and stubborn pride and obstinacy 
had lost him such a lovely creature as herself, and had forced 
him to waste his charms on so imappreciative and plain a per- 
son as Jennie Perkins. She remembered that Pitt had asked 
her to marry him coming home from the fair in a rain storm. 

If he meant anything he said on that occasion, he must be suf- 
fering pangs of regret to-day. Oh, how good, how sweet, how 
kind of it to rain and support her in what she had prophesied 
of Saturday weather ! 

All at once a healing thought popped into her head. “ I 
shall not live many years,’” she reflected; “not after losing 
Pitt, and having his mother crow over me, and that hateful 
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Jennie Perkinj-, ■with tlie family hair wreath hanging over her 
sofa, and mv wedding ring on her hand ; but so long as I do 
live I will keep account of rainy Saturdays, and find a way to 
send the record to Pitt every Xew Year's day just to prove 
that I was right. Then I shaE die young, and perhaps he will 
plant something on my grave, and water it with his tears ; and 
perhaps he wHl put up a marhle gravestone over me, unhe- 
hnownst to Jennie, and have an appropriate verse of Scripture 
carved on it, something like — 

sms otmrETH htk iiocvH with wisnoii; nr 

HHK TOIiGCB IS THE TAW OF XIXDIfESS. 

I can see it as plain as it it was written. I hope they will 
make it come out even on the edges, and that he will think to 
have a wliite marhle dove perched on the top, unless it costs 
too much.” 

The years went on. Hnldah surprised everybody by going 
away from home to get an education. She would have pre* 
fetred marriage at that stage of her development, hut to hsr 
mind there was no one worth marrying in Pleasant River save 
Pitt Packard, and. faifing him, study would fill up the time cs 
wed as anything else. 

The education forced a good many helpful ideas into pretty 
Huld^ 3 somewhat empty pate, though it by no means cured 
^r Oi all her superstitions. She continued to keep a record of 
^a^day weather, and it proved as interesting- and harmless a 
hohoy as the collecting of china or postat^e stamps. 

In course of time Pitt Packard moved to Goshen, Indiaia, 
where he made a comfortable fortune by the invention oi 
Kti^hle pump, after which hs was known by his full name of 
^ » - Piub i*ecc6iideii Packard- In coarse of tizee the itapi^a sjA 
mcredulous Jimmy Sumfotd became James, and espoused tas 
uaughter of a wealthy Boston merchant. His social advance- 
ment was no surprise to Hnldah and her mother, for, from the 
moment he had left home, they never dreamed of him save m 
conjunction with homed cattle, which is well known to signhJ 
unexampled prosperity- 

In course of time, too, old iirs. Rumford was gathered to 
her Tatners after a long illness, in which Hnldah nursed her 
vreU- Her death was not entirely tmespected, 
lur Hannah Sophia Palmer observed spom like iron rust on her 
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fingers, a dog howled every night under Almira Berry’s win- 
dow, and Huldah broke the kitchen looking-glass. No invalid 
could hope for recovery under these sinister circumstances, and 
Mrs. Bumf or d would have been the last woman in the world 
to fly in the face of such unmistakable signs of death. It is 
even rumored that when she heard the crash of the glass in the 
kitchen she murmured piously, “ Now lettest Thou Thy serv- 
ant depart in peace,” and expired within the hour. 

Nineteen summers and winters had passed since Pitt Pack- 
ard drove “her that was Jennie Perkins” to Portland on her 
wedding trip. He had been a good and loyal husband; she 
had been a good and faithful wife ; and never once in the nine- 
teen years had they so much as touched the hem of the garment 
of happiness. 

Huldah the Prophetess lived on in the old house alone. 
Time would have gone slowly and drearily enough had it not 
been for her ruling passion. If the first pout of the week were 
fair, she was hopeful that there was greater chance of rain or 
snow by Saturday ; if it were rainy, she hoped there would be 
a long storm. She kept an elaborate table showing the weather 
on every day of the year. Fair Saturdays were printed in red 
ink, fold Saturdays in jet black. The last days of December 
were generally spent in preparing a succinct statement from 
these daily entries. Then in the month of January a neat 
document, presenting facts and figures, but no word of per- 
sonal comment or communication, was addressed at first to Mr. 
IV. P. Packard, and of late years to W. Pitt Fessenden Pack- 
ard, and sent to Goshen, Indiana. 

jMt. Packard was a good and loyal husband, as I have said, 
but there was certainly no disloyalty in the annual perusal of 
statistical weather tables. That these tables, though made out 
by one of the weaker sex, were accurate and authentic, he had 
reason to believe, because he kept a rigid account of the weather 
himself, and compared Huldah’s yearly record with his own. 
The weather in Pleasant River did not, it is true, agree abso- 
lutely with the weather in Goshen, but the similarity between 
Maine and Indiana Saturdays was remarkable. The first five 
years of Pitt’s married life Huldah bad the advantage, and the 
perusid of her tables afforded Pitt little satisfaction, since it 
proved that her superstitions had some apparent basis of rea- 
son. The next five years his txrrn came, and the fair Saturdays 
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Huldah stood neai- the window winding the old clock. In her 
right hand was a Fanner’s- Almanac. How well he knew the 
yellow cover ! and how like to the Huldah of seventeen was 
the Huldah of thirty-six ! It was incredible that the pangs of 
disappointed love could make so little inroad on a woman’s 
charms. Rosy cheeks, plump figure, clear eyes, with a little 
more snap in them than was necessary for comfort, but not a 
whit too much for beauty ; brown hair curling round her ears 
and temples — what an ornament to a certain house he knew in 
Goshen, Indiana ! 

She closed the wooden door of the clock, and, turning, took 
a generous bite from the side of a mellow August sweeting that 
lay on the table. At this rather inauspicious moment her eye 
caught Pitt's. The sight of her old lover drove all prudence 
and reserve from her mind, and she came to the door with such 
an intoxicating smile and such welcoming hands that he would 
have kissed her then and there even if he had not come to 
Pleasant River for that especial purpose. Of course he forgot 
the speech, but his gestures were convincing, and he mumbled 
a sufficient number of extracts from it to convince Huldah that 
he was in a proper frame of mind — this phrase meaning, to a 
woman, the one in which she can do anything she likes with 
a man. 

They were too old, doubtless, to cry and laugh in each 
other’s arms, and ask forgiveness for past follies, and regret 
the wasted years, and be thankful for present hope and life and 
love ; but that is what they did, old as they were. 

“ I wouldn’t have any business to ask you to marry such a 
dictatorial fool as I used to be, Huldah,” said Pitt, “ but I’ve 
got over considerable of my foolishness, and do say you will j 
say, too, you won’t make me wait any longer, but marry me 
Sunday or Monday. This is Thursday, and I must be back in 
Goshen next week at this time. Will you, Huldah ? ” 

Huldah blushed, but shook her head. She looked lovely 
w'hen she blushed, and she hadn’t lost the trick of it even at 
thirty-six. 

“ I Imow it’s soon, hut never mind getting ready. If you 
won’t say Monday, make it Tuesday — do.” 

She shook her head again. 

“ Wednesday, then? J)o say Wednesday, Huldy dear 1 ” 

The same smile of gentle negation. 

He dropped her hand disconsolately. “Then I’ll have to 
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come back at Christmas time, I s’pose. It’s just my busy sea- 
soruoTor I would stay right hex. on this doors ep xh you 
was ready, for it seems to me as if I d been waiting y 
ever since I was born, and couldn’t get you too soon. 

» Do you really want me to marry you so mucU, riu - 
“ Never wanted anything so bad in my life.’’ 

“Didn’t you wonder I wasn’t more surprised to see you 

to-day?” _ . » 

“ Nothing surprises me in women loins. , , , „ 

“Well, it was because I’ve dreamed of a funeral three mghts 

runninfit. Do vou know what that s a sign of. , , , „ 

Pitt never winked an eyelash ; he had learned his es • 
With a sigh of relief that his respected stepmother was o 
hearing, he responded easily, “I s’pose it’s a sign somebotty 

dead or going to die.” . 

“No, it isn’t ; dreams go by contraries. It s a sign tn 

going to be a wedding.” 

“I’m glad to know that much, but I wish while yo 
about it you’d have dreamed a little more and found out w 
the wed^ng was going to he.” 

“I did; and if you weren’t the stupidest man auv y 
could guess.” 

“I know I’m slow-witted,” said Pitt, meekly, for he wa ^ 
a mood to endure anything, “but I’ve asked you to have m 
on every day there is except the one I’m afraid to name. 

“ Yon know I’ve had plenty of offers.” , 

“Unless all the men folks are blind you must have ha 
thousand, Huldah.” , 

Huldah was distinctly pleased. As a matter of fact s 
had had only five ; but five offers in the State of Maine 
a superhuman power of attraction not to be measured by 
casual reader. _ 

“Are you sorry you called me a mass of superstition. 

“ I wish I’d been horsewhipped where I stood.” 

“Very well, then. The first time yon wouldn’t marry 
all unless you could have me Friday, and of course I wou 
take you Friday under those circumstances. Now you say 
glad and willing to marry me any day in the week, and. so 
choose Friday of my own accord. I’U marry you to-mori 
Pitt ; and ” — here she darted a roguishly sibylline glairs 
the clouds — “I have a waterproof. Have you an nm I's 
for Saturday? ” 
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Pitt took her at her word, you may be sure, aud married 
her the nest day, but I wish you could have seen it rain on 
Saturday ! There never was such a storm in Pleasant River. 
The road to the Edgewood station was a raging flood; but 
though the bride and groom were drenched to the skin they 
didn’t take cold; they were too happy. Love within is a 
beautiful counter-irritant. 

Huldah didn’t mind waiting a little matter of nineteen 
years so long as her maiden flag sank in a sea of triumph at 
the end ; and it is but simple justice to an erring but attractive 
woman to remark that she never said “I told you so” to her 
husband. 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN. 

By SIDNEY LANIEB. 

[ 1842 - 1881 .] 

GAooms of the live oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs, — 

Emerald twilights, — 

Yirginal shy lights, 

^V'rought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows. 

When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear, dark woods. 

Of the heavenly woods and glades. 

That run to the radiant marginal sand beach within 
The wide sea marshes of Glynn ; — 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday fire, — . 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire. 

Chamber from chamber parted Avith wavering arras of leaves, — 
Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that grieves. 
Pure Avith a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill Avith good ; — 

0 braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noonday sun of the June day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I held yon fast in mine ; 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest. 

And the sun is await at the ponderous gate of the West, 
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And tke slant yellow beam down tbe wood aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream, — 

Ay, now, when my sonl all day hath drunken the soul of the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound of the 
stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 

And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know. 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within, 

That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn 

Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought me of yore, 
When length was fatigue, and w'hen breadth was but bitterness sore. 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary nnnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain, — 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of space. 

To the edge of the wood I am drawn, 1 am drawn, 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest dark : — 

So: 

Affable live oak, leaning low, — 

'^ns with your favor — soft, with a reverend hand, 
i^ot lightly touching your person. Lord of the land'.) 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 
On the firm-packed sand. 

Free 

By a w orld of marsh that borders a world of sea. 


Sinunus southward and sinuous northward the shimmering band 
Of the sand beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds 
of the land. 


Inward and outward to northward and southward the 

TTnrrQ-rt oii/l 


As a 


Deacu 




imger aud curl 

silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm 
sweet limbs of a girl, 
sweiwing, evermore curving again into sight, 
y sand beach wavers away to a dim gray looping of light- 
And what if behind me to westward the wall of the woods stands 
high? 

'^e world lies east ; how ample, the marsh and the sea and the sky ! 
A league a league of marsh grass, waist-high, broad in the blade, 
a. height, and unflecked with a light or a shade, 
Srteteh leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 
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Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea ? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn. 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing withholding and 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea ! 
Tolerant plains, that suffer' the sea and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and sjjan like tlie catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 

As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God : 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ■’twist the marsh and the 
skies : 

By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatne.ss of God : 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness wthin 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh; lo, out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast : full soon the time of the flood tide must be : 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the ■uttermost creeks and the low-lying 
lanes. 

And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun ! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 

’Twixt the roots of the sod ; the blades of the marsh grass stir ; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whir ; 

Passeth, and all is still ; and the currents cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be ! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height : 

And it is night. 
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ABd now from rlie Yast ox the Lord -sriU the ^texs of sleep 

Boll in OTX the sotsls of men, 

But “ho viU reveal to our xraking hen 
The forms than s-rrun and the shapes that creep 

Under the -waters or sleep / , riao 

And I trould I coda hnotr xrhat swimmeth helovr when th 

On the and the hreadth of the marrelons marshes ot Glynn- 
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-Golden Bod” 
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Bachelor Jfaid 
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' -As Old 


and 


01 


Fnoji the beginning, the wars between the ahorigines 
the pioneers had been bitter, brutal, tmrelenting; tie 
Kereheval, Doddridge, Withers, and other border his 
black with horrors committed on both sides in the stmie- 


For 

death 


the white man who had to avenge torture worse than 
indicted upon -whole families of captured Colonists; w ° 
continually before him the trail of fire, the funeral 
burning spjlinters, the gantlet, — and that, not for 
only, but for his wife and ehlldren, should he, not his 
succumb — fought accordingly'. Sleepj hrohen by a -n^ 

— a torch put to his home — a household, dragged shu 
into tb-a darkness of the forest, from whom the .y. 

tomahawk was withheld, — such images did not inspira lo-Ot 


•Co; 


X-ittfhs-oCi, 


.Co, 
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anee in the man haunted bj them, when there came to him a 
chance of ridding the world of an Indian I 

After the close of the French-Indian war, there had been 
an interval of peace between the races j and the settlers of the 
Beautiful western Virginia vallejs, and beyond the Alleghanies 
111 the direction of the Ohio, had begun to breathe freer of their 
nightmare. But in April, 17T4, occurred at Yellow Creek, on 
®e Ohio River, an a&uy, the subject of fierce controverey in 
Southern Colonial history, and generally acknowledged to have 
been the immediate cause of “ Lord Danmore’s war.” A party 
Big Kniyes (Virginians), smarting under a wrong done to 
fheir traders, had attacked and cruelly butchered the family or 
Bogan, a renowned chief of the Mingoes, who had- hitherto 
shown to the white men only the nohlest side of the savage 
character, The hrsfc result of this disastrous action had. be^eii 


reprisal from the exasperated Mingoes upon the * 

ti'aveler named Jones, who, captured with . 

ioiru of the Mingo captain, White Byes, 
and distributed upon tbe -bushes in j.j.,iioo” 

to his iw. ttot 
Won to resound ogiiin in the forests ot t w 

parties, sallying from the Indian t > cxpedi- 

with hunters and wayfarers, then P’-'®.®®® . i.nmes. Again . 

tions to bmay the peaceful ^s8fctlersj®^^JjJ,j^^^g 


were men at the plow snatched away t ,,, -j-focs; again 
ment, leaving hapless families to the “®®®y , foi(. warned 
iifere women and childrea— fort®®®;^® °.-„£(iad forts buiR at 
yseafc hastily into the shelter of o tomahawk ruled 

intervals along the border; again fire > fluttered 

supremo in Indian camps, and tiom 
fringes of gory scalps. p^.rties sent J 


At this crisis, one of the scoutni 


iv lonely 'f t search of a 

hen their 


government lY-as \ ‘ u-^h underbrush m 

break, they had struggled Bwe®^ ^,eavens wliu* s..... 

iostti-ail; the summer sun w. 

captain came ci-ashmg hue j - .puao— for it i'"®* . 

hem making a 

hours since they last toted foe ^ leading to tkir dcs- 
ha laid at length ® they n^'^t e®t and drink 

tination, .i house ‘V‘ on their way. 
and rest bofote goin..j vuluatecrs under RoUc Poytlnc-iii 
They were a b.mu 
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all older tlian lie, mostly neighbor, known and ti’usted since 
bis cbildhood, and at present occupied in cutting strips from 
a deerskin upon wMcb to chew as they resumed tbe march. 
The glorious news of shelter and refreshment within reach 
put into them fresh strength, and joyfully they rose to their 
feet. 

“I alius said you wus a heap sight hetter’n a hound, Cap’n,” 
observed a tall young mountaineer named Adams, who had 
gro^vn up with EoKe. 

HoKe did not waste words in answer — and, breaking camp, 
the men strode after him, emerging soon upon a plateau whence 
they could plainly see the narrow zigzag of a path leading, at 
some distance farther on, down from the ledge to a fertile valley 
nestling between protecting walls of rock. It was a grand view 
that burst upon them at this exit from the woods. Far as the 
eye could reach, there were woods clothing heights, mountains 
beyond mountains — a sea of ridges, growing bluer as they 
receded from the eye, forty or fifty miles away, till blent with 
the azure of the sky. Down in the rich verdure of the valley 
^ the gleaming thread of a little river, at which RoLfe, paus- 
ing, looked approvingly. 

I fished there, lastyear,'* he said, “ and I thought I couldn’t 
mistake about this trail. A Kttle farther aloncr the ledge there’s 
an easy drop from the rocks into the hushes and ’twHl be a short 
cuc^ to reach the path. I remember ’twas at that spot I first 
espied Robertson’s, or, at least, the smoke from his chimney 
curling above tbe trees.” 

^1, r ^ ? welcome sight, Cap’n,” said Adams, “for men 
that have not had the luck to kiU a turkey, or so much as a 
snake, smce day before yesterday. I reckon we can’t go much 
turtber on a diet o’ sassafras leaves and buck leather.” 

rushing ahead, a ten-minutes walk brought them to tbe 
pomt m^cated by their leader. While the men, with the glee 
01 ac 00 prepared to let themselves down from the rocky 
bastion, Roife, who had been searching the valley with his gaze, 

stopped them with a gesture. He wanted to make sure before 
he spoke. 

" Robertson’s house is there — was there I ” he said hoarsely, 
a ahade ot pxillor coming under the bronze of his cheek. "As 
you ..Cc, there is smoke, but not from machinery.” 

Ittvoluatarily the men stiffened and drew together. At 
-hat moment, a cock crew in the clearing toward which all eyes 
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were strained. This homely note was followed by the bleating 
of a calf. 

“ Come on. We may not be too late,” said Rolfe, briefly. 

Forgetful of hunger and fatigue, the scouts, falling one by 
one into the jungle of mountain laurel beneath them, picked 
theii’ way without noise along the slope and to the path. Nob 
a soimd broke the stillness of the scene but the repeated bleat- 
ing of the calf. Crossing the river upon the stones strewing 
its bed, they passed through a bit of half-cleared woods, into a 
rocky pasture where a couple of sheep were grazing, and there 
stopped appalled. 

There was no room to doubt the fate of the house and family 
of Eobertson. All that remained was a heap of smoldering 
ashes and charred floor beams, under a grove of burnt or smoke- 
blackened pines. On either side of what had been the doorway, 
stakes stuck into the ground bore that which is best left unde- 
scribed. 

Eolfe, to whom the simple, kindly owners of the place had 
given welcome the year before, examined the premises with 
black fury in his heart. Stooping over the doors tone, he lifted 
fi’om it an Indian war club, to which was secured, by plaited 
horsehair’, a letter, 'wi’itten, to his surprise, in a fair English 
hand. 

“As I supposed — -a ‘War Message,’ ” he said, glancing at 
the sheet ; then read it aloud, as follows ; — 

“Cavtaxx Okesap, — What did you kill my people on Yellow 
Creek for? The white people killed my kin on Conestoga a great 
while ago, and I thought nothing of that. But you killed my kin 
again on Yellow Creek and took my cousin prisoner. Then I 
thought I must kill, too, and I have been three times to war, since ; 
but tlie Indians are not angry — only myself. 

“Captaiit Joiur hoGAy.” 

“Logan! It is Logan, then, who is on the warpath,” ex- 
claimed the young captain. “Good God! What have those 
men to answer for, who flred the shots ut Yellow Creek?” 

While his scouts, who, ransacking the ruins of a henhouse, 
had unearthed some, fowls caught in the flames and cooked in 
their feathers, fell eagerly upon this food, Eolfe, after swallow- 
ing a few mouthfuls, and quenching his thirst at the river, 
thought over the grave situation. His plain duty was, at once, 
to carry Logan’s message and token to the count}’’ lieutenant at 
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Fincastle, many miles away ; and to ask for soldiers to guard 
those parts of this unhappy country not already fallen a victim 
to the Indians on the warpath. But his thoughts had fiown 
to a little sequestered cabin in the woods, out of the line the 
savages would be likely to take — another stopping place of 
his expedition of the year before. In that humble abode dwelt 
a widow, sore bestead to wring sustenance from the soil, with 
her two daughters, and a son of fourteen, a manly lad who had 
acted as Rolfe’s guide. Common humanity called upon him to 
go to look after them and, if possible, convey them to a fort for 
refuge. To Adams, therefore, the stalwart and trusty moun- 
taineer, who could go at a dog’s trot all day, and hardly feel 
the fatigue; who knew the secrets of the wilderness almost as 
well as Rolfe did; who, upon reaching a horse and a country 
road, would ride until he dropped, before slacking speed in the 
delivery of the message, — was intrusted Logan’s club and 
letter; and Adams, accordingly, set off on the return. Then 
she five who were left to follow up the war trail made speed 
to take a bypath known to Rolfe, connecting Robertson’s farm 
with that of the Widow Baker. 

A few miles of easy going brought them to the clearing, 
before entering which Rolfe, keeping back his men, went ahead 
to reconnoiter. Alas! an ominous hush brooded around the 
spot! In a green ring of tm-f, trampled and blackened, another 
pile of ashes was sending up dull puffs of smoke. There was 
one difference. In this case, there was no horrid spectacle such 
as had sickened them in the other. Nothing was to be seen of 
any human being. 

“The devils have carried them away,” remarked the Cap- 
tain, after a brief, dreadful silence. The shock of this disap- 
pointment quite took the nerve out of him; and, throwing 
himself exhausted on the ground, he pondered over the course 
it was now best for him to take. To push fnrtber with four 
men toward the Indian country seemed madness; and yet, if 
there were a chance to rescue these unfortunates, where was 
the man among them who would hold back? 

While their captain thought it out, the men were busy 
exploring the poor remains of the widow’s habitation with the 
hope of finding food. Rewarded by the joyful discovery of a 
bag of dried com, and a few hens’ eggs, with some young pota- 
t^s from the field, their spirits rose magically. With no great 
enort, a fire was kindled, the scouts laughing and joking over 
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tlioir camp cookery, as if Iko tragedy of the place had never 
Ijeeu. Kolfe, only, although he ate with them, was a prey to 
gloom. Ho had but just resolved to go on, cost what it might, 
when a movement in the underwood at the edge of the clearing 
attracted him. Ititlo to shoulder he was about to fire, but was 
stopped by a pitiful cry for mercy; aud a figure, tattered with 
briers, bleeding, soiled yet still recognizable as a white boy, 
staggered out of the thicket, ran toward them, aud fell sense- 
less at their feet. 

Rolfe, who had recognized the widow’s son, succeeded iu 
restoring him to consciousness; aud when the lad could tell 
his wretched tale, the men listened to it in swelling wrath aud 
pibj'. Young Baker had been hoeing in the potato patch, the 
day before,, when the Indians fell upon their house like a light- 
ning flash in a clear sky. He had not been able to reach his 
mother and two sisters, who were seized, hound, and carried 
away, the stock driven before them, the house and buildings 
fired; and then tlie lad, who expected to be tomahawked upon 
the spot, was loaded down with a Dutch oven belonging to his 
mother, which his captor, a young brave, ordered him to carry, 
although he could hardly stagger beneath its weight. In this 
way, they had walked for a long time, and, at the first camp, 
Baker had pleaded iu vain for leave to rejoin his mother and 
sistem. The Indians, giving him to understand that he rvould 
never see them again, had, after eating, settled themselves to 
look on, while they made the lad collect wood and dead leaves 
to lay in a circle round a tree. Baker, who like other Valley 
hoys, had heard of the torture this preluded, again gave himself 
up for lost. But as his captoi-s were beginning to lash him with 
a loose thong to the tree, intending to make him run, back and 
forth, around it in a circle of fire until he should drop dead, 
they were interrupted by the arrival of a great chief, who de- 
clared the boy was his. This chief proved to be none other 
than the famous Logan, known to have previously saved in the 
same Avay a white man named Robinson, around whose waist 
he had tied a belt of wampum, in token that tlie prisoner was 
not to be harmed. Upon Logan’s interposition, Baker had 
been put iu charge of an old squaw, who tied up his wounds 
and cuts with a healing salve, gave him to eat and drink, and 
put him, still bound, to sleep in her tent. In the night. Baker 
had received a visit from Eobinsoii, Logan’s adopted “cousin,” 
who told him it was ho whom Logan had directed to write the 
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sought; luxd pveseutly dioy oaiuo upon tlio body of tlio bi-avo 
sbiiu by Baker, lying in a sort of state, preparatory to removal. 

•‘So nuiolx for little Bivkor’s score,” said tko Captain, draw- 
ing a bi'oatlx of relief. Bxxt Iio coxxld not rid himself of tho 
tlxoxxglxt of the liapless Avomeu. The fanoj' of Betty ixnii May 
ixx sxxelx predieivxiXQUt arapt ixxto his braixx luxd haunted it. If 
there were bxxt oxxo ohaixoe ixi a Ixxxixdrod of rescuing the poor 
soxxls, ho would xxob hold bade fx-oxxx attempting it. And ixgaixx 
tho scouts agreed with hixn. 

Tlioy spout the day at rest in a secluded thidcot, sleeping 
and watohing b^'- turns. Dried venison from tho Indiaix caxxxp 
they had bx'ought away ixx abuxxdauco for uuotlier hearty meal. 
That night, also, was passed in oreopiug, listening, holding 
their breath at tho oraoklo of a twig. 

^Vt last, at daybreak, tlxeir stealth^' progress was i-owavded 
by tho ilidvor of a distant o.axnp fire. Bolfo, his heart thxxmping 
his ribs Avith oxoitonxont, stiMued his gaze to ascertain thqsixo 
of tho force; axxd, leaving the otlxers Avith loaded rities pointed 
toward tho eanxp, ha skirted it oaxxtxonsly ixx tlxo reax\ As tlxo 
faixxt light groAV brighter ixx tho Avood, ho saAV distixxotly that 
tho Indiiuxs, how ixxiuxy ho kuoAv xxot, Avero asleep. Presently 
axA old womaxx who had bcaix pixttiixg fuel on tlxo fire stepped 
back into a riide shelter ixxado of blaixlcets, and called some one 
within to coiiio to her assistxxnce. A girl Avith loose yellow 
hair, ixxoviug like a sleepwalker, omoiged fioui the tent, ixx 
AYhix.so pixllid face Bolfo recognized Peggy B.alcer; axxd, putting 
aix iroix pot into her hixuds, the squaw direoted her to go to tho 
water sixlo xxxxd till it. 

The girl obeying xueohanically, Bolfo Avatohod her go down 
a path eoncoxlod ly bushes, to tho stroixm ; improving his oppor- 
txxnity, ho followed and, seizing lior in his ju-ms, besought her 
to nxidco xio sound, if she Avouhl not sixcrilico them both. Then, 
cax'xying her hack by tho Avay ho had come, ho rejoined his men, 
suid tlioy at once began tlxo rctx-eat. 

There Avas not a minute to bo lost, since at tho fix-sfc alarm 
of tho girl’s absence, a scaxch Avouhl ho mailo for her. Picking 
their Avay Avith px-aoticod feet OA'or scattoreil roolcs and bog and 
briox', half xlmgging, half carxyiiig, the girl between them, they 
asoertaiixeil from her that tho ludiaxis hatl found out the killing 
of their men tlxo day before, and, in consequence, AX'ero to-day 
to attack a sottlouient of farmer folk some miles further up tho 
valley,’ A question as to tho Avhei-eixbouts of her mother ami 
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sister brought Eolfe a ghastly answer. This one had been 
spared, because of her youth and vigor, to be a servant to the 
squaws. 

With these facts in mind, the young Captain realized that 
his chances of escape with the rescued prisoner vrere vei^*, very 
slight. Peggy Baker, who had now recovered from the shock 
of her friendly abduction, begged to be allowed to march beside 
them, and proved herself to be as plucky as she was patient. 
As their course on the retreat ran parallel with the river, here 
widened between steep banks, and swollen tvitb recent heavy 
rains, there was no hope of escaping pursuit; and, before long, 
they knew the Indians were upon their trail. 

When the soimd of the battle yell drew nearer, lioLie braced 
himself for action. Gmng the girl a weapon, and bidding her 
fly for her life in the direction of her home, he put his men into 
ambuscade behind a mass of brushwood and fallen trees. 

“Swift death, an honest bullet in the brain, who fear’s 
them?” he said, as the horrid hand approached. “’Tis the 
stake, hoys, the burning splinters, we have got to fif^ht, so — 
fire!” 

Two of Eolfe's men fell in the ensuing skirmish, but owing 
to their protected situation, not rmtil after the scouts had strewn 
the forest carpet with dead braves. A party of Indians coming 
around to the rear dislodged them, and, with foes on both sides, 
the Virginians at last gave up the fight and fled, two of the sur- 
vivors escaping in the woods. Rolfe, the daring leader, who 
had worked such havoc in the Indian ranks, the especial object 
of their wrath, was cut off and driven before a whirlwind of 
savage runners. On the river’s hank, near the steep verge of 
the stream, here a boiling torrent, the Mingoes, now certain 
of their prey, threw down their guns, and moved up to close 
in a ring around him, flourishing their tomahawks. But Rolfe, 
casting a glance at the chasm, exceeding twent^r feet in breadth, 
gathered his fuR strength, and, suddenly running to the edge 
of the bluff, with the activity of a panther leaped out of their 
grasp. When the Indians, crowding to the cliff, looked down, 
expecting to see their enemy struggling helpRss in the flood, 
they beheld him, instead, landed safely upon bis feet upon the 
lower shore, opposite, where, quick as light, he turned to con- 
front them with his rifle. 

At no moment had Rolfe considered his peril greater than 
at this. But while the savages made haste to pick up their 
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own guns, a chief of lofty figure who had been foremost in the 
pursuit stood on the edge of the chasm, and waved them back, 
calling out to Rolfe in English: — 

“ Good jump ! Captain make good jump ! ” 

Eolfe lowered his rifle in astonishment. Although he had 
never laid eyes upon the son of Shitellemus, who had so long 
been in the confidence of the government and of the Sis hTations, 
as an arbitrator of disputes, he could not doubt this stately being 
was the famous Logan. 

“ You go this time safe. Captain,” resumed the chief. “ You 
track me, you kill my men, you steal my prisoner, but in fair- 
fight. You fought well; you jumped like a deer, and you are 
fit to be a brave; so I let you go. But tell your people that I 
have not done killing, yet. If I believed in them I would not 
kill, but I believe no more. The next time I get you while I 
am killing, you do not go free.” 

So saying, the Indian turned and stalked away, followed by 
his band. In the deep forest, Rolfe heard presently arising the 
death chant oyer the bodies of their slain. 

The portion of the great woods in which Eolfe now found 
himself isolated was, on his aide of the river, almost untrodden 
by the foot of man; hut, inured to solitude in nature, to nights 
and days at large, to finding his way by guidance of the sun 
and stars, this did not serve to depress him. His hope that 
poor Peggy Baker and his tw-o surviving comrades had escaped 
unhurt, the possibility that the Indians were now moving in 
an opposite direction from the fugitives, and a determination 
to cross the stream again and return to the settlements as soon 
as he should think the attempt safe, relaxed for a time the tense 
strain of his nerves. That he should, meantime, he counted 
by his friends the victim of a miberable death w^as a foregone 
conclusion. But Eolfe could afford to be cheerful about that! 

Presently, for the first time, he became conscious of a wound 
in the hip and a twist in the ankle, these bars to progress mak- 
ing him feel very grave. He limped for a while, paused, 
limped more painfully, and then sat down on a bank of moss, 
covering the roots of a great pine tree that hung its branches 
over the river’s brink. Quenching his thirst by crawling down 
to scoop water with his hand, he returned, yielded to the invi- 
tation of the verdant couch beneath, and sank into its deejt 
elastic mattress. Here subtle sleep overtook him, and tried to 
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blot out all cares from bis brain; but fever, interposing, sent 
new images and fancies trooping tbrongb it. Amid tbe scenes 
of black tragedy tbat haunted him, his dreams were filled with 
his Cousin Betty. Betty mocking, Betty smiling, enticing in 
her ripe young beauty, then evading him as he drew near. In 
the murmur of the stream, he caught his name spoken by tier; 
in the wind passing through the piues, her sigh over his mis- 
fortunes. Opening his eyes, he expected to find her at his 
side, her cool hand resting on his head; then, disappointed, 
fell asleep again; and lol it was not Betty after all, who sat 
by and soothed him, but loving little May. 

“May! May! You won’t foisake me, dear?” he pleaded, 
in the despair of tortured dreams; then started, broad awake, 
to hear only the voice of the wilderness at night. It was clear, 
and the stars shone through the canopy of leaves. He felt sore, 
stiff, confused, but still master of himself. Again he crawled 
down to drink, and returned to lie on his back, staring upward, 
and wondering if this were to be the end of his bright hopes 
and strong ambition for a soldier’s life. To die, starving, in 
the trackless woods where it might be years before a wayferer 
would find his bones, if ever. Better to have fallen in the 
sMrmish yesterday, with the Indiaim, bullets singing around 
his ears! 

Then his thoughts played with the effect of his loss upon 
individuals. His mother, stem, cold, unselfish in her devotion, 
might mourn, but no ohe would see her tears. His uncles were 
too much like her to give token of any grief. His cousins, far 
away at happy, sheltered Vue de I’Ean, the generous Colonel, 
kind if hasty Cousin Bess, the household, the stablemen, all 
would remember him in sorrow, and speak gently of his presence 
in their home. His General would say he had done well. 
That was something, that was much; Rolfe could even die for 
that, he thought, turning laboriously on his bed, with an im- 
pulse of soldier’s pride swelling in his stout young heart. But 
Betty — that pricked him sorely! Betty! Elower would get 
her, Bolfe had not a doubt. Slower was worthy of her — a 
gentleman — a soldier — with a place in the world fit to offer 
the peerless Rose of the Potomac, as he had heard her called. 
Ah! well. It was little to Rolfe now. Provided Flower made 
Betty happy, it was little to a man so near to the last gasp. 

Again his fancy took up little May. True-hearted, merry, 
imperious, tender little May. What a wife she would make 
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for somebody, one day! What a comrade to %bt life's battles 
with. Rolfe hoped his mother would remember to send to May 
the parcel of choice skins he had cured and had set aside for her 
on a cupboard shelf in the Lodge, the third shelf in the left- 
hand cupboard. Then Rolfe fell asleep again to dream of 
Logan’s majestic figure, standing facing him upon the cliff. 


PRISCILLA.i 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

(From “ Three Heroines of New England Romance.") 

[Harbiet EnizAncTH (Prescott) Spofeorr : An American author ; bom 
at Calais, Ale., April 3, 1836, the daughter of Joseph E. Prescott. She was 
taken in her early youth to Eewburyport, Alass., and in 1865 was married to 
Mr. Richard Spofford, a laTvyer of Boston. Her first story, "In a Cellar," was 
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reputation. Her subsequent writings include : “Sir Rohan’s Ghost" (1869), 
“The .lUnher Gods” (1803), “Azarian” (18C8), “New England Legends” 
(1871), “TheTliiet in the Night” (1872), “The ilarquis of Carabas" (1882), 
“Poems" (1882), “Hester Stanley at St. Mark’s" (1883), “Ballads about 
Authors" (1888), “A Alaster Spirit” (1888), “House and Hearth" (1891), 
and “In Titian’s Garden” (1897).] 

The swallow with, summer 
"Will wing o’er the seas. 

The wind that I sigh to 
Will -visit thy trees, 

The ship that it hastens 
Thy ports -wiU contain, 

But me — I shall never 
See England again ! 

I often fancy John Alden, and others, too, among his com- 
panions of kindly fame, wandering do-\vn the long Plymouth 
beach and murmuring to themselves thoughts like these. And 
I like to look in the annals of the gentle Pilgrims and the 
sterner Puritans for any pages where one may find mufSed for 
a moment the strain of high emprise which wins our awe and 
our praise, but not so surely our love iTl access on their 

1 Copyright, 1891, by Edmund H. C- . >. sion of Littla, 

Brown & Co. *i‘ i 
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more kuman side to tke men and -women wko lived tke noblest 
romance in all kistory. ... 

Certainly Jliles Standisk was not of tke demigods, if ke 
was of tke keroes. Z^o Puritan ascetic ke, by nature or belief. 
One might imagine kirn some soul that failed to find incarna- 
tion among tke captains and pirates of the great Elizabeth’s 
time, tke Paleighs and Drakes and Frobishers, and wko, com- 
ing along a hundred years too late, did kis best to repair the 
mistake. A choleric fellow, who had quarreled -with kis kin, 
and held himself -mronged by them of his patrimony j of a 
quarrelsome race, indeed, that had long divided itself into tke 
Catholic Standiskes of Standisk and tke Protestant Standiskes 
of Duxbury ; a soldier wko served the Queen in a foreign gar- 
rison, and of habits and tastes the more emphasized because 
ke was a little man ; supposed never to have been of tke same 
communion as those with whom ke cast in his lot, — it is not 
easy to see tke reason of his attracrion to the Pfigrims in Hol- 
land. Perhaps ke chose his wife, Kose, from among them, and 
so united himself to them ; if not that, then possibly she her- 
self may have been inclined to their faith, and have drawn him 
■nuth her ; or it may have been that kis doughty spirit could 
not brook to see oppression, and must needs espouse and cham- 
pion the side crushed by authority. For tke rest, at the age 
of thirty-five the love of adventure was stiU an active passion 
with him. That ke -was of quick but not deep affections is 
plain from the swiftness with which ke would fain have con- 
soled himself after tke death of Rose, his "wife ; and, that effort 
failing, by his sending to England for his wife’s sister, Barbara, 
as it is supposed, and marrying her out of hand. That he was 
behind the spirit of the movement -nith which he was connected 
may be judged by his bringing home and setting up the gory 
head of his conquered foe ; for although he was not alone in 
that retrograde act, since he only did what he had been ordered 
to do by the elders, yet the holy John Robinson, the inspirer 
and conscience of them aU, cried out at that, “ Oh that he had 
converted some before he Idlled any 1 ” Nevertheless, that and 
other bloody deeds seem to have been thoroughly informed 
with his own satisfaction in them. His armor, his sword, his 
inconceivable courage, his rough piety, that “ swore a prayer 
or -two,” — ah give a flavor of even earlier times to the story 
of his day, and bring into the life v/hen certain dainties were 
forbidden, as smacking of Papistry, a goodly flhvor of wassail 
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bowli}, and a certain powerful reminiscence of the troops in 
Fiundors. 

That such a nature as the fiery Captain’s could not exist 
without the soothing touch of love, could not brook loneliness, 
and could not endure grief, but must needs arm himself with 
forgetfulness and a new love when sorrow came to him in the 
loss of the old, is of coui’se to be expected. If he were a little 
precipitate in asking for Priscilla’s affection before Rose had 
been in her unnamed grave three months, something of the 
blame is due to the condition of the colony, which made senti- 
mental considerations of less value than practical ones, — an 
evident fact, when Mr. Winslow almost immediately on the 
death of his wife mai-ried tlie mother of Peregrine White, not 
two months a widow, hardly more a mother. 

Apparently there were not a great many young girls in 
the little company. The gentle PrisciUa Mullins and the high- 
minded Maiy Clnlton were the most prominent ones, at any 
rate. One Imow-s instinctively that it would not be Mary 
Chilton towards whom the soldier would be drawn, — the dar- 
ing and spirited girl who must be the first to spring ashore 
when the boat touched land. It is true that John Alden’s de- 
scendants ungallantly declare that he was before her in that 
act } but no one disputes her claim to be the first Avoman whose 
foot touched shore ; and that is quite enough for one who loves 
to think of her and of the noble and sei’ene Ann Hutchinson as 
the far-away mothers of the loftiest and loveliest soul she ever 
knew. . . . 

One might suppose that PriscUla, gentle as tradition repre- 
sents her, would have been attracted by the fire and spirit of 
the brave Captain. But perhaps she Avas not so very gentle. 
Was there a spice of feminine coquetry in her famous speech 
to John Alden, for allcher sweet Puritanism ? Or was it that 
she understood the dignity and worth of womanhood, and was 
the first in this neAV land to take her stand upon it? 

The whole story of the courtship Avhich her two lovers paid 
to her is a bit of human nature suddenly revealing itself in the 
flame of a great passion, — a mighty drama moving before us, 
and a chance light thrown upon the stage gmng the life and 
motion of a scene Avithin a scene. There is a touching quality 
in the modest feeling of the soldier ; he is still a young man, 
not at aU grizzled, or old, or gray, as the poet paints him, — 
perhaps thirty-five or thirty-six years old. Daring death at 
20 
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every daily exposure of the colony to dangers from disease, 
from the tomahawk, from the sea, from the forest, always the 
one to go foremost and receive the brunt, to put his own life 
and safety a barrier against the common enemy, — yet he shrank 
from telling a girl that she had fired his inflammable heart, and 
would fain let her know the fact by the one who, if he has left 
no record of polished tongue or ready phrase, was the one be 
loved as the hero loves the man of peace, the one wko loved 
him equally, — the youth of twenty-three v/hose “countenance 
of gospel looks ” conld hardly at that time have carried in its 
delicate lineaments much of the greatness of nature that may 
have belonged to the ancestor of two of our Presidents. 

For the purposes of romance, fathers and mothers are often 
much in the way; and the poet and the romancer, with a reck- 
less disregard of the life and safety of Mr. William Mullins, 
her respected parent, represent Priscilla as orphaned while her 
father was yet alive. It was to ilr. Mullins that John Alden, 
tom between duty and passion, and doubtless pale with suffer- 
ing, presented the Captain’s claims. If the matter was urged 
rather perfunctorily, Mr. Mullins seemed not to have noticed 
it, as he gave his ready consent. But we may be confident; 
that Priscilla did ; and that, after all, maidenly delicacy would 
never have suffered her to utter her historic words, “ Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John ? ” if the deadly sinking of his 
heart had not been evident in his downcast face. Does it 
need any chronicle to tell ns what a flame of joy shot through 
John Alden’s heart at the instant of those words, — what an 
icy wave of despair quenched it, — what a horror of shame 
overcame Prisdlla till her blushes became a pain ? For when 
she had dared so much, and dared in vain, what else but shamft 
could be her portion ? 

They must have been dark days that followed for the two 
young lovers. Can you not see John Alden trying to walk 
away his trouble on the stretch of the long beach, to escape his 
sense of treachery, his sorrow in his friend’s displeasure, his 
joy and his shame together ? 

There, my cloak about my face, 

IJp and down the sands I’d pace. 

Making footprints for the spray 
To wash away. 
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Up and do\m tfxe barren beacbes, 

Round the ragged belts of Jandj 
In along the curving reaches, 

Out along the horns of sand. 

There, too, came Priscilla, -without much doubt, -when the 
closeness of the little cluster of log huts, -within a few feet of 
one another, grew too oppressive, or the notion that others 
looked askance at her, lest in any recklessness of desperation 
the Captain, the mainstay of the colony, threw his life away in 
the daily expeditions he undertook, — came not as girls stroll 
along the shore to gather shells, to -write their names on the 
sand, to pick up the seaweed -with hues like those 

Torn from the scarfs and gonfalons of Kings 
"Who d-well beneath the waters, 

as very likely she had done ere this, but to forget her trouble, 
to diffuse and lose it. For here, added to homesickness and 
horror and impending famine, was a new trouble, worse per- 
haps than all the rest. If her lover had been lost at sea, she 
might have watched for his sail, 

And hope at her yearning heart would knock 
When a sunbeam on a far-off rock 
Married a -wreath of wandering foam. 

But this was more unbearable than loss : she had dishonored 
herself in his eyes; she had betrayed herself, and he had 
scorned her ; and she came to the sea for the comfort which 
nearness to the vast and the infinite always gives. Even that 
was not solitude ; for there, a mile away, lay the “ Mayflower,” 
stOl at anchor, where the spyglass made her prisoner, while 
it was not safe for a lonely girl to tread the shore at night, 
watching the glow of the evening star or the moonswale on the 
sea. Perhaps, with Mary Chilton by her side, or with some of 
the smaller children of the colony, she climbed a MU, protected 
by the minion and the other piece of ordnance, which w'ere 
afterwards mounted on the roof of the rude chxrrch, and looked 
down over the cluster of cabins where now the fair town lies, 
and thought life hard and sorry, and longed, as John AHen 
himself did, for the shelter of Old England. Perhaps she had 
no time for lovesick fancies, anyway, in the growing sickness 
among the people, wMch tasked the strength and love of all ; 
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aud watcHng -with, the sick at night, she thrust aside a 

casement latticed -vnth oiled paper, or chanced to go outside 
the door for fresh water to cool a fevered lip, she sa-w a planet 
rising out of the sea, or the immeasurahle tmiverse of stars 
■wheeling overhead, over desolate shore, and water, and -wilder- 
ness, she felt her own -woe too trivial to be dwelt upon ; and 
when on the third of March her father died and was laid in 
the field where the "wheat was planted over the level graves 
for fear of the Indians, we may he sure that she sa-w" her 
trouble as pare of the cross she was to bear, and waited in 
patience and meekness either till the rumor came of the death 
of Miles Standish in the Indian skirmish, — of which we know 
nothing, — or till John Alden had made it up with his con- 
science and found his chance, not in the crowded little log 
huts, nor on. the open shore, but -witbin the leafy covert of the 
freshly springing wood side, "with none but the fallow deer to 
see them, to put an ead to her unrest. 

Probably that period of bliss now dawned which makes 
most lovers feel themselves lifted into a region just above the 
earth and when they tread on air. It was in the hallowed 
time of this courtship, on the skirts of the deep pine forests, 
that they first happened on the mayflower, the epigea, full of 
the sweetest essence of the earth which lends it her name, and 
felt as if love and youth and joy and innocence had invented 
a flower for them alone, — the deeply ro^ and ineffably fra- 
grant mayflower, that blooms only in the Plymouth woods in 
its pink perfection, and whose breath must have seemed like 
a breath blown out of the open doors of the new life awaiting 
them together. If they had ventured as far as any of the num- 
berless ponds, set like jewels in the ring of the green woods 
about them, something later in their new year, they would 
have found the blushing sahbatia in all its pristine loveliness, 
— the flower most typical of Priscilla herself. 
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Icibor reformers and proliibitionisls for governor of Sfassachusetts. He -was also 
an advocate of woman suHrago and labor and penal reform. His speeches were 
published in 1863. Ha died at Boston, February 2, 1884.] 

He liad been born, a slave on a plantation in tbe north of 
tbe island, — an unmixed negro, — bis father stolen from Africa. 
If anything, therefore, that I say of liim to-night moves your 
admiration, remember, tbe black race claims it all, — we bave 
no part nor lot in it. He was fifty years old at this time. An 
old negro bad taught liim to read. His favorite books were 
Epictetus, Eaynal, jNIilitary Memoirs, Plutarch. In the woods, 
he learned some of the qualities of herbs, and was village doc- 
tor. On the estate, the highest place he ever reached was that 
of coachman. At fifty, lie joined tlie army as phj'sician. Be- 
fore he went he placed liis master and mistress on shipboard, 
freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent 
them to Baltimore, and never afterward did he forget to send 
them, year by year, ample means of support. And I might 
add that, of all the leading negro generals, each one saved the 
man under whose roof he was born, and protected the family. 
[Cheering.] 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here to-night t'o teU 
the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of French- 
men, who find no language rich enough to paint the great cap- 
tain of the nineteenth century. "W ere 1 here to tell you the 
story of Washington, I should take it from your heafts, — you, 
who think no marble white enough on which to carve the name 
of the Father of his Country. [Applause.] I am about to tell 
you the story of a negro who has left hardly one written line. 

I am to glean it from the reluctant testimony of Britons, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, — men who despised him as a negro 
and a slave, and hated him because he had beaten them in many 
a battle. All the materials for his biography are from the lips 
of his enemies. 

About the time he reached the camp, the army had been 
subjected to two insults. First, their commissioners, sum- 
moned to meet the French Committee, were ignominiously and 
insultingly dismissed; and when, afterward, Frangois, their 
general, was summoned to a second conference, and went to it 
on horseback, accompanied by two officers, a young lieutenant, 
who had known him as a slave, angered at seeing him in the 
uniform of an officer, raised his riding whip and struck him over 
the shoulders. If he had been the savage which the negro is 
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painted to us, he had only to breathe the insult to his twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, and they would have trodden out the 
Frenchmen in blood. But the indignant chief rode back in 
silence to his tent, and it was twenty-four hours before his 
troops heard of this insult to their general. Then the word 
went forth, “ Death to every white man ! ” They had fifteen 
hundred prisoners. Ranged in front of the camp, they were 
about to be shot. Toussaint, who had a vein of religious fanat- 
icism, like most great leaders, — like Mohammed, like Napo- 
leon, like Cromwell, like John Brown [cheers], — he could 
preach as well as fight, — mounting a hiUock, and getting the 
ear of the crowd, exclaimed: “Brothers, this blood will not 
wipe out the insult to our chief; only the blood in yonder 
French camp can wipe it out. To shed that is courage ; to 
shed this is cowardice and cruelty beside;” — and he saved 
fifteen hundred lives. [Applause.] 

I cannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. This 
was in 1793. Leap with me over seven years ; come to 1800 ; 
what has he achieved ? He has driven the Spaniard back into 
his own cities, conquered him there, and put the French banner 
over every Spanish town ; and for the first time; and almost 
the last, the island obeys one law. He has put the mulatto 
•under his feet. He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in 
pitched battles, and permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and 
when the French army rose upon Laveaux, their general, and 
put him in chains, Toussaint defeated them, took Laveaux out 
of prison, and put him at the head of his own troops. The 
grateful French in return named him General in Chief. Qet 
homme fait Vouverture partout, said one, — “ Tins man makes an 
opening everywhere,” — hence his soldiers named him L’Ouver- 
ture, the opening. 

This was the work of seven years. Let us pause a moment, 
and find something to measure him by. You remember Macau- 
lay says, comparing Cromwell "with Napoleon, that Cromwell 
showed the greater mihtary genius, if we consider that he never 
saw an army till he was forty, while Napoleon was educated 
from a boy in the best military schools in Europe. Cromwell 
manufactured his own army ; Napoleon at the age of twenty- 
seven was placed at the head of the best troops Europe ever 
saw. They were both successful; but, sa 3 's Macaulay, with 
such disadvantages, the Englishman showed the greater genius. 
Whether j-ou allow the inference or not, you will at least grant 
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that it id 11 fair raotlo of ineasureraenfc. Apply it to Toussaint. 
Ci-omwell never saw an army till lie was forty ; this man never 
saw a soldier till ho was fifty. CroiuweU manufactured Ins 
own army — out of what? Englishmen, — the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, — the best 
blood of the island. And -udth it he conquered what ? English- 
men, — their equals. This man manufactured Ins army out of 
what ? Out of what you call the despicable race of negroes, 
debased, demoralized, by two hundred years of slavery, one 
hundred thousand of them imported into the island within four 
years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to each other. 
Yet out of tliis mixed, and, as you say, despicable mass, he 
forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? At the proudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home conquered 
[cheers] ; at the most warlike blood in Europe, the Ifrenoh, 
and put them imdor his feet ; at the pluckiest blood in Em-ope, 
the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. [Applause.] 
K ow if CromwoU was a general, at least this man was a soldier. 

I know it was a small territory ; it was not as large as the con- 
tineut 5 but it was as large as that Attica which, with Athens 
for a capital, has filled the earth, with its fame for two thou- 
sand years. We measui'e genius by quality, not by quantity. 

Further, — Cromwell was only a soldier ; his fame stops 
there. Not one line in the statute book of Britain can be 
traced to Cromwell ; not one step in the social life of England 
finds its motive power* in his brain. The state he founded 
went down with lum to his grave. But this man no sooner 
put his baud ou the helm of state, than tlie ship steadied with 
an upright keel, and ho began to evince a statesmanship as 
marvelous as his military genius. History says that the most 
statesmanlike act of Napoleon was iiis proclamation of 1802, at 
the Peace of Amiens, when, believing that the indelible loyalty 
of a native-born heart is always a sufficient basis on which to 
found an empire, he said ; “ Frenchmen, come home. I pardon 
the crimes of the last twelve years ; I blot out its parties ; I 
found my throne on the hearts of all Frenchmen,” — and twelve 
years of unclouded success showed how wisely he judged. 
That was in 1802. In 1800 this negro made a proclamation ; 
it runs thus : “Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We never 
meant to take your houses or yoiu* lands. The negro only 
asked that liberty which God gave him. Your houses wait for 
you; yoirr lauds are ready; come and cultivate them;” — 
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p.Tifl from Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, 
the emigrant planters crowded home to enjoy their estates, 
under the plec^ed word that was never hrohen of a victorious 
slave. [Cheers.] 

Again, Carlyle has said, “The natural Hng is one who 
melts ail wills into his owm.” At this moment he turned to 
his armies, — poor, ill-clad, and half -starved, — and said to 
them : “ Go hack and work on these estates you have conquered ; 
for an empire can he founded only on order and industry, and 
yon can learn these virtues only there.” And they went. The 
French Admiral who witnessed the scene said that in a week 
his army melted hack into peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, in 1846, 
Eohert Peel dared to venture, as a matter of practical states- 
manship, the theory of free trade- Adam Smith theorized, the 
French statesmen dreamed, hut no man at the head of affairs 
had ever dared to risk it as a practical measure. Europe 
waited till 1846 before the most practical intellect in the world, 
the English, adopted the great economic formula of unfettered 
trade. But in 1800 this black, with the instinct of statesman- 
ship, said to the committee who were drafting for him a Con- 
stitution : “ Put at the head of the chapter of commerce that 
the ports of St. Domingo are open to the trade of the world.” 
[Cheers.] With lofty indifference to race, superior to all envy 
or prejudice, Toussaint had formed this committee of eight 
white proprietors and one mulatto, — not a soldier nor a negro 
on the list, although Haytian history proves that, with the 
exception of Rigaud, the rarest genius has always been shown 
by pure negroes. 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was poisoned 
on every page of her statute book with religious intolerance, 
when a man could not enter the House of Commons without 
taking an Episcopal communion, when every State in the 
Union, except Rhode Island, was fuU of the intensest religious 
bigotry. This man was a negro. You say that is a super- 
stitions blood. He was tmeducated. You say that makes a 
man narrow-minded- He was a Catholic, ifany say that is 
but another name for intolerance. And yet — negro, Catholic, 
slave — he took his place by the side of Roger Williams, and 
said to his committee : “ Make it the first line of my Constitu- 
tion that I know no difference between religious beliefs.” 
[Applause.] 
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Now, Wue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with me 
to the commencement of the century, and select what statesman 
you please. Let him he either American or European j let him 
have a brain the result of six generations of culture ; let him 
have the ripest training of university routine ; let him add to 
it the better education of practical life ; crown bis temples 
with the silver of seventy years ; and show me the man of 
Saxon lineage-for whom liis most sanguine admirer will wreathe 
a laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on the hrow of 
this negro, — rare military skill, ijrofound knowledge of human 
nature, conteut to blot out all party distinctions, and trust a 
state to the blood of its sons, — anticipating Sir Eobert Peel 
fifty years, and taking his station by the side of Eoger Williams 
before any Englishman or American had won the right ; — and 
yet this is the record which the history of rival states makes 
up for this inspired black of St, Domingo. [Cheers.] 

It was 1801. Tiie Erenclunen who lingered on the island 
described its prosperity'- and order as almost incredible. You 
might trust a child with a bag of gold to go from Samana to 
Port-au-Prince ^^'ithout risk. Peace was in every household ; 
the valleys laughed with fertility ; cultm-e climbed the moun- 
tains ; the commerce of the world was represented in its harboi-s. 
At this time Eiu’ope concluded the Peace of Amiens, and Napo- 
leon took his seat on the tin-one of France. He glanced his 
eyes across the Atlantic, and, with a single stroke of his pen, 
reduced Cayenne and hfavtinique back into chains. He then 
said to his Council, “What shall I do with St. Domingo?” 
The slaveholders said, “ Give it to us.” Napoleon turned to 
the Abbe Gregoire, “ What is your opinion? ” “I think those 
men would change their opinions, if they changed their skins.” 
Colonel Vincent, who had been private secretary to Toussaint, 
wrote a letter to Napoleon, in which he said : “ Sire, leave it 
alone ; it is the happiest spot in your dominions ; God raised 
this man to govern j races melt under his hand. He has saved 
you this island ; for I know of my o-\vn knowledge that, when 
the Republic could not have lifted a finger to prevent it, George 
III. offered him any title and any revenue if he would hold 
the island under the British crown. He refused, and saved it 
for France.” Napoleon tmned away from his Council, and 
is said to have remarked, “ I have sixty thousand idle troops ; 

I must find them something to do.” He meant to say, “I am 
about to seize the crown ; I dare not do it in the faces of sixty 
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thousand repubKcan soldiers : I must give them -work at a dis- 
tance to do.” The gossip of Paris gives another reason for 
his expedition against St. Domingo. It is said that the satirists 
of Paris had christened Toussaint, the Black Napoleon; and 
Bonaparte hated his black shadow. T oussaint had unfortunately 
once addressed him a letter, “ The first of the blacks to the fii’st 
of the whites.” He did not like the comparison. You would 
think it too slight a motive. But let me remind you of the pres- 
ent Napoleon, that when the epigi’ammatists of Paris christened 
his wasteful and tasteless expense at Versailles, Soiilouquerie, 
from the name of Soulouqne, the Black Emperor, he deigned 
to issue a specific order forbidding the use of the word. The 
Napoleon blood is very sensitive. So Napoleon resolved to 
crush Toussaint from one motive or another, from the prompt- 
ing of ambition, or dislike of this resemblance, — which was 
very close. If either imitated the other, it must have been the 
white, since the negro preceded him several years. They were 
very much alike, and they were very French, — French even in 
vanity, common to both. You remember Bonaparte’s vain- 
glorious words to his soldiers at the Pyramids : “ Forty cen- 
turies look down upon us.” In the same mood, Toussaint said 
to the French captain who urged him to go to France in his 
frigate, ‘‘Sir, your ship is not large enough to carry me.” 
Napoleon, you know, could never bear the military uniform. 
He hated the restraint of his rank ; he loved to put on the 
gray coat of the Little Corporal, and wander in the camp. 
Toussaint also never could bear a uniform. He wore a plain 
coat, and often the yellow iladras handkerchief of the slaves. 
A French lieutenant once called him a maggot in a yellow 
handkerchief. Toussaint took him prisoner next day, and sent 
him home to his mother. Like Napoleon, he could fast many 
days ; could dictate to three secretaries at once ; could wear 
out four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever divined 
his purpose or penetrated his plan. He was only a negro, and 
so, in him, they called it hypocrisy. In Bonaparte we style it 
diplomacy. For instance, three attempts made to assassinate 
him aU failed, from not firing at the right spot. If they 
thought he was in the north in a carriage, he would be in the 
south on horseback ; if they thought he was in the city in a 
house, he woiild be in the field in a tent. They once riddled 
his carriage vuth bullets; he was on horseback on the other 
side. The seven Frenchmen who did it were arrested. They 
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Holland lent sixty sMps. England promised bj special mes- 
sage to be neutral : and yon know neutrality means sneering at 
freedom, and sending arms to tyrants. [Loud and long-con- 
tinned applause.] England promised neutrality, and tbe black 
looked out on tbe whole civilized world marshaled against him. 
America, full of slaves, of course was hostile. Only the Yankee 
sold him poor muskets at a very high price. {Xanghter.] 
Mounting his horse, and riding to the eastern end of the Mand, 
Samana, he looked out on a sight such as no native had ever 
seen before. Sixty ships of the line, crowded hy the best sol- 
diers of Europe, rounded the point. They were soldiers who 
had never yet met an equal, whose tread, like Cissaris, had 
shaken Europe, — soldiers who had scaled the Pyramids, and 
planted the French banners on the walls of Borne. He looked 
. a moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall on the neck of 
his horse, and, turning to Christophe, exclaimed : “All France 
is come to Hayti : they can only come to make ns slaves ; and 
we are lost ! ” He then recognized the only mistake of his life, 
— Ms confidence in Bonaparte, wMch had led him to disband 
his army. 

Betnming to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears bis name and breathes vengeance : “My children, France 
comes to make ns slaves. God gave ns liberty ; France has no 
right to take it away. Burn the cities, destroy the harvests, 
tear up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the wMte 
man the hell he comes to make;” — and he was obeyed. 
[Applause.] "When the great "William of Orange saw Louis 
XIY. cover Holland with troops, he said, “Break down the 
dikes, give Holland back to ocean ; ” and Europe said, “ Sub- 
lime 1” "When Alexander saw the armies of France descend 
upon Enssia, he said, “ Bum Moscow, starve hack the invaders ; ” 
and Europe said- “ Sublime I ” TTiis black saw all -Europe 
marshaled to crash him, and gave to his people the same heroic 
example of defiance. 

It is tme, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. But, re- 
member, the wMte man fitly accompanied his infamous atterapfc 
to red.uce freemen to slavery with every bloody and cruel devKX 
that bitter and shameless hate could invent. Aristocracy is 
always cmeL The black man met the attempt, as every such 
attempt should be met. with war to the hilt. In his first strug- 
gle to gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful, 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in every age and 
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clime have always done when rising against aristocrats. Now, 
to save his liberty, the negro exhausted every means, seized 
every weapon, and turned back the hateful invaders with a ven- 
geance as terrible as their own, though even now he refused to 
be cruel. 

Leclerc sent word to Ghristophe that he was about to land 
at Cape City. Ghristophe said, “ Toussaint is governor of the 
island. I wiU send to him for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town, and 
fight over its asiies.” 

Leclerc landed. Ghristophe took two thousand white men, 
women, and children, and carried them to the mountains in 
safety, then with his own hands set fire to the splendid palace 
which French architects had just finished for him, and in forty 
hours the place was in ashes. The battle was fought on its 
streets, and the French driven back to their boats. [Cheers.] 
Wherever they went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, 
resisting an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted the 
“Marseilles Hymn,.” and the French soldiers stood stiUj they 
could not fight the “ Marseillaise.” And it was not till their 
officers sabered them on that they advaneed, and then they were 
beaten. Beaten in the field, the French then took to lies. 
They issued proclamations, saying, “We do not come to make 
you slaves ; this man Toussaint tells you lies. Join us, and you 
shall have the rights you claim.” They cheated every one of. 
his officers, except Ghristophe and Dessalines, 'and his own 
brother Pierre, and finally these also deserted him, and he was 
left alone. He then sent word to Leclerc, “ I will submit. I 
could continue the struggle for years, — could prevent a single 
Frenchman from safely quitting your camp. But I hate blood- 
shed. I have fought only for the liberty of my race. Guar- 
antee that, I will submit and come in.” He took the oath to be 
a faithful citizen ; and on the same crucifix Leclerc swore that 
he should be faithfully protected, and that the island should 
be free. As the French general glanced along the line of his 
splendidly equipped troops, and saw, opposite, Toussaint’s 
ragged, ill-armed followers, he said to him, “L’Ouverture, had 
you continued the war, where could you have got arms? ” “I 
would have taken yours,” was the Spartan reply. [Cheers.] 

He went down to his house in peace ; it was summer. Leclerc 
remembered that the fever months were coming, when his army 
would be in hospitals, and when one motion of that royal hand 
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Holland lent sixty ships- England promised by special mes- 
sage to he neutral ; and you know neutrality means sneering at 
freedom, and sending arms to tyrants. [Loud and long-con- 
tinued applause.] England promised neutrality, and the black 
looked out on the whole civilized world marshaled against him. 
America, full of slaves, of course was hostile. Only the Yankee 
sold him poor muskets at a very high price. [Laughter.] 
Mounting liis horse, and riding to the eastern end of the island, 
Samana, he looked out on a sight such as no native had ever 
seen before. Sixty ships of the line, crowded by the best sol- 
diers of Europe, rounded the point. They were soldiers who 
had never yet met an equal, whose tread, like Ccesar’s, had 
shaken Europe, — soldiers who had scaled the Pyramids, and 
planted the French banners on the walls of Rome. He looked 
. a moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall on the neck of 
his horse, and, turning to Ohristophe, exclaimed : “ All France 
is come to Hayti : they can only come to make us slaves; and 
we are lost ! ” He then recognized the only mistake of his life, 
— his confidence in Bonaparte, which had led him to disband 
his army. 

Returning to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears his name and breathes vengeance : “My children, France 
comes to make us slaves. God gave us liberty ; France has no 
right to take it away. Bum the cities, desrioy the harvests, 
tear up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the white 
man the hell he comes to make ; ” — and he was obeyed. 
[Applause.] "When the great William of Orange saw Louis 
XIV- cover Holland with troops, he said, “Break down the 
dikes, give HoUand back to ocean ; ” and Europe said, “ Sub- 
lime ! ” When Alexander saw the armies of France descend 
upon Russia, he said, “ Bum Moscow, starve back the invaders ; ” 
and Europe said, “ Sublime I ” This black saw aU -Europe 
marshaled to crash him, and gave to his people the same heroic 
example of defiance. 

It is true, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. But, re- 
member, the white man fitly accompanied his infamous attempt 
to reduce, freemen to slavery with every bloody and cruel device 
that bitter and shameless hate could invent. Aristocracy is 
always cruel. The black 'man met the attempt, as every such 
attempt should be met, with war to the hilt. In his first strug- 
gle to gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful, 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in every age and 
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clime liave always done Avhen rising against aristocrats. Now, 
to save liis liberty, tbe negro exhausted every means, seized 
every weapon, and turned back the hateful invaders with a ven- 
geance as terrible as their own, though even now he refused to 
be cruel. 

Leclerc sent word to Ohristophe that he was about to land 
at Cape City. Ohristophe said, “ Toussaint is governor of the 
island. I will send to him for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town, and 
fight over its ashes.” 

Leclerc landed. Ohristophe took two thousand white men, 
women, and children, and carried them to the mountains in 
safety, then with his own hands set fire to the splendid palace 
which French architects had just finished for him, and in forty 
hours the place was in ashes. The battle was fought on its 
streets, and the French driven back to their boats. [Cheers.] 
Wherever they went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, 
resisting an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted the 
“ Marseilles HymnJ’ and the French soldiers stood stiH ; they 
could not fight the “ Marseillaise.” And it was not tiU their 
officers sabered them on that they advanced, and then they were 
beaten. Beaten in the field, the French then took to lies. 
They issued proclamations, saying, “We do not come to make 
you slaves ; this man Toussaint tells you lies. Join us, and you 
shall have the rights you claim.” They cheated every one of. 
his officers, except Ohristophe and Dessalines, 'and his own 
brother Pierre, and finally these also deserted him, and he was 
left alone. He then .sent word to Leclerc, “ I Avill submit. I 
could continue the struggle for years, — could prevent a single 
Frenchman from safely quitting your camp. But I hate blood- 
shed. I have fought only for the liberty of my race. Guar- 
antee that, I will submit and come in.” He took the oath to be 
a faithful citizen ; and on the same crucifix Leclerc swore that 
he should be faithfully protected, and that the island should 
be free. As the French general glanced along the line of his 
splendidly equipped troops, and saw, opposite, Toussaint’s 
ragged, ill-armed followers, he said to him, “L’Ouverture, had 
you continued the war, where could you have got arms? ” “ I 
would have taken yours,” was the Spartan reply. [Cheers.] 

He went down to his house in peace ; it was summer. Leclerc 
remembered that the fever months were coming, when his army 
would be in hospitals, and when one motion of that royal hand 
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■wotild sweep his troops into the sea. He was too dangerous to 
he left at large. So they summoned him to attend a council; 
and here is the only charge made against him, — the only charge. 
They say he was fool enough to go. Grant it ; w’hat was the 
record? The white man lies shrewdly to cheat the negro. 
Knight-errantry was truth. The foulest insult you can offer a 
man since the Crusades is. You lie. Of Toussaint, Hermona, 
the Spanish general, who knew him well, said, “He w'as the 
purest soul God ever put into a body.” Of him history hears 
witness, “ He never broke his word.” Maitland was traveling 
in the depths of the woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met 
by a messenger, and told that he w'as betrayed. He went on, 
and met Toussaint, who showed him two letters, — one from the 
French general, offering him any rank if he would put Maitland 
in his power, and the other his/ reply. It was, “Sir, I have 
promised the Englishman that he shall go back.” [Cheers.] 
Let it stand, therefore, that the negro, truthful as a knight of 
old, was cheated by his lying foe. Which race has reason to be 
proud of such a record? 

But he was not cheated. He was under espionage. Sup- 
pose he had refused : the government would have doubted 
him, — would have found some cause to arrest him. He prob- 
ably reasoned thus : “ If I go willingly, I shall be treated ac- 
cordingly ; ” and he went. The moment be entered the room, 
the officers drew their swords, and told him he was prisoner ; 
and one yoimg lieutenant who was present says, “ He was not 
at all surprised, but seemed very sad.” They put him on ship- 
board, and weighed anchor for France. As the island faded 
from ins sight, he turned t-o the captain, and said, “You think 
you have rooted up the tree of liberty, but I am only a branch ; 
I have planted the tree so deep that aU France can never root 
it up.” [Cheers.] Arrived in Paris, he was flung into jail, 
and Hapoleon sent his secretary, Caffarelli, to him, supposing 
he had buried large treasures. He listened awbile, tben re- 
plied, “ Young man, it is, true I have lost treasures, but tbey 
are not such as you come to seek.” He was then sent to the 
Castle of St. Joux, to a dungeon twelve feet by twenty, built 
wholly of stone, with a narrow window, high up on the side, 
looking out on the snows of Switzerland. In winter, ice covers 
the floor ; in summer, it is damp and wet. In this living tomb 
the child of the sunny tropic was left to die. From this dun- 
geon he wrote two letters to Hapoleon. One of them ran thus ; — 
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SiEB, — I am a Erencli citizen. I never broke a law. By tbe 
grace of God, I have saved for you the best island of your realm. 
Sire, of your mercy grant me justice. 

Napoleon never answered the letters. The commandant 
allowed him five francs a day for food and fuel. Napoleon 
heard of it, and reduced the sum to three. The luxurious 
usurper, who complained that the English government was 
stingy because it allowed him only six thousand dollars a 
month, stooped from his throne to cut down a dollar to a 
half, and still Toussaint did not die quick enough. 

This dungeon was a tomb. The story is told that, in Jose- 
phine’s time, a young French marquis was placed there, and 
the girl to whom he was betrothed went to the Empress and 
prayed for his release. Said Josephine to her, “ Have a model 
of it made, and bring it to me.” Josephine placed it near 
Napoleon. He said, “Take it away, — it is horrible 1 ” She 
put it on his footstool, and he kicked it from him. She held 
it to him the third time, and said, “ Sire, in this horrible dun- 
geon you have put a man to die.” “ Take him out,” said Na- 
poleon, and the girl saved her lover. In this tomb Toussaint 
was buried, but he did not die fast enough. Finally, the com- 
mandant was told to go into Switzerland, to carry the keys of 
the dungeon with him, and to stay four days; when he re- 
turned, Toussaint was found starved to death. 

BALACCHI BROTHERS.! 

By REBECCA HARDIXG DAVIS. 

[Mes. Rebecca Haitdie'g Datts, American novelist, vras bom at Wasliing- 
ton, Pa., June 24, 1831, and passed her early life in West Virginia. In 1863 she 
married L. C. Davis, and -went to reside in Philadelphia, where her husband 
was an editorial ■(vriter for various papers, and from 1869 editor of the Inquirer. 
“Life in the Iron Mills,” published in the Atlantic Monthly (1361), was the 
first of her stories to attract attention. Since then have been published : “ Wait- 
ing for the Verdict,” “Dallas Galbraith,” “ John Andross,” “Doctor Warrick’s 
Daughters,” and “Katasqua.” Mrs. Davis is the mother of Richard Harding 
Davis, war correspondent and novelist.] 

“ There’s a man, now, that has been famous in his time,” 
said Davidge, as we passed the mill, glancing in at the sunny 
gap in the side of the building. 

1 Copyright, 1872, by J. B. Lippincott Company. Used by permission. 
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I paused incredulously : Phil’s lion so often turned out to 
be Snug the joiner, Phil -wus my chum at college, and in 
inviting me home to spend the vacation vrith him I thought he 
had fancied the resources of Ms village larger than they proved. 
In the tuo days since we came we had examined the old doc- 
tor’s cabinet, listened superciliously to a debate in the literary 
club upon the Evils of the Stage, and passed two solid after- 
noons in the circle about the stove in the drug shop, where the 
squire and the Methodist parson, and even, the mild, wMte- 
cravated young rector of St. Mark’s, were wont to sharpen 
their wits hy Motion. What more was left? I was positive 
that I knew the mental gauge of every man in the village. 

A little earlier or later in life a gun or fishing rod would 
have satisfied me. The sleepy, sunny little market town was 
shut in hy the bronzed antumn meadows, that sent their long 
groping fingers of grass or party-colored weeds drowsily np 
into the very streets ; -there were ranges of MIIr and heavy 
stretches of oak and beech woods, too, through wMch crept 
glittering creeks full of trout. But I was just at that age 
when the soul disdains all aimless pleasures; my game was 
Man. I was busy in phiiosopMcally testing, weighing, label- 
ing human nature. 

“Famous, eh? *’ I said, looking after the pnr^ figure of the 
miller in his floury canvas roundabout and corduroy trousers, 
trotting np and down among the bags. 

“ That is one of the BalaccM Brothers,” PMi answered as 
we walked on. “You’ve heard of them when you were a 
hoy ? ” 

I had heard of them. The great acrobats were as noted in 
their line of art as Elisler and Jenny Lind in theirs. But acro- 
bats and danseuses had been alike brilliant, wicked impossi- 
bilities to my youth, for I had been reared a Covenanter of 
the Covenanters. In spite of the doubting pMlosopMes with 
which I had clothed myself at college, that old Presbyterian 
training clung to me in everyday life close as my skin. 

After that day I loitered about the mill, watching tiiis man, 
whose life had been spent in one godless theater after another, 
very much as the Florentine peasants looked after Dante when 
they knew he had come back from hell. ' I was on the lookout 
for the taint, the abnormal signs, of vice. It was about that 
time that I was fevered with the missionary enthusiasm, and 
in Polynesia, where I meant to go (but where I never did go), 
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I declared to Phil daily tliat I should find in every cannibal 
the half-effaced image of God, only v-aiting to be quickened 
into grace and Aurtue. That was quite conceivable. But that 
a flash}', God-defying actor could be the same man at heart as 
this fat, good-tempered, gossiping miller, who jogged to the 
butcher’s every morning for his wife, a basket on one arm and 
a baby on the other, was not conceivable. He was a close 
dealer at the butcher’s, too, though dribbling gossip there as 
everywhere ; a regular attendant at St. IMark’s, "with his sandy- 
headed flock about him, among whom he slept comfortably 
enough, it is true, but with as pious dispositions as the rest 
of us. 

I remember how I watched this man, week in and week out. 
It was a trivial matter, but it irritated me unendurably to find 
that this circus rider had human blood precisely like my own : 
it outraged m3' early religion. 

We talk a great deal of tho rose-colored illusions in which 
3'outh wraps tho world, and the agony it suffers as they are 
stripped from its hare, hard face. But the fact is that youth 
(aside from its narrow, passionate friendships) is usually apt 
to be acrid and wateiy and sour in its judgment and creeds — 
it has the qualit}' of any other unripe fruit : it is middle age 
that is just and tolerant, that has found room enough in the 
M'orld for itself and all hrmian flies to hu/.z out their lives good- 
humoredl}' together. It is 3'OUth who can see a tangible devil 
at work in ever}* part}' or sect opposed to its own, whose enemy 
is always a villain, and who finds treacher}' and falsehood in 
the friend who is occasionally bored or indifferent : it is middle 
age that has discovered the reasonable sweet juste ‘milieu of 
human nature — who Icnows few saints perhaps, but is apt to 
find its friend and grocer and shoemaker agreeable and honest 
fellows. It is these vehement illusions, these inherited bigot- 
ries and prejudices, that tear and cripple a young man as they 
are taken from him one b}' one. He creeps out of them as a 
crab from the shell that has grown too small for him, hut he 
thinks he has left his identit}' behind him. 

It was such a reason as this that made me follow the miller 
assiduously, and cultivate a quasi intimacy vith him, in the 
course of which I picked the following story from him. It was 
told at divers times, and with many interruptions and questions 
from me. But for obvious reasons I have made it continuous. 

It had its meaning to me, coarse and common though it was — 

21 
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I paused iucredtilonsly : Pliil’s lion so often tnxned ont to 
be Snng tbe joiner. Pbil -vras my cbttm at college, and in 
inviting me borne to spend tbe vacation vritb bim I tbongbt be 
bad fancied tbe resources of bis village larger tban tbey proved. 
In tbe tvo days since Tve came vre bad examined tbe old doc- 
tor’s cabinet, listeued supercilionsly to a debate in tbe literary 
clnb upon tbe Evils of tbe Stage, and passed tvro solid after- 
noons in. tbe circle about tbe stove in tbe drug sbop, "wbere tbe 
squire and tbe Metbodist parson, and even tbe mild, vrbite- 
cravated young rector of St. Mark's, vrere vront to sharpen 
tbeir vrits by friction. Wbat more "was left? I vras positive 
that I knevr tbe mental gauge of every man in tbe village. 

A little earlier or later in life a gun or fisbing rod "would 
bave satisfied me. The sleepy, sunny little market town "was 
shut in by the bronzed autumn meadows, that sent tbeir long 
groping fingers of grass or party-colored weeds drowsily up 
into the very staggts ; there were of biUs and heavy 

Ton think we "would bave plenty of adventures ? '"b. cr^uto 
— not a great mauy. There’s a good deal of monotony in tbe 
business. Towns seem always pretty much alike to me. And 
there was such a deal of rehearsing to be done by day and at 
night. I looked at nothing bnt the rope and George : the andi- 
ence vras nothing but a packed flat surface of upturned, staring 
eyes and half-open mouths. It was an odd sight, yes, when 
you come to think of it. I never "was one for adventures. I 
was mostly set upon rfiaving close through the week, so that 
when Saturday night came Fd have something to layby; I bad 
this null in my mind, you see. I "was married, and bad my 
•wife and a baby that Fd never seen waiting for me at home. 
I "was brought np to milling, but the trapeze paid better. I 
took to it naturally, as one might say. 

Bnt George I — he bad adventures every week- And as 
for acquaintances 1 Why, before we’d be in a town two days 
he’d be bail-feTlow-weli-met "with half tbe people in it. That 
fellow could scent a dance or a joke half a mile off. Ton never 
see such "uide-awake men nowadays. People seem to me half 
dead or asleep when I think of Mm. 

Oh, I thought you knew. My partner Balacchi. It was 
BalaccM on tbe bill : the actors called him Signor, and people 
like the manager. South, and we, who knew bim well, George. 
I asked bim ids real name once or twice, but be joked it off. 
“How many names must a man he saddled with ? ” he said. 
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I declared to Phil daily that I should find in every cannibal 
the half-oft'aced image of God, only ■waiting to be quickened 
into grace and virtue. That was quite conceivable. But that 
a flashy, God-defying actor could be the same man at heart as 
this fat, good-tempered, gossiping miller, who jogged to the 
butcher’s every morning for his -uife, a basket on one arm and 
a baby on the other, was not conceivable. He was a close 
dealer at the butcher’s, too, though dribbling gossip there as 
everywhere 5 a regular attendant at St. Mark’s, 'with his sandy- 
headed flock about him, among whom he slept comfortably 
enough, it is true, but with as pious dispositions as the rest 
of us. 

I remember how I watched this man, week in and week out. 
It was a trivial matter, but it irritated me unendurably to find 
that tins circus rider had human blood precisely like my own : 
it outraged my early religion. 

lYe talk a gren<- .rns‘’‘eolo'^''d^*’’’’^"’'ins jn ■'''li’Vh 

-aMitli ox a 01c churchgoers.” 

I remember how George was irritated. “ "When I was my 
o^wn agent,” he said, “I only went to the cities. Educated 
people can appreciate what we do, but in these country towns 
we rank with circus riders.” 

George had some queer notions about his business. He 
followed it for sheer love of it, as I did for money. I’ve seen 
all the great athletes since, but I never saw one 'with his won- 
derful skill and strength, and with the grace of a woman too, 
or a deer. Now that -takes hard, steady work, hut he never 
flinched from it, as I did ; and when nig-ht came, and the people 
and lights, and I thought of nothing but to get through, I used 
to think he had the pride of a thousand women in every one of 
his muscles and nerves : a little applause would fill him with a 
mad kind of fury of delight and triumph. South had a story 
that George belonged to some old Knickerbocker familj^ and 
had run off rtom home years ago. I don’t know. There was 
that wild restless blood in him that no home could have kept 
him. 

We were ■to stay so long in this town that I found rooms 
for us with an old couple named Peters, who had but lately 
moved in from the country, and had half a dozen carpenters 
and masons boarding -with them. It was cheaper than the 
hotel, and George preferred that kind of people to educated 
men, which made me doubt that story of his having been a 
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gentleman. The old -woman Peters was uneasy about talc- 
ing us, and spoke out quite freely about it when we called, 
not knowing that George and I were Balacclii Brothers our- 
selves. 

“ The house has been respectable so far, gentlemen,” she 
said. “ I don’t know what about taking in them half -naked, 
drunken play actors. What do you say, Susy ? ” to her grand- 
daughter. 

“Wait till you see them, grandmother,” the girl said gently. 
“ I should think that men whose lives depended every night on 
their steady eyes and nerves would not dare to touch liquor.” 

“You are qmte right — nor even tobacco,” s-aid George. 
It was such a prompt, sensible thing for the little girl to say 
that he looked at her attentively a minute, and then went up 
to the old lady smiling : “We don’t look like drinldng men, 
do we, madam ? ” 

“No, no, sir. I did not know that you were the I-talians.” 
She was quite flustered and frightened, and said cordially 
enough how glad she was to have us both. But it was George 
she shook hands -with. There was something clean and strong 
and inspiring about that man that made most women friendly 
to him on sight. 

Why, in two days you’d have thought he’d never had 
another home than the Peters’. He helped the old man mUk, 
and had tinkered np the broken kitchen table, and put in half 
a dozen -window panes, and was intimate with all the hoarders ; 
could give the masons the prices of job work at the East, and 
put Stoll the carpeuter on the idea of contract honses, ont of 
which he afterward made a fortune. It was nothing bnt jokes 
and fun and shouts of Iai:^hter when he was in the house : 
even the old man brightened up and -told some capital stories. 
But from the first I noticed that George’s eye followed Susy 
watchfully wherever she went, though he was as distant and 
respectful -with her as he was with most women. He had a 
curious kind of respect for women, George had. Even the 
Slingsbys, that all the men in the theater joked -with, he used 
to pass by as thongh they were logs leaning against the wall. 
They were the posture girls, and anything worse besides the 
name X never saw. 

There was a thing happened once on that point which I 
often -thought might have given me a clew to his history if 
I’d followed it "up. We were playing in one of the Lest 
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tlieaters in New Yort (they brought us into some opera), and 
the boxes were filled with fine ladies beautifully dressed, or, I 
might say, half dressed. 

George was in one of the wings. “ It’s a pretty sight,” I 
said to him. 

“It’s a shameful sight,” he said with an oath. “The 
Slingshys do it for their Imng, hut these women ” 

I said they were ladies, and ought to he treated with respect. 
I was amazed at the heat he was in. 

“ I had a sister, Zack, and there’s where I learned what a 
woman should be.” 

“I never heard of your sister, George,” said I. I knew 
he would not have spoken of her hut for the heat he was in. 

“ No. I’m as dead to her, being what I am, as if I were six 
feet under ground.” 

I turned and looked at him, and when I saw his face I said 
no more, and I never spoke of it again. It was something 
neither I nor any other man had any business with. 

So, when I saw how he was touched by Susy and drawn 
toward her, it raised her in my opinion, though I’d seen my- 
self how pretty and sensible a little body she was. But I was 
sorry, for I knew ’twan’t no use. The Peterses were Metho- 
dists, and Susy more strict than any of them ; and I- saw she 
looked on the theater as the gate of hell, and George and me 
swinging over it. 

I don’t think, though, that George saw how strong her 
feeling about it was, for after we’d been there a week or two 
he began to ask her to go and see us perform, if only for once. 

I believe he thought the girl would come to love him if she 
saw him at his best. I don’t wonder at it, sir. I’ve seen those 
pictures and statues they’ve made of the old gods, and I reckon 
they put in them the best they thought a man could be ; but 
I never knew what real manhood was until I saw my partner 
when he stood quiet on the stage waiting the signal to begin, 
the light full on his keen blue eyes, the gold-worked velvet 
tunic, and his perfect figure. 

He looked more like other men in his ordinary clothing. 
George liked a bit of flash, too, in his dress — a red necktie or 
gold chain stretched over his waistcoat. 

Susy refused at first, steadily. At last, however, came our 
final night, when George was to produce his great leaping feat, 
never yet performed in public. We had been practicing it for 
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montlis, and Sontli judged it best to try it first before a small, 
q_Tiiet audience, for the risk -was borrible. "Wbether, because 
it yrzs to be tbe last night, and her kind heart disliked to hurt 
hiTn by refusal, or rrhether she loved him better than cither 
she or he knevr, I could not tell, but I saw she vras strongly 
tempted to go. She tvas an innocent little thing, and not 
used to hide vrhat she felt. Her eyes were red that morning, 
as though she had been crying all the night. Perhaps, because 
I vras a married man, and quieter than George, she acted more 
freely trith me than him. 

“ I vrish I knevr tvhat to do,” she said, looking np to me 
uith her eyes fnU. of tears. There vras nobody in tbe room 
but her grandmother. 

*'• I conldn’t advise yon, bliss Susy,” says I. “ Yonr church 
discipline goes against our trade, I Imovr.” 

“ I knou* vrhaPs right myself : I don’t need church disci- 
pline to teach me,” she said sharply. 

"I think I’d go, Susy,” said her grandmother. “It is a 
concert, after all : it’s not a play.” 

“ The name doesn’t alter it.” 

Seeing the temper she vras in, I thought it best to say no 
more, hut the old lady added, “It’s Mr. George’s last night. 
Dear, dear ! hovr I’ll miss him. I ” 

Susy turned quickly to the vrindovr. “ Why does he foUow 
such godless vrajs, then ? ” she cried- She stood still a good 
vrhile, and vrhen she turned about her pale little face made my 
heart ache. “ PU take home blrs. Tyson's dress, now, grand- 
mother,” she said, and went out of the room. I Wgot to tell 
yon Snsy was a seamstress. Well, the bundle was large, and 
I offered to carry it for ber, as tbe rime for rebearsal did not 
come till noon. Sbe crept alongside of me without a word, 
looking weak and done-out ; she was always so busy and bright, 
it was the more noticeable. The house where the dress was to 
go was one of the largest in the town. The sewrant showed ns 
into a hack parlor, and took the dress np to her mistress. 1 
looted around me a good deal, for I’d never been in such a 
house before : hut very soon I caught sight of a lady who made 
me forget carpets and pictures. I only saw her in the mirror, 
for she was standing hy the fireplace in the front room. The 
door was open between. It wasn’t that she was especially 
pretty, but in ber white morning dress, with lace about hex 
throat and her fair hair drawn back from her face, I thought 
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slie was the delicatest, softest, finest thing of man- or woman- 
kind I ever saw. 

“ Look there, Susy ! look there 1 ” I whispered. 

“It is a Mrs. Lloyd from New York. She is here on a 
visit. That is her husband ; ” and then she went down into 
her own gloomy thoughts again. 

Her husband was a grave middle-aged man. He had had 
his paper up before his face, so that I had not seen him before. 

“You mil go for the tickets, then, Edward ? ” she said. 

“If you make a point of it, yes,” in an annoyed tone. 
“ But I don’t know why you make a point of it. The musical 
part of the performance is beneath contempt, I understand, and 
the real attraction is the exhibition of these mountebanks of 
trapezists, which will be simply disgusting to you. You would 
not encourage such people at home : why would you do it here ? ” 

“They are not necessarily wicked.” I noticed there was a 
curious unsteadiness in her voice, as though she was hurt and 
agitated. I thought perhaps she knew I was there. 

“There is very little hope of any redeeming qualities in 
men who make a trade of twisting their bodies like apes,” he 
said. “ Contortionists and ballet dancers and clowns and harle- 
quins ” he rattled all the names over with a good deal of 

uncalled-for sharpness, I thought, calling them “ dissolute and 
degraded, the very offal of humanity.” I could not understand 
his heat until he added, “ I never could comprehend your in- 
terest and sympathy for that especial class, Ellinor.” 

“No, you could not, Edward,” she said quietly. “But I 
have it. I never have seen an exliibition of the kind. But 1 
want to see this to-night, if yon w'ill gratify me. I have no 
reason,” she added wken he looked at her curiously. “The 
desire is unaccountable to myself.” 

The straightforward look of her blue eyes as she met his 
seemed strangely familiar and friendly to me. 

At that moment Susy stood up to go. Her cheeks were 
burning and her eyes sparkling. “ Dissolute and degraded ! ” 
she said again and again when we were outside. But I took 
no notice. 

As we reached the house she stopped me when I turned off 
to go to rehearsal. “ You’ll get seats for grandmother and me, 
Mr. Balacchi?” she said. 

“ You’re going, then, Susy ? ” 

“Yes, I’m going.” 
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ETow the house in which we performed was a queer structure. 
A stock company, thinking there was a field for a theater in the 
town, had taken a four-story building, gutted the interior, and 
fitted it up with tiers of seats and scenery. The stock company 
was starved out, however, and left the town, and the theater 
was used as a gymnasium, a concert room, or a church hy turns. 
Its peculiarity was that it was both exceedingly lofty and 
narrow, which suited our purpose exactly. 

It was packed that night from dome to pit. George and I 
had rehearsed our new act both morning and afternoon, South 
watching us without intermission. South was tei'ribly nervous 
and anxious, half disposed, at the last minute, to forbid it, 
although it had been annoimced on the biUs for a week. But 
a feat which is successful in an empty house, with but one, 
spectator, when your nerves are quiet and blood co^l, is a 
different thing before an excited, terrified, noisy audience, your 
whole body at fever heat. However, George was cool as a 
cucumber, indeed almost indifferent about the act, but in a 
mad, boyish glee all day about everything else. I suppose the 
reason was that Susy was going. 

South had lighted the house brilliantly and brought in a 
band. And aU classes of people poured into the theater until 
it could hold uo more. I saw Mrs. Peters in one of the side 
seats, with Susy’s blushing, frightened little face beside her. 
George, standing back among the scenes, saw her too : I think, 
indeed, it was all he did see. 

There were the nsual readings from Shakespeare at first, 

"While Madame was on. South came to us. “Boys,” said 
he, “let this matter go over a few weeks. A little more prac- 
tice will do you no harm. You can substitute some other trick, 
and these people will be none the wiser.” 

George shrugged his shoulders impatiently : “ Nonsense ! 
When did you grow so chicken-hearted, South? It is I who 
have to run the risk, I fancy.” 

I suppose South’s xmeasiaess had infected me. “ I am quite 
willing to put it off,” I said. I had felt gloomy and supersti- 
tious all day. But I never ventured to oppose George more 
decidedly than that. 

He only laughed hy way of reply, and went off to dress. 
South looked after him, I remember, saying what a, magnifi- 
cently built fellow be was. If we could only hawe seen the 
end of that night’s work 1 
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As I -n^ent to my dressing room, I sa-sr Mrs. Lloyd and her 
husband in one of the stage boxes, -with one or two other ladies 
and gentlemen. She was plainly and darldy dressed, but to 
my mind she looked like a princess among them aU. I could 
not but wonder what interest she could have in such a rough 
set as we, although her husband, I confess, did judge us hardly. 

After the readings came the concert part of the perform- 
ance, and then what South chose to call the Moving Tableaux, 
which was really nothing in the world but b^Uet dancing. 
George and I were left to crown the whole. I had some ordi- 
nary’- trapeze work to do at first, but George was reserved for 
the new feat in order that his nerves might be perfectly 
unshaken. When I went out alone and bowed to the audience, 
I observed that hirs. Lloyd was leaning eagerly forward, but at 
the first glance at my face she sank back with a look of relief, 
and turned away, that she might not see my exploits. It net- 
tled me a little, I think, yet they were worth watching. 

Well, I finished, and then there was 'a song to give me 
time to cool. I went to the side scenes where I could be alone, 
for that five minutes. I had no risk to run in the grand feat, 
you see, but I had George’s life in my hands. I haven’t told 
you yet — have I ? — what it was he proposed to do. 

A rope was suspended from the center of the dome, the 
lower end of which I held, standing in the highest gallery 
opposite the stage. Above the stage hung the trapeze on which 
George and the two posture girls were to be. At a certain 
signal I was to let the rope go, and George, springing from the 
trapeze across the fuU width of the dome, was to catch it in 
mid air, a hundred feet above the heads of the people. You 
vmderstand ? The mistake of an instant of time on either his 
part or mine, and death was' almost certain. The plan we had 
thought surest was for South to give the word, and then that 
both should count — One, Two, Three! At Three the rope 
fell, and he leaped. We had practiced so often that we thought 
we coimted as one man. 

When the song was over the men hung the rope and the 
trapeze. Jenny and Lou Slingsby swung themselves up to it, 
turned a few somersaults, and then were guiet. They were 
only meant to give effect to the scene in their gauzy dresses 
and spangles. Then South came forward and told the audi- 
ence what we meant to do. It was a feat, he said, which 
had never been produced before in any theater, and in which 
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failure vras deatb. Ko oue but that most daring of all acrobats, 
Balacchi, -would attempt it. Ko'.v I knew South so well that I 
saw under all his confident bragging tone be was more anxious 
and doubtful than he had ever been. He hesitated a moment, 
and then requested that after we took our places the audience 
should preserve absolute silence, and refrain from even tbe 
slightest movement until tbe feat was over. The merest trifle 
might distract the attention of the performers and render their 
eyes and hold unsteady, he said. He left the stage, and the 
music began. 

I went round to take my place in the gallery. George had 
not yet left his room. As I passed I tapped at the door and 
called, “ Good luck, old fellow I ” 

“That's certain now, Zack,” he answered, -with a joyous 
laugh. He was so exultant, j-ou see, that Sus}' had come. 

But the shadow of death seemed to have crept over me. 
When I took my stand in the lofty gallery, and looked down 
at the hrilliant lights and the great mass of people, who fol- 
lowed my every motion as one man, and the two glittering, 
half-naked girls swinging in the distance, and heard the music 
rolling np thnnders of sound, it was all ghastly' and horrible 
to -me, sir. Some men have sneb presentiments, they say : I 
never had before or since. South remained on the stage per- 
fectly motionle^, iu order, I think, to maintain his control over 
the audience- 

The trumpets sounded a calL and in the middle of a hurst 
of triumphant music George came on the stage. There was 
a deafening outbreak of applause, and then a dead silence, hut 
I think every man and woman felt a thrill of admiration of the 
noble figure. Poor George! the new, tigbt-fitting dress of 
purple velvet that he had lx)ught for this night set off his 
white skin, and his fine head was bare, with no covering brut 
the short curls that Su^ liked. 

It was for Susy ! He gave oue quick glance np at her, and 
a bright, boyish smile, as if telling her not to be afraid, which 
all the audience understood, and answered by an involuntary, 
long-drawn breath- I looked at Snsy. The girl’s colorless 
face was turned to George, and her hands were clasped as 
though she already saw him dead before her ; hut she could he 
trusted, I sa-sv. She would utter no sound. I had only time 
to glance at her, and then turned to my work. George and I 
jdaxed not t^e our eyes from each other. 
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There -vras a single bugle note, and then George svrang 
himself up to the trapeze. The silence -was like death, as he 
steadied, himself and slowly turned so as to front me. As he 
turned he faced the stage box for the first time. He had reached 
the level of the posture girls, who fluttered on either side, and 
stood on the swaying rod poised on one foot, his arms folded, 
when in the breathless stUlness there came a sudden cry and 
the words, “ Oh, Charley 1 Charley ! ” 

Even at the distance where I stood I saw George start and 
a shiver pass over his body. He looked wildly about him. 

“ To I to me 1 ” I shouted. 

He fixed his eye on mine and steadied himself. There was 
a terrible silent excitement in the people, in the very air. 

There was the mistake. We should have stopped then, 
shaken as he was, but South, bewildered and terrified, lost 
control of himself : he gave the word. 

I held the rope loose — held George with m 3 ' e 3 'es — One J 

I saw his lips move : he was counting with me. 

Two I 

His eye wandered, turned to the stage box. 

Three 1 

Like a flash I saw the white upturned faces below me, the 
posture girls’ gestures of horror, the dark springing figure 
through the air, that wavered — and fell a shapeless mass on 
the floor. 

There was a moment of deathlike silence, and then a wild 
outcry — women fainting, men cursing and crjdng out in that 
senseless, helpless way they have when there is sudden danger. 
By the time I had reached the floor thej- had straightened out 
his shattered limbs, and two or three doctors were fighting 
their "ft'ay through the great crowd that was surging about 
him. 

Well, sir, at that minute what did I hear but George’s voice 
above all the rest, choked and hollow as it was, lilre a man call- 
ing out of the grave : “ The women 1 Good God I don’t 3 'ou 
see the -women ? ” he gasped. 

Irooking up then, I saw those miser.able Slingshys hanging 
on to the trapeze for life. What with the scare and shock, 
they’d lost what little sense they had, and there they hung 
helpless as limp rags high over oim heads. 

“ Damn the Slingshys I ” said I. God forgive me I But I 
saw this battered wreck at my feet that had been George. 
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Nobody seemed to have any mind left. Even South stared 
stupidly up at them and then back at George. The doctors 
■were making ready to lift him, and half of the crowd were 
gaping in horror, and the rest yelling for ladders or ropes, and 
scrambling over each other, and there himg the poor flimsy 
■wretches, their eyes starting out of their heads from horror, and 
their lean fingers loosing their hold every minute. But, sir — 
I couldn’t help it — I turned from them to watch George as the 
doctors lifted him. 

“It’s hardly worth while,” whispered one. 

But they raised him and, sir — the body went one way and 
the legs another. 

I thought he was dead. I couldn’t see that he breathed, 
when he opened his eyes and looked up for the Slingsbys. 
“Put me down,” he said, and the doctors obeyed him. There 
was that in his voice that they had ■!© obey him, though it 
wasn’t but a whisper. 

“ Ladders are of no use,” he said. “ Loper 1 ” 

“Yes, George.” 

“You can s^wing yourself up. Do it.” 

1 went. I remember the queer stunned feeling I had i my 
joints moved like a machine. 

When I had reached the trapeze, he said, as cool as if he 
calling the figures for a Virginia reel, “Support them, 
youaudijoper. Now, lower the ■trapeze, men — carefully ! ” 

It'e ts the oidy way their lives could be saved, and he was 
the only man to see it. He watched us until the girls touched 
the floor mote dead than alive, and then Ms head fell hack and 
the life seemed tO.,go suddenly out of him like the flame out of 
a candle, lea-ving on^ the dead -wick. 

As they were carr^^g him out I noticed for the first time 
that a woman was holding his hand. It was that frail little 
wisp of a Susy, that ■usedYo blush and tremble if you spoke to 
her suddenly, and here she \v’53 quite quiet and steady in the 
midst of this great crowd. 

“ His sister, I suppose ? ” one of'- the doctors said -bo her. 

“No, sir. If he lives I rviU be his''?yife.” The old gentle- 
man was very respectful to her after tha^t;*;! noticed. 

Now, the rest of my story is very muddll^d, you’ll say, and 
confused. But the truth is, I don’t understand it myself, I 
ran on ahead to Mrs. Peters’ to prepare his bet? for Mm, but 
they did not bring Mm to Peters’. After I waited'a^ hour or 
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two I found George had been taken to the principal hotel in 
the place, and a bedroom and every comfort that money could 
buy were there for him. Susy came home sobbing late in the 
night, but she told me nothing, except that those who had a 
right to have charge of him had taken him. I found after- 
ward the poor girl was driven from the door of his room, where 
she was waiting like a faithful dog. I went myself, but I fared 
no "better. "What with surgeons and professional nurses, and 
the gentlemen that crowded about with their solemn looks of 
authority, I dared not ask to see him. Yet I believe still 
George woidd rather have had old Loper by him in his extrem- 
ity than any of them. Once, when the door was opened, I 
thought I saw iMrs. Lloyd stooping over the bed between the 
lace curtains, and just then her husband came out talking to 
one of the surgeons. 

He said : “ It is certain there were here the finest elements 
of manhood. And I will do my part to rescue him from the 
abyss into which he has fallen.” 

“Will you tell me how George is, sir?” I asked, pushing 
up. “ Balacchi ? My partner ? ” 

klr. Lloyd turned away directly, but the surgeon told me 
civilly enough that if George’s life could be saved, it must be 
with the loss of one or perhaps both of his legs. 

“He’ll never mount a trapeze again, then,” I said, and I 
suppose I groaned ; for to think of George helpless — 

“ God forbid 1 ” cried Mr. Lloyd, sharply. “ How look here, 
my good man : you can be of no possible use to Mr. — Balacchi, 
as you call him. He is in the hands of Ins own people, and he 
wffl feel, as they do, that the kindest thing you can do is to let 
him alone.” 

There was nothing to be done after that but to touch my hat 
and go out, but as I went I heard him talking of “ inexplicable 
madness and years of wasted opportunities.” 

Well, sir, I never went again : the words hurt like the cut 
of a whip, though ’twa’n’t George that spoke them. But I quit 
business, and hung around the town till I heard he was going 
to live, and I broke up my contract with South. I never went 
on a trapeze again. I felt as if the infernal thing was always 
dripping with his blood after that day. Anyhow, all the heart 
went out of the business for me with George. So I came back 
here and settled down to the milling, and by degrees I learned 
to think of George as a rich and fortunate man. 
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IVe nearly done now — only a word or two more. About 
six years afterward there was a circus came to town, and I took 
the wife and children and went- I always did when I had the 
chance. It was the old Adam in me yet, likety" 

Well, sir, among the attractions of the citcns was the great 
and unrivaled Hercules, who could play with caimon^ balls as 
other men would with dice. I don’t know what made me rest- 
less and excited when I read about this man. It seemed as 
though the old spirit was coming back to m^ again. I could 
hardly keep still when the time drew near for him to appear. I 
don't know what I expected, but when he came out from behind 
the curtain I shouted out like a madman, “ Bulacehi ! George 1 
George ! ” 

He stopped short, looked about, and catching sight of me 
tossed up his cap with his old boyish shout ; then he remembered 
himself and went on with his performance. 

St Wis law><fc — yts,, in nwe, lag. Tkn gone, aitn- 

gether. He walked on crutches. Whether the strength had 
gone into his chest and arms, I don’t know ; b^it there he stood 
tossing about the cannon balls as I might marbles. So full of 
hearty good humor too, joking with his audience, and so 
delighted when they gave him a round of applause. 

After the performance I hurried around the tent, and yon 
maybe sure there was. rejoicing that made the manager and 
other fellows laugh. 

George haled me o5 with him down the street. He cleared 
the ground with that crutch and wooden leg like a steam en^ne. 
“ Come 1 come along ! ” he cried ; “ I’ve something to show 
you, Loper.” 

He took me to a quiet hoarding house, and there, iu a cozy 
room, was Susy with a four-year-old girl. 

“ We were married as soon as I could hobble about,” he 
said, “and she goes with me and makes a home wherever I 
am.” 

Susy nodded and blushed and laughed. “Baby and I,” 
she said. “Do yon see Baby? She has her father’s eyes, do 
yon see ? ” 

“ She 13 her mother, Loper,” said George — “ just as innocent 
and pure and foolish — just as sure of the Father in heaven 
taking care of her. They’ve made a different man of me in 
some ways — a different man,” bending his head reverently. 

After a while I began, “ You did not stay with ” 
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But Balacchi fro-svned. “ I ImeTr where I belonged,” he 
said. 

Well, he’s young yet. He’s the best Hercules in the pro- 
fession, and has laid up a snug sum. Why doesn’t be invest it 
and retire ? I doubt if he’ll ever do that, sir. He may do it, 
but I doubt it. He can’t change his blood, and there’s that in 
Balacchi that makes mo suspect he wiU die with the velvet and 
gilt on, and in the height of good humor and fun with his 
audience. 


SCENERY AND LIFE IN CEYLON.^ 

Bt ERNST HAECKEL. 

QSrkst HEiyntcn Haeckel : A famous German naturalist and ^vriter upon 
Biological topics ; Bom at Botstl.ain, 1834. lix German literature lie occupies a 
similar position to tliat of llmrioj- in English literature, as a popular expounder 
of the Evolutionary Theory. He vrrote a book “ On tho Origin and Genealogy 
of the Human Race," and has also published at various times the results of his 
deep rese.arch into tlie phenomena of marine life.] 

A JIOST beautiful featui-e of the Galle and Colombo road 
are tho numerous river mouths, which intersect the cocuswood, 
and the wide lagoons which stretch between them, particu- 
larly along tho northern portion from Colombo to Caltura. 
The former lords of the island, the Dutch, were so delighted 
with these water ways, which reminded them of .their native 
land, that they adapted them to a regular system of canals and 
neglected the land roads. Under their rule numerous barges 
and canal boats, like the Trehssliuit of the low countries, 
traveled from 'town to town, and were the chief means of 
communication. Since the English have made the capital 
highroad, the water traffic has fallen into desuetude. But 
they still afford a succession of pleasing pictures to the trav- 
eler as he is hurried by, with their banks covered with dense 
thickets of bamboo and lofty palms, and their pretty little 
islands and rocks ; the tall cocoanut palms tower above the 
undergrowth, “like a forest above the forest,” as Humboldt 
aptly describes it. The undulating hills in the blue distance 
supply an appropriate background, where, here and there, the 
high heads of the mountains ai'e visible, and loftiest of all the 
noble cone of Adam’s Peak, 

I Erom “ A Yisifc to Ceylon." By pennission of Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Truhuer & Co. (Post Svo, Price 7*. fc’rf. ) 
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At tlie mouths of the larger rivers, several of -which are 
crossed on the road, the smiling landscape assumes a graver 
character ; the somber mangroves are a particularly conspicu- 
ous feature. The shore of these estuaries is generally thicHy 
covered -with them, and their aerial roots form an impenetrable 
tangle. Formerly they used to be infested -with crocodiles, but 
the progress 'of civilization and agriculture has driven these 
reptiles up the rivers. The finest of the rivers is the noble 
Kalu Gb.nga, or Black River, -which I afterwards explored for 
the greater part of its length. The lower reaches are as -svide 
as the E,huie at Cologne. At the mouth stands Caltura, a 
large village, and the terminus of the railway. At the south- 
ernmost end of Caltura a magnificent banyan tree grows across 
the highroad, like a triumphal arch. The aerial roots of this 
huge tree have taken hold on the soil on the opposite side of 
the road and grown to be large trunks, and these and the main 
trunk form a lofty Gothic vault, which is all the more striking 
because a number of parasitic ferns, orchids, wild vines, and 
other parasitic plants have overgro-wn the stems. Not far 
from the shore near Caltura I found, on a subsequent visit, 
another wonderful tree, — an india-rubber -fcree, — of wliich the 
snakelike roots, -twisted and plaited tUl they look like a close 
lattice, form a perfect labyrinth. Troops of merry children 
were playing in the nooks between these root trellises. 

Another delightful spot is the rest house of Bentotte, where 
the “ Royal hlad ” stops for an hour to aRow the passengers to 
rest and recruit their po-wers of endurance by breakfast. A 
particular delicacy here are the oysters, for which the place is 
famous. They are served raw, or baked, or pickled in -vinegar. 
The rest house is beautifully situated on a hill, among taR 
tamarind trees, and has a splendid view over the surdit sea and 
the bridge which spans the river mouth. After breakfast I 
watched the oyster fishery below this bridge, and then spent a 
quarter of an hour in lounging through the picturesque bazaar 
of the straggling town. The wares and traffic in this bazaar 
are in perfect keeping -with the idyRic character of the sur- 
roundings, -with the primitive furniture of the native huts, and 
the elementary character of their owners’ dress. By far the 
most important articles of commerce are rice and curry, the 
staples of food, and betel and areca, the favorite luxury. These 
and other matters for sale lie temptingly spread on -wide green 
banana leaves in simple booths, -with an open front, serving at 
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once ns door and \ilndo\v. Between them are heaps of cocoa- 
nuts, monstrous hunches of bananas, and jnles of scented pine- 
apples ; tho .starchj' roots of tho ynm, the CoJocasia, and other 
plants ; enormous hrcadfruit, weighing from thirtj’- to forty 
pounds each, and tho nearly allied jack fruit; and then, as 
delicacies, the noble mango and tho dainty anona, or cus- 
tard apple. While wc are strongly attracted to these fruit 
.stalls — wliich tho Cinghalese often decorate Tery prettily 
with flowers and boughs — by their delicious perfume, we are 
equally repelled from certain others by n pungent odor, which 
is anything rather than tempting. Tliis “ancient and fishlike 
smell” proceeds from heaps of fresh and dried marine crea- 
tures, principally fish and Crustacea; among these the prime 
favorites are shrimps or praums, an important ingredient in 
tho preparation of tlie native spiced dish curry. 

TJiero can be no greater mistake than to expect to find in 
these Cinghalese markets tho noise and clamor and confusion 
which aro characteristic of market scenes among most nations, 
and more particularly in the southern countries of Europe, 
Any one who has looked on, for instance, at the bustle and 
hurry on tho pretty piazza at Verona, or the vehement tumult 
of Santa Lucia at Naples, might imagine that in a tropical 
bazaar in Cejdon the crowd and uproar would rise to a still 
higher pitch. Nothing of the kind. The gentle, subdued 
nature of tho Cinghalese affects even their way of trading ; 
buyers and sellers alike seem to take but a feeble interest in 
the transaction, small in proportion to the trifling copper coin 
for Avhich the most splendid fruits may be purchased. These 
coins, I may mention, aro pieces of one cent and of five cents, 
and there are a hundred cents to a rupee (worth two shillings); 
they aro stamped with a cocoa palm. The Cinghalese, how- 
ever, are not indifferent to the value of money, hut they need 
less of the commodity, perhaps, than any other people on 
earth ; for there are few spots, indeed, where kindly mother 
Nature pours out so inexhaustible and uninterrupted a supply 
of her richest and choicest gifts as on this privileged isle. The 
poorest Cinghalese can with the greatest ease earn as much as 
will buy tlie rice which is absolutely indispensable to life ; ten 
to fifteen cents are ample for a day's food. The abundance of 
vegetable produce on land and the quantity of fish obtained 
from the sea are so enormous that there is no lack of curry 
with tho rice and other variety in their diet. 

22 
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■Why, then, should the Cinghalese mahe life hitter hy labor? 
Nay, nay — they have far too much of the easy-going nature, 
the true philosophy of life. So thej* may be seen stretched at 
full length and reposing in their simple dwellings, or squatting 
in groups and chatting to their hearts’ content. The small 
amount of labor required in their garden plots is soon accom- 
plished, and the rest of the time is theirs to x>lay in. But their 
very play is anything rather than exciting or energetic. On 
the contrary, a spell of peace and languor seems to have been 
cast over all the life and doings of tliese happy children of 
nature, which is amazingly fascinating and strange. Enviable 
Cinghalese ! you have no care either for the morrow or for 
the more distant future. All that you and your children need 
to keep you alive grows imder your hand, and what more you 
may desire by way of luxury you can procure -with the very 
smallest amount of exertion. You are, indeed, like “ the lilies 
of the field” which grow round your humble homes. “They 
toil not, neither do they spin,” and their mother, Nature, fee^ 
them. You, like them, have no warlike ambitions ; no anxious 
reflections on the increasing competition in trade, or the rise 
and fall of stock, ever disturb your slumbers. Titles and 
Orders, the highest aim of civilized men, are to j'on unknown. 
And in spite of that you enjoy life I Nay, I almost think it 
has never occurred to you to envy us Europeans our thousand 
superfluous requirements. You are quite content to be simple 
human souls, children of nature, living in paradise, and enjoying 
it. There you lie, at fiill length, under the pahn roof of your 
huts, contemplating the dancing lights and shadows among 
the plumes of the cocoauuts ; perennially refreshed by the nn- 
eqnded lirsury of chewing betel nut, and playing at intervals 
with your sweet little children, or taking a delicious hath in 
the river that flows by the road, and devoting yonr whole 
attention to the subsequent toilet, so as to set the tortoise-shell 
comb at the most bewitching angle in that elaborately twisted 
topknot. YiTiere is the careworn son of culture who would 
not envy yon your harmless mode of existence and yonr Eden- 
like simplicity I 

These and similar reflections irresistibly rose in my miad 
as I stood gazing at the groups of Cinghalese enjoying life in 
their blameless fa^on in the peaceful silence of their banana 
groves, while the coach changed horses at the last stage before 
reaching Galle. Here the struggle for emstence seemed to 
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have ceased ; seemed, at any rate. I ■was first roused from my 
reverie by being asked by the two horse boys to mount again 
to my box seat. These worthy Malabars then informed me. 
m broken English, that this was an appropriate moment for 
presenting tlicm with the usual “tip,” or “backsheesh,” for 
drink, since, when wo should arrive in Gtille, they would be 
too busy and the time would be too short for this important 
matter to meet with due attention. As I had seen a highly 
respectable Oinghalese, who had been set down some time pre- 
viously, give each of these two fellows a double anna, a little 
silver coin worth about tlueepence, I thought I was doing 
ample credit to my higher dignity as a white man by offering 
fomr times as much — half a rupee apiece. But the coachman 
and the conductor alike held up my donation with indignant 
gestures, and gave me a lecture on the superiority of my white 
skin, which was, no doubt, highly flattering. The upshot of it 
was that every white gentleman must give at least double — a 
rupee — to each of them as drink money, and that a man as 
white as I was and with such light hair must certainly be 
very high caste, and must expect to be fleeced accordingly. 
Although to be so highly taxed for my fair complexion could 
not be otherudse than delightful, I urns not to be persuaded to 
l)ay more on that score than a rupee to each as a “white 
man’s ” tax ; and I finally had the satisfaction of hearing my- 
self pronounced to bo a “ perfect gentleman.” 

However, when I thought of the exquisite enjoyment, of 
nature I had derived from my five hours’ ride, I thought the 
fare well laid out, and in spite of the heat and fatigue I was 
sorry when, at about four in the afternoon, the lighthouse of 
Galle came in sight. Soon 'after the “mail coach” rattled over 
the di-awbridge of the old moat, and then through a long dark 
barbican, pulling up finally in front of the elegant “ Oriental 
Hotel” of Punto Galla. 
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THE RECONCILIATION.^ 

Bx -TOATAM BLACK. 

(Erom “ A Princess o£ Thnle.”) 

['Wrr.i.iAx B1.ACK : A Scottisli novelist; bom in Glasgow, Scotland, Novem- 
ber 6, 1841. He was educated in Scotland, and was a journalist in London from 
1854 to 1875, when he gave his time wholly to writing novels and traveling. 
His boohs, which are many and popular, include : “Love or Slarriage” (1867), 
“In Sak Attire” (1869), “A Daughter of Heth” (1871), “The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton” (1872), “A Princess of Thnle” (1873), “Madcap 
Violet” (1876), “Macleod of Dare” (1878), “IVhite lAings” (1880), “Shan- 
don Behs” (18^), “Judith Shakespeare” (1884), “The Strange Adventures 
of a House Boat” (1888), “In Par Lochaber” fl&SS), “Prince Portunatns” 
(1890), “Standfast, Craig-Eoyston ! ” (1890), “ PTolfenberg ” (1892), “The 
Penance of John Logan” (1893), “Adventures in Thnle” (1893), “The Hand- 
some Humes” (1834), “Highland Cousins” (1894), and “Briseis” (IBOd).) 

That same night Sheila dreamed a strange dream, and it 
seemed to her that an angel of God came to her and stood before 
her, and looked at her vith his shining face and his sad eyes. 
And he said, “Are yon a voman, and yet slow to forgive? 
Are yon a mother, and have you no love for the father of your 
child? ” It seemed to her that she could not answer. She fell 
on her knees before him, and coTcred her face with her hands 
and wept. And when she raised her eyes again the angel was 
gone, and in his place Ingram was there, stretching out his 
hand to her and bidding her rise and he comforted. Yet he, 
too, spoke in the same reproachful tones, and said, “'W'hat 
would become of us all,- Sheila, if none of our actions were to 
be condoned by time and repentance ? What would become of 
ns if we could not say, at some particular point of our lives, to 
the bygone time, that we had left it, with all its errors and 
blunders and follies, behind ns, and would, -with the help of 
God, start clear on a new sort of life? What would it be if 
there were no forgetfulness for any of us — no kindly veil to 
come down and shut out the memory of what we have done — • 
if the staring record were to be kept forever before our eyes ? 
And you are a woman, Sheila; it should be easy for you to for- 
give and to encourage, and to hope for better things of the man 
you love. Has be not suffered enough? Have you no word 
for him?” 

The soaiid of her sobbing in the nighttime brought her 

^ By pennisEioa of Sampson Low, Marstoa & Co., Ltd. (Cr. 8vo. Price 2s. 6<f.) 
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father to the door. He tapped at the door, and said, “What 
is the matter, Sheila?” 

She a-woke -with a slight cry, and he went into the room and 
found her in a strangely troubled state, her hands outstretched 
to him, her 63^63 wet and wild: “Papa, I have been yery cruel. 
I am not fit to liye any more. There is no woman in the world 
would have done what I have done.” 

“Sheila,” he said, “you hef been dreaming again about all 
that folly and nonsense. Lie down, like a good lass. Ton 
will wake the boy if you don’t lie down and go to sleep ; and 
to-morrow we will pay a visit to the yacht that bass come in, 
and you will ask the gentlemen to look at the Meighdean- 
mhara.” 

“Papa,” she said, “to-morrow I want you to take me to 
Jura.” 

“To Jura, Sheila? You cannot go to Jura. You cannot 
leave the baby with Mairi, Sheila.” ' 

“1 will take him with me,” she said. 

“Oh, it is not possible at aU, Sheila. But I will go to 
Jura — oh yes, I will go to Jura. Indeed, I was thinking last 
night that I would go to Jura.” 

“Oh no, you must not go,” she cried. “You would speak 
harshly — and he is very proud — and we should never see each 
other again. Papa, I know you will do this for me — you will 
let me go.” 

“It is foolish of you, Sheila,” her father said, “to think 
that I do not know how to arrange such a thing without mak- 
ing a quarrel of it. But you will see all about it in the morn- 
ing. Just now you will lie down, like a good lass, and go to 
sleep. So good night, Sheila, and do not think of it any more 
till the morning.” 

She thought of it all through the night, however. She 
thought of her sailing away down through the cold wintry seas 
to search that lonely coast. Would the gray dawn break with 
snow, or would the kindly heavens lend her some fair sunlight 
as she set forth on her lonelj’- quest? And all the night through 
she accused herself of being hard of heart and blamed herself, 
indeed, for all that had happened in the b3’gone time. Just 
as the day was coming in she fell asleep, and she dreamed that 
she went to the angel whom she had seen before, and knelt down 
at his feet and repeated in some vague way the promises she 
had made on her marriage morning. With her head bent down 
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she said that she ^vould live and die a tnio wife if onlj' another 
chance %Y 0 re given licr. The angel answered nothing, but ho 
smiled with his sad eyes and put his hand for a moment on her 
head, and then disappeared. When she awoke, Mairi was in 
the room silently stealing away the child, and the white day- 
light was clear in the windows. 

She dressed with tremhling hands, and yet there was a faint 
suffused sense of joy in her heart. Sho wojulercd if her father 
would keep to his promise of the night l>eforc, or whether it 
had been made to get her to rest. In any case she knew that 
he conld not refuse her much; and had not he himself said that 
he had intended going away down to .Turn? 

“Sheila, you are not looking well this morning,” her father 
said: “it is foolish of you to lie awake and think of such 
things. And as for what you w.a'^s saying about Juki, how can 
you go to Jura? Wc hef no boat big enough for that. I could 
go — oh yes, I could go — hut the boat I would get at Stornoway 
you could not get in at all, Sheila; and as for the baby ” 

“But then, papa,” she said, “did not the gentleman who 
was here last night say that tliey were going Ijack by Jura? 
And it is a big yacht, and he has only two friends on board. 
He might take us do^vn.” 

“You cannot ask a stranger, Sheila. Besides, the lx)at is 
too small a one for this time of the year. I should not like to 
see yon go in her, Sheila.” 

“I have no fear,” the girl said. 

“I?o fearl” her father said impatiently, “Ko, of course 
you hef no fear; that is the mischief. You will tele no care of 
yourself whatever.” 

“When is the young gentleman coming up this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Oh, he will not come up again till I go down. Will you 
go down to the boat, Sheila, and go on board of her?” 

Sheila assented, and some half-hour thereafter she stood at 
the door, clad in her tight-fitting blue serge, with the hat and 
sea gull’s wings over her splendid masses of hair. It wws an 
^ngry-looMng morning enough; rags of gray clouds were being 
hurried past the shoulders of Suainabhal: a heavy surf was 
beating on the shore. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,” her father said, smell- 
ing the moisture in the keen air. “Will you hef your water- 
proof?” 
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“Oh, no,” she said, “if I am to meet strangers, I cannot 
wear a waterproof.” 

The sharp wind had brought back the color to her cheeks, 
and there was some gladness in her eyes. She knew she might 
have a fight for it before she could persuade her father to set 
sail in this strange boat; but she neyer doubted for a moment, 
recollecting the gentle face and modest manner of the youthful 
owner, that he would be really glad to do her a service, and she 
knew that her father’s opposition would give way. 

“Shall we take Bras, papa?” 

“No, no,” her father said; “we will hef to go in a small 
boat. I hope you will not get wet, Sheila: there is a good 
breeze on the water this morning.” 

“ I think they are much safer in here than going around the 
islands just at present,” Sheila said. 

“Ay, you are right there, Sheila,” her father said, looking 
at the direction of the wind. “ They got in in a ferry good 
time. And they may hef to stay for a while before they can 
face the sea again.” 

“ And we shall become very great friends with them, papa, 
and they will be glad to take us to Jura,” she said with a smile, 
for she knew there was not much of the hospitality of Borvabost 
bestowed with ulterior motives'. 

They went down the steep path to the bay, where the 
“Phcfibe” was lurching and heaving in the rough swell, her 
bowsprit sometimes nearly catching the crest of a wave. No 
one was on deck. How were they to get on board I 

“They can’t hear you in this wind,” Sheila said. “We 
will have to haul down our own boat.” 

And that, indeed, they had to do, though the work of get- 
ting the little thing down the beach was not very arduous for 
a man of Mackenzie’s build. 

“I am going to pull out to the yacht, papa,” Sheila said. 

“Indeed, you will do no such thing,” her father said indig- 
nantly. “ As if you wass a fisherman’s lass, and the gentlemen 
never wass seeing you before I Sit down in the stern, Sheila, 
and hold on ferry tight, for it is a rough water for this little 
boat.” 

They had almost got out indeed to the yacht before any one 
was aware of their approach, but Pate appeared in time to seize 
the rope that Mackenzie flung him, and with a little scrambling 
they were at last safely on board. The noise of their arrival, 
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however, startled Johnny Eyre, who was lying on his hack 
smoking a pipe after breakfast. He jumped up and said to 
Mosenberg, who was his only companion, “Halloo I here’s this 
old gentleman come on board. He knows you. What’s to be 
done ? ” 

“Done?” said the boy, with a moment’s hesitation; and 
then a flush of decision sprang into his face: “Ask him to 
come down. Yes, I will speak to him, and tell him that 
Lavender is on the island. Perhaps he meant to go into the 
house; who knows? If he did not, let us make him.” 

“All right!” said Johnny; “let’s go a buster.” 

Then he called up the companion to Pate to send the gentle- 
man below, while he flung a few things aside to make the place, 
more presentable. Johnny had been engaged a few minutes 
before in sewing a button on a woolen shirt, and that article of 
attire does not look well beside a breakfast table. 

His visitors began to descend the narrow wooden steps, and 
presently Mackenzie was heard to say, “ Tek great care, Sheila; 
the brass is ferry slippery,” 

“ Oh, thunder! ” Jolmny said, looking at hlosenberg. 

“ Good morning, hir. Eyre,” said the old King of Borva, 
stooping to get into the cabin : “ it is a rough day you are get- 
ting. Sheila, mind your head till you have passed the door.” 

hlackenzie came forward to shake hands, and in doing so 
caught sight of Mosenberg. The whole truth flashed upon him 
in a moment, and he instantaneously turned to Sheila and said 
quickly, “Sheila, go up on deck for a moment.” 

But she, too, had seen the lad, and she came forward, with 
a pale face, but with a perfectly self-possessed manner, and said, 
“How do you do? It is a surprise your coming to the island, 
but you often used to talk of it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered as he shook hands with her and her 
father, “ I often wished to come here. What a wild place it 
is ! And have you lived here, hlrs. Lavender, all the time since 
you left London ? ” 

“Yes, I have.” 

Mackenzie was getting very uneasy. Every moment he 
expected Lavender would enter this confined little cabin ; and 
was this the place for these two to meet, before a lot of 
acquaintances?” ^ 

“Sheila,” he said, “it is too close for you here, and I am 
going to have a pipe with the gentlemen. ISTow if you wass a 
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good lass you would go ashore again, and go up to the house, 
and say to Maiii that we will all come for luncheon at one 
o’clock, and she must get some fish up from Borvabost. Mr. 
Eyre, he will send a man ashore with you in his own boat, that 
is bigger than mine, and you will show him the creek to put 
into. Now go away, like a good lass, and we will be up ferry 
soon — oh, yes, we will he up directly at the house.” 

“ I am sure, ” Sheila said to Johnny Eyre, “ we can make you 
more comfortable up at the house than you are here, although 
it is a nice little cabin.” And then she turned to Mosenberg 
and said, “And we have a great many things to talk about.” 

“ Could she suspect? ” Johnny asked himself, as he escorted 
her to the boat and pulled her in himself to the shore. Her 
face was pale and her manner a trifle formal; otherwise she 
showed no sign. He watched her go along the stones till she 
reached the path; then he pulled out to the “Phoebe ” again, and 
went down below to entertain his host of the previous evening. 

Sheila walked slowly up the rude little path, taking little 
heed of the blustering wind and the hurrying clouds. Her 
eyes were bent down, her face was pale. When she got to the 
top of the hill she looked, in a blank sort of way, all around 
the bleak moorland, but probably she did not expect to see any 
one there. Then she, walked, with rather an uncertain step, 
into the house. She looked into the room, the door of which 
stood open. Her husband sat there, with his arms outstretched 
on the table and his head buried in his hands. He did not hear 
her approach, her footfall was so light, and it was with the same 
silent step she went into the room and knelt down beside him 
and put her hands and face on his knee, and said simply, “ I 
beg for your forgiveness.” 

He started up and looked at her as though she were some 
spirit, and his own face was haggard and strange. “ Sheila, ” 
he said in a low voice, laying his hand gently on her head, “ it 
is I who ought to be there, and you know it. But I cannot 
meet your eyes. I am not going to ask for jmur forgiveness 
just yet; I have no right to expect it. All I want is this; if 
you will let ms come and see you just as before we were mar- 
ried, and if you will give me a chance of winning your consent 
over again, we can at least be friends until then. But why do 
you cry, Sheila ? You have nothing to reproach yoirrself with ? ” 

She rose and regarded him for a moment with her streaming 
eyes, and then, moved by the passionate entreaty of her face, 
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and forgetting altogetiier tde separation and time of trial lie 
liad proposed, lie canglit ber to Ms bosom and kissed her fore- 
bead, and talked sootbinglj and caressingly to ber as if sbe -srere 
a ebild. 

“I cry,” sbe said, “becanse I am bappy, because I believe 
aE that time is over — because I tbink you trill be kind to me. 
And I •wEl try to be a good trife to yon, and you will forgive 
me all that I have done.” 

‘*Toa are beaping coals of fire on my bead, Sheila,” be said 
bninbly. “ Ton know I bare notbing to forgd^^- 
I teE yon I have no right to erpect yonr forgiveness yet. Bnt 
I think you will find cnt by and by that my repentance is not 
a mere momentary thing. I have bad a long time to tbink over 
what has happened, and what I lost when I lost yon. Sheila.” 

‘'Bat yon have found me again,” the gEl said, pEe a Ettle, 
and glad to sit down on the Highest conch, while she held his 
hantT and drew him toward her. “ And now I must ask yon 
for one thing.” 

He was sitting beside her; be feared no longer to meet the 
look of those earnest, meek, affectionate eyes. 

“This is it,” she said- “If we are to he together — not 
what we were, bnt something q^aite different from that — wiU 
you promise me never to say one word about what is past — to 
shut it out altogether — to forget it!” 

“I cannot, Sheila,” he said- “Am I to have no chance of 
teUing yon how weE I know how cruel I was to yon — how 
sorrr I am for it?” 

“Xo,” she said firmly. “If von have some things to regret- 
so have I; and what is the use of competing with each other as 
to which has the most forgiveness to ask for? Frank dear, 
you vriE do this for me ? Ton wEi promise never to speak one 
word about that time?” 

How earnest- the bsantiiol sad face was I He could not 
withstand the entreacr of the piteous eves. He sEd to her- 
abashed by the great love that she showed, and hopeless of 
making other xeparaEoa than obedience to her generous wish, 
“Let it he so. Sheife. I wiE never speak a word about it- 
You wiE see otherwise than in. words whether I forget what is 
past, and your goodness in letting it go. But, Sheila,” he 
aaded, with, downcast face, “Johnny Eyre was here last night; 

he told me ” He had to say no more. She took bis hand 

and led nim gently and sileutly out of the room. 
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THE ESrsUREECTION. 1 

Bt Snt mLTEB BESANT. 

(From “ St. Katherine’s by the Tower. ”) 

[^Sm "Wamee Besant, novelist, essayist, and collaborator of James Bice, was 
bom in Portsmouth, England, in 1838, and distinguished himself as a scholar at 
King’s College, Eondon, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. Having abandoned his 
Intention of becoming a minister, he was appointed to a professorship in Mau- 
ritius. HI health compelled him to return, and thenceforth he devoted himself 
to literature. In 1871 he entered into a literary partnership with James Eice 
(1844-1882), a native of Northampton, and editor of Once a Week, and together 
they wrote : “ Eeady-money Mortihoy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” ” By Celia’s 
Arbor,” “ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” etc. Since Mr. Rice’s death Sir TFalter 
Besant has published: “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “Children of 
Gibeon,” “Axmorel of Lyonesse,” “The Ivory Gate,” “Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice,” “The Master Craftsman,” and several other novels. Ho received 
the honor of knighthood in 1895.] 

On Sunday afternoon there was a great gathering of people 
in a certain field at the hack of Whitechapel Mount. It is a 
field much frequented on Sunday, because there is a pond in it 
where the young men can enjoy their favorite sport of duck or 
cat hunting. In this field they also cause their dogs to fight ; 
they bait bulls, bears, and badgers ; they throw at cocks, and 
hold their prize fights — such being their chosen method of 
spending the first day of the week, the Christian Sahhath. 
On every fine Sunday there are a good number in this field : 
on this day, for instance, there were assembled a great manj’ 
who took no part in the sports, but waited about in little 
groups, expectant of sometliing. By what secret agency they 
were moved to assemble, what messengers summoned them, 
why they obeyed the summons, I know not. If you were to 
ask one man why he went there, he would reply that it was 
because his friend hade him go as his companion. If you 
asked that companion, you would receive much the same 
answer. There was nothing unusual in a walk down White- 
chapel Road towards the green fields of Bow and Stepney : 
these men take that walk every Sunday. In the winter they 
get no farther than HaKway House; in the summer tliey 
stretch out as far as Bow and Bromley, Forest Gate and West 
Ham. Everywhere there are wayside taverns where tlicy can 
drink, and in summer there are leafy bowers and daisied fields 
where the people can walk after the confinement of the week. 

^ By permission of Cbatto & tVindns. iCr. 8vo. Price 3». C !.) 
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The groups of two or three stood about patiently, though 
showers fell and the clouds threatened. They talked in low 
tones; they whispered; they were excited about something. 
Some encouraged those who were faint-hearted; others hung 
back, and said that they would look on and see what came 
of it. 

About four of the clock there walked through the open 
gate a small company of half a dozen, headed by a young man, 
a stranger to ewerybody present. He was tall and broad-shoul- 
dered. He svrung his shoulders as he walked, and he had the 
rolling gait which one expects in a sailor — a handsome and 
proper lad as one would see anjwhere ; his face was flushed 
a rosy red ; and his eyes, which were bright, kept looking 
around him, as if expecting some person or persons not yet 
arrived. 

"When they had advanced a little way into the field, one of 
them laid a bundle on tbe grass and oi>ened it. He took from 
it a sword with a crimson sasb, and a belt with a brace of 
pistols. ■ With these symbols of leadership he invested the tall 
young man, who was attired as a sober London merchant. 

Another of his companions, who carried a pole with some- 
thing uwapped round it, threw it open and unfurled it. The 
folds shook out in the air and showed the red Republican flag. 

Another placed a three-legged stool firmly on the grass, A 
third blew a shrill, loud whistle ; the groups began to close in 
round this rostrum, or pulpit, made by tbe stool. And since a 
small crowd always becomes a great crowd, nnless it is dis- 
persed, just as a small fixe quickly becomes a great fire if it is 
not quenched, in two or three minutes the whole multitude 
gathered about this stool, though I am persuaded that not a 
quarter of the people present understood what was proposed to 
be said or done. 

The young man — the leader — mounted this tribune. He 
was already a head taller than tbe men around him ; your 
London mechanic is short of stature — and now he was raised 
two feet and more above them, so that he commanded the 
crowd. 

“ Citizens,” he began, in a sonorous voice, that would be 
heard a mile away. The crowd understood the full meaning 
of that word ; no one present but knew that the crimes of the 
French Repnblieans were committed by so-called citizens. The 
word had never before been used at a meeting of London men ; 
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but they Icnew what it meant. There was going to be a sedi- 
tious assembly, the more pleasant because it was illegal ; but 
there were no constables within reach of Whitechapel Mount. 

“ Citizens,” the speaker went on, “ the time for discussion is 
over ; the time for action has arrived. To-day — this very mo- 
ment — we strike the first and decisive blow. I am here to 
give all brave men who are resolved on liberty the honor and 
glory of being the first to proclaim the commencement of a 
new era. First — are we agreed that king, lords, and church 
must all be swept away ? ” 

It appeared that they were agreed — but not with enthu- 
siasm. 

“Next, are we agreed that all men are born to equal 
rights ? ” 

Again they were agreed ; but without enthusiasm. 

“ Why, then, what need more words ? Throw up your hats, 
citizens, and shout for the British repuhhc, proclaimed this 
day.” 

One who was present, and informed me of this scene, said, 
further, that though the words were fiery, the manner was 
formal. “He appeared,” said this witness, “to be one who 
learned a lesson by heart, and was now saying it as a boy 
repeats his lines. His gestures were artificial, as if taught 
him with the words ; his voice was cold. No one was moved. 
Those who shouted ware the men who only wanted the oppor- 
tunity for a riot, and welcomed it with all its chances of 
plunder. Tliis brave young gentleman had been put on to 
the work by some others too careful of their own skins to risk 
such a danger. He was but a cat’s-paw.” 

“All those who mean business will follow me.” Here he 
drew his sword and flourished it over his head. “Citizens, 
this day is the beginning of the republic. All over England . 
this day, and at this moment, there are risings of the people. 

It is a grand, combined effort. Ours is only one of many 
meetings in London. We march into the city ; there we meet 
our comrades ; we seize the town ; we arm ourselves ; the 
soldiers jOin us ; everything falls into our hands ; to-morrow 
the lung is dethroned; the princes fly; the lords go hang 
themselves for fear ; the republic is founded and firmly es- 
tablished in a single day. Who follows me, I say ? ” 

He leaped from his stool and led the way from the field, fol- 
lowed by his companions, one of whom was actively distributing 
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the Phrygian cap, rrMch everybody knows is the cap of Liberty. 
Some put them on ; others, however, stuck them on their sticks 
and waved them about, laughing. 

The procession speedily reached the streets of the city, quiet 
this aftemoou but for their noise. 

At Houndsditch a few of the lads broke away, moved by 
some impulse, and ran down that thoroughfare frightening the 
Jews standing about the doorways, talking and bargaining. 
What became of these fellows I do not know. The rest, still 
headed by George with his drawn sword, marched tumultuously 
along Leadenhall Street and Comhill till they came to the Royal 
Exchange,^ where the captain called a halt. 

“ Here,” he said, “ we are to wait for reenforcements. Here 
our comrades meet us.” They assembled in the triangular space 
opposite to the Royal Exchange. Then the rain began again, 
and some, with no stomach left for the fight, sneaked off. Every- 
body else would probably have followed their example but that 
some one — Heaven knows who — roRed up a barrel of rum, 
broached it, and began to hand round pannikins of this divine 
liquor. What is rain, which draws a man home, compared with 
rum, which bids him stay ? So they stayed and drank about, 
pressing round and fighting for the drink. 

As for George, he paid no heed at all to what was done ; he 
stood in the front of all, sword in hand- waiting, looking steadily 
down the street, as if for the promised reenforcements. 

Presently there came out of the Mansion House a messenger 
from the lord mayor. It was one of his lordship’s footmen. 
The varlet came forth with all the importance inspired by a fine 
livery, with epaulets and silver lace, bnt recoiled at the shouts 
of the mob. Then a dead cat was hurled at his head ; he 
ducked to avoid it, and lost his hat, which was speedily canght 
up and kicked about by tbe crowd. But tbe fellow had the 
courage to single out the leader, and to address him. 

“Sir,” he said, “my master, the lord mayor, wishes to know 
who you are, and for what purpose you are here.” 

“TeU him,” said George, “we wait for reenforcements.” 

“ And tell the lord mayor,” said one of the hotheads with 
him, “ that we are the advance guard of the great republican 
army, and that we will enlist his lordship if he chooses to 
join us.” 

^^6. the footman, “I will tcR him.” 

He turned: another shout greeted hun : another dead -cat 
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came flying at his head : he ran. One would not look for dead 
cats at an unexpected Sunday meeting. At every pillory they 
abound, of course : they lie in the pockets of the mob, with the 
addled eggs and the rotten apples — a dainty pocketful. 

There is, I believe, a back way — perhaps several — out of 
the Mansion House into Walbrook. Had these insurgents been 
keeping any kind of watch, they would have seen another mes- 
senger steal out of this postern and hasten westward. 

“ What is to be done ? ” asked he who bore the flag. “ The 
men are getting drunk, and the rain does not leave off.” 

“We must wait for reenforcements,” said George. “ Those 
are my orders. See ! here they come.” 

There advanced rapidly up Cheapside a body of men march- 
ing with some kind of order ; yet not the military step, nor 
were they shouting or carr5dng flags. 

“ Keenforcements ? ” cried the standard bearer. “Never I 
They are constables I Shall we fight them ? ” 

They were constables — as many as could be hastily got to- 
gether — about sixty or seventy in all. They were led by the 
upper marshal himself, and were armed with their staves. They 
did not attack the crowd, but drew up before the Mansion 
House in order. Then the lord maj^r came out in his robes 
and called upon the assembly to disperse. The assembly, now 
partly drunk, jeered and shouted. Then the lord mayor read 
the Riot Act. This done, he retired. Then the constables 
threw themselves upon the mob, and the fight began. 

By this time the streets were crowded wth curious spectators 
always ready to look on at a fight. ’ At every window appeared 
frightened faces; and still in. the midst of the fighting some 
there were who lay before the cask, pannikin in hand, drinking 
as fast as thej’' could get the rum. 

Then there was a cry raised. “ The Guards I the Guards ! ” 

At the double-c[uick they came along Cheapside, bayonets 
fixed, muskets loaded. At the very sound of their feet and the 
aspect of their red coats, the whole mob, including all the 
spectators in the street, turned and fled. They fled every way ; 
down Throgmorton Street, Threadneedle Street, and the Corn- 
hill ; but most by the narrow winding courts and lanes which 
make the city at this part a labyrinth. Before the soldiers 
had time to form, there was no enemy left. Half a dozen fel- 
lows lay helplessly drunk beside the cask. The rest had 
vanished. 
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“I Imow not,” George told me aftenvards, “iiviiat happened. 
I remember seeing the soldiers marcbing in good order np Cheap- 
side. Kovr, thought I, they will fire, and I shall be kfllei 
"WTiether they fired or not — -whether we fought any longer — I 
know not. All I kno-w is that I found myself alone in one of 
the city courts, I had lost my sash and sword, and my belt 
with the pistols. I was quite alone. Presently I came into 
Thames Street — and that, my lad, is all I can teh you, and all 
I shall ever know.” 

We were gazing upon each other with dismayed faces 
when Sister Eatherine sprang to her feet, ciying, “There is 
the hoys footstep ! ” There were many footsteps outside, but 
bet ears distinguished one. “Quick, hTerrili, quick — let him 
in ! Lock and har the door ! If they look to take him here, 
he may climb over the hack wail. That -will gain him a little 
time at least.” 

I ran to open the door. George stood without on the door- 
step. I dragged him in, and hurriedly closed, locked, and 
barred the door. AlS if a wooden bar wonld keep him from, 
the hands of the law 1 

Tor his part, he appeared in no hurry at all : nor did his 
face show the least disquiet. He seemed astonished at my 
haste, slowly rolled in, leisurely hung up his hat, and, going 
into the parlor, took a chair and sat down -without a word- 

“ Sir.” said his father, rising from bis seat, “ is it true that 
you — you, my son — my tongue sticks — I can hardly say the 
words — you- — you hare led a baud of miserable insurgents — 
rebels, radical scoundrels, filth and scum — from 'Whitechapel 
Mount to the city, hawling all together for a republic — you?” 

“ I think,” George replied, unmoved, “ that I did hear some 
talk of a republic.” 

“ Is it true, sir, I ask again, that you led these villains? ” 

“I think-” said George, still unconcerned, “that we all 
marched together, and I went first. Oh ! yes, undoubtedly I 
was the first ; otherwise I t, ouid not have joined them. That 
was the condition, von know.” 

Heavens ! How could a -man answer such a question in a 
manner so unconcerned ? 

“ Is it tme.” his father continued, “ that you refused to dis- 
perse, and fought the constables ?” 

“If, ’ said George, “ there -was to he no fighting, why should 
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I make or meddle with the matter? It was no affair of mine. 
It was but a poor fight — a miserable business. Before the 
soldiers could fire upon us — but — I forget.” He spoke mth 
stark, staring insensibility. 

“Oh!” cried Sister Katherine, wringing her hands. “We 
are bewitched indeed I What have I said from the beginning? 
Witchcraft I Witchcraft I Would that I knew the witch ! ” 

“ Rebel and traitor ! ” thundered the lieutenant. “ Insen- 
sate, hardened -villain ! Shall one who has borne his majesty’s 
commission, and still wears his majesty’s uniform, harbor such 
a wretch? Go forth from my sight 1 Go forth 1 I say. Let 
me never see thy face again ! Go forth, before I call down a 
curse from Heaven ! ” 

“ Brother 1 brother 1 ” Sister Katherine threw her arms 
round George’s neck. “Do not curse him — forbear I Have 
patience. He is bewitched. He is thine only son, George! 
— George 1 ’* 

She turned to him. “ Oh ! ” she cried in despair, " he marks 
nothing, he is bewitched I George 1 kneel to thy father for 
forgiveness 1 Oh ! he hears nothing ! he heeds nothing I What 
shall we do ? What shall we do ? ” 

“Go!” repeated the lieutenant — pointing to the door. 

“ Go ! Lest 1 myself -with my own hands hale mine own son 
to a traitor’s prison and a traitor’s death.” 

“ Brother I brother I George ! George I ” cried the unhappy 
sister, turning from one to the other, helplessly. 

George, however, rose slowly. 

“ I am ordered to go. I obey. Henceforth ” 

But here he paused and looked about him strangely. No 
one in his right mind could so look and so behave. 

“Something,” he added, “was said about a prison and a 
death. Perhaps I may find both — outside. I wish you good 
evening, hir. Comines,” as if he had not perceived my father’s 
presence until then. “ It is a cold night and rainy. But for 
the time of year ” 

“ Rebel and traitor,” cried my father, -with flushing cheek. 
And, indeed, that at such a moment this man could begin to 
speak of the weather was too much. 

“ Kerill,” said Sister Katherine, “go with him. Do not leave 
him. Let him not go out of your sight. Stay with him. Per- 
haps this storm may blow over. Perhaps they will never find 
out W'ho led the mob. Take him over to his dock, and stay 
25 
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witli him there. Oli, George — George — wlnit can J do but 
pray for thee? Nay — wluit heller can v,'e do for any man 
than praj' for liim ? Thou shall liave the prayers of the church 
day by day — 3'ca, of tliis ancient and religious Foundation. 
Go now, George, my dear. Oh, go guichly.” 

We went out together, George maldng no reply. ’Twas 
the last time that the poor lad saw his father. 

I led him — he showed no will or desire of his oun, but v.'as 
quite docile — to St. Katherine's Stairs. The night was dark 
and rainy. The wind liad now risen, and blew cold up the 
river. We took oars and rowed out into the middle of the 
Pool, and so downstream between the lines of .sliipj>ing moored 
together, waiting to be dischai-ged or take in cargo. Lighte 
gleamed from the cabin windows, and ever}* ship had her great 
lantern showing lights like lines of stars above the dark waters. 
Our watermen were sdent, refraining even from bad words, and 
j'ou may be sure that I had no desire to hiUc. The rain feU 
faster, and the uind blew colder. I was glad indeed when we 
landed at the Globe Stairs, Kotherhithe, close to Oak-apple 
Dock, which was marked even on this dark night b}' the black 
masts of the ship lying there for repairs. 

In eveiy dock along the river, north and south, there is 
witiiin the gates a small cottage or lodge for the residence of 
the watchman. He lives here, and never leaves the dock from 
the time when the workmen go at evening until they resume 
their labors in the morning. Here, I thought., George might, 
perhaps, remain for a while in safetjy pro^^ded that no one in 
the crowd, either of those who followed him or of those who 
looked on, should have recognized him. Certainly there could 
be few to recognize the face of this saUor, who spent Ms life 
upon the sea. 

I dismissed the watchman — astonished at our appearance — 
to his bed in the room above. The room was furnished with 
two cha.irs, a table, and a cupboard. Over the mantelshelf 
hung a blunderbuss, with a fly-marked card explaining that it 
was loaded. The watchman’s bludgeon stood in the corner ; 
his rattle (wMoh would have been useless in so lonely a spot) 
lay on the mantelshelf, where were also his pipe and tobacco 
jar. Fortunately, there was a good fire of sMp’s wood (the best 
in the world), and an inch or two of candle was left. So we 
sat down, each in a chair beside the fire, to dry and warm our- 
selves. 
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I'or a long time neither spoke. As for myself, I knew not 
what to say j and as for George, he was in no mood for talking. 

Presently the candle flickered and went out. But there 
was plenty of wood, and the light of the fire was enough. 
George sat back in his chair, his long legs stretched out and 
his hands in his pockets. But he was not asleep. Outside the 
wind whistled in the shrouds of the ship, and the lines rattled 
against the masts ] we heard the plashing and lapping of the 
waters among the timber piles at the dock gates. Now and 
then there was the dropping of oars as some boat, maimed by 
night plunderers, made its way upstream to rob the ships, or 
returned home laden with their booty. 

“ George,” I said at last, “are you sleeping?” 

“ Nay, lad, why should I sleep? I am waiting.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ For the traitor’s prison and the traitor’s death.” 

“ Nay, I hope that you shall escape prison. No one could 
have known you in the crowd.” Here a thought pierced my 
heart like a knife. No one ? Then who could have told the 
story to the lieutenant? Perhaps, however, ’twas a friend who 
would tell no one else. 

“ Since,” said George, “lam not to die by fire or by water, 
or by buUet or by sword, or by bludgeon, the Lord hath re- 
seiwed for me another kind of death. "What matters ? Who 
am I that I should rebel against the will of the Lord ? ” 

“ Oh, George ! put that thought away. Why should the 
Lord desire thy death ? ” 

“ Nay, that is already settled. Why talk like that ? Dick 
Archer was a wiser man. He told me that the only certain 
way of death, next to murder, poison, or stabbing, with which 
I wall have nothing at all to do, is to lead an insurrection. 
‘Look you, brother,’ said Dick, ‘if there is fighting — there can 
never be an insurrection without fighting — those who lead are 
mostly killed at the outset’ — at the outset, Nevill, tliink of 
that — ‘or if the rising fail, they are afterwards killed for their 
share in it. Or if the rising succeed, they are generally killed 
by the ingratitude of the mob. So, you see, the end of such an 
undertaking is certain.’ ” 

“ Then it was in order to get killed, and for no other reason 
whatever, that you consented to lead a revolutionar}- mob ? ” 

“ That was my purpose. What else should I do it for? ” 

“ Could you not think of your father, George ? Was it well 
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done?” Then I could say no more on tHs head, because alas I 
•«-hat about myself? Had I thought upon my father and his 
opinions? 

“I thought that I should be killed in the fight; that -was 
aU I thought upon. How I consider, nothing could more anger 
my father. When it is all over, lad, you will tell him that I 
was no rebel, indeed, only that I was constrained to find a way 
of death. As for the fight, it was a mere fizzle ; yet very much 
astonished I was to find myself out of it without a scratch. 
WeU, but Dick Archer knew. If not in the fight, then after 
the fight a traitor’s death. Why not? ” 

“Dick Archer,” I said hotly, “is a wise man, and so is the 
devil, his master. Why, George, they will hang up all your 
followers with you for Mgh treason if they can.” 

“ Ay ; they are a villainous lot. ’Tnill do them good to 
hang up aU.” 

I groaned aloud. 

“ How, my lad, Dick was right, you see, and I have, after 
all, found out the way. How I shall trouble myself no more. 
I have done my part. The Lord will do the rest. My mind 
is at peace, and for Sylvia’s sake will I cheerfully endure all 
that is to follow.” 

With these words, the firelight showing a cheerful and even 
a happy face, he laid his head upon the table and instantly fell 
into a profound sleep, breathing like a child, disturbed by no 
terrors, startled by no anxieties. 

L too, presently fell asleep. In the morning I was awakened 
by the watchman coming down the stairs to ring the workmen’s 
beU- But I fell asleep again. When I awoke an hour or two 
later, everybody was at wor^k upon the ship in the hold ; the 
carpenters were shaping and sawing, the calkers were tapping, 
the painters were chattering as they sat on their hanging boards, 
and from the river came the daily tumult from the ships going 
up and down, the boats, and the lighters. 

George w'as still sleeping. He had changed his position, 
and now slept leaning back in his chair. Heavens ! could this 
man, strong and comely in his early manhood, with all the 
promise of a long life before him, be doomed to a sbamefnl 
death upon the gallows, before many days were gone ? There 
was a little spark of fire still left in the embers ; I placed some 
more wood upon them. Then I opened the door and stepped 
out. The clouds and rain had passed away. The morning 
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Tvas cold and clear. Tlie riTcr sparkled in the sunlight 5 from 
the marshes of Rotherhithe I heard the note of a bird; across 
the water three corpses hung on their gibbets, and turned the 
joy of the morning into bitterness, for thinking of what might 
be the fate of the poor lad in the lodge. 

The cold air awakened him. He rose and stretched out his 
arms. 

“hTevill, my lad,” said he, cheerfully, “all my troubles are 
over. Dick Archer is a wise physician.” He went forth into 
the fresh air and looked about him. “ Ha ! ” he said, breathing 
the air with satisfaction, ‘‘I smeU salt water. This puts life 
into a man.” 

“ Life, and not death, George.” 

He turned, and smiled with great seriousness in his eyes. 
“We are in the hands of the Lord,” he replied. “Since it is 
death — well — it is not my ordering, but his. Come, let us 
have breakfast, I am hungry.” 

Breakfast dispatched, George became once more a man of 
business. He remembered that he was the proprietor of Oak- 
apple Dock, and that these workmen were his. He therefore 
proceeded to make an inspection of the work in hand. Rirst 
he walked round the quay, which was strewn with spars, chains, 
ropes, blocks, and aU kinds of gear — some under sheds, some 
lying in the open. The dock was dry, and the tall gates closed 
against the river. Within stood a fine vessel of five hundred 
tons, shored up by timbers. She was brought in for repairs, 
and thirty or forty men were at work upon her within and 
without, scraping, painting, calking, taking out rotten timbers, 
making her once more seaworthy. The only way of getting on 
hoard this ship was by means of a plank, one end of which 
rested on the quay and the other on the bulwarks over the 
upper deck of the ship. To rim across this narrow bridge, 
which springs up and down beneath the weight of a man, is 
accounted nothing by sailors and dock carpenters ; but a lands- 
man, considering the depth below, and the certainty of broken 
bones if one were to fall, hesitates before he trusts himself to 
cross. According to the followers of the False Prophet, on 
the day of judgment a bridge no broader than the edge of a 
razor will be stretched across the Valley of Hinnom. All souls 
must pass over this bridge. The righteous will be supported 
by angels ; but there will be no angels for the wicked. 

To see George pass lightly over this shaky plank reminded 
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threw himself over, and slid, by the aid of the rope, from the 
ship to the bridge of the gates, where he stood for a moment 
and laughed at the constables. 

hTow, had they known of this way over the gates, they might, 
perhaps, have prevented him by occupj-ing it. I say perhaps, 
because there was only room for one man at a time. That is, 
the whole <pozze comitaiits might have ranged themselves along 
the bridge ; yet it was so narrow that only one man could fight 
at a time, and he only at a great disadvantage, as, being unused 
to the situation, and fighting v,'ith a man who knew not the fear 
of height and dangerous places, and was accustomed to running 
backward and forward by this way. The constables, however, 
saw only a narrow beam ; and as for crossing it in order to 
arrest their prisoner, even the deputy marshal did not so much 
as propose it to them. 

We waited, therefore, to see what he would do next. 

He walked along the bridge to the other side, that nearest 
the stairs. Then he took the rope in his hands, swung off, and 
disappeared. 

A moment afterwards, as we looked over the wooden para- 
pet upon the river, he fl.oated out in a little dingy, adjusting 
his sculls. 

“ Good day, gentlemen,” he shouted. “ Pleasant journey 
back again. Send out for some liq^uor, Hevill ; don’t let them 
go home empty.” 

So he dropped his sculls into the water, and crossed over to 
the opposite bank. The workmen burst into cheering of deri- 
sion as well as of triumph. 

“ He has escaped you,” I said to the depu^ marshal, who 
with his posse now looked little better than so many fools, 
crestfallen and astonished, while the workmen on board laughed 
at their discomfiture. 
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CHRISTINE’S ESCAPE.i 

Br E. P. ROE. 

(From “Barriers Burned A-way.”) 

[ED-rrAUD Patsos Bob: An. American novelist; Bom in Orange County, 
N.T., SlarchT, 1838. His works include: “Barriers Burned Away” (1872), 
“IVliat Can She Do?” (1873), “The Opening of a Chestnut Burr” (1874), 
“From Jest to Earnest" (1875), “Near to Eatnre’s Heart” (1870), “AKnight 
of the Nineteenth Century ” (1877), “A Face Illumined” (1878), “A Day of 
Fate” (1880), “'Witliout a Home” (1830), “His London Rivals ” (1883), “A 
Young Girl’s IVooing” (1884), “Nature’s Serial Story” (1884), “An Original 
Belle” (1886), “Driven Back to Eden” (1885), “He fell in Love with his 
■Wife” (1886), “The Earth Trembled” (1887), “A Hornet’s Nest” (1887), 
“ Found, Yet Lost” (1888), “Miss Lou” (1888), and “Taken Alive, and Other 
Stories," He died at Cornwall, N.Y,, July 19, 1888.] 

With eyes ablaze with excitement, Dennis plunged into tbe 
region jnst before tbe main line of fire, Icnowing tbat there tbe 
danger would be greatest. None realized tbe rapidity of its 
advance. At tbe door of a tenement bouse be found a pale, 
thin, balf-clad woman tugging at a serving machine. 

“Madam,” cried Dennis, “you have no time to waste over 
tbat burden if you ivisb to escape.” 

“ What is tbe use of escaping without it ? ” she answered 
sullenly. “ It is tbe only way I have of making a living.” 

“ Give it to me, then, and follow as fast as you can.” Shoul- 
dering what meant to tbe poor creature shelter, clothing, and 
bread, be led tbe way to tbe southeast, out of tbe line of fire. 
It was a long, hard struggle, but they got through safely. 

“ How can I ever pay jmu ? ” cried tbe grateful woman. 

But be did not stay to answer, and now determined to make 
bis way to tbe west and vdndward of tbe fire, as be could then 
judge better of tbe chances of its spreading. He thought it 
safer to go around and back of tbe flames, as they now seemed 
much wider, and nearer tbe south branch of tbe Chicago River. 

He found tbat be could cross tbe burnt district a little to 
tbe southwest, for tbe small wooden bouses were swept so ut- 
terly away tbat there were no heated, blazing ruins to contend 
with. He also saw tbat be could do better by making quite a 
■wide circuit, as be thus avoided streets choked by fugitives. 

1 Copyright 1872, 1882, 1886, and 1892, by Dodd, Mead & Co. Pabli^hed 
by permission. 
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Reaching a point near the river on the -(vest side of the fire, he 
climbed a high pile of lumber, and then discovered to his horror 
that the fire had caught in several places on the south side, and 
that the nearest bridges were burning. 

To those not familiar Tvith the topography of the city, it 
should be stated that it is separated by the Chicago River, a 
slow, narrow stream, into three main divisions, known as the 
south, the north, and the west side. 

By a triumph of engineering, the former mouth of this river 
at the lake is now its source, the main stream being turned 
back upon itself, and dhdding into two branches at a point a 
little over half a mile from the lake, one flowing to the south- 
west into the Illinois, and the other from the northwest into 
the main stream. 

The south division includes all the territory bounded on 
the east by the lake, on the north by the main river, and on the 
west by the south branch. The north division includes the 
area bounded on the east by the lake, on the south by the main 
river, and on the west by the north branch, while the west 
division embraces all that part of the city west of the two 
branches. The fire originated in De Koven Street, the south- 
eastern part of the west side, and it was carried steadily to the 
north and east hy an increasing gale. The sonth side, with all 
its magnificent hnildings, was soon directly in the line of the 
fire. 

When Dennis saw that the flames had crossed the sonth 
branch, and were burning furiously beyond, he knew that the 
best part of the city was threatened with destruction. He has- 
tened to the Washington Street tunnel, where he found a vast 
throng, carrying all sorts of burdens, rushing either way. He 
plunged in with the rest, and soon found himself hustled hither 
and thither hy a surging mass of humanity. A little piping 
voice that seemed tmder his feet cried ; “ O mamma J mamma ! 
Where are you? I’m gettin’ lost.” 

“Here I am, my child,” answered a voice some steps in 
advance, and Dennis saw a lady carrying another child ; but 
the rushing tide would not let her wait-, — aU, in the place 
where they were wedged, being carried right along. Stooping 
own, he put the Rttle girl on Ms .shoulder where she could see 
her mother, and so they pressed on. Suddenly, in the very 
mi = o tim tunnel, the gas ceased, by reason of the destruction 
of the works, and utter darkness filled the place. 
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There was a loud cry of consternation, and then a momen- 
tary and dreadful silence, which would have been the preface 
of a fatal panic, had not Dennis cried out, in a ringing voice, 
“ AE keep to the right 1 ” 

This cry was taken up and repeated on every hand, and side 
by side, to right and left, the two living streams of humanity, 
with steady tramp I tramp I rushed past each other. 

When they emerged into the glare of the south side, Dennis 
gave the clidd to its mother and said, “Madam, your only 
chance is to escape in that direction,” pointing northwest. 

He then tried to make his way to the hotel where Professor 
and Mrs. Leonard were staying, but it was in the midst of an 
unapproachable sea of fire. If they had not escaped some little 
time before, they had already perished. He then tried to make 
his way to the windward toward his own room. His two 
thousand doUars and aU his possessions were there, and the 
instinct of self-preservation caused him to think it was time to 
look after his own. But progress was now very difiScult. The 
streets were choked by drays, carriages, furniture, trun k s, and 
every degree and condition of humanity. Besides, his steps 
were often stayed by thrilling scenes and the need of a helping 
hand. In order to make his way faster he took a street nearer 
the fire, from which the people had mostly been driven. As 
he was hurrying along with his hat drawn over his eyes to 
avoid the sparks that were driven about like fiery hail, he 
suddenly heard a piercing shriek. Looking up he saw the 
figure of a woman at the third-story window of a fine mansion 
that was already burning, though not so rapidly as those in the 
direct line of the fire. He with a number of others stopped at 
the sound. 

“ Who will volunteer with me to save that woman ? ” 
cried he. 

“ Wal, stranger, you can reckon on this old stager for one,” 
answered a familiar voice. 

Dennis turned and recognized his old friend, the Good 
Samaritan. 

“Why, Cronk,” he cried, “don’t you know me? Don’t 
you remember the young man you saved from starving by sug- 
gesting the snow-shovel business ? ” 

“Hollo 1 my young colt. How are you? Give us yer 
hand. But come, don’t let’s stop to talk about snow in this 
heU of a place with that young filly whinnying up there.” 
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“Right! ” cried Dennis. “ Let us find a ladder and rope ; 
quick ” 

At a paint shop around the comer a ladder Aras found that 
reached to the second story, and some one procured a rope. 

“ A thousand dollars,” cried another familiar voice, “ to the 
man who saves that woman ! ” 

Looking round, Dennis saw the burly form of Air. Brown, 
the brewer, his features distorted by agony and fear; then 
glancing up he discovered in the red glare upon her face that 
the woman was no other than his daughter. She had come to 
spend the night -with a friend, and, being a sound sleeper, had 
not escaped with the family. 

“Who wants yer thousand dollars?” replied Bill Cronk’s 
gruS voice. “ D’ye s’pose we’d hang out here over the bottom- 
less pit for any such tride as that? We want to save the gal.” 

Before Cronk had ended his characteristic speech, Dennis 
was halfway up the ladder. He entered the second story, only 
to he driven back by fire and smoke. 

“ A pole of some kind I” he cried. 

The thills of a broken-down buggy supplied this, but the 
flames had already reached Miss Brown. Being a girl of a 
good deal of nerve and physical courage, however, she tore off 
her outer clothing with her own hands. Dennis now passed 
her the rope on the end of the buggy thill and told her to 
fasten it to something in the room that would support her 
weight, and lower herself to the second story.- She fastened 
it, but did not seem to know how to lower herself. Dennis 
tied the rope, found it would sustain his weight ; then, bringing 
into use an art learned in his college gymnasium, he over- 
handed rapidly tfll he stood at Miss Brown’s side. Drawing 
up the rope he fastened her to it and lowered her to the ladder, 
where BUI Cronk caught her ; and in a moment more she was 
in her father’s arms, who at once shielded her from exposure 
with his overcoat. Dennis followed the rope down, and had 
hardly got away before the building fell in. . . , 

Struggling off to windward through the choked streets for a 
little distance, Dennis ascended the side stairs of a taU budd- 
ing, in order to get more accurately the bearings of the fire. 
He now for the first time realized its magnitude, and was 
appalled. It appeared as if the whole south side must go. 
At certain points the very heavens seemed on fire. 
sparks filled the air like flakes of fiery snow, and great blazing 
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fragments of roofs, and boards from lumber yards, sailed over 
liis head, -with the ill-omened glare of meteors. The rush and 
roar of the Avind and flames were like the thunder of Niagara, 
and to this awful monotone accompaniment Avas added a Babel 
of sounds, — slmieks, and shouts of human voices, the sharp 
crash of falling buildings, and ever and anon heaAT- detonations, 
as the fire reached explosive material. As he looked down 
into the white Aiptnrned faces in the thronged streets, it seemed 
to him as if the people might be gathering for the last great 
day. AboA’-e all the uproar, the courthouse beU could be heard, 
AA-ith its heaA^, solemn clangor, no longer ringing alarm, but 
the city’s knell. 

But he saw that if he reached his" OAvn little room in time to 
save anything he must hasten. His course lay near the Art 
Building, the place so thronged with associations to him. An 
irresistible impulse drew him to it. It Avas eAudent that it must 
soon go, for an immense building to the southwest, on the same 
block, was burning, and the AvaUs were already swaying. 

Suddenly a man rushed past him, and Mr. Ludolph put his 
pass key in the side door. 

“ hir. Ludolph, it is not safe to enter,” said Dennis. 

“ What are you doing here with your ill-omened face ? ” re- 
torted his old employer, turning toward him a countenance 
terrible in its expression. As we have seen, anytliing that 
threatened Mr. Ludolph’s interests, even that which most 
men bow before, as sickness and disaster, only awakened his 
anger; and his face was black with passion and distorted 
Avitii rage. 

The door yielded, and he passed in. 

“ Come back, quick, Mr. Ludolph, or you are lost I ” cried 
Dennis, at the door. 

“I will get certain papers, though the heavens fall I ” yelled 
back the infuriated man, with an oath. 

Dennis heard an aAvful rushing sound in the air. He drew 
his hat over his face as he ran, crouching. Hot bricks rained 
around him, but fortunately he escaped. 

When he turned to look, the Art Building was a crushed 
and blazing ruin. Sweet girlish faces that had smiled upon 
Vn'-m from the walls, beautifrd classical faces that had inspired 
his artist soul, stern Koman faces that had made the past 
seem real, the human faces of gods and goddesses that made 
mythology seem not wholly a myth, and the white marble faces 
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of the statuary, that ever reminded Mm of Christine, •were now 
all blackened and defaced forever. But not of these he thought, 
as he shudderingly covered Ms eyes "with Ms hands to shut out 
the •vision, but of that terrible face that in the darkness had 
yelled defiance to heaven. 

Denms -was too much stunned and be-wildered to do more 
than instinctively -work his way to the -windward as the only 
point of safety, but the fire was now becoming so broad in its 
sweep that to do this was difficult. The a-wful event he had 
witnessed seemed partially to paralyze him ; for he knew that 
the oath, hot as the scorching flames, was scarcely uttered 
before Mr. Ludolph’s lips were closed forever. He and Ms 
ambitious dream perished in a moment, and he was summoned 
•to the other world to learn what Ms proud reason scoffed at in 
this. 

For a block or more Dennis was passively borne along by 
the rushing mob. Suddenly a voice seemed -to shout almost in 
his ear, “ The north side is burning 1 ” and he started as from 
a dream. The thought of Christine flashed upon him, perish- 
ing perhaps in the flames. He remembered that now she had 
no protector, and that he for the moment had forgotten her ; 
though in truth he had never imagined that she could be im- 
periled by the burning of the north side. 

In an agony of fear and anxiety he put forth every effort of 
wMch he was capable, and tore through the crowd as if mad. 
There -was no way of getting across the river now save by the 
La Salle Street tunnel. Into this dark passage he plunged 
with multitudes of others. It was indeed as near Pandemo- 
nium as any earthly condition could be. Driven forward by the 
swiftly pursuing flames, hemmed in on every side, a shrieking, 
frenzied, terror-stricken tMong rushed into the black cavern. 
Every moral grade was represented there. Those who led aban- 
doned lives were plainly recognizable, their guilty consciences 
finding expression in their li-vid faces. These jostled the re- 
fined and delicate lady, who, in the awful democracy of the 
hour, brushed against tMef and harlot. Little children wailed 
for their lost parents, and many were trampled underfoot. 
Parents cried for their cMldren, women shrieked for their hus- 
bands, some praying, many cursing -with oaths as hot as the 
flames that crackled near. M-ultitudes were in no other cos- 
tumes than those in wMch they had sprimg from their beds. 
Altogether it was a strange, incongruous, -writhing mass of 
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hiimanit}’’, sucli as the -world had newer looked upon, pouring 
into what might seem, in its horrors, the mouth of hell. 

As Dennis entered the utter darkness, a confused roar 
smote his ear that might have appalled the stoutest heart, hut 
he "was no-w oblivious to everything save Christine’s danger. 
With set teeth he put his shoulder against the li-ving mass and 
pushed -with the strongest till he emerged into the glare of the 
north side. Here, escaping some-what from the throng, he 
made his ■nmy rapidly to the Ludolph mansion, -which to his joy 
he found was still considerably to the -windward of the fire. 
But he saw that from the southwest another line of flame was 
bearing do-wn upon it. 

The front door was locked, and the house utterly dark. He 
rang the bell furiously, but there was no response. He walked 
around under the window and shouted, but the place remained 
as dark and silent as a tomb. He pounded on the door, but 
its massive thickness scarcely admitted of a reverberation. 

“They must have escaped,” he said ; “but, merciful heaven 1 
there must be no uncertainty in this case. Wliat shall I do ? ” 

The windows of the lower story were aU strongly guarded 
and hopeless, but one opening on the balcony of Christine’s 
studio seemed practicable if it could be reached. A half-gro-wn 
elm swayed its graceful branches over the balcony, and Dennis 
knew the tough and fibrous nature of this tree. In the New 
England woods of his early home he had learned to climb for 
nuts liJie a squirrel, and so ^vith no great difficulty he mounted 
the trunk and dropped from an overhanging branch to the 
point he sought. The window was down at the top, but the 
lower sash was fastened. He could see the catch by the light 
of the fire. He broke the pane of glass nearest it, hoping that 
the crash might awaken Christine, if she were still there. But 
after the clatter died away there was no sound. He then 
noisily raised the sash and stepped in. 

He called loudly : “ Miss Ludolph, awake I awake I for 
your life I ” 

There was no answer. “ She must be gone,” he said. The 
front room, facing toward the west, he knew to be her sleeping 
apartment. Going through the passage, he knocked loudly, 
and called again ; but in the silence that followed he heard lus 
o-wn watch tick, and his heart beat. He pushed the door open 
■with the feeling of one profaning a shrine, and looked timidly 
in. Even in that thrilling hour of peril and anxiety, his eye 
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Tras enraptured by the beauty of the room. Not only was it 
furnished with the utmost luxuriance, but everything spoke of 
a quaint and cultured taste, from the curious marble clock and 
bronze on the mantel, even to the pattern of the Turkey carpet 
on which the glare of the fire, as it glinted through the shut- 
ters, played faintly. One of the most marked features, how- 
ever, was an exquisite life-size statue of Diana at the foot of 
the bed, grasping her bow with one hand, and in the act of 
seizing an arrow with the other, as if aroused to self-defense. 
When Dennis first saw it, he was so startled by its lifelike 
attitude that he stepped back into the passage. But, with all 
the beauty of the room, it was utterly pagan; not a single 
thing suggested Christian faith or a knowledge of the true 
God. With the exception of its modem air, it might just as 
well have been the resting place of a Greek or Roman maiden 
of rank. 

Reassured, he timidly advanced again, and then for the 
first time, between the two marble statuettes holding back the 
curtains of the bed, saw Christine, but looking more white and 
deathlike than the marble itself. 

She lay with her face toward Mm. Her hair of gold, un- 
confined, streamed over the pillow ; one fair round arm, from 
which her night robe had slipped back, was clasped around her 
head, and a flickering ray of light, finding access at the window, 
played upon her face and neck with the strangest and most 
weird effect. 

So deep was her slumber that she seemed dead, and Dennis, 
in his overwrought state, thought that she was. For a moment 
his heart stood still, and his tongue was paralyzed. A distant 
explosion aroused him. Approaching softly he said, in an awed 
whisper (he seemed powerless to q)eak louder), “ Lndolphl 
— Christine 1 ” 

But the light of the coming fixe played and flickered over 
the still, wMte face, that never before had seemed so strangely 
heantiful. 

“hfiss Lndolph! — O Christine, awake!” cried Dennis, 
louder. 

To his wonder and unbounded perplexity, he saw the 
Mtherto motionless lips wreathe themselves into a lovely smile, 
hnt otherwise there was no response, and the ghostly light 
played and flickered oia, dancing on temple, brow, and snowy 
throat, and clasping the wMte arm in wavy circlets of gold. 
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It was all so woird. and strange tliat he was growing supersti- 
tions, and losing faith in his own senses. He coidd not know 
that she was under the influence of an opiate, and that his 
voice of aU others could, like a faint echo, find access to her 
mind so deeply sunk in lethargy. 

But a louder and nearer explosion, like a warning voice, 
made him wholly desperate ; and he roughly seized her hand, 
determining to dispel the illusion, and learn the truth at once. 

Christine’s blue eyes opened wide with a bewildered stare ; 
a look of the wildest terror came into them, and she started up 
and shrieked, “ Bather 1 fatherl ” 

Then turning toward the as yet unknown invader, she 
cried piteously : “ Oh, spare my life I Take everything ; I 
will give you anything you ask, only spare my life.” 

She evidently thought herself addressing a ruthless robber. 

Dennis retreated toward the door the moment she awakened, 
and this somewhat reassured her. 

In the firm, quiet tone that always calms excitement, he 
replied, “I only ask you to give me your confidence, IMiss 
Ludolph, and to join with me, Dennis Fleet, in my effort to 
save your life.” 

“Dennis Fleet I Dennis Fleet! save my life! O ye gods, 
what does it all mean ? ” and she passed her hand in bewilder- 
ment across her brow, as if to brush away the wild fancies of 
a dream. 

“ Miss Ludolph, as you love your life, arouse yourself and 
escape! The city is burning! ” 

“I don’t believe it! ” she cried, in an agony of terror and 
anger. “Leave the room! How dare you! You are not 
Dermis Fleet j he is a white man, and you are black! You 
are an impostor! Leave quick, or my father wdU come and 
take 3'-our life! Father! fatherl ” 

Dermis without a word stepped to the window, tore aside 
the curtain, tlrrew open the shutters, and the fire filled the 
room with the glare of noonday. At that moment an explo- 
sion occurred which shook the very earth. Everything rattled, 
and a beautiful porcelain vase fell crasbing to the floor. 

Christine shrieked and covered her face with her hands. 

Dennis approached the bedside, and said in a gentle, firm 
tone that she knew to be his ; “ Jliss Ludolph, I avi Jlr. Fleet. 
My face is blackened through smoke and dust, as is every one’s 
out in the streets to-night. You know something of me, and 
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I think yon. know nothing dishonorable. Can yon not trust 
me? Indeed you must; your life depends upon it!” 

“Oh, pardon me, Mr. Fleet!” she oried eagerly. “I am 
not worthy of this, hut now that I know you, I do trust you 
from the depth of my soul! ” 

“ Prove it then hy doing just as I hid you,” he replied in a 
voice so firm and prompt that it seemed almost stern. Retreat- 
ing to the door, he continued : “ I give you just five minutes 
in which to make your toilet and gather a light bundle of your 
choicest valuables. Dress in woolen throughout, and dress 
warmly. I will see that the servants are aroused. Tour 
father is on the south side, and cannot reach you. You must 
trust in God and what I can do for you.” 

“I must trust to you alone,” she said. “Please send my 
rnaid to me.” 

IMr. Ludolph had sipped his vrine during the evening, and 
Ms servants had sipped, in no dainty way, something stronger, 
and therefore had not awakened readily. But the uproar in 
the streets had aroxised them, and Dennis found them scuttling 
down the upper stairs in a half-clad state, each bearing a large 
bundle, wMoh had been made up without regard to meum and 
tuum. 

“Och, muxtherl'is the wourld burning up?” cried the 
cook, 

“Be stm, ye howlin’ fool,” said the cool and traveled maid. 
“ It's only von big fire I ” 

“ Go to your mistress and help her, quick ! ” cried Dennis. 

“ Go to my meestress ! I go to de street and save my life,” 

“ O Janette I ” cried Christine. “ Come and help me ! ” 

“ I am meeserable zat I cannot. I must bid mademoiselle 
quick adieu,” said the heartless creature, stiU keeping up the 
veneer of French politeness. 

Dennis looked through the upper rooms and was satis- 
fied that they were empty. Suddenly a piercing shriek from 
Christine sent him flying to her room. As he ran he heard 
her cry, “O Mr. Fleet! come! help I ” 

To go back a little (for on that awful night events marched 
as rapidly as the flames, and the experience of years was 
crowded into hours, and that of hours into moments), Chris- 
tme had sought as best she could to obey Dennis’ directions, 
but she was sadly helpless, having been trained to a foolish 
dependence on her maid. She had accomplished hut little 
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when she heard a heavy step in the room. Looking up, she 
saw a strange man regarding her with an evil eye. 

“ What do you want? ” she faltered. 

“ You, for one thing, and all you have got, for another,” 
was the brutal reply. 

“ Leave this room I ” she cried, in a voice she vainly tried 
to render firm. 

“hTot just yet,” he answered with a Satanic grin. She 
sought to escape by him with the loud cry that Dennis heard, 
but the ruffian planted his big grimy hand in the delicate frill 
of her night robe where it clasped her throat, and with a coarse 
laugh said : “ Not so fast, my dainty ! ” 

Trembling and half fainting (for she had no physical 
courage), she cried for Dennis, and never did knightly heart 
respond with more brave and loving throb to the cry of help- 
less woman than his. He came with almost the impetus of a 
thunderbolt, and the man, startled, looked around, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of Dennis’ blazing eyes, dropped his hold on 
Christine, and shrank and cowered from the blow he could not 
avert. Before his hand could instinctively reach the pistol it 
sought, there was a thud, and he fell like a log to the floor. 
Then, springing upon him, Dennis took away his weapons, and, 
seizing him by the collar of his coat, dragged him backward 
domistairs and tlnust him into the street. Pointing his own 
pistol at him, he said, “ If you trouble us again, I wiU shoot 
you like a dog I ” 

When Dennis returned, he found Christine panting help- 
lessly on a chair. 

“ Ob, dress I dress I ” he cried. “We have not a moment to 
spare.” 

The sparks and cinders were falling about the house, a per- 
fect storm of Are. The roof was already blazing, and smoke 
was pouring down the stairs. 

At his suggestion she had at first laid out a hea^y woolen 
dress and Scotch plaid shawl. She nervously sought to put on 
the dress, but her trembling fingers could not fasten it over 
her wildly throbbing bosom. Dennis saw that in the terrible 
emergency he must act the part of a brother or husband, and 
springing forward he assisted her with the dexterity ho had 
learned in childhood. 

Just then a blazing piece of roof, borne on tlic wings of the 
gale, crashed through the window, and in a moment the apart- 
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ment, fhat had seemed like a beautiful casket for a still more 
exquisite jervel, was in flames. 

Hastily wrapjjing Cliristine in the blanket shawl, he snatched 
her, crying and wringing her hands, into the street. 

Holding his hand she ran two or three blocks udth all the 
speed her wild terror prompted ; then her strength began to 
fail, and she pantingly cried that she could run no longer. 
But this rapid rush carried them out of immediate peril, and 
brought them into the flying throng pressing their way north- 
ward and wesrivard. Wedged into the multitude, they could 
only move on with it in the desperate struggle forward. But 
fire was falling about them like a meteoric shower. 

Suddenly Christine uttered a shaiq) cry of pain. She had 
stepped on a burning cinder, and then realized for the first 
time, in her excitement, that her feet were bare. 

“ Oh, what shall I do ? ” she cried piteously, limping and 
leaning heavdy on Dennis’ arm. 

“ Indeed, bliss Ludolph, from my heart I pity you.” 

“ Can you save me ? Oh, do you think you can save me? ” 
she moaned, in an agony of fear. 

“Yes, I feel sure I can. At any rate I shall not leave you; ” 
and taking her a little out of the jostling crowd he knelt and 
boimd up the burned foot with his handkerchief. A little far- 
ther on they came to a shoe store with doors open and owners 
gone. Almost carrying Christine into it, for her other foot 
was cnt and bleeding, he snatched down a pair of bo 3 '’s stent 
gaiters, and wiping with another handkerchief the blood and 
dust from her tender little feet, he made the handkerchiefs 
answer for stockings, and drew the shoes on over them. 

In the brief moment so occupied, Christine said, with tears 
in her eyes : “ Mr. Fleet, how kind you are ! How little I de- 
serve all this 1 ” 

He looked up with a happy smile, and she little knew that 
her few words amply repaid him. 

There was a crash in the direction of the fire. With a cry 
of fear, Christine put out her hands and clung to him. 

“ Oh, we shall perish I Are jmu not afraid? ” 

“ I tremble for you. Miss Ludolph.” 

“Not for yourself? ” 

“No ! why should I? I am safe. Heaven and mother are 
just beyond this tempest.” 

“I would give worlds for your belief.” 
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“Come quick I ” cried te, and they joined the fugitives, and 
for a half-hour pressed forward as fast as was possible through 
the choked streets, Dennis merely saying an encouraging word 
now and then. Suddenly she felt herself carried to one side, 
and falling to the ground with him. In a moment he lifted 
her up, and she saw with sickening terror an infuriated dray 
horse plunging through the crowd, striking down men, women, 
and children. 

“Are you hurt? ” he asked gently, passing his arm around 
her and helping her forward, that they might not lose a single 
step. 

“ Awful ! Awful ! ” she said in a low, shuddering tone. 

The dreadful scenes and the danger were beginning to over- 
power her. 

A little farther on they reached an avenue to the north- 
west through which Dennis hoped to escape. But they could 
make but little headway through the dense masses of drays, 
carriages, and human beings, and at last everything came to a 
deadlock. Their only hope was to stand in their place till the 
living mass moved on again. 

Strange, grotesque, and sad beyond measure were the scenes 
by which they were surrounded. By the side of the aristocratic 
Christine, now Baroness Ludolph, stood a stout Irishwoman, 
hugging a grunting, squealing pig to her breast. A little in 
advance a hook-nosed spinster carried in a cage a hook-nosed 
parrot that kept discordantly crjing, “Polly want a cracker.” 
At Dennis’ left a delicate lady of the highest social standing 
clasped to her bare bosom a babe that slept as peacefully as in 
the luxurious nursery at home. At her side was a little girl 
carrying as tenderly a large wax doll. A diamond necklace 
sparkled like a circlet of fire around the lady’s neck. Her 
husband had gone to the south side, and she had had but time 
to snatch ibis and her children. A crowd of obscene and pro- 
fane rowdies stood just behind them, and nuth brutal jest and 
coarse laughter they passed around a whisky bottle. One of 
these roughs caught a glimpse of the diamond necklace, and 
was putting forth his blackened hand to grasp it, when Dennis 
pointed the captured pistol at him and said, “ Tliis is law now ! ” 
The fellow slunk hack. 

Just before them was a dray with a corpse half covered ■with 
a blanket. The family sat around crj'ing and ringing their 
hands, and the driver stood in his seat, cursing and gesticula't- 
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ing for ttose in advance to move on. Some moments passed, 
but there -was no progress. Dennis became very anxious, for 
the fire "was rapidly approaching, and the sparks ■were falling 
like hail. Every fc'w moments some woman’s dress "was ablaze, 
or some one was struck by the flying brands, and shrieks for 
help were heard on every side. Christine, being clad in woolen, 
escaped this peril in part. She stood at Dennis’ side trem- 
bling like a leaf, ■with her hands over her face to shut out the 
terrible sights. 

At tbis moment a blazing brand fell upon tbe horses’ heads. 
The animals, being thorougldy terrified, turned sharp around on 
the sidewalk, and tore their way right toward the fire, tram- 
pling down those in their track, and so vanished with their 
strangely assorted load. 

Dennis, fearing to stay any longer where he was, deter- 
mined to follow in their wake and find a street leading to the 
north less choked, even though it might be nearer the fire, and 
so -with his trembling companion be pressed forward again. 

Two blocks below be found one comparatively clear, but in 
terrible proximity to the conflagration. Indeed, the houses 
were burning on each side, but tbe street seemed clear of flame. 
He thought tbat by swiftlj' running they could get through. 
But Christine’s strength was fast failing her, and just as they 
reached the middle of the block a tall brick building fell across 
tbe street before them I Thus tlieir only path of escape was 
blocked by a blazing mass of ruins that it would have been 
death to cross. 

They seemed hemmed in on every side, and Dennis groaned 
in. agony. 

Christine looked for a moment at the impassable fiery bar- 
rier, then at Dennis, in whose face and manner she read unut- 
terable sympathy for herself, and the truth flashed upon her. 

With a piercing shriek she fainted dead away in his arms. 

Deimis stood a second helpless and hopeless. Christine 
rested a heavy burden in his arms, happily rmconscions. Brea'th- 
ing an agonized prayer to Heaven, he looked around for any 
possibility of escape. Just then an express ■wagon was driven 
furiously toward them, its driver seeking his way out by the 
same path that Dennis had chosen. As he reached them the 
man saw the hopeless obstruction, and wheeled bis horses. As 
he did so, quick as thought, Dennis threw Christine into the 
bottom of the wagon, and, clinging to it, climbed into it him- 
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self. He turned her face downward from the fire, and, coyer, 
ing his own, he crouched beside her, trusting all now to God. 

The driver irrged his horses toward the lake, believing that 
his only chance. They tore away through the blazing streets. 
The poor man was soon swept from his seat and perished, but 
his horses rushed madly on till they plunged into the lake. 

At the sound of water Dennis lifted his head and gave a 
cry of joy. It seemed that the hand of God had snatched them 
from death. Gently he lifted Ofmstine out upon the sands 
and commenced bathing her face from the water that broke 
in spray at his feet. She soon revived and looked around. In 
a voice full of awe and wonder she whispered, “ Ah ! there is 
another world and another life, after all.” 

“ Indeed there is, Miss Ludolph,” said Dennis, supporting 
her on his arm and bending over her, “ but, thanks to a mer- 
ciful Providence, you are stUl in this one.” 


>xx< 


THE RED COW GROUP. i 

Br ARTHUR MORBISOA*. 

(Prom “ Tales of Mean Streets.”) 

[Arthhe JIorkison-, English stoiy-vriter, vas horn in 1864. He vas 
secrehny of a charity organization in the East End of London, and utilized tliat 
material in his “ Talcs of Mean Streets ” (1895) and “ The Child of the Jago ” 
(1806). He has mitten also “Martin Herritt, Investigator,” detective stories 
(1890).] 

The Red Cow Anarchist Group no longer exists. Its lead- 
ing spirit appears no more among his devoted comrades, and 
without him they are ineffectual. 

He was but a young man, this leading spirit (liis name, by 
tbe bye, was Sotcber), but of his commanding influence among 
the older but unlettered men about him, read and judge. For 
themselves, they bad long been plunged in a beery apathy, 
neither regarding nor caring for the fearful iniquities of the 
social system that oppressed them. A Red Cow group they 
had always been, before the coming of Sotclier to make An- 
archists of them : forgathering in a remote compartment of the 
Red Cow bar, reached by a side door in an alley — a compart- 

' Bv nermireion of Author and Methuen & C3o. (Fourth Edition. Cr, Svo 

Price 6'.) 
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ment xmiiivaded and almost undiscovered "by any "but tliem- 
selves, Tvliere night after night they drank their beer and 
smoked their pipes, sunk in a stagnant ignorance of their 
manifold VTongs. During the day Old Baker remained to 
garrison the stronghold. He -was a long-bankrupt trades- 
man, "with invisible resources and no occupation but this, and 
no knoum lodging but the Red Co-w snuggery. There he re- 
mained all day and every day, “holding the fort,” as he put it : 
■with his nose, a fiery signal of possession, never two feet from 
the rim of his pot *, ‘while Jerry Shand was carrying heavy loads 
in Columbia Market ; while Gunno Poison was runn i ng for a 
bookmaker in Pleet Street ; while Snorkey was wherever his 
instinct took him, doing whatever paid- best, and keeping out 
of trouble as long as he could ; and while the rest of the group 
— two or three ^ — picked a living out of the London heap in 
ways and places imspecified. But at evening they joined Old 
Baker, and they filled their snuggery. 

Their talk was rarely of politics, and never of “ social prob- 
lems”: present and immediate facts fiRed their whole field of 
contemplation. Their accounts were kept, and their refer- 
ences to pecuniary matters were always stated, in terms of 
liquid measure. Thus, fourpence was never spoken of in the 
common way : it was a quart, and a quart was the monetary 
standard of the community. Even as twopence was a pint, 
and eightpence was half a gaUon. 

It was Snorkey who discovered Sotcher, and it was "with 
Snorkey that that revolutionary appeared before the Red Cow 
group with his message of enlightenment. Snorkey (who was 
christened something else that nobody knew or cared about) 
had a trick of getting into extraordinary and unheard-of places 
in his daily quest of quarts, and he had met Sotcher in a loft at 
the top of a house in Berners Street, Shadweh. It was a loft 
where the elect of Anarchism congregated nightly, and where 
everybody lectured aU the others. Sotcher was a very young 
Anarchist, restless by reason of not being sufficiently listened 
to, and glad to find outsiders ‘to instruct and to impress ■with 
a fuU sense of his somber, mystic dare-deviltry. Therefore be 
came to the Red Cow "with Snorkey, to spread (as he said) the 
light. 

He was not received ■with enthusiasm, perhaps because of a 
certain unlaundered aspect of person remarkable even to them 
of the Red Cow group. Grease was his chief exterior char- 
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acteristic, and his thick hair, turning up over his collar, seemed 
to liave lain for long unharried of brush or comb. His face 
was a sebaceous trickle of loug features, and on his hands there 
was a murky deposit that looked like scales. He wore, in all 
weathers, a long black coat with a rectangular rent in the skirt, 
and his throat he clipped in a brown neckerchief that on a time 
had been of the right Anarchist red . But no want of welcome 
could abash him. Here, indeed, he had an audience, an audi- 
ence that did not lecture on its own account, a crude audience 
that might take him at his own valuation. So he gave it to 
that crude audience, hot and strong. They (^and he) were 
the salt of the earth, bullied, plundered, and abused. Down 
with everytliing that wasn’t down already. And so forth and 
so on. 

His lectures were continued. Every night it was the same 
as every other, and each several chapter of his discourse was 
a repetition of the one before. Slowly the Red Cow group 
came around. Plainly other people were better off than they ; 
and certainly each man found it hard to believe that anybody 
else was more deserving than himself. 

“Wy are we pore?” asked Sotcher, leaning forward and 
jerldng his extended palm from one to another, as though 
attempting a hasty collection. “ I ask yon straight, wy are we 
pore? Wy is it, my frien’s, that awften and a^vften you find 
you ain’t got a penny in yer pocket, not for to git a crust o’ 
bread or ’alf a pint o’ reasonable refreshment? ’Ow is it that 
’appens ? Agin I ask, ’ow ? ” 

Suorkey, with a feeling that an answer was expected from 
somebody, presently murmured, “No mugs,” which encouraged 
Gunno Poison to suggest, “Backers all stony broke.” derry 
Shand said notliing, but reflected on the occasional result of 
a day on the loose. Old Baker neither spoke nor thought. 

“I’ll tell you, me frien’s. It’s ’cos o’ the rotten state o’ 
s’ciety. Wy d’you allow the lazy, idle, dirty, do-nothing upper 
classes, as they call ’emselves, to reap all the benefits o’ your 
toil wile you slave an’ slave to keep ’em in lukshry an’ starve 
yerselves ? Wy don’t you go an’ take your shares o' the wealth 
lyin’ round you? ” 

There was another pause. Gunno Poison looked at his 
friends one after another, spat emphatically, and said, “ Cop- 
pers.” 

“Becos o’ the brute force as the privileged classes is ’edged 
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ilieiiselTes in 'witii, that's all. Becos o’ the paid myxitiidons 
armed an’ kep’ to make slaves o’ the people. Becos o’ the 
magistrates an’ p’lice. Then -wy not git rid o’ the magistrates 
an’ p’licB? They’re no good, are they? ’Oo wants ’em, I 
ask? ’Oo?” 

“ Thej* are a noosance,” admitted. Snorkey, who had done 
a Kttle time himself. He was a mere groundling, and persisted 
in regarding the proceedings as simple conversation, instead of 
as an oration with pauses at the proper places. 

“Hohody wants ’em — nobody as is any good. Then don’t 
’ave ’em, me frien’s — don’t ’ave ’em 1 It all rests with you. 
Don’t ’ave no magistrates, nor p’lice, nor gover’ment, nor par- 
liament, nor monarchy, nor county council, nor nothink. Make 
a clean sweep of ’em. Blow ’em up. Then you’ll ’ave yer 
rights. The time’s cornin’, I tell you. It’s cornin’, take my 
word for it. Now you toil an’ slave ; then everybody’ll ’ave 
to work w’ether ’e likes it or not, and two hours’ work a day’ll 
he all yon’U ’ave to do.” 

Old Baker looked a little alarmed, and for a moment paused 
in his smoking. 

“ Two hours a day at most, that’s all ; an’ all yer wants 
provided for, free an’ liberal.” Some of the group gave a 
lickerish look across the har. “ No a’thoiity, no gover’ment, 
no privilege, an’ nothink to interfere. Tree contrack between 
man an’ man, suhjick to free revision an’ change.” 

“ Wot’s that ? ” demanded Jerry Shand, who 'was the slowest 
convert. 

“"Wy, that, Sotcher explained, “means that everybody can 
make wot arrangements with ’is feller-men ’e likes for to carry 
on the business of life, but nothink can’t bind yon. You chuck 
over the arrangement if it suits best.” 

’ said Gunno Poison, musingly, rotating his pot hori- 
zontally before him to stir the beer ; “ that ’ud be ’andy some- 
times. They call it welshin’ now.” 

The light spread fast and free, and in a few nights the 
Bed Gow group was a very promising little bed of Anarchy. 
Sotcher was at pains to have it reported at two places west 
of Tottenham Court Road and at another in Dean Street, Soho, 
that at last a comrade had secured an excellent footing with 
a partj' of the proletariat of East London, hitherto looked on 
as hopeless material. More : that an early manifestation of 
activity might he expected in that quarter. Such activity 
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had been held advisable of late, in view of certain extradi- 
tions. 

And Sotcher’s discourse at the Red Gow turned, lightly 
and easily, toward the question of explosives. Anybody could 
make them, he explained ; nothing simpler, with care. And 
here he posed at large in the character of mysterious des- 
perado, the wonder and admiration of all the Red Cow group. 
They should buy nitric acid, he said, of the strongest sort, and 
twice as much sulphuric acid. The shops where they sold 
photograpliic materials were best and cheapest for these things, 
and no questions were asked. They should mix the acids, and 
then add gently, drop by drop, the best glycerine, taking care 
to keep everything cool. After which the whole lot must be 
poured into water, to stand for an hour. Then a thick, yel- 
lowish, oily stuff would be found to have sunk to the bottom, 
which must be passed through several paUs of water to be 
cleansed : and there it was, a terrible explosive. You handled 
it with care and poured it on brick dust or dry sand, or any- 
tliing of that sort that would soak it up, and then it could be 
used with safety to the operator. 

The group listened with rapt attention, more than one pot 
stopping halfway on its passage mouthwards. Then Jerry 
Shand wanted to know if Sotcher had' ever blown up anything 
or anybody himself. 

The missionary admitted that that glory had not been bis. 

“ I’m one o’ the teachers, me frien’s — one o’ the pioneers that 
goes to show the way for the active workers Hke you. I on’y 
come to explain the principles an’ set you in the right road to 
the social revolution, so as you may get yer rights at last. It’s 
for you to act.” 

Then he explained that action might be taken in two ways ; 
either individually or hy mutual aid in the group. Individual 
work was much to be preferred, being safer ; but a particular 
undertaking often necessitated cooperation. But that was for 
the workers to settle as the occasion arose. However, one 
thing must he remembered. If the group operated, each man 
must be watchful of the rest ; there must be no half -measures, 
no timorousness ; any comrade wavering, temporizing, or be- 
having in any way suspiciousl3'-, must be straightway sup- 
pressed. There must be no mistake about that. It was 
desperate and glorious work, and there must he desperate and 
rapid methods both of striking and guarding. These things 
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lie made clear in Ms best conspirator’s manner : ■\ntb. nods and 
scowls and a shaken forefinger, as of one accustomed to over- 
setting empires. 

The men of the Red Cow group looked at each other, and 
spat thoughtfully. Then a comrade asked what had better be 
blown up first. Sotcher’s opinion was that there was most 
glory in blowing up people, in a crowd or at a theater. But 
a building was safer, as there was more chance of getting 
away. Of buddings, a public olBce was probably to be pre- 
ferred — something in Whitehall, say. Or a bank — nobody 
seemed to have tried a bank : he offered the suggestion now. 
Of course there were not many public buildings in the East 
End, but possibly the group would like to act in their own 
neighborhood ; it would he a noveltj-, and would attract no- 
tice ; the question was one for their own decision, independent 
freedom of judgment being the right thing in these matters. 
There were churches, of course, and the factories of the bloated 
capitalist. Particularly, he might suggest the gas worlrs close 
by. There was a large gasometer abutting on tbe street, and 
probably an explosion there would .prove tremendously effec- 
tive, putting the lights out everywiiere, and attracting great 
attention in the papers. That was gloiy- 

derry Shand hazarded a remark about the lives of the men 
in the gas works ; but Sotcher explained that that was a trivial 
matter. Revolutions were never accomplished without blood- 
shed, and a few casual lives were not to he weighed in the 
balance against the glorious consummation of the social up- 
heaval. He repeated his contention, when some weaker com- 
rade spoke of the chance of danger to the operator, and 
repeated it with a proper scorn of the soft-handed pusil- 
lanimity that shrank from danger to life and limb in the 
cause. Look at the glory, and consider the hundredfold 
vengeance on the enemy in the day to come ! The martyr’s 
crown was Ms who should die at the post of duty. 

His eloquence prevailed : there were murmurs no more. 
“ ’Ere, tell ns the name of the stuff agin,” broke out Gunno 
Poison, resolutely, feeling for a pencil and paper. “ Blimy, Pli 
make some to-morrer.” 

He wrote down the name of the ingredients with much 
spelling. “ TMck, yMler, oily stuff, ain’t it, wot yon make? ” 
he asked. 

“Tus — an’ keep it cool.” 
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Tlie group broke up, stera and resolute, and Sotcher strode 
to Ms home exultant, a man of porver. 

Por tke next nigbt or two the enthusiasm at the Red Cow 
was unbounded. There was no longer any questionino- of 

principles or action — every man was an eager Anarchist 

strong and devoted in the cause. The little chemical experi- 
ment was going on well, Gunno Poison reported, with confi- 
dent nods and winks. Sotcher repeated his discourse, as a 
matter of routine, to maintain the general ardor, which had, 
however, to endure a temporary check as the result of a deli- 
cate inquiry of Snorkey’s, as to w'hat funds might be expected 
from headquarters. For there were no funds, said Sotcher, 
somewhat surprised at the question. 

“ Wot ? ” demanded derry Shand, opening his mouth and 
putting down his pipe : “ ain’t we goin’ to get no think for all 
this?” 

They would get the glory, Sotcher assured him, and the 
consciousness of striking a mighty Mow at this, and that, and 
the other ; but that was all. And instantly the faces of the 
group grew long. 

“ But,” said Old Baker, “ I thought all you Mokes always 
got somethink from the — the committee? ” 

There was no committee, and no funds : there was nothing 
hut glory, and victory, and triumph, and the social revolution, 
and tMngs of that kind. For a little, the comrades looked at 
each other awkwardly, hut they soon regained their cheerful- 
ness, with zeal no wliit abated. The sitting closed with prom- 
ises of an early gathering for the next night. 

But when the next night came Sotcher was later than 
usual. “’Ullo,” shouted Gunno Poison, as he entered, “’ere 
you are at last. We’ve ’ad to do important business without 
you. See,” he added in a lower tone, “ ’ere’s the stuff I ” 
And he produced an old physic bottle nearly full of a tMck, 
yellowish fluid. 

Sotcher started back half a pace, and slightly paled. 
“Don’t shake it,” he whispered hoarsely. “Don’t shake it, 
for Gawd’s sake! . . , Wot — wotjer hring it ’ere for, like 
that ? It’s — it’s awfnl stnff, blimy.” He look^ed uneasily about 
the group, and wiped bis forehead with the back of his hand. 
“I — I thought you’d git the job over soon as the stuff was 
ready. • . . ’Ere, my Gawd ! ” he squeaked under Ms breath, 
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“ don’t put it do\vn’ard on the table like that. It’s sich — sich 
a-wfiil stufE.” He -niped his forehead again, and, still stand- 
ing, glanced once more apprehensively ronnd the circle of 
impassive faces. Then, after a panse, he asked, nith an effort, 
“Wot — wotjer goin’ to do novr?” 

“Blow np the hleed’n’ gas works, o’ conrse,” answered 
Gnnno Poison, complacently. “’Ere’s a penn’orth o’ silver 
sand, an’ a ’bacca canister, an’ some wire, an’ a big cracker 
with a long tonch-paper, so as to stick out o’ the canister lid. 
That onght to set it anf, onghtn’t it? ’Ere, yon ponr the 
stnff over the sand, doncher?” And he polled ont the cork 
and made ready to mis. 

“ ’ Old on ’old on — don’t ! Wait a bit, for Gawd’s sake ! ” 
cried Sotcher, in a sweat of terror. “Ton — you dunno wot 
awful stuff it is — s’elp me, you don’t 1 You — you’U blow us 
all np if you don’t keep it still. Y — ^you’H want some — other 
things, m go an’ ” 

But Jerry Shand stood grimly against the door. “This 
’ere conspiracy’ll ’ave to be gawn through proper,” he said. 
“We can’t ’ave no waverers nor blokes wot want to clear out 
in. the middle of it, and p’r’aps go an’ tell the p’lice. Them 
sort we ’as to suppress, see? There’s all the stuff there, me 
lad, au’ you know it. Wot’s more, it’s you as is got to put it 
up agin the gas works an’ set it auf .” 

The hapless Sotcher turned a yellower pallor and asked 
faintly, “ Jle ? Wy me ? ” 

“All done reg’lar and proper,” Jerry replied, “’fore you 
come. We voted it — hy hallot, all sguare. If you’d ’a’ come 
earlier you’d ’a’ ’ad a vote yerself.” 

Sotcher pushed at Jerry’s shoulder despairingly. “ I won’t, 
I wont!” he gasped. ‘Lemme go — it ain’t fair — I wasn’t 
’ere — -lemme go ! ” 

“JTone o’ yer shovin’, young man,” said Jenry, severely. 
“ Y one o’ yer shovin’, else I’ll ’ave to punch you on the jore. 
You’re a hleed’n’ nice conspirator, you are. It’s pretty plain 
we can’t depend on yon, an you know wot that means — eh I 
Doncher? You’re one o’ the sort as ’as to be suppressed, 
that’s wot it means. ’Ere, ’ave a drink o’ this ’ere beer, an’ 
see if that can’t put a little ’art in ye. You got to do it, so 
you may as well do it cheerful. Snorkey, give ’im a drink.” 

But the wretched revolutionary would not drink. He sank 
in a comer — the furthest from the table where Gnnno Poison 
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was packing Ms dreadful canister — a picture of stupefied 
afErigM. 

Presently he thought of the bar — a mere yard of counter 
in an angle of the room, with a screen standing above it — and 
conceived a wold notion of escape by scrambling over. But 
scarce had he risen ere the watchful Jerry divined his purpose. 

“’Old ’im, Snorkey,” he said. “Keep ’im in the corner. 
An’ if ’e won’t drink that beer, pour it over ’is ’ead.” 

Snorkey obeyed gravely and conscientiously, and the be- 
draggled Sotcher, cowed from protest, whined and sobbed 
desolately. 

When all was ready, Jerry Shand said: “I s’pose it’s no 
good asldn’ you to do it willin’, like a man ? ” 

“ Oh, let me go, I — I ain’t well — s’elp me, I ain’t. I — I 
might do it wrong — an’ — an’ — I’m a — a teacher — a speaker ; 
not the active branch, s’elp me. Put it auf- — for to-night — 
wait tiU to-morrer. I ain’t well an’ — an’ you’re very ’ard 
on me I” 

“Desp’rit work, desp’rit ways,” Jerry replied laconically. 

“ You’re be’avin’ very suspicioxis, an’ you’re rebellin’ agin the 
orders o’ the group. There’s only one physic for that, ain’t 
there, in the rules ? You’re got to be suppressed. Question is 
'ow. We’ll ’ave to Mil ’im quiet somehow,” he proceeded, turn- 
ing to the group. “ Quiet an’ quick. It’s my belief ’e’s spyin’ 
for the p’lice, an’ wants to git out to split on us. Question is 
’ow to do for ’im ? ” 

Sotcher rose, a staring specter. He opened his mouth to 
call, but there came forth from it only a dry murmur. Hands 
were across his mouth at once, and he w'as forced back into the 
corner. One suggested a clasp knife at the throat, anotlier a 
stick in his neckerchief, tvdstcd to throttling point. But in the 
end it was settled that it would be simpler, and would better 
destroy all traces, to dispatch him in the explosion — to tie him 
to the canister, in fact. 

A convulsive movement under the men’s hands decided them 
to throw more beer on Sotcher’s face, for he seemed to be faint- 
ing. Then his pockets were invaded by Gunno Poison, who 
turned out each in succession. “ You won’t ’ave no use for 
money where 3'’ou're goin’,” he observed callously ; “ besides, 
it ’ud be Mowed to bits an’ no use to nobody. Look at the 
bloke at Greenwich, ’ow ’is things was Mowed away. ’Ullo I 
’ere’s two ’arf-crowns an’ some tanners. Seven an’ thrippenco 
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altogetteT, witl tlie browns. This is the bloke wot ’ain’t got 
no funds. This'll be divided on free an eq^ual principles to ’elp 
pay for that beer yonve wasted. ’Old up, ol’ man ! Think o’ 
the glory. P'r aps you're all right, but it's best to be on the 
safe side, an' dead blokes can't split to the coppers. An’ you 
mustn't forget the glory. Ton ’ave to shed blood in a revolu- 
tion. an’ a few odd lives more or less don’t matter — not a single 
damn. Keq) your eye on the bleed'n’ glory I They’ll ’ave 
photos of yon in the papers, all the broken hits in a eap, fac- 
gimiliar as found on the spot. IT ot a comfort that'll he I ” 

But the doomed creature was oblivions — prostrate — a 
swooning heap. They ran a piece of clothesline under- his 
elbows, and pulled them together tight. They then hobbled 
his ankles, and took him among them through the alley and 
down the gniet street, singing and shouting their loudest as 
they went, in case he might- sufficiently recover his powers to 
call for help. But he did not. and there in the shadow, at the 
foot of the great gasometer, they dung him down with a part- 
ing kick and a haxharons knock on the head, to keep him (juiet 
for those few necessary moments. Then the murderous canis- 
ter, hound with wire, was put in place ; the extruding touch- 
paper was set going with a match ; and the Bed Cow Anarchists 
disappeared at a run, leaving their victim to Ms fate. Presently 
the policeman, on that heat heard a sudden report from the 
neighborhood of the gas works, and ran to see what it might 
mean. 

The next morning Alfred Sotcher was charged at the Thames 
Police Court as a drunk and incapable. He had been found in 
a helpless state near the gas works, and appeared to have beeu 
tied at the elbows and anMes by miscMevous hoys, who had 
also, it seemed, ignited a cracker near hy where he lay. The 
divisional surgeon stated that he was called to the prisoner, and 
found him tearful and incoherent, and smelling strongly of 
dduk. He complained of having been assaulted in a public 
house, hut could give no intelligible account of himself. A 
canister found by Ms side appeared to contain a mixture of 
sand and castor oil, but prisoner could not explain how it came 
there. The magistrate fined him five shillings, with the alter- 
native of seven days, and as he had no money he was removed 
to the cells. 
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[Silas ‘Weir Mitchell, an American pliy sician and author, -was bom in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., February 16, 1829, the son of Dr. J. K. Mitchell, and was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Jefferson Medical College. He is noted 
for his researches on toxicology and neurology, and as 3 novelist and poet 
occupies a prominent position among American authors. His chief •worlts are : 
“Hephzibah Guinness, and Other Stories” (1880); “In "War Time” (1884); 
“Characteristics” (1893) ; “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker” (1897), a story of 
the American Revolution; “The Adventures of Fransois” (1898), a tale of the 
Terror ; besides several volumes of verse. His professional ■writings include : 
“Researches upon the Venom of the Rattlesnake,” “Injuries of the Nerves,” 
and “ Fat and Blood.”] 

Not many of us would be eager to live our lives over again 
if the gift of a new life were possible; but when I think upon 
the goodness and grace and love that have these many years 
gone side by side with mine, I doubt a little as to how I should 
decide. Indeed, were God to give it me to turn anew the 
stained and dog-eared pages of the life book, it would not be 
for the joy of labor, or to see again the marvels of growth in 
knowledge, that I should so yearn as for the great riches of love 
which have made for me ite text and margins beautiful with 
the colors of heaven. And so, when I recall this life, and its 
sorrows and adventures and successes, with every memory comes 
to me first of all the tender commentary of that delightful face ; 
and I rejoice with a sudden following of fear as I turn to see 
it again, and once more to wonder at the calm of sweet and 
thoughtful gravity whicb the generous years have added to its 
abundant wealth of motherly and gracious beauty. 

It is a little story of this matron and myself which I find 
it pleasant to tell you ; chiefly, I suppose, because it lets me 
talk of her and her ways and doings, — a very simple story, 
with nothing in the least startling or strange, but so cheerful 
and grateful to me to think over that I cannot but hope you too 
may get good cheer from it, and like her a little, and find 
interest in my old friend the clockmaker and his boy, and haply 
come at last to believe that you would be pleased to smoke a 
pipe with me, and to give me too of such love as you have to 
spare ; which, I take it, is for a man to get from man or woman 
the most desirable of earthly things. 

1 Copyright, 1880, by J. B. Bippincott & Co. 
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Wo had heen married a twelvemonth, I think, and wcro 
coming on in years, she being eighteen, and I — well, some- 
what older, of course. From among gentle and kindly folks, 
long and steadily rooted in the soil of one of our oldest Dutch 
towns in Middle Pennsylvania, wo lind come, with good courage 
and great store of hopes, to seek our fortunes in the Quaker 
City, whose overgrown-village wa3*s alwa3's seem to the stranger 
from the country so much more homelike than the bull3dng 
bustle of its greater sister. 

I smile now when I think what very 3'oung and trustful 
people we were, Slay and I, and how full of knowledge we 
thought ourselves of men and tilings, I had been bred an 
engineer, and when I married SIa3* was a diaughtsraan in a 
great manu£actor3-, with just enough of an income to make our 
marriage what most folks would call unwise, — an opinion in 
which, perhaps, I might join them, were it not that so raanj- 
of these reckless unions, in which there is only a great estate 
of love, have seemed to me in the end to turn out so well. 

Away from broad fields, and laden barns, and my father’s 
great farmhouse, and plent5', and space, we came to grope about 
for a home among strangers, with at least a hope that some- 
where in the city we should find a little of what my wife’s old 
father, the schoolmaster, used to call “homesomeness.” With 
great comfort in our mutual love, we found for a long while no 
abiding place which seemed to us pleasant, until at last a happy 
chance brought us to lodge within the walls which for some 
two years of onr young married life were all to ns that we 
could ask. 

It chanced one day that I had to have a watch mended, and 
for this purpose walked into a shop in one of the older streets, 
-^a place altogether deserted by the rich, and not fully seized 
upon by trade. There were many great warerooms and huge 
storehouses, with here and there between them an old house 
built of red and glazed black brick, with small windows full of 
little gnarled glasses, and above them a hipped roof. Some of 
these houses had at that time half-doors, and on the lower half 
of one of these was leaning a man somewhat past middle life. 
The window c^es on either side were full of watches, and over 
them was a gilded quadrant and the name F. W IX,1.0W. As I drew 
near, the o-nmer — ^-for he it was — let me in, and when I gave 
him my watch, took it without a word, pushed his large spec- 
tacles down over two great gray eyebrows on to eyes as gray, 
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and began to open and pore over tie timepiece in a rapt and 
musing way. 

At last said I, “Well?” 

“In a -week,” said be. 

“A week! ” said I; “but how am I to get on for a week 
without it?” 

“ Just so! ” he returned. “Sit down while I look at it, or 
come back in half an hour,” 

“I will wait,” said I. 

Without further words he turned to his seat, screwed into 
his eye one of those queer black-rimmed lenses which clock- 
makers use, and began to peer into the works of my sick watch. 
In the mean while I amused myself by strolling between the 
little counters, and gravely studying the man and his belong- 
ings, for both were worthy of regard. A man of fiffy-five, I 
should say, — upright, despite his trade, — gray of beard and 
head, — with an eagle nose and large white teeth. Altogether 
a face full of power, and, as I learned, of sweetness, when I 
came to know better its rare smile. The head was cairicd 
proudly on a frame meant by Nature to have been the en^'3’■ of 
an athlete, but now just touched with the sad shadows of fading 
strength. Wondering a little at the waste of such a frame in 
so petty a toil, I began to hear, as one does by degrees, tlie 
intrusive ticking of the many clocks and watches which sur- 
rounded me. First I heard a great tick, then a lesser, then by 
and by more ticks, so as at last quite to call my attention from 
their owner. There were many watches, and, if I remember 
well, at least a dozen clocks. In front of me was a huge old 
mahogany case, with a metal face, and a niddy moon peering 
over it, while a shorter and more ancient timepiece with a 
solemn cluck, for which at last I waited nervously, was curious 
enough to make me look at it narrowly. On the top sat a 
neatly carved figure of Time holding in both bands an hour- 
glass, through which the last grains were slowly dropping. 
Suddenly there was a whirring noise in the clock, and the figure 
grimlj'- turned the hour glass in its hands, so that it began to 
run again. Tlie sand was fall of hits of bright metal, — gold, 
perhaps, — and the effect avas pretty, although the figure, which 
was cleverly carved, had a quaint look of sadness, such as I 
could almost fancy growing deeper as he shifted the glass 
anew. 

“He hath a weaiy time of it,” said a full, strong voice, 
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Trliicii startled me, v.-ho had not sec-n the cloclonaker nntil, tall 
as bis greatest clock- be stood, beside me. 

‘■I vras thinking that, or some such like tnonght,'” said I, 
but feeling that tiie man spoke for bimseli well as for his 
puppet. “I wonder does time seem longer to tho=e v.'ho make 
and watch its tneasureis all dav long?*’ 

‘^blylad.” said he, haying two large while 'nands on mj 
shoulders with a grave smile and a look which somehow took 
awavall oSense from a movement so familiar as to seem odd 
in a stranger, — ”roy lad, I fancy most clockmakers are too 
busy with taming tbe dollar to care for or feel the moral of 
their ticking clocks.” Then he paused and added sadly, “You 
are young to moralize about time- but were you lonely and 
friendless you would find strange company in the endless tick- 
ing of tb^e companions of mine.*’ 

YTith a boy’s freedom and sympathy I said quickly, “But 
is any one — are you — quUe lonely and friendle.s.s?” 

“I did not say so,” he returned abruptly; but he added, 
looking around him, “ I have certainly more clocks than friends.” 

“'Vrell; after all,” said I, Willow, what is a clock hut 
a friend- with tbe power to do you one service, and no more?” 

“I think.’’ said he, “I have seen friends who lacked even 
that virtue, but this special little friend of yours needs regula- 
tion; its conscience is bad. Perhaps yon will he so kind as to 
call in a week: it will take fully that long,” 

I went out amused and pleased with the man's oddness, and 
reeling also the charm of a manner which I have never since 
seen equaled- As I passed the doorway I saw tacked to it a 
notice or rooms to let. I turned Ixzck. “You have rooms to 
let. 3Gght I see them?” 

If it please you, yes-’’ he said. “The paper has been up 
a y^r, and you are the first to ask about it. You will not wish 
to live long in this gloomy place, even,” he added, “if 1 should 
want you.” 

Theu^ he locked the shop door and led me up a little side 
stair to the second story, and into two rooms, — the one looking 
out on the street, and the other on a square bit of high-’walled 
garden, so full of roses — for now it was dune — that I quite 
wondered to find how beautiful it was, and how sweet was the 
breeze which sauntered in through the open casement. 

^‘Pardon me," said I, “but did you plant all these?” 

’^^3 ’ he said. “ ily boy and I took up the pavement and 
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put in some eartli, and made them thrive, as,” he added, “all 
things thrive for him, — pets or flo\vers, all alike.” 

I turned away, feeling how quaint and fresh to me was this 
life made up of clocks and roses. The rooms also pleased me, 
the rent being lower than we were pajdng; and so, after a glance 
at the furniture, which was old but neat, and observing the 
decent cleanliness of the place, I said, “Have you any other 
lodgers ? ” 

“Two more clocks on the stairway,” he replied, smiling. 

“ hly wife won’t mind them or their ticking, ” I said. “ I 
am always away until afternoon, and perhaps she may find 
them companionable, as you do! ” 

“Wife I ” he said hastily. “I shall have to see her.” 

“All rightl ” said I. 

“No children?” he added. 

“No,” said 1. 

“Humph! Perhaps I am sorry. They heat clocks all to 
pieces for company, as my boy says.” 

“Only my wife and I, sir. If you do not object, I will 
bring her to look at the rooms to-morrow.” 

As I turned to leave, I noticed over the chimney place a 
tinted coat of arms, rather worn and shabby. Beneath it was 
the name “ Tressilian,” and above it hung a heav)’- saber. 

As I wallred away I mused with a young man’s sense of 
romance over the man and his trade, and the history which lay 
in his past life, — a history I never knew, but which to this 
day still excites my good wife’s cm-iosity, when we talk, as we 
often do, of the clocte and the roses. 

I shall never forget the delight that my little lady found in 
our new home, to which we soon after moved. It was a warm 
summer afternoon, as I well remember. The watchmaker and 
his boy, whom I had not yet seen, were out, and the house was 
in charge of a stout colored dame, who was called Pheebe, and 
who was never without a “misery” in her head. 

My May followed our trunks upstairs, and went in and 
out, and wondered at the coat of aims and the saber; and at 
last, seeing the roses, was downstairs and out among them in 
a moment. I went after her, and saw, with the constant joy 
her pleasures bring to me, how she flitted like a bee to and fco, 
pausing to catch at each blossom a fresh perfume, and shaking 
the petals in a rosy rain behind her as her dress caught the 
bKimbles. 
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“^lay,” said I at last, ‘•you have demolished a thousand 
roses. What vill their ov.mer say? Look I there is ISix. Willov 
novr.” 

Then, like a guilty thing, caught in her innocent mood of 
joy and mischief, she paused with glowing cheeks, and looked 
up at the window of our room, whence Mr. V/iliow was watch- 
ing her, -with the lad beside him. “ Oh, what a scamp I am, 
Harry!’' said she, and in a moment had plucked a moss-rose 
bud, and was away ujjstairs with it. 

When I reached the room she was making all sorts of little 
earnest e^icnses to the watchm.akeT. “But I have spoilt your 
rose harvest,” she said. “ Will yon let me give you this one ? ” 
and as I entered the man was Ijending down in a way which 
seemed to me gracious and e'ven courtly, a moisture in his eyes 
as she laughingly pinned the bud to the lapel of his tlvreadtare 
coat, 

“ W elL well! ” he said. “ It is many and many a day since 
a woman’s liand did that for me. We must make you free of 
our roses, — -that is, if Arthur likes.*’ 

The lad at this said gravely, “It would give me the greatest 
pleasure, madam,” 

It was early agreed that the clockmaker, his son, and our- 
selves should take meals in common in our little back room, 
which, - under my wife’s hands, soon came to look cheerful 
enough- By and by she quietly took control of the housekeep- 
ing also, and with Phcebe’s aid surprised us with the ease in 
which we soon began to live. But as to the roses, if they had 
thriven in the care of Arthur and his father, thev now rioted, 
if roses can riot, in luzniy of growth over wall and trellis, and, 
despite unending daily tributes to make lovely our table and 
ehamhex, grew as if to get up to her window was their sole 
object in life. I Lave said those were happy days, and I doubt 
not that for others than ourselves they were also delightful. 
Often in the afternoon when coining back from my work, I 
would peep into the shop to see the watchmaker busy with his 
tools, the lad reading aloud, and my wife listening, seated with 
her needlework between the counters. Often I have stayed 
quiet a moment to hear them, as the lad- perched on a high stool, 
would sir with a finger in his book, making shrewd comments 
^11 of a strange thoughtfulness, until the watchmaker, tam- 
ing, would listen well pleased, or May wonid find her delight 
m urging the two to fierce battle of argument, her eves twin- 
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kling with mischief as she set about giving some absurd decision, 
while the clocks big and little ticked solemnly, and the watches 
from far corners made faint echoes. Or perhaps, in the midst 
of their chat, all the clocks would begin to strike the hour, and 
on a sudden the watchmaker would start up from his seat and 
stride toward some delinquent a little late in its task, and 
savagely twist its entrails a bit, and then back to his seat, com- 
forted for a time. My May had all sorts of queer beliefs about 
these cloclis and their master, and delighted to push the hands 
a little back or forward, until poor Willow was in despair. 
One hapless bit of brass and iron, which was always five minutes 
late in striking, she called tliefoolish virgin, and at last carried off 
to her room, explaining tliat it was so nice to get up five minutes 
late, and the clock would help her to do it; with other such 
pleasant sillinesses as might have been looked for from a young 
person who kept companj’- with idle roses and the like. . . . 

I used to think our happiest days were the bright Sundays 
in the fall of the last 3fear of our long stay with the Willows. 
We had taken up the habit of going to the Swedes' Church, 
which in fact was the nearest to our house, and surely of all 
the homes of pra3'er the quaintest and most ancient in the city. 
Always when the afternoon service was over we used to wander 
a little about the well-filled churGh3"ard and read the inscription 
on Wilson’s grave, and wonder, with our boy fiiend, who knew 
well his story, if the many birds which haunted the place came 
here to do him honor. Pleasant it was also to make our way 
homeward among old houses long left by the rich, and at last 
to find ourselves sauntering slowly up the whars’^es, quietest of 
all the highways on Sunday, with tlieir ships and steamers and 
laden market boats jostling one another at their moorings, like 
boys at church, as if weary of the unaccustomed stillness. 
Then, when tiae day was over, we were in the habit of sitting 
in the open doorway of the shop watching the neatly dressed 
Sunda5»^ folk, lulled by the quiet of the hour and the busy, 
monotonous ticking of the little army of clocks behind us, 
while my wife filled our pipes, and the talk, gay or grave, rose 
and fell. 

On such an early October evening came to us the first break 
in the tranquil sameness of our lives. We had enjoyed the 
evening quiet, and had just left the garden and gone into the 
shop, where Mr. Willow had certain work to do, which perhaps 
was made lighter by our careless chat. By and by, as the night 
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fell, one or tvro sea captains called in with their chronometers, 
that they might he set in order h}* the clochmaher. Then the 
lad pnt up and barred the old-fashioned shutters, and coming 
back settled himself into a corner with a torn volume of “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” over which now and then he broke out into 
great joy of laughter, which was not to be stilled until he had 
read us a passage or two, whilst between times my -wife’s 
knitting needles clicked an irregular reply to the ticking 
clocks, and I sat musing and smoking, a little tired by a long 
day’s work. 

At last the watclrmaker paused from his task and called us 
to look at it. It was some kind of registering instrument for 
the Coast Survey,. — a patent on which he greatly prided him- 
seK. Seven or eight pendulums were arranged in such a manner 
that their number corrected the single error of each escapement. 
Further I do not remember, but only recall how we marveled 
at the beautiful steadiness of the movement, and how my wife 
clapped her hands joyously at the happy end of so much toil 
and thought. 

“It is done,” said the watchmaker, rising. “Let us look 
how the night goes ; ” for it was a constant custom with him 
always before going to bed to stand at the door for a little while 
and look up at the heavens. He said it was to see what the 
weather would be, a matter in which he greatly concerned him- 
self, keeping a pet thermometer in the garden, and noting day 
by day its eccentricities with an interest which no one hut my 
wife ever made helieve to share. I followed him to the open 
door, where he stood leaning against the side post, looking 
steadily up at the sky. The air was crisp and cool, and over- 
head, thick as snowflakes, the stars -twinkled as if they were 
keeping time to the ticking clocks. Presently my wife came 
out, and laying a hand on his arm stood beside us and drank 
in the delicious calm of the autumn night, while the lad 
fidgeted under his elbow between them, and got his share of 
the starlight and the quiet. 

“It seems hard to think they are all mo-ying forever and 
ever,” said the hoy. “I wonder if they are -wound up as often 
as your clocks, father?” 

“It is only a great clock, after all,” said Willow, “and 
must stop some of these days, I suppose. Did ever you think 
of that, little Summer?” 

“Will last our time,” said my -wife. 
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“Your time!” returned the clockmaker. “Tour time is 
forevei') little woman : you may live in the days not of this 
world to see the old wonder of it all fade out and perish.” 

Just then a man stopped in front of us and said, “Does 
Mr. Willow live here?” 

“Yes,” said I; and as he came toward us we naturally gave 
way, thinking him some belated customer, and he entered the 
lighted shop. 

Then Willow turned again, and the two men came face to 
face. The stranger was a man of great height, but spare and 
delicate. He leaned on a gold-headed cane somewhat feebly, 
and seemed to me a person of great age. What struck me 
most, however, was the ease and grace of his bearing and a 
certain elegance of dress and manner. The moment Willow set 
eyes on him he staggered back, reeled a moment, and, catching 
at a chair, fell against the tali clock over which he had set tlie 
figure of Time. “What has brought j'ou here?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“My son, my boy,” said the elder man, in a voice shaken 
by its passion of tenderness. “Can you never, never forget?” 

“Forget!” said the other. “I had almost come to that, 
but, remembering anew, how can I ever forgive? Go!” he 
cried fiercely, darting forward on a sudden and opening the 
door. “Go, before the madness comes upon me. Go, go 
before I ciu'se you.” Then he reeled again, and growing 
white, fell into a chair, and as if choked with emotion, stayed, 
rigidly pointing to the dcor. 

Then my wife ran forward. “Leave us,” she said, “who- 
ever you are. You see how ill he is. You can do no good 
here. Come again if you will, but go away now.” 

The stranger hesitated and looked in bewilderment from 
one to another, while the lad, till then silent, Opened the door 
wider and said gently, “Will it please you to go, grand- 
father ? ” 

“My boy — his boy!” exclaimed the newcomer, patting 
his curly head. “Now am I indeed punished,” he added, for 
the lad shrank back with a look of horror quite strange on a 
face so young, and, suddenly covering his face with both hands, 
the elder man went by him and passed out into the street with- 
out a word. Then the boy hastily shut the door, and we turned 
to Willow, who had fallen in something like a fewoon from his 
chaii*. Silently or with whispers we gathered about him, while 
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my wife brought a pillow and some water and gave him to 
drink. At last we got him upstairs to our own room, whore 
for some days he lay in a state of feebleness which seemed to 
me very strange in one so vigorous but a little while before. 
On the next morning after bis attack be showed some uneasi- 
ness, and at length was able to bid us take do^vll the painted 
arms over the fireplace and hide them aw.ay ; but beyond this 
be gave no sign of what he had passed through, and by slow 
degrees got back again very nearly his wonted habits and mode 
of life. 

I need scarcely say that so strange an event could hardly 
take place in our little household without awakening the curi- 
osity of two people as young and romantic as hlay and I. 
Indeed, I greatly fear that the little lady so far yielded to the 
impulses of her sex as even to question yormg WiUow in a 
roundabout way ; but the lad was plainly enough schooled to 
silence, and you had only to look at his square, strongly built 
chin to learn how hopeless it would be to urge him when once 
his mind was made up. He only smiled and put the question 
by as a man would have done, and before us at least neither 
father nor son spoke of it again during the next month. 

The pleasant hazy Hovember days came and went, and one 
evening on my return home I learned that !Mr. Willow had 
suffered from a second attack of faintness, and from my wife I 
heard that the lad had let fall that his grandfather had called 
once more, and that the two men had had another brief and 
hitter meeting. The following morning, as I went to my work, 
I saw the stranger walking to and fro on the far side of the 
street. Nothing could be more pitiable than his whole look 
and bearing, because nothing is sadder to see than a man of 
gentle breeding so worn with some great sorrow as to have 
become shabby from mere neglect of himself. He peered 
across the street, looked np at the windows and at the shop, 
and at last walked feebly away, with now and then a wistful 
look back again, — such a look as I saw once in my life in the 
great eyes of a huge watchdog whom we left on the prairie 
beside the lonely grave of his master. 

From this time onward, all through a severe winter, he 
Runted the neighborhood, once again, and only once, ventur- 
ing to speak to the clockmaker, to whom his constant presence 
where he could hardly fail to see him at times became a torture 
which was plainly wearing his life away. Twice also he spoke 
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to the boy, and once urged him to take a little package -which 
we supposed might have been money. At last my anxiety 
became so great that I spoke to him myself, but was met so 
coldly, although with much courtesy, that I felt little inclined 
to make the same attempt again. 

I learned with no great trouble that he lived quietly during 
this winter at one of our greater hotels, that he seemed to be a 
man of ample means, and that his name was Tressilian, but 
beyond this I knew no more. He came, at last, to be a well- 
known figure in our neighborhood, as he wandered sadly about 
among rough porters and draymen and the busy bustle of 
trade. His visits to our house, and his questions about Mr. 
Willow, were added sources of annoyance to the latter, who 
rarely failed to look gloomily up and down the street, to make 
sure of his absence, before he ventured out of doors. 

Under this system of watching and worry, Mr. Willow’s 
attacks grew at last more frequent, and as the spring came on 
my good wife became, as she said, worked up to that degree 
that she at last made up her feminine mind ; and so one fine 
morning sallied out and had her own talk with the cause of our 
troubles. 

I think the good little woman had determined to try if she 
could reconcile the father and son. She came to me in the 
evening a good deal crestfallen, and udth very little of the 
blessedness of the peacemaker in her face. While Mr. Willow 
was out she had sent his son, who was keeping guard in the 
shop, on an errand, and had then actually brought the stranger 
into the House, where, refusing to sit down, he had wandered 
to and fro, talking half coherently at times, and at last urging 
her to induce his son to speak with him once more. As to 
their cause of quarrel he was silent. “ A lonely, sad old man,” - 
said my wife. He said he would kneel to his hoy, if that would 
do good, but to go away, to go away and leave him, that he 
could not do, — that he would not do. God would bless her, 
he was sure ; and might he kiss her hand ? and so went away 
at last sorrow-stricken, hut willful to keep to his purpose. 

Perhaps my wife’s talk may have had its effect, because for 
a month or two he was absent. Then he came and asked at the 
door for Willow, who was out, and for a while haunted the 
street, until late in the spring, when we saw Mm no longer. 

Meanwhile, Willow had become more feeble, and a new 
trouble had come to our own modest door. 
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Many years have since gone by, and happier fortunes have 
been ours, — brave sons and fair daughters, and more of this 
world’s gear than perhaps is good for us to leave them, — but to 
this day I remember vuth discomfort that luckless evening. 
I hastened home vith the news to my wife ; and what news 
to two trustful young folks, who had married against the will 
of their elders, and had seen, as yet, no cause to regret their 
waywardness ! 

“ May,” said I, — and I can recall how full my throat felt as 
I spoke, — “ May, I — I am thrown out of work. The company 
is lessening its staff, and I am to be discharged.” 

I thought the little woman would have been crushed, but, 
on the contrary, it was I, who meant to comfort her, who was 
the beaten one. 

“Well, Harry,” said she, in a cheery way, ‘I did not sup- 
pose it would last forever.” 

Man though I was, I sat down and covered my face with 
my hands. We were very young, and very, very poor. I had 
been offered, not long before, a place in the West, but our 
little treasury was very low, and to secure the position with a 
probable future of success reouired some hundreds of dollars, 
so that we had not dared to give it another thought ; and now, 
at last, what were we to do ? 

“Do 1 ” said May. “ Why — But kiss me, Harry, — you 
haven’t kissed me since you came in.” 

I kissed her, rather dolefully I fear. “We can’t live on 
kisses,” said I. 

“Hot as a steady diet,” she replied, laughing. “Perhaps 
this may have good news for us ; ” and so saying, she handed 
me a letter. 

I opened it absently and glanced over it in haste. “ Mis- 
fortunes never come single, May,” said I. 

“Ho, my darling,” she answered, laughing; “they only 
come to married people, to make them good girls and boys, I 
suppose. What is it, you grumpy old man? ” 

I read it aloud. It was a request — and a rather emsty 
one, too — from a bachelor cousin to return to bi-m a small sum 
which he had lent us when we were married. He had met 
with certain losses which made it needful that he should be 
repaid at once. 

“ Any more letters. May ? ” said I, ruefully. , 

“ Honsense ! ” said she. “ Det us think about it to-morrow. ” 
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“ Wliat good will sleeping on it do ? ” I replied. “ Do you 
expect to dream a fortune? ” 

“ I have dreamed a good many,” she said, “in my time, and 
all for you, you ungrateful fellow. Now suppose ” 

“Well, suppose what? ” said I, crossly. 

“ Suppose,” she returned, — “suppose we two laugh a little.” 

That woman would have laughed at anything or with any- 
body. 

“ I can’t laugh. May,” said I. “ We are in a rather serious 
scrape, I assure you.” 

“ Scrape I ” said she. “ Old age is a scrape, but at twenty- 
two all the good things of time are before us ; and — and God, 
my darling, has he not been very, very good to us two spar- 
rows? ” 

“ But, May,” said T, “it is not myself I think of ; it is ” 

“Me, I suppose, — me. Do you know how rich I am, 
Harry? It seems to me I never can be poor. There’s, first, 
your love, — that is twenty thousand dollars; then there is 
that dear old bearded face of yours, — that is ten thousand 
more ; then there is all the rest of you, — that’s ever so much 
more ; and then there are my Spanish castles ” 

“ May, May,” said I, “ if castles in Spain would aid us, I 
would gladly enough help you to build them; but for my 
part ” 

“ For my part,” she broke in, “ castles in Spain do help me. 
They help me to get over the shock of this horrid bother, and 
to gain a little time to steady myself. Indeed, I think if I 
were to draw a big check on the Rothschilds at this very mo- 
ment, it would ease me a bit. It would ease me, you see, even 
if they did not pay it.” 

“ May, May I ” said I, reproachfully. 

“Now, Harry,” she cried, laughing, “I must laugh and 
have my nonsense out. I can’t cry, even for you. Let us go 
out and have a good long walk, and to-morrow talk over this 
trouble. We shall live to smile at the fuss we have made 
about it. So, change your coat and come with me ; I was just 
dressed to go out to meet you.” 

“Well, May,” I said, “if only ” 

“If 1 — fiddlesticks I ” she cried, putting her hand over my 
mouth and pushing me away. “ Hurry, or we shall be late.” 

I don’t often resist the little lady, and so I went as she bade 
me, and by and by coming back, there was May laughing and 
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maldng absurdly merry over a bit of paper on the desk before 
her. I leaned over her shoulder and said, “ What is it, sweet- 
heart?” 

“ Riches,” said she. 

“Nonsense 1 ” said I. 

“ What a relapse ! ” cried the wifey. “ So you despise gold, 
do you ? See what I have been doing for you while you have 
been idling in the next room.” 

“What is it?” said I, laughing, for not to laugh when she 
laughed was simply out of the question. 

She gave me the paper, and I read just this pretty stuff : — 

The Bank of Spain, please pay to Bearer (who, the benevolent 
bank should know, is out of place and out of humor, and owes money 
not of Spain) One Thousand Dollars. 

$1000. The Best of Wives. 

We left the order and the wretched letter on the desk, and 
went merrily downstairs, full once more of hope and faith, 
comforted somehow by so little a thing as this jest of hers. 
I made, as I remember, a feeble effort to plunge anew into my 
griefs, but May rattled on so cheerfully, and the laugh and the 
smile were so honest and wholesome, that good humor could 
no more fail to grow in their company than a rose refuse to 
prosper in the warm sweet suns of June. . . . 

We wEre great walliers in those days; and as we walked 
and the houses and poor suburbs were left behind, and we 
gained the open roads which run wildly crooked across the 
Neck, it was pleasant to feel that we had escaped from the 
tyranny of right angles. It was the first time we had gone 
south of the city, and we found there, as you may find to-day, 
the only landscape near us which has in it something quite its 
own, and which is not elsewhere to be seen near to any great 
city in all our broad country. It has helped me to one or two 
landscapes by Dutch artists, which wiU fetch a great price if 
ever my heirs shall sell the Spanish csstle. ... 

It was long after dark when we reached home. As we 
went up the side stair which opened on the street by a door 
of its own, I put my head into the shop and bade Mr. Willow 
good night. He was seated at his bench studying the strange 
swing of the 'many pendulums of his new instrument, but in 
place of the pleased look which the view of his completed task 
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usually brought upon his face, it was sad and weary, and he 
merely turned his head a moment to answer my salute. On 
the stairs we met Phcebe, who was greatly troubled, and told 
us that a little -while before dusk, Mr. Willow and his son 
being out, the stranger had called, and asking for my wife, — 
for the little lady, as he called her, — ■ had pushed by the maid 
and gone upstairs, saying that he would wait to see her. 
Phcebe, alarmed at his Avild manner, had kept watch at our 
door until her master came back. Then she had heard in our 
room, where the son and father met, fierce and angry words, 
after which the old man had gone away and the clockmaker 
had retired to his shop. All that evening -we sat in the dark- 
ness of our room alone, thinking it best not to disturb Mr. 
WiUow and his lad, who were by themselves in the shop. 
About ten the boy came up, bade us a good night, and soon 
after we ourselves Avent, somewhat tired, to bed. 

The next day Avas Sunday, and as usual we slept rather 
later than common. After dressing I went into the back room, 
and, throAving up the window, stood stiU to breathe the fresh- 
ness of the time. The pigeons were coquetting on the opposite 
gables and house tops, and below me, in the garden, the rare 
breezes which had lost their Avay in the city were swinging the 
roses and jessamines like censers, till their mingled odors made 
rich the morning air. 

Suddenly I heard a cry of surprise, and turning, saw my 
May, prettier and fresher than any roses in her neat white 
morning dress. Her face was full of wonder, and she held in 
her hands the papers we had left on the table the night before. 

“ What is it now. May ? ” said I. 

“ Look I ” she said, holding up her draft on the Bank of 
Spain. 

Beneath it was written, in a bold and flowing hand, “ Paid 
by the Bank of Spain,” and pinned fast to the paper was a 
bank note for ■ — 1 could hardly credit my eyes — one thousand 
dollars. We looked at one another for a moment, speechless. 
Then hlay burst into -tears and laid her head on my shoulder. 

I cannot understand why she cried, but that was just what this 
odd little woman did. She cried and laughed by turns, and 
would not be stilled, saying, “ Oh, Harry, don’t you see I was 
right? God has been good to us this Sabbath morning.” 

At last I took her in my arms and tried to make her see 
that the money was not ours, but then the little lady aa'cs out- 
26 
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raged. Slie called Phcebcj and questioned Jier and young 
Willo'w in vain. Neither knew anything o£ the matter, and 
my own notion as to its having been a freak of tbe English 
stranger she utterly refused to listen to. 

It was vast wealth to us needy young people, this thousand 
dollars, and as it lay there on the table it seemed to me at 
times unreal, or as if it might be the dreamed fulfillment of a 
dream, soon to vanish and be gone, hly wife must also have 
had some such fancy, for she was all the time running back 
and forward, now handling the note, and now turning to cry 
out her gratitude and thankfulness upon my breast. 

To this day we know not whence it came, but as Willow’s 
father was plainly a man of -wealth, and as he had spoken in 
words of strong feeling to my wife of the little service she had 
tried to render him, I came at last to believe that the gift was 
his. At all events, we heard no more of the giver, whoever he 
may have been. I trust that he has been the better and happier 
for all the kind and pleasant things my wife has said of him, 
and for the earnest prayers she.-said that night. 

lISTiile we were stUl talking of the strange gift, young 
Willow suddenly returned, and, after waiting a moment, found 
a chance to tell ns that his father’s room was empty, and to 
ask if we knew where he could be. I felt at once a sense of 
alarm, and ran upstairs and into hlr. Willow’s chamber. The 
bed had not been slept in. Then I went hastily do-wn to the 
shop, followed by my -wife and the lad. On opening the door 
the first thing which struck me was that the clocks were sUent, 
and I missed their accustomed -ticking. This once for years 
they had not been wound up on Saturday night, as -was the 
clockmaker’s habit. I turned to his workbench. He -was 
seated in front of it, his head on his hands, watching the 
pendnlnms of his machine, which were swinging merrily, 
“hir. Willow,” said I, placing a hand on his shordder, “are 
you sick?” He made no answer. 

“ Why doesn’t he speak ? ” said May, -with a scared face. 

“ He -will never speak again, my darling,” I replied. “ He 
is dead I ” 
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THE DRAGON IN HIS DEN.J 

By OWEN WISTER. 

(From “TIio Dragon of Wantley."} 

[Given Wistee : American writer of short stories ; horn in 1860. He is hest 
known from Ms magazine stories of the far West. He has caught the spirit of 
cowboy life more ne.arly tlian any other author. His books are “The New 
Swiss Family Bohinson,'’ anti “The Dragon of Wantley.’*] 

Akottnd the sullen towers of Oyster-le-Main the snow was 
falling steadily. It was slowly banking up in the deep sills of 
the windows, and Hubert the Sacristan had given up sweeping 
the steps. Patches of it, that had collected on the top of the 
great hell as the slanting draughts blew it in through the belfry 
window, slid down from time to time among the birds which 
had nestled for shelter in the beams below. From the hea-vy 
main outer gates, the country spread in a white unbroken sheet 
to the woods. Twice, perhaps, through the morning had way- 
farers toiled by along the nearly obliterated highroad. 

“ Good luck to the holy men I ” each had said to himself as 
he looked at the chill and austere walls of the Llonastery. 

“ Good luck I and I hope that within there they may be warmer 
than I am.” Then I think it very likely that as he walked on, 
blowing the fingers of the hand that held his staff, he thought 
of his fireside and his wife, and blessed Providence for not mak- 
ing him pious enough to be a monlc and a bachelor. 

This is what was doing in. the world outside. Now inside 
the stone walls of Oyster-le-Main, whose grim solidity spoke of 
narrow cells and of pious knees continually bent in prayer, 
not a monk paced the corridors, and not a step could he heard 
above or below in the staircase that wound up through the 
round towers. Silence was everywhere, save that from a remote 
quarter of the Monastery came a faint sound of music. Upon 
such a time as Christmas Eve, it might well be that carols in 
plenty would be sung or studied by the saintly men. But this 
sounded like no carol. At times the humming murmmr of the 
storm drowned the measure, whatever it was, and again it came 
along the dark, cold entries, clearer than before. Away in a 

1 Copyrigbt, 1892, by J. B. Iiippincott Company. Published by permission 
of J. B. Lippinoott Company. 
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long vaulted room, vrliose only approacli vras a passage in the 
thiclmess of the vails, safe from the intrusion of the curious, 
a company is sitting round a cavernous chimney, vhere roars 
and crackles a great blazing heap of logs. Surely, for a monkish 
song, their melody is most odd ; yet monks they are, for all are 
clothed in gray, like Father Anselm, and a rope round the vaist 
of each. But vhat can possibly be in that huge silver rundlet 
into vhich they plunge their goblets so often? The song 
grows louder than ever. 

"We are the monks of Oyster-le-JIain, 

Hooded and gowned as fools may see; 

Hooded and gowned though we monks he. 

Is that a reason we should abstain 
From cups of the gamesome Bnrgnndie ? 

Though our garments make it plain 
That we are monks of Oyster-le-hlain, 

That is no reason we should abstain 
From cups of the gamesome Bnrgundie. 

“I’m sweating hot,” says one. “How for disrobing, 
brothers? No ^nger on snch a day as this, fool luck to 
the snowl” 

Which you see was coarse and vulgar language for any one 
to be heard to use, and particularly so for a godly celibate. 
But the words were scarce said when off fly those monks’ 
hoods, and the waist ropes rattle as they fall on the floor, and 
the gray gowns drop down and are kicked away. 

Every man jack of them is in black armor, with a long 
sword buckled to his side. 

“Long cheer to the Guild of Go-as-you-Please ! ” they 
shouted hoarsely, and dashed, their drinking horns on the 
board. Then filled them again. 

“ Give ns a song, Hubert,” said one. “ The day’s a dull 
one out in the world.” 

“ Wait awhile,” replied Hubert, whose nose was hidden in 
his cnp; “this new Wantley tipple is a vastly comfortable 
brew. What d’ye call the stuff?” 

“ Malvoisie, thou oaf ! ” said another ; “ and of a delicacy 
many degrees above thy bumpkin palate. Leave profaning it, 
therefore, and to thy refrain without more ado.” 

Most nnctuons sir,” replied Hnbert, “in demanding me 
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this favor, you seem forgetful that the juice of Pleasure is 
sweeter than the milk of Human Kindness. I’ll not sing to 
give thee an opportunity to outnumber me in thy cups.” 

And he filled and instantly emptied another sound bumper 
of the Malvoisie, lurching slightly as he did so. “ Health ! ” 
he added, preparing to swallow the next. 

“A murrain on such pagan thirst! ” exclaimed he who had 
been toasted, snatching the cup away. “Art thou altogether 
unslakable I Is thy belly a limekiln ? Nay, shalt taste not a 
single drop more, Hubert, till we have a stave. Come, tune 
up, man I ” 

“ Give me but leave to hold the empty vessel, then,” the 
singer pleaded, falling on one knee in mock supplication. 

“ Accorded, thou sot I ” laughed the other. “ Carol away, 
now ! ” 

They fell into silence, each replenishing his drinking horn. 
The snow beat soft against the window, and from outside, far 
above them, sounded the melancholy note of the bell ringing 
in the hour for meditation. 

So Hubert began ; — 

When the sable veil of night 
Over hill and glen is spread, 

The yeoman bolts his door in fright, 

And he quakes within his bed. 

Ear away on his ear 

There strikes a sound of dread : 

Something comes ! it is here ! 

It is passed with awful tread. 

There’s a flash of unholy flame j 
There is smoke hangs hot in the air; 

’Twas the Dragon of Wantley came : 

Beware of him, beware ! 

But we beside the fire 

Sit close to the steaming bowl ; 

We pile the logs up higher, 

And loud our voices roll. 

When the yeoman wakes at dawn 
To begin his round of toil. 

His gamer’s bare, his sheep are gone, 

And the Dragon holds the spoil. 
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All (lay long tlirough the earth 
That yeoman makes his moan ; 

All day long there is mirth 
Behind these •walls of stone. 

For we are the Lords of Ease, 

The jailers of carking Care, 

The Guild of Go-as-you-Please I 
Beware of us, beware! 

So we beside the fire 
Sit do'wn to the steaming bowl ; 

Wc pile the logs up higher, 
i\jad loud out voices roll. 

The roar of twenty lusty throats and the clatter of cups 
banging on the table rendered the words of the chorus entirety 
inaudible. 

“ Here’s Malvoisie for thee, Hubert,” said one of the com- 
pany, dipping into the rundlet. But his hand struck against 
the <iry bottom. They had finished four gallons since break- 
fast, and it -was scarcely eleven gone on the clock 1 

“ Ob, I am betrayed I ” Hubert sang out. Then be added, 
“ But there is a plenty where that came from.” And with that 
he reached for his gown, and, fetching out a bunch of great 
brass keys, proceeded towards a tall door in the wall, and 
turned the lock. The door swung open, and Hubert plunged 
into the dark recess thus disclosed. An exclamation of chagrin 
followed, and the empty hide of a huge crocodile, 'with a pair 
of trailing wings to it, came humping out from the closet into 
the hall, giving out many hollow cracks as it floundered along, 
fresh from a vigorous kick, that the intemperate minstrel had 
administered in his rage at having put his hand into the open 
jaws of the monster instead of upon the neck of the demijohn, 
that contained the IMalvoisie. 

“Beshrew thee, Hubert!” said the voice of a newcomer, 
who stood eying the proceedings from a distance, near where 
he had entered; “'treat the carcass of our patron saint ■with 
a more befitting reverence, or I’ll have thee caged and put upon 
bread and water. Eememher that whosoever kicks that skin 
in some sort kicks me.” 

“ Long life -to the Dragon of Wantley ! ” said Hubert, re- 
appearing, very dusty, hut clasping a plump demijohn. 

“Hubert, my lad,” said the newcomer, “put back that 
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vessel of inebriation ; and, because I like tliee well for thy 
youth and thy sweet voice, do not therefore presume too far 
with me.” 

A somewhat uneasy pause followed upon thisj and while 
Hubert edged back into the closet with his demijohn, Father 
Anselm frowned slightly as his eyes turned upon the scene of 
late hilarity. 

But where is the Dragon in his den ? you ask. Are we not 
coming to him soon? Ah, but we have come to him. You 
shall hear the truth. N'ever believe that sham story about 
jNIore of More Hall, and how he slew the Dragon of Wantley. 
It is a gross fabrication of some unscrupulous and mediocre 
literary person, who, I make no doubt, was in the pay of j\Iore 
to blow his trumpet so loud that a credulous posterity might 
hear it. My account of the Dragon is the only true one. 

THE UNION GUIDE.i 

Bs HELEN H. GARDENER. 

(From “An Unofficial Pi^triot.”) 

[Heles HAiULTOK (GARDE^'En) SMART, American essayist and novelist, 
was bom in Virginia in 1853. Her works deal largely will! social problems. 
Among them ares “Men, Women, and Gods” (collected magazine articles), 
“An Unofficial P-atriot" (1831), “Is this your Son, my Lord?” “F.acts and 
Fictions of Life,” “Pray you. Sir, whoso Daughter?” and “ The Fortunes of 
Margaret Weld.”] 

Before the laugh had died out of Griffith’s voice, the 
whole manner of the President had changed. He had opened 
the penknife and was drawing the point of the blade down a 
line on the large map which lay on the table beside him. 

“ Morton tells me that )'ou used to bo a circuit rider down 
in these mountains here, and that you know every pass, defile, 
and ford in the State.” He looked straight at Griffith and ran 
his great, bony hand over his head and face, but v,’ent hastily 
on : “I know how that is myself. Used to be a knight of the 
saddlebags out in Illinois, along about the same time — only 
mj' circuit was legal and yours was clerical. I carried Black- 

1 Copyright, 1831, by Helen U. Gardener. U&.d by permission. 
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stone in my saddlelDags — after I got able to own a copy — and 
you bad a Bible, I reckon — volumes of tbe law in both cases ! 
Let me see. How long ago was that? ” 

“I began in twenty-nine, Mr. President, and rode circuit 
for ten years. Then I was located and transferred the regular 
way each one or two years up to fifty-three. That — year — I 
— left — my — native — State.” 

Mr. Lincoln noticed the hesitancy in the last words, the 
change in the tone, the touch of sadness. He inferred at once 
that what Senator Morton had told him of this man’s loyalty 
had had something to do with his leaving the old home. 

“ Pound it healthier for you to go W est, did you ? Trav- 
eled toward the setting sun. Wanted to keep in the daylight 
as long as you could ; but I see you took the memory of the 
dear old home with you. Have you never been back ? ” 

“ I don’t look like much of an outlaw, do I, Mr. Lincoln? ” 
asked Griffith, with a sad smile. 

“ Can’t say I would take you for one, no.” The President 
turned a full, long, searching look upon him. 

“Well, I have never been back — home — I — I left two 

freed slaves in the State when I came away, and, you know ” 

Mr. Lincoln laughed for the first time aloud. “ Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha! You remind me of a case we had out in Illinois. 
There was an old fellow trying to stock a pond he had with 
fish. W ell, that pond was so close to town and so handy, that 
the boys — some of ’em about as old as you and me — caught 
’em out as fast as he put ’em in. By and by his son got into 
the Legislature, and one day when there wasn’t a great deal of 
other law to make or to spoil, he got the other members to vote 
for a bill to punish anybody for taking anything out of that 
pond. His bill said, ‘ for fishing anything out of that pond.’ 
Well, one day a little son of his feU in and got so far from 
shore before they saw him that they had to literally fish him 
out with a pole. Some of the fishermen around there wanted 
Mm arrested for violation of the law he had passed to Ht them. 
— Fact! He and you are about the same sort of criminals.” 
He turned to the map again. “ Of course I imderstand what 
you mean. Yes, yes, I know. These very passes and fords 
are dear to you. Some people have that sort of attachments. 

I have. Why, I’d feel like getting down off o’ my horse at 
many a place out on my old circuit and just making love to 
the very earth beneath my feet ! Oh, I know how you feel ! 
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These old fords are old friends. As you rode along at another 
place, certain thoughts came to you, and kept you company 
for miles. They would come back to you right there again. 
Right over there was a sorrowful memory. You knew the 
birds that nested in this defile, and you stopped and put the 
little fellows back in the nest when they had fallen out — and 
they were not afraid of you. I know how that is. They never 
were afraid of me — none but the yellow-legged chickens.” 
He smiled in his quizzical way. He was still testing and 
studying his guest, while keeping him off his guard, and mak- 
ing him forget the President in his relations with the man. 

Griffith had begun to wonder how he could know about 
those birds and woodland friends of long ago, but the yellow- 
legged cliicken joke was so familiar to the preacher that he 
smiled absently, as in duty bound. 

“ I’m really glad to know that there are other circuit riders 
than we of the cloth who strike terror to the inmates of the 
barnyard, but I never before heard any one else accused of it.” 

“ I remember, once,” began Mr. Lincoln, recrossing his long 
legs and taking up the penknife again — “I remember, once, 
when a lot of us were riding over to a neighboring town from 
Springfield. I had the wrong end of a case, I know, and was 
feeling pretty chilly along the spine whenever I thought of it. 
The judge was with the party, and the only way I ever did win 
that suit was by pretending not to see the chickens hide under 
the corn shocks the minute he got off his horse. He’d eat a 
whole pullet every meal, and he got around so often they aU 
knew him — some by sight and some by hearsay.” 

He drew the map toward him and indicated a spot by hold- 
ing the point of his knife on it. 

“ There’s a strip along here,” he began, and Griffith arose 
and bent over the map, “ that I can’t make out. That seems 
to be an opening in the mountains ; but ” 

“ No — no,” said Griffith, taking up a pencil from the table. 

“ Noi the real opening — the road pass — Let me see ; what’s 
the scale of miles here? M-m-m! Four? No — Why, the 
road pass is at least five miles farther on.” He drew a line. 

“ You see, it’s like this. There.” He stopped and shook his 
head. “ M-m-m ! No, n-o-o ; that map’s all wrong. It ought 
to run along there — so. This way. The road — -the waffon 
road — trends along here — so. Then you go across the ridge 
at an angle here — so. There ought to be a stream here. 
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O psKaw ! tHs map’s — "^Tiere did you get this map ? It’s 
no account, at all. Why, according to this, there’s at -least 
seven miles left out right here, between — Why, right here, 
where they’ve got those little, insignificant-loohiag foothdls, is 
one of the most rugged and impassable places in this world ! 
Here, now ! ” He drew several lines and turned the map. 
“0 pshaw! there’s no place left now for the — Here, right 
a-b-o-n-t h-e-r-e — no, there, right there — is the Bedolph estate 
— iiae old stone house, cornfields, wheat, orchards — a splendid 
place. Then, as yon go up this way, you pass into a sort of 
pocket — a little strip pretty well hedged in. Ton couldn’t 
go with a carriage without making a circuit around here — this 
way — but a horseman can cut aU that off and go — so. See ? 
There is a miU — fine old mill stream — right here — runs this 
way.” 

Mr. Lincoln had followed every line eagerly, making little 
vocal sounds of understanding, or putting in a single word to 
lead Griffith on. Suddenly he said : — 

“You’re a good Union man, ilorton tells me.” 

“ I am, indeed, Mr. Lincoln. Hohody in the world conld 

he more sorry than I over the present situation. I ” 

“ How sorry are yon? ” j 

“What do you mean?” asked /Griffith, straightening up. 
Mr. Lincoln arose at the same thnet 

“ How much of a Union maij are you ? — ’nough to help 
save it? How sorry are you ?---^orry enough to act ? ” 

Griffithhad almost forgotten why he was here. It all came 
hack to him. He began fij breathe hard. 

“ I have acted, I have helped,” he said, moving toward the 
window. “When you ckme in the room I was looking through 
those fine glasses of yours at that bridge, across which I came 
in fifty-three, self-eszded, hastening to escape from the bondage 
of ownership, and, at the last, from the legal penalty of leaving 
behind me two freed, runaway negroes.” He had lifted the 
glasses to his eyes again. “I thought then that I had done my 
full duty — all of it. But since then I have given my three 

sons to you — to my country. They ” 

Mr. Lincoln’s muscular hand rested on Griffith’s shoulder. 

Look at that bridge again. Do yon see any dead men on it? 
Do you see young sons like your own dragging bleeding limbs 
across it? Do you see terror-stricken horses struggling with 
and trampling down those wounded boys ? Do yon see ” 
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Griffith, turned to look at him, in surprise. 

“N"o," he said, ‘‘nothing of the kind. There are a few 
soldiers moving about down this side, but there’s nothing of 
that kind.” 

He offered the glasses to the President, who waved them 
awa3% 

“I don’t need them ! ” and an inexpressibly sad expression 
crossed his face. “ I don’t need them. I have seen it. I saw 
it all one day. I saw it aU that night as it trailed past here. 
I heard the groans. The blood was under that window. I 
have seen it I I have seen nothing else since. If you have 
never seen a panic of wounded men, pray to your God that you 
never may 1 ” The sorrowful voice was attuned now to the 
sorrowful, the tragic face. “Do you see that lounge over 
there?” He pointed to the other side of the room. “Men 
think it is a great thing to be a President of a great nation — 
and so it is, so it is ; jmt for three nights while you slept peace- 
fully in your bed I lay there, when I wasn’t reading telegrams 
or receiving messages, not knowing what would come next — 
waiting to be ready for whatever it might be.” 

He waited for the full effect of his words, but Griffith did 
not speak. 

“I was waiting to be ready for whatever did come,” he 
repeated slowly, “and to give my whole soul, mind, heart, 
intellect, and body, if need be, to my country’s service. I 
could not sit back in my armchair and say that I had done 
my share — I had done enough ! If I knew how to save or 
prevent a repetition of that horror, had I done my share — had 
I done my duty — until I did prevent it ? ” 

Griffith began to understand; He sank heavily into a chair, 
and drew his hand slowly over his forehead again and again. 
His eyes were closed, but the President was studying the face 
grimly as he went on : “ If a man is drowning, have you done 
your whole duty if you swim to shore and call back to him that 
you got out ? If ” 

“ Mr, Lincoln, I ” began Griffith, but the astute man 

heard stiff a note of protest in the voice tmder the note of pain, 
and he did not allow him to finish. 

“ If there is but one way to stop all this horrible suffering, 
this awful carnage, and there is some one who knows how to 
do it, who is responsible for its continuance ? This Union is 
going to be maintained if there is not a soul loft to enjoy its 
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blessings bnt the -vridows and orphans the -srar for its life has 
made I ” be said, bringing his great mnscnlar fist do'vim on the 
table, and Griffith opened his eyes and sat staring at him Trith 
a pain-distorted face. “This -war is not for fun ! It is not 
•vraged for conquest ! It is not our choice ; but the people of 
this Jiation have placed me at the head of this JTation to sus- 
tain its integrity — to maintain this Union against all foes, and 
by the Eternal I am going to do it ! Ton vdE help ns if 
indeed you are a Union man I You will desert us in our honr 
of need if you are simply a self-indulgent moralist, who feeds 
expensive pap to his personal conscience, bat gives a stone to 
his starving neighbor 1 This Government needs you. It needs 
exactly what yon are able to give. Are you its feiend or its 
enemy?” 

Griffith had shifted Ms position uneasily as the torrent of 
words had poured from the lips of the fire-inspired man before 
him. Lincoln’s long arm had flung out toward him with a 
gesture of appeal, hut he did not wait for a reply. He had not 
finished presenting the case in a light in wMch he felt sure it 
would touch the character of the man before him. 

“ Are yonr small personal needs paramount to those of your 
country ? Have you no patriotism ? Have you no mercy upon 
our soldiers ? Must more hundreds of them suffer defeat and 
death for the lack of what you can give them? Axe you 
willing to receive the benefits of a free country which you are 
not willing to help in her hour of greatest need? Can you — 
do you — want to leave your young sons and the sons of your 
neighbors on the far side of the dead line marked by that 
bridge? ” The allusion was a chance one, but it struck home. 

Griffith put out his hand. 

“ What do you want me to do ?” he gasped hoarsely. 

The President grasped his hand and held it in a viselibe 
grip. “What — do — I — want — yon — to — do?” he asked, 
with a deliberation strangely at variance with the passion of 
his words a moment ago. He looked down searchingly, 
Mndiy, pityingly, into the troubled eyes before him. “ What 
do I want yon to do ? 1 — want — you — to — follow — your 
— conscience — for - — the — benefit — of — yonr — country — 
i^tead — of — for yonr — own — personal — comfort, — nn- 
■^1 — that — conscience — tells — you — your — country — 
needs — you — no — longer; that yon have, in deed and in 
truth, done your share fully ! I want you to go with an 
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fldvaiice guard down tlirough. that very country” — bis long 
finger pointed to the disfigured map on the table — « and show 
our commander the real topography of that land. I want 
you to make him as familiar with it as you are yourself. I 
want you to show him where the passes and fords are, where 
supplies can he carried across, where water is plenty, and where 
both advance and retreat are possible without useless and 

horrible slaughter. I want you ” He was stUl holding 

Griffith’s right hand. He placed his left on his shoulder again. 
“Ho man has done his duty in a crisis like this until he has 
done all that he can to hasten the dawn of peace ; ” he lowered 
his voice, “ and he that is not with us is against us,” he said 
solemnly, the scriptural language falling from his lips as if 
their professions were reversed. 

“ How far do you want me to go ? ” asked Griffith, looking 
up with an appeal in every tense muscle of his miserable face. 

“ It is my native State I They are my people I I love every 

foot of ground — I love those ” He was breathing so hard 

he stopped for a moment. “ That we do not think alike — that 
they are what you call rebels to our common country — does 
not change my love. I — Mr. Lincoln ” 

The President seemed to tower up to a greater height than 
even his former gigantic altitude. He threw both amis out in 
a sudden passion: “Forget your love I Forget your liative 
State 1 Forget yourself! Forget everything except that this 
Union must and shall be saved, and that you can hasten the 
end of this awful carnage ! ” The storm had swept over. He 
lowered his voice again, and with both hands on the preacher’s 
shoulders : “ I will agree to this. When you have gone so far 
that you can come back here to me and say, *I Jcnow now that I 
have done enough. Mj conscience is clear. My whole duty 
is done.’ When j'ou can come back here and say that to me — . 
when you can Say (if you and I had changed places) that you 
could ask no more of me — then I will agree to ask no more of 
you.” Then, suddenly, “ When will you start? To-night? ” 

“Yes,” said Griffith, almost maudibly, and sank into a 
chair 

Mr. Lincoln strode to the table and pushed aside the dis- 
figured map. “ I will wuite your instructions and make neces- 
sary plans,” he said. “ There is not much to do. The Gen- 
eral and the engineer corps are ready. I hoped and believed 
you would go.” His pen flew over the paper. Then he paused 
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and looked at Hs visitor. “ We must fix jonr rank. Will 

yon Toltmteer, or shall I ” 

“Is that necessary, Mr. Lincoln? I am a preacher, yon 

knovr. I — Can’t I go jnst as I am — jnst — as 

The President had tnmed again to the table, and vras vrrit- 
ing. Griffith stepped to his side. 

“ Do you realize, Mr. Lincoln, that every man, voman, and 

child in that vhole country vill recognize me — and ” 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know. We must do everything we 
can to protect yon from aE danger — against assassination 
or ” 

“It is not said Griffith, hoarsdy. “Do yon care 

nothing for the good will — for the confidence — of your old 
neighbors hack in Illinois ? ” 

The stroke went directly home. 

“ Do I cate for it? ” There was a long panse. The sunken 
eyes were drawn to a mere line. “ I’d rather lose anything 
else in this world. It is meat and driek to me. I — Look 
here, Jlr. Davenport ; don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
I don’t realize what Pm asking yon to do — that I don’t see 
the sacrifice. I do. I do, fully, and I want to do everything I 
can to — to make it up to yon. I know yon used to he greatly 
trusted and beloved down there. Morton has told me. He 
told me all about the pathos of that old negro foU owing yon, 
too, and how yon made out to keep her. I Imow, I know it 
all, and I wouldn’t ask yon if I knew how to avoid it. I tell 
yon that I’d rather give up everything else in this world than 
the good vrill of those old friends of mine hack there in Illinois ; 
hut if I had to give np the respect and confidence and love of 
every one of them, or forfeit that of Ahraham Lincoln, who 
has sworn to sustain, this Union, I’d have to stick to old Abe I 
It would go hard with me — harder than anything I know of 
— but it would have to be done. W^e have ffot to sustain this 
Union! We’ll save hex with slavery at the South and with 
friends to ourselves, if we can ; bnt, by the Eternal ! we’ll save 
her anyhow I ” 

He struck over and over the same chord — the Union must 
he saved. Every road led back to that one point. Every 
argument hinged upon it. Every protest was met by it. He 
hammered down all other questions. 

“H we are Union men, this is the time and the place to 
show it. All other objects, motives, methods, private interests, 
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tastes, loves,, or preferences must yield to the supreme test — 
What are we willing to do to save the Union ? ” 

Once he said : — 

“ You don’t suppose my position is particularly agreeable, 
do you ? Do you fancy it is easy, or to my liking ? ” 

“ No, no, Mr. President, of course not. I understand that ; 
but you are holding a public office, and ” 

“ So are you,” came like a shot. “ In times like this all 
men who are or who have been trusted by their fellow-men, 
are now, in a sense, leaders — are in a public position. Their 
influence is for or against this Union. There is no neutral 
ground. Tve already been driven a good deal farther than I 
ever expected to have to go, and it looks as if I’d have to jump 
several more fences yet ; but you’ll see me jump ’em when the 
time comes, or I’ll break my neck trying it I ” He wheeled 
back to the table. “Here, why not let me put you down as a 
chaplain ? Carry you on the rolls that way ? It ” 

“No, Mr. Lincoln, that won’t do. I won’t agree to that. 
If I go it is not as chaplain. We know that, and there must 
be no pretense. I will not use my ministerial standing as a 
cloak. I ” 

“ You are right, too. I wouldn’t myself. Then you won’t 
be with any one division long at a time. You’ll have to trans- 
fer as the need comes. Let me see — m-m-m ” 

“ If I do tliis thing I will do it outright. I’U ask one thing 
of you — I don’t want it known ; for, of course, none of my 
friends can -understand the way you look at it and the way you 
have made me see it. But when 1 go. I’ll want a good horse, 
and I’ll ride in the lead. I’ll not stay back as a chaplain, nor 
sutler, nor as anything but as what I shall be, God help me I a 
guide ! ” 

“ Well, suppose we just call you that — Government Guide. 
But since it is to be such extraordinary service — so vital to 
our cause — we’ll make your pay extraordinary, too. How does 
a colonel’s pay strike you ? ” 

Griffith was on his feet in a flash. He stood looking straight 
at the President, who had not turned as he asked the question. 
The hands of the preacher were grasping the back of his chair. 

“On the payroll,” began Mr. Lincoln, “you -will appear 
as ” 

“ Pay roll 1 Pay roU I ” burst from Griffith, and the Presi- 
dent turned. The expression of the preacher’s face was a com- 
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plete surprise, "but tbe sstute man understood it instantly. 
GrifTitli was moving toward the door. “ Mr. Lincoln, j'ou do 
not understand me. You have mistaken your man 1 Y’ou — 
I ” 

The President had followed him hastily and his own hand 
reached the door first. 

“ Stop ! ” he said kindly. “ It is yoxi who do not understand 
me. I ” 

“I understood you twice to say — to offer to pay me to lead 
a hostile army — to take troops into — to the homes of^ ” 

“No, no, don’t look at it that way. It is right you should 

have some — some — rank — and ” He was going to utter 

again the word pay, but did not. Suddenly he tliought of a 
•way out of the dilemma. 

“ You see, it is like this. You’ve got ■to have grub — 
rations. Now, we can’t issue rations to men who don’t exist 
-—ain’t doing some sort of service, don’t y’ see ? Then suppose 
you should be captured. I don’t want to suppose anything of 
the kind, and of course we’ve got to take every possible pre- 
caution. against such a disaster — hut suppose you teerc captured, 
■unless you ate recognized as — unless you have some status — 
we can’t require the rebels to treat you as a prisoner of "war and 
exchange you for some officer. We’ve got to arrange so you 
will he treated as a regular, and an important prisoner of war 
— don’t you see ? ” The dangero'us shoals were being skillfully 
crossed. The sagacious lawyer and reader of men was retriev- 
ing his blunder. He passed his hand through Griffith’s arm, 
and turned him from the door. “ That was what I meant I 
We’E have to carry you, somehow, on the rolls — for rations 
and things. You’ll mess with the General, of course, and we’ll 
see that you have the very best horse in the army — you see, 

1 know the circuit rider’s weakness. The fact is ” He 

was leading Griffith hack to the table ■nffiere the great disfigured 
map lay — where he deftly slipped the paper containing the 
half --written instructions, upon which the subject of pay had 
been begun, under its edge, took another sheet in its stead, and 
began anew with the rank and the pay left out. 
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THE OTHER WISE MAN.i 

Br HENRY VAN DYKE. 

[Heioit Yak Etke : An American divine and man of letters ; bom in 
Pennsylvania in 1852. He studied at Princeton Theological Seminary and in 
Germany, and is at pre-sent (1893) pastor of a church in New York City. He 
■wrote “ The Reality of Religion,” “Tlie Story of the Psalms’' (1887), etc.] 

There tvas a silence in tlie Hall of Dreams, where I was 
listening to the story of the other wise man. And through 
this silence I saw, but very dimly, his figure passing over the 
dreary undulations of the desert, high upon the back of his 
camel, rocldng steadily onward like a ship over the waves. 

Through heat and cold, the Magian moved steadily onward. 

It was the third day after the three wise men had come to 
that place and had found hlary and Joseph, with the young 
child, Jesus, and had laid their gifts of gold and frankincense 
and myrrh at his feet. 

Then the other wise man drew near, weary but full of hope, 
bearing his ruby and his pearl to offer to the Ring. “ For now 
at last,” he said, “ I shall surely find him, though it be alone, 
and later than my brethren. This is the place of which the 
Hebrew exile told me that the prophets had spoken, and here I 
shall behold the rising of the great light. But I must inquire 
about the ^dsit of my brethren, and to what house the star 
directed them, and to whom they presented their tribute.” 

The streets of the village seemed to be deserted, and Arta- 
ban wondered whether the men had aU gone up to the hill pas- 
tures to bring down their sheep. From the open door of a low 
stone cottage he heard the sound of a woman’s voice singing 
softly. He entered and foimd a young mother hushing her 
baby to rest. She told him of the strangers from the far East 
who had appeared in the village three days ago, and how they 
said that a star had guided them to the place where Joseph of 
Nazareth was lodging with his wife and her newborn child, 
and how they had paid reverence to the child and given him 
many rich gifts. 

“ But the travelers disappeared again,” she continued, “ as 
suddenly as they had come. We were afraid at the strange- 
ness of their visit. We could not understand it. The man of 

1 Copiiight, 1895, by Harper and Brothers. Used by pennission. 
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Nazareth, took the babe and his mother and fled away that same 
night secretly, and it was whispered that they were going far 
away to Egypt. Ever since, there has been a spell upon the 
■village; something evil hangs over it. They say that the 
Roman soldiers are coming from Jerusalem to force a new tax 
from us, and the men have driven the flocks and herds far 
back among the hills, and hidden themselves to escape it.” 

Artaban listened to her gentle, timid speech, and the child 
in her arms looked up in his face and smiled, stretching out its 
rosy hands to grasp at the winged circle of gold on his breast. 
His heart warmed to the touch. It seemed like a greeting of 
love and trust to one who had journeyed long in loneliness and 
perplexity, fighting with his own doubts and fears, and follow- 
ing a light that was veiled in clouds. 

“ Might not this child have been the promised Prince ? ” he 
asked -within himself, as he touched its soft cheek. “Kings 
have been born ere now in lowlier houses than this, and the 
favorite of the stars may rise even from a cottage. But it has 
not seemed good to the God of wisdom to reward my search 
so soon and so easily. The one whom I seek has gone before 
me ; and now I must follow the King to Egypt.” 

The young mother laid the babe in its cradle, and rose to 
minister to the wants of the strange guest that fate had 
brought into her house. She set food before him, the plain 
fare of peasants, hut willingly offered, and therefore full of 
refreshment for the soul as well as for the body. Artaban ac- 
cepted it gratefuRy ; and, as he ate, the child fell into a happy 
slumber, and murmured sweetly in its dreams, and a great 
peace filled the q^uiet room. 

But suddenly there came the noise of a wild confusion and 
uproar in the streets of the •rillage, a shxiekiug and wailing of 
women’s voices, a clangor of brazen trumpets and a clashing 
of swords, and a desperate cry ; “ The soldiers I the soldiers of 
Herod I They are killing our childreu.” 

The young mother’s face grew white with terror. She 
clasped her child to her bosom, and crouched motionless in the 
darkest corner of the loom, covering kim with the folds of her 
robe, lest he should wake and cry. 

But Artaban went quickly and stood in the doorway of the 
house. His broad shoulders filled the portal from side to side, 
and the peak of Iiis white cap all but touched the lintel. 

The soldiers came hurrying down the street with bloody 
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hands and dripping swords. At the sight of the stranger in 
his imposing ^ess they hesitated with surprise. The captain 
of the hand approached the threshold to thrust him aside. 
But Artahan did not stir. His face was as calm as tliough he 
were watching the stars, and in his eyes there burned that 
steady radiance before which even the half-tamed hunting 
leopard shrinks, and the fierce bloodhound pauses in his leaj). 
He held the soldier silently for an instant, and then said in a 
low voice : — 

“I am all alone in this place, and I am waiting to give this 
jewel to the prudent captain Avho will leave me in peace.” 

He showed the ruby, glistening in the hollow of his hand 
like a great drop of blood. 

The captain was amazed at the splendor of the gem. The 
pupils of his eyes expanded ndth desire, and the hard lines of 
greed wrinkled around his lips. He stretched out Ids hand 
and took the ruby. 

“ hlarch on ! ” he cried to his men, “ there is no child here. 
The house is still.” 

The clamor and the clang of arms passed down the street 
as the headlong fury of the chase sweeps by the secret covert 
where the trembling deer is hidden. Artahan reentered the 
cottage. He turned his face to the east and prayed : — 

“ God of truth, forgive my sin I I have said the thing that 
is not, to save the life of a child. And two of my gifts are 
gone. I have spent for man that which was meant for God. 
Shall I ever bo worthy to see the face of the King? ” 

But the voice of the woman, weeping for joy in the shadow 
behind him, said very gently ; — 

“ Because thou hast saved the life of my little one, may the 
Lord bless thee and keep thee j the Lord make His face to 
shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 

Three and thirty years of the life of Artahan had p.a.s3ea 
nvray, and he was still a pilgrim .and a seeker after light. His 
hair, once darker than the cliffs of Zagros, was now wliitc as 
the wintry snow that covered them. Ilis eyes, that once 
flashed like flames of fire, were dull .as embers smoldering 
among the ashes. 

"Worn and we.ary .and ready to die, but still looking for the 
King, he had come for the last time to Jerusalem. 
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Axtaban Joined company Tvith a group of people from his 
omi country, Parthian Jews who had come up to keep the 
Passover, and inquired of them the cause of the tumult, and 
where they were going. 

“We are going,” they answered, “to the place called Gol- 
gotha, outside the city walls, where there is to he an execution. 
Have you not heard what has happened? Two famous rohhers 
are to he crucified, and with them another, called Jesus of Haz- 
areth, a man who has done many wonderful works among the 
people, so that they love him greatly. But the priests and 
elders have said that he must die, because he gave himself out 
to he the Son of God. And Pilate has sent him to the cross 
because he said that he was the ‘Eng of the Jews.’ ” 

How strangely these familiar words fell upon the tired 
heart of Artahan ! They had led him for a lifetime over land 
and sea. And now they came to him darkly and mysteriously 
like a message of despair. The King had arisen, but he had 
been denied and east out. He was about to perish. Perhaps 
he was already dying. Conld it he the same who had been 
bom in Bethlehem, thirty-three years ago, at whose birth the 
star had appeared in heaven, and of whose coming the prophets 
had spoken? 

Artaban’s heart heat nnsteadily with that tronhled, doubt- 
ful apprehension which is the excitement of old age. But he 
said within himself, “ The ways of God are stranger than the 
thoughts of men, and it may he that I shall find the King, at 
last, in the hands of His enemies, and shall come in time to 
offer my pearl for His ransom before He dies.” 

So the old man followed the multitude with slow and pain- 
ful steps towards the Damascus gate of the city. Just beyond 
the entrance of the guardhouse a troop of Macedonian soldiers 
came down the street, dragging a yoxmg girl with tom dress 
and disheveled hair. As the Magxan paused to look at her 
with compassion, she broke suddenly from the hands of her tor- 
mentors, and threw herself at his feet, clasping hitn around the 
knees. She had seen Ms wMte cap and the winged circle on 
his hreast. 

“ Have pity on me,” she cried, “ and save me, for the sake 
of the God of Purity I I also am a daughter of the true reli- 
gion which is taught hy the Magi. My father was a merchant 
of Parthia, but he is dead, and I am seized for Mg dehts to he 
sold as a slave. Save me from worse than death ! ” 
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Artalaan. trembled- 

It was tbe old conflict in bis soul, wLicb come to him 
in the palm grove of Babylon and in the cottage «at Bethlehem 
— the conflict between the expectation of faitband the impulse 
of lore. Twice the gift wMch he had conset’i'atsd to tlie wor- 
ship of religion had been drawn from his hand to tbe service of 
humanity. This was the third trial, the ultinJ^tte probation, the 
final and irrevocable choice. 

'Was it his great opportunity, or his last temptation? He 
could not tell. One thiug only was clear in the darkness of 
his mind — it was inevitable. And does nPt the inevitable 
come from God? 

One thing only was sure to his divided h^art — to rescue 
this helpless girl would he a true deed of love. And is not love 
the light of the soul ? 

He took the pearl from his hosom. Never bad it seemed so 
luminous, so radiant, so full of tender, living luster. He laid 
iA isv tba. hmA <1.1 Iba. 

“ Tins is thy ransom, daughter f It is the last of my treasures 
which I kept for the ICing.” 

While he spoke the darkness of the skf tbiclcened, and 
shuddering tremors ran through the earth, hea'dng convulsively 
like the breast of one who struggles with migbty grief. 

Tlie walls of the houses rocked to and Slones were 
loosened and crashed into the street. Dust clouds filled the 
air. Tlio soldiers fled in terror, reeling liko drunken men. 
But Artaban and the girl whom lie had rapsomed crouched 
helpless beneath the wall of the Prajtorium 
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One more lingering pulsation of tlie eartliqualie quivered 
through the ground. A heavy tile, shaken from the roof, fell 
and struck the old man on the temple. He lay breathless and 
pale, -with his gray head resting on the young girl’s shoulder, 
and the blood trickling from the -wound. As she bent over 
him, fearing that he -was dead, there came a voice through the 
t-wilight, very small and still, like music sounding from a dis- 
tance, in -which the notes are clear but the words are lost. The 
girl turned to see if some one had spoken from the -windo-w above 
them, but she sa-w no one. 

Then the old man’s lips began to move, as if in answer, 
and she heard him say in the Parthian tongue : — 

, “ Not so, my Lord ! For -when saw I thee anhungered, and 
fed thee ? Or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When saw I thee 
a stranger, and look thee in ? Or naked, and clothed thee ? 
When saw I thee sick or in prison, and came unto thee ? Three 
and thirty years have I looked for thee ; but I have never seen 
thy face, nor ministered to thee, my King.” 

He ceased, and the s-weet voice came again. And again the 
maid heard it, very faintly and far away. But now it seemed 
as though she understood the words : — 

“ Verily I say nnto thee, inasmuch as thou hast do)ie it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, thou hast done it unto me." 

A calm radiance of -wonder and. joy bghted the pale face of 
Artahan. like the first ray of dawn on a sno-wy mountain peak. 
One long, last breath of relief exhaled gently from his lips. 

His journey was ended. His treasures were accepted. The 
other Wise Man had found the King. 
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(From “A History of Onr Own Times.”) 

MoCahtht j An Irish writer ; horn at Cork, Novemher 22, 1830. 
ar.,-. f journalism, becoming editor in chief of the Liverpool 

ao a 16^. Since 1870 he has represented Longford in Tarliament 
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^ By permission of Chatto & Windim. (Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s.) 
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(1871) ; “ A Fair Saxon ” (1873) ; "Dear Lady Disdain ” (1876) ; “ The Comet 
of aSeason" (1881) ; "Roland Oliver” (1889) ; "Charing Cross to St. Paul’s” 
(1891) ; “ Sir Eohert Peel ” (1891) ; “ The Dictator ” (1893) ; " Pope Leo XIII.” 
(1896) ; "The Riddle Bing” (1896); and "The Stoiy of Gladstone’s Life” 
(1897).] 

The ■witIidraT?'al of Dost Mahomed from the scene did noth- 
ing to secure the reign, of the unfortunate Shah Sujah. The 
Shah was hated on his own account. He was regarded as a 
traitor who had sold his country to the foreigners. Insurrec- 
tions began to he chronic. They were going on in the very 
midst of Cabal itseK. Sir W. Macnaghten was warned of 
danger, but seemed to take no heed. Some fatal blindness 
appears to have suddenly fallen on the eyes of our people in 
Cabul. 

On November 2d, 1841, an insurrection broke out. Sir 
Alexander Burnes lived in the city itself ; Sir W. Macnaghten 
and the military commander. Major General Elphinstone, were 
in cantonments at some little distance. The insurrection might 
have been put down in the first instance with hardly the need 
even of Napoleon’s famous “whiff of grapeshot.” But it was 
allowed to grow up without attempt at control. Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes could not be got to believe that it was anything 
serious, even when a fanatical and furious mob were besieging his 
own house. The fanatics were especially hitter against Burnes, 
because they believed that he had been guilty of treachery. 
They accused him of having pretended to he the friend of 
Dost Mahomed, .deceived him, and brought the English into 
the country. How entirely innocent of this charge Burnes 
was we all now knowj hut it would he idle to deny that 
there was much in the external aspect of events to excuse 
such a suspicion in the mind of an infuriated Afghan. To 
the last Burnes refused to believe that he was in danger. He 
had always been a friend to the Afghans, he said, and he could 
have nothing to fear. It was true. He had always been the 
sincere friend of the Afghans. It was his misfortune, and the 
heavy fault of his superiors, that he had been made to appear 
as an enemy of the Afghans. He had now to pay a heavy 
penalty for the errors and the wrongdoing of others. He 
harangued the raging mob, aud endeavored to bring them to 
reason. He does not seem to have understood, up to the very 
last moment, that by reminding them that he was Alexander 
Burnes, their old friend, he was only giving them a new reason 
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for demanding lus life. He was murdered in tlie tumult. He 
and his lirotlier and all tliose with them were haclced to pieces 
with Afghan, knives. He was only in his thirty-seventh year 
when he was mnrdered. He was the first victim of the policy 
which had resolved to intervene in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
Fate seldom showed with more strange and hitter malice her 
proverbial irony than when she made liim the first victim of the 
policy adopted in despite of liis best advice and his strongest 
warnings. 

The murder of Burnes was not a climax ; it was only a 
beginning. The English troops were quartered in canton- 
ments outside the citj', and at some little distance from it. 
Tliese cantonments were, in any case of real difficult}', prac- 
tically indefensible. The popular monarch, the darling of his 
people, whom we had restored to his tlrrone, was in the Balia 
Hissar, or citadel of Cahnl. From the moment when the 
insurrection broke ont he may he regarded as a prisoner or a 
besieged man there. He was as utterly unable to help our 
people as they were to help him. The whole country threw 
itself into insurrection against him and ns. The Afghans at- 
tacked the cantonments, and actually compelled the English 
to abandon the forts in which, all our commissariat was stored. 
We were thus threatened with famine, even if we could resist 
the enemy in arms. We were strangely unfortunate in our 
civil and mihtaiy leaders. Sir W. Macnaghten was a man of 
high character and good purpose, hut he was weak and credu- 
lous. The commander. General Elphinstonej was old, infirm, 
tortured by disease, broken down both in mind and body, 
incapable of forming a purpose of his own, or of holding to one 
suggested by anybody else. His second in command was a far 
stronger and abler man, but unhappily the two could never agree. 

“They were both of them,^’ says Sir J, W. Kaye, “brave 
men. fn any other situation, though the physical infirmities 
of the one and the cankered vanity, the dogmatical perverse- 
nes^ of the other, might have in some measure detracted from 
their efficiency as military commanders, I believe they would 
have exhibited sufficient courage and constancy to rescue an 
^my from utter destruction, and the British name from indel- 
iWe reproach. But in the Cahnl cantonments they were miser- 
^ ^ place. They seem to have been sent there, by 

mperhuman intervention, to work ont the nttcr min and pros- 
1/ ation Oi an unaoly policy by ordinary h um an means.” 
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One fact must be mentioned by an English historian — one 
which an English historian has happily not often to record. It 
is certain that an officer in our service entered into negotiations 
for the murder of the insurgent chiefs, who were our worst 
enemies. It is more than probable that he believed in doing 
so he was acting as Sir "W. Macnaghten would have had him 
do. Sir W. Macnaghten was innocent of any complicity in such 
a plot, and was incapable of it. But the negotiations were 
opened and carried on in his name. 

A new figure appeared on the scene, a dark and a fierce 
apparition. This was Akbar Kban, tbe favorite son of Dost 
Mahomed. He was a daring, a clever, an unscrupulous young 
man. Prom the moment when he entered Cahul he became 
the real leader of the insurrection against Shah Sujah and us. 
hlacnaghten, persuaded by the military commander that the 
position of things was hopeless, consented to enter into nego- 
tiations with Akbar Khan. Before the arrival of the latter the 
chiefs of the insurrection had offered us terms which made 
the ears of our envoy tingle. Such terms had not often been 
even suggested to British soldiers before. They were simply 
unconditional surrender. Macnaghten indignantly rejected 
them. Everything went wrong with him, however. We were 
beaten again and again by the Afghans. Our officers never 
faltered in their duty ; hut the melancholy truth has to he told 
that the men, most of whom were Asiatics, at last began to lose 
heart and would not fight the enemy. So the envoy was com- - 
pelled to enter into terms with AJchar Khan and the other 
chiefs. Akbar Khan received him at first with contemptuous 
insolence — as a haughty conqueror receives some ignoble and 
humiliated adversary. It was agreed that the British troops 
should quit Afghanistan at once ; that Dost Mahomed and 
family should be sent back to Afghanistan ; that on his return 
the unfortunate Shah Sujali should be allowed to take himself 
off to India or where he would ; and that some British officers 
should he left at Cahul as hostages for the fulfillment of the 
conditions. 

The evacuation did not take place at once, although the 
fierce winter was setting in, and the snow was falling heavily, 
ominously. Macnaghten seems to have had still some linger- 
ing hopes that something would turn up to relieve him. from 
the shame of quitting the country ; and it must be owned that 
he does not seem to have had any intention of carrjdng out the 
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terms of the agreement if by any chance he conld escape from 
them. On both sides there rrere dall3'ings and delays. At 
last Ahbat Khan made a nen* and startling proposition to our 
envoy. It was that they two should enter into a secret treaty, 
should unite their arms against the other chiefs, and should 
keep Shah Snjah on the throne as nominal king, with Akhar 
Ivhan as his vizier. !Macnaghten caught at the proposals. He 
had entered into terms of negotiation with the Afghan chiefs 
together ; he now consented to enter into a secret treaty with 
one of the chiefs to turn their joint arms against the others. 
It would be idle and shameful to attempt to defend such a 
policy. We can only excuse it hy considering the terrible cir- 
cumstances of Macnaghten’s position, the manner in which his 
nerves and moral fiber had been shaken and shattered by 
calamities, and his doubts v.'hether he could place any reliance 
on the promises of the chiefs. He had apparently sunk into 
that condition of mind which. Macaulay tells us that Clive 
adopted so readily in his dealings with Asiatics, and under the 
influence of which men naturally honorable and high-minded 
come to believe that it is right to act treacherously with those 
whom we believe to be treacherous. All this is but excuse, 
and rather poor excuse. When it has aU been said and thought 
of, we must stdi be glad to believe that there are not many 
Englishmen who would, under any circumstances, have con- 
sented even to give a hearing to the proposals of Akbar IChan. 

Whatever Macnaghten’s error, it was dearlj" expiated. He 
went out at noon next day to confer with Akbar Khan on the 
banks of the neighboring river. Three of his officers were 
with him. Akbar Khan was ominously surrounded by friends 
and retainers. These kept pressing round the unfortunate 
envoy. Some remonstrance was made by one of the English 
officers, but Akbar ivhan said it was of no consequence, as they 
were all in the secret. Hot many words were spoken; the 
expected conference had hardly begun when a signal was 
given or an order issued by Akbar Khan, and the envoy and 
the officere were suddenly seized from behind. A scene of 
wild confusion followed, in which hardly anything is clear and 
certain hnt the one most horrible incident. The envoy strug- 
gled -with Akhar Khan, who had himself seized Macnaghteu ; 
Akbar Khan drew from his belt one of a pair of pistols which 
Sfacnaghten had presented to him a short time before, and 
diot him through the body. The fanatics who were crowding 
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round hacked the body to pieces -witli their knives. Of the 
three officers one was killed on the spot ; the other two were 
forced to mount Afghan horses and carried away as pris' 
oners. 

At first this horrid deed of treachery and blood shows like 
that to which Clearchus and Ms companions, the chiefs of the 
famous ten thousand Greeks, fell victims at the hands of Tissa- 
phernes, the Persian satrap. But it seems certain that the 
treachery of Akbar, base as it was, did not contemplate more 
than the seizure of the envoy and his officers. There were 
jealousies and disputes among the chiefs of the insurrection. 
One of them, in especial, had got his mind filled with the con- 
viction, inspired, no doubt, by the unfortunate and unparalleled 
negotiation already mentioned, that the envoy had offered a 
price for his head. Akbar Khan was accused by him of being a 
secret friend of the envoy and the English. Akbar Khan’s 
father was a captive in the hands of the English, and it may 
have been thought that on his account and for personal pur- 
poses Akbar was favoring the envoy, and even intriguing with 
him. Akbar offered to prove his sincerity by making the 
envoy a captive and handing him over to the chiefs. This was 
the treacherous plot which he strove to carry out by entering 
into the secret negotiations with the easily deluded envoy. On 
the fatal day the latter resisted and struggled ; Akbar IChan 
heard a cry of alarm that the English soldiers were coming 
out of the cantonments to rescue the envoj’' ; and, wild with 
passion, he suddenly drew his pistol and fired. This was the 
statement made again and again by Akbar Khan himself. It 
does not seem an improbable explanation for what otherwise 
looks a murder as stupid and purposeless as it was brutal. 
The explanation does not much relieve the darkness of Akbar 
Khan’s character. It is given here as history, not as exculpa- 
tion. There is not the slightest reason to suppose that Akbar 
Khan would have shrunk from any treacherj’- or any cruelty 
which served his purpose. His own explanation of his purpose 
in this instance shows a degree of treachery which could hardly 
be surpassed even in the East. But it is well to bear in mind 
that the suspicion of perfidy under which the English envoy 
labored, and which was the main impulse of Akbar Khan’s 
movement, had evidence enough to support it iu the eyes of 
suspicious enemies, and that poor Macnaghten would not have 
been murdered had he not consented to meet Akbar Kkan and 
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treat -witli liim on a proposition to -wliich an English official 
should never have listened- 

A terrible agony of suspense follo\ved among the little 
English force in the cantonments. The military chiefs after- 
vrard stated that they did not know until the foUovring day 
that any calamity had befallen the envo}'- But a keen sus- 
picion ran through the cantonments that some fearful deed 
had been done. No step was taken to avenge the death of 
Macnaghten, even when it became knoum that his liacked and 
mangled body bad been exhibited in triumph all through the 
streets and bazaars of Cabul. A paralysis seemed to have fallen 
over the councils of onr military chiefs. On December 24th, 
1841, came a letter from one of the officers seized by Akbar 
lOian, accompanying proposals for a treaty from the Afghan 
chiefs. It is hard now to understand liow any English officers 
could have consented to enter into terms -with the murderers 
of Macnaghten before his mangled body could well have ceased 
to bleed. It is strange that it did not occur to most of them 
that there was an alternative ; that they were not ordered by 
fate to accept whatever the conquerors chose to offer. We can 
all see the difficulty of their position. General Elphinstone and 
his second in command, Brigadier Shelton, were convinced that 
it would he equally impossible to stay where they were or to 
cut their way through the Afghans. But it might have occurred 
to many that they were nevertheless not bound to treat with the 
Afghans. They might have remembered tbe famous answer of 
tbe father in Corneille’s immortal drama, who is asked what 
his son could have done but yield in the face of such odds, and 
exclaims in generous passion that he could have died. One 
English officer of mark did counsel his superiors in this spirit. 
This was Major Eldred Pottinger, whose skill and courage in 
the defense of Herat we have already mentioned. Pottinger 
was for cutting their way through all enemies and difficulties 
as far as they could, and then occupying the ground with tlieir 
dead bodies. But his advice was hardly taken into con- 
sideration. 

It was determined to treat with the Afghans ; and treating 
with, the Afghans now meant accepting any terms the Afghans 
chose to impose on their fallen enemies. In the negotiations 
that went on, some written documents were exchanged. One 
of these, drawn up by the English negotiators, contains a short 
sentence which we believe to be absolutely unique in the 
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history of British dealings mth armed enemies. It is an 
appeal to the Afghan, conquerors not to be too hard upon the 
vanquished, not to break the bruised reed. “In friendship, 
kindness and consideration axe necessary, not overpowering 
the weak with sufferings 1 ” 

In friendship ! — we appealed to the friendship of Mac- 
naghten’s murderers ; to the friendship, in any case, of the 
man whose father we had dethroned and driven into exile. 
Not overpowering the weak with sufferings ! The weak were 
the English ! One might fancy he was reading the plaintive 
and piteous appeal of some forlorn and feeble tribe of helpless 
half-breeds for the mercy of arrogant and mastering rulers. 
“ Suffolk’s imperious tongue is stern and rough,” says one in 
Shakespeare’s pages, when he is bidden to ask for consideration 
at the hands of captors whom he is no longer able to resist. 
The tongue with which the English force at Cabtd addressed 
the Afghans was not imperious or stem or rough. It was 
bated, mild, and plaintive. Only the other day, it would seem, 
these men had blown up the gates of Ghuznee, and rushed 
through the deuse smoke and the falling ruins to attack the 
enemy hand to hand. Only the other day our envoy had re- 
ceived in surrender the bright sword of Dost Mahomed. Now 
the same men who had seen these things could only plead for a 
little gentleness of consideration, and had no thought of resist- 
ance, and did not any longer seem to know how to die. 

We accepted the terms of treaty offered to us. Nothing 
else could be done by men who were not prepared to adopt the 
advice of the heroic father in Corneille. The English were at 
once to take themselves off out of Afghanistan, giving up all- 
their gims except six, which they were allowed to retain for 
their necessary defense in their mournful journey home ; they 
were to leave behind all the treasure, and to guarantee the pay- 
ment of something additional for the safe-conduct of the poor 
little army to Peshawur or to JeUalabad ; and they were to 
hand over six officers as hostages for the due fulfillment of the 
conditions. It is of course understood that the conditions in- 
cluded the immediate release of Dost Mahomed and his family 
and their return to Afghanistan. When these should return, 
the six hostages were to be released. Only one concession had 
been obtained from the conquerors. It was at first demanded 
that some of the married ladies should be left as hostages ; but 
on tbe urgent representations of the English officers this con- 
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dition ^as waived — at least for the moment. When the treaty 
wes signed, the officers who had been seized when INIacnaghten 
was murdered were released. 

It is worth mentioning that these officers were not badly 
treated by Akbar Khan while they were in his power. On the 
contrary, he had to make strenuous efforts, and did make them 
in good faith, to save them from being murdered by bands of 
his fanatical followers. One of the officers has himself de- 
scribed the almost desperate efforts which Akbar Khan had to 
make to save him from the fury of the mob, who thronged 
thirsting for the blood of the Englishman up to the very 
stirrup of their young chief- “ Akbar Khan,” says this officer, 
“ at length drew his sword and laid about him right manfully ” 
in defense of his prisoner. When, however, he had got the 
latter into a place of safety, the impetuous young Afghan chief 
could not restrain a sneer at his captive and the cause his cap- 
tive represented. Turning to the English officer, he said more 
than once, “in a tone of triumphant derision,” some words 
such as these ; “ So you ate the mauwho came here to seize my 
country? ” 

It must be ovmed that the condition of things gave bitter 
meaning to the- taunt, if it did not actually excuse it. At a 
later period of this melancholy story it is told by Lady Sale 
that crowds of the fanatical Ghilzyes were endeavoring to per- 
suade Akbar Khan to slaughter all the English, and that when 
he tried to pacify them they said that when Bumes came into 
the country they entreated Akbar Khan’s father to have Burnes 
killed, or he would go back to Hindostau, and on some future 
day return and bring an army with Mm, “ to take our country 
from us ” ; and all the calamities had come upon them because 
Dost Mahomed would not take their advice. Akbar Khan 
either was or pretended to be moderate. He might, indeed, 
safely put on an air of magnanimity. His enemies were 
Roomed. It needed no command from Mm to decree their 
destruction. 

3Ihe wittcrrawal l^om Cahul began. It was the heart of a 
cruel winter. The ff-nglish had to make their way through 
the awful pass of Kupd Cahul. This stupendous gorge runs 
for some five ndles mountain ranges so narrow, lofty, 

and grim that in the season the rays of the sun can 

hardly pierce its darkness* S't the noontide. Down the 
center dashed a precipitotxs'‘ mountain torrent so fiercely that 
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the stern frost of that terrible time could not stay its course. 
The snoT7 lay in masses on the ground ; the rocks and stones 
that raised their heads above the snow in the way of the unfor- 
tunate travelers were slippery with frost. Soon the white 
snow began to be stained and splashed with blood. Fearful as 
this Kurd Cabul Pass was, it was only a degree worse than the 
road which for two whole days the English had to traverse to 
reach it. The army which set out from Cabul numbered more 
than four thousand lighting men — of whom Europeans, it 
should be said, formed but a small proportion — and some 
twelve thousand camp followers of all kinds. There were also 
many women and children : Lady IMacnaghten, widow of the 
murdered envoy 5 Lady Sale, whose gallant husband was hold- 
ing Jellalahad, at the near end of the Khyber Pass, toward the 
Indian frontier ; Mrs. Stuart, her daughter, soon to be widowed 
by the death of her young husband ; iMrs. Trevor and her 
seven children, and many other pitiable fugitives. 

The udnter journe}’- would have been cruel and dangerous 
enough in time of peace ; but this journey had to be accom- 
plished in the midst of something far worse than common war. 
At every step of the road, every opening of the rocks, the 
unhappy crowd of confused and heterogeneous fugitives were 
beset by bands of savage fanatics, who with their long gnns and 
long knives were murdering all they could reach. It was all 
the way a confused constant battle against a guerrilla enemy of 
the most furious and merciless temper, who were perfectly 
familiar with the ground, and could rush forward and retire 
exactly as suited their tactics. The English soldiers, weary, 
weak, and crippled by frost, could make but a poor fight against 
the savage Afghans. “It was no longer,” says Sir J. W. 
Kaye, “a retreating army; it was a rabble in chaotic flight.” 
Men, women, and children, horses, ponies, camels, the wounded, 
the dying, the dead, all crowded together in almost inextrica- 
ble confusion among the snow and amidst the relentless ene- 
mies. “The massacre” — to quote again from Sit J. W. 
Kaye, “ was fearful in this Kurd Cabul Pass. Three thousand 
men are said to have fallen under the fire of the enemy, or to 
have dropped down paralyzed and exhausted, to be slaughtered 
by the Afghan knives. And amidst these fearful scenes of 
carnage, through a shower of matchlock balls, rode English 
ladies on horseback or in camel panniers, sometimes vainly 
endeavoring to keep their children beneath their eyes, and los- 
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ing them in the confusion and bewilderment of the desolating 
march.” 

Was it for this, then, that onr troops had been induced to 
capitulate ? Was this the safe-conduct which the Afghan chiefs 
had promised in return for their accepting the ignominious con- 
ditions imposed on them ? Some of the chiefs did exert them- 
selves to their utmost to protect the unfortunate English. It 
is not certain what the real wish of Akhar Ehan may have 
been. He protested that he had no power to restrain the hordes 
of fanatical Ghilzyes whose own immediate chiefs had not 
authority enough to keep them from murdering the English 
whenever they got a chance. The force of some few hundred 
horsemen whom Akhar Khan had with him were utterly inca- 
pable, he declared, of maintaining order among such a mass of 
infuriated and lawless savages. Akhar Khan constantly ap- 
peared on the scene during this journey of terror. At every 
opening or break of the long straggling flight he and his little 
hand of followers showed themselves on the horizon ; trying 
still to protect the English from utter ruin, as he declared ; 
come to gloat over their misery, and to see that it was surely 
accomplished, some of the tmhappy English were ready to 
believe. Yet bis presence was something that seemed to give 
a hope of protection. Akhar Khan at length startled the Eng- 
lish by a proposal that the women and children who were with 
the army should be handed over to his custody to be conveyed 
hy him in safety to Peshawur. There was nothing better to 
be done. The only modification of his request, or command, 
that could he obtained was that the husbands of the married 
ladies should accompany their wives. With this agreement 
the women and children were handed over to the care of this 
dreaded enemy, and Lady Macnaghten had to undergo the 
agony of a personal interview with the man whose own hand 
had killed her husband. Few scenes in poetry or romance can 
surely be more thrilling with emotion than such a meeting as 
this must have been. Akhar Khan was kindly in his language, 
and declared to the unhappy widow that he would give his 
right arm to undo, if it were possible, the deed that he had 
done. 

The women and children and the married men whose wives 
were among this party were taken from the unfortunate army 
and placed under the care of Akhar Khan. As events turned 
out, this proved a fortunate thing for them. But in any case 
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xfc -was the best thing that cotdcl be done. Not one of these 
women and children could have lived through the horrors of 
the journey which lay before the remnant of what had once 
been a British force. The march was resumed; new horrors 
set in ; new heaps of corpses stained the snow : and then Akbar 
Khan presented himself with a fresh proposition. In the treaty 
made at Cabul between the English authorities and the Af- 
ghan chiefs, there was an article which stipulated that “the 
English force at Jellalabad shall march for Peshawur before 
the Cabul army arrives, and shall not delay on the road.” 
Akbar Khan was especially anxious to get rid of the Kttle army 
at JeUalabad, at the near end of the Khyber Pass. He desired 
above all things that it should be on the march home to India ; 
either that it might be out of Ins way, or that he might have a 
chance of destroying it on its way. It was in great measure 
as a security for its moving that he desired to have the women 
and children under his care. It is not likely that he meant any 
harm to the women and children ; it must be remembered that 
his father and many of th6\Yomen of his family were nnder the 
control of the British Government as prisoners in Hindostan. 
But he fancied that if he had the English women in his hands 
the army at Jellalabad could not refuse to obey the condition 
set down in the article of the treaty. Now that he had the 
women in his power, however, he demanded other guarantees 
ndth openly acknowledged purpose of keeping these latter 
until Jellalabad should have been evacuated. He demanded 
that General Elphinstone, the commander, with his second in 
command, and also one other officer, should hand themselves 
over to .him as hostages. He promised, if this were done, to 
exert himself more than before to restrain the fanatical tribes, 
and also to provide the army in the Kurd Cabul Pass with pro- 
visions. There was nothing for it but to submit; and the 
English general himseK became, with the women and children, 
a captive in the bands of the inexorable enemy. 

Then the march of the army, without a general, went on 
again. Soon it became the story of a general without an army ; 
before very long there was neither general nor army. It is 
idle to lengthen a tale of mere horrors. The straggling rem- 
nant of an army entered the Jugdulluk Pass — a dark, steep, 
narrow, ascending path between crags. The miserable toilers 
found that the fanatical, implacable tribes had barricaded the 
/pass. All was over. The army of Cabul was finally extin- 
28 
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guislied in that barricaded pass. It was a trap ; tbe British 
were taken in. A few mere fugitives escaped from the scene of 
actual slaughter, and were on the road to J ellalabad, where Sale 
and his little army were holding their own. When they were 
within sixteen miles of JeUalabad the number was reduced to 
six. Of these six, five were killed by straggling marauders on 
the way. One man alone reached JeUalabad to tell the tale. 
Literally one man, Dr. Brydon, came to JeUalabad out of a 
moving host which had numbered in aU some sixteen thousand 
when it set out on its march. The curious eye wiU search 
through history or fiction in vain for any picture more thriUing 
with the suggestions ot an awfnl catastrophe than that of this 
soUtary survivor, faint and reeling on his jaded horse, as he 
appeared under the walls of JeUalabad, to bear the tidings of 
our Thermopylse of pain and shame. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL.1 

Br JDlIAlSf HAWTHORNE. 

[JtnjAy Hawthobxe ; American norelist and son of Nathaniel Harrthome ; 
bom in Boston, 1846. He spent some time at Harvard, but did not graduate. 
He also studied civil engineering at Lamrence Scientific School and in Germany, 
and -sras at one time attached to the London Spectator. He urote “ Idolatry ” 
(1874), "Garth” (1877), "Beatrix Randolph ”(1883), and many other stories.] 

On a clear blue morning in the latter part of this same 
month of September, a man and a cart were moving lazily 
along a country road in the northern portion of Devonshire. 
The road sloped and clambered over hill and dale, and at its 
higher points gave lovely views of hree^, azure seas. It had 
showered overnight, and the road was brown and damp, with- 
out being in puddles. The hedges glistened with drops, and 
the cobwebs were works of art in silver gauze. The air came 
cool and sweet firom the west, and whitish clouds merged with 
the horizon in that region. Upon the broad sides of the up- 
lands white dots of sheep grazed. A mile or two towards the 
northwest the rectangular contour of a large country seat rose 
above the encompassing Moulders of foliage. The mounting 

’ Copyright, 1883, by Julian Hawthorne. Publishedby permission of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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sun shone softly upon it, and a window here and there threw 
back a diamond glister. 

The cart of which mention has been made was a small af- 
fair, — not much more than an enlarged handcart, with a gray 
donkey between the shafts. It was painted a fine peacock blue, 
and the ribs and wheels were picked out in warm lines of red. 
Upon the side, in the upper forward corner, was written in 
thin white letters the legend, “ B. Sinclair, Lice7ised Peddler.^'’ 
A bit of tarpaulin was thrown over the contents of the cart, 
but without completely covering them ; so that one could see 
that the peddler’s stock consisted of books. Underneath the 
cart swung a basket some two feet in diameter, closely covered 
over. The donkey which drew this brilliant vehicle was an 
excellent specimen of his tribe ; his coat was well brushed, his 
legs slim and neat, his barrel roomy, his tail an appendage of 
real elegance, with a vivacious flirting movement to it. His 
ears were of superb length, with a long fringe of soft hair 
on the inside edges ; and the donkey’s master held one of 
them in his hand, and caressed it as they sauntered along 
together. 

His master, the peddler, was a man of rather remarkable 
appearance. He was five feet eight inches in height, but so 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested as to appear shorter. His 
neck was thick and muscular, and the head which it supported 
was square and massive, — very capacious behind, flat on the 
top, and strongly developed both behind and above the ears. 
The forehead was wide across the temples and compactly 
molded throughout-; and there was an impression of great 
power in the brows and the blue eyes underneath them. The 
hair of this man was short and of a vigorous red hue, and had 
the look of having lately been rubbed over with a towel, for it 
stood up in all directions. The beard matched the hair in 
color, but was of wirier consistency, and grew thinly on the chin, 
revealing that feature’s resolute prominence. The cheek bones 
were high and broad, betokening a bold and adventurous type 
of character ; the nose was straight, and had full nostrils ; the 
mouth was rather small than otherwise, with sharplj'- cut lips. 
The man’s complexion was sunburnt to something approaching 
the color of brick dust; he whistled as he walked along, and 
every now and then, between the pauses of his tune, the tip 
of a noticeably slender and pointed tongue slipped from his 
mouth and passed itself along his upper lip. _The trick seemed 
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in some -w^ay cliaracteristic of one phase of the fellow’s nature, 
— of a certain acuteness and self-sufficient complacency. 

He was without either hat or coat, but his shirt was as 
white and fine as if it were fresh from the laundry 5 over it 
was drawn a waistcoat of corduroy, unbuttoned ; he wore knee 
breeches of tne same material, and thick blue stockings covered 
the knotted calves of his legs. His arms were long in propor- 
tion to his height, and the shirt sleeves rolled up to the elbow 
displayed a muscular development that would have done honor 
to a blacksmith ; the hands, however, were small. Such was 
the figure that trudged along the quiet road, with the breeze 
blowing into his open shirt front, and an expression free from 
care. In fact, he was in the best of spirits and condition, and 
didn’t care who knew it ; and his whistling was as exuberant 
as it was highly finished and artistic. 

By and by he arrived at the summit of a low hill, from the 
brow of which the road dipped into a shallow valley, rising 
again on the further side. The peddler had got about halfway 
down the hither incline, when the tramp of hoofs and roll of 
wheels caught his ear, and looking up he saw a couple of big 
farm horses, dragging a heavy wagon behind them, coming 
towards him at a thumping trot down the opposite slope. At 
the rate they were going they would meet him at a point some 
distance this side of the lowest part of the valley. The road- 
way was here very narrow, so that there was barely room for the 
big and the little vehicles to pass each other without one of the 
two going into the ditch. As the big team drew near, the 
driver of it brandished his whip and cracked it twice or thrice, 
as if to warn the small team to get out of the way. The ped- 
dler, however, kept on at his former leisurely pace in the very 
center of the road, until not more than half a dozen rods inter- 
vened between his donkey and the steeds of the other party. 
Then he halted his peacock-blue cart and advanced a few paces 

front of it. 

t e - « LqqJj j A’ll run over thee ! ” shouted out the driver 
thp in his broad Devonshire, which I cannot pretend 

land reproduce. It certainly did look very much as if 

north would be run over, and Ms donkey and cart after 

abov ^th were close upon Mm, and coming on with all 

e ® of their late descent. 

’ (^yright, suddenly spread out Ms arms and made a 

ton, MifSin & Co. 'round, causing the horses to swerve ; the next 
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moment lie seized one o£ them by the rein close to the bit, push- 
ing his head violently towards the other, and bringing both to 
a standstill, the wagon lying slantivise across the road. Having 
accomplished this feat, which was perhaps less difficult than it 
loohed, and disregarding the angry objurgations that were hurled 
at him by the driver, he walked back to his cart, took a book out 
of it, and returned with it in his hand. Meanwhile the driver 
of the horses had jumped to the ground, with his whip in his 
hand, and an expression upon his face that betokened mischief. 
He was a taU, brawny fellow, in the prime of manhood and 
strength. 

“Noo, look ’ee here, young man, what did ’ee do that for? ” 
he demanded, shaking the handle of his whip within an inch 
of the other’s nose. 

“ I wanted you to buy this book, for one thing,” replied the 
peddler, holding up the volume. 

« Buy that hook I ” repeated the other, with a roar of indig- 
nant amazement. “ Hone o’ thy larks noo ; a’ won’t ’ave it.” 

“ And for another thing,” the peddler continued, quite un- 
moved, “ I wanted you to turn out and let me pass. This road 
is too narrow for both of us.” 

The teamster paused, as if his thoughts were too great for 
utterance. 

“ Zay, do ’ee know who a’ he ? ” he inquired at length. 

“ So far as I am concerned, you are my customer,” was the 
answer. “How, this book was written by a man named Smol- 
lett ” 

“ That for thy hook 1 ” interrupted the teamster, striking it 
out of the peddler’s hand with a blow of his whip handle. 

“ A’m the best man in Bideford, — that’s who a’ he 1 Zay, 
wuU ’ee fight ? ” 

“ If you are the best man in Bideford, they must be an uu- 
oivil lot,” observed the peddler, picking up the hook, which had 
fallen face downwards. “ See how you have soiled this book ; 
however, since you’re going to buy it, it doesn’t so much mat- 
ter. Fight ? Certainly, if you wish it. But I tell you before- 
hand that I shall hurt you more than you will like.” 

The other laughed, measuring the peddler with his eye. 

“ A’U zettle thee with one hand,” he said, tossing his whip 
aside on the grass. 

“ Thank you. For my part, I will engage neither to strike 
you nor to throw you, nor even to throttle you j hut only to 
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mate you go down on your knees and Iiowl for mercy, and to 
pay me two and sixpence for the book when you come to your- 
self again.” 

So saying, he placed the book on the grass beside the whip, 
planted himself in an easy iiosition before his antagonist, whom 
he looked steadfastly in the face, and intimated that he was 
ready to begin. 

Now the best man in Bideford was not without some claim 
to the title by which he had designated himself ; he was not a 
person with whom the average countr}’^ yokel would care to 
pick a quarrel. He was a fair wTCstler ; but what he especially 
valued himself upon was his skill in the noble art of fisticuffs. 
He had got beyond the stage of sweeping semicircular blows, 
and knew how to hit out from the shoulder. At the present 
junctmre, however, he did not anticipate any serious call upon 
his powers, — partly because the peddler was so much shorter 
than he was, and partly because the short man’s way of talking 
and behaving had inspired him with the notion that he was 
some sort of comedian or mountebank, who meant no harm to 
anybody, but who relied for his Bvelihood upon the coolness 
and audacity with which he played off his practical jokes. 
Being under this impression, the champion of the neighborhood 
found a large part of his anger had evaporated; he did not 
wish to appear incapable of taking a jest, though at the same 
time he felt it incumbent upon himself to show the jester that 
it would not do to carry matters too far with him. Accord- 
ingly, keeijing his left hand behind him, he darted out his 
■right, with the fist only half clenched, intending to administer 
a sound cuff on his adversary’s head, and so have done with it. 
But the peddler parried the attack even more carelessly than it 
was made ; not did two or three other more earnest offers meet 
with any better success. 

Seeing this, the champion drew himself together and set 
his teeth. 

“ If thou wult ha’ it, tak’ itl ” he said, and sent in a blow 
as swift as winking and as hard as the kick of a horse. It was 
aimed to land between the peddler’s eyes, and, had it done so, 
must have altered his profile. But the peddler ducked his head, 
allowing the champion’s fist to graze his red hair ; and at the 
same moment the Bideford man found his antagonist inside his 
guard, and was aware that by a mere letting ont of the arm 
that wily individual had it in his power to dislocate his jav/. 
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The peddler, however, disengaged, laugliing, and stood noncha- 
lantly on guard as before. 

Thereupon, being nettled, and having also incidentally dis- 
covered that there was a firmness of muscle in this red-headed 
fellow which seemed to require something more than child's 
play to overcome it, the champion laid aside his contempt and 
went at his man with both hands and with his best force and 
ability. But it appeared absolutely impossible to plant a hit 
on him ; and aU the time the peddler himself had never once 
offered to strike in return, though he had had at least half a 
dozen excellent chances. At last the Bideford man summoned 
all his energies, and dispatched a blow which, as far as good 
will and vigor were concerned, certainly deserved to finish the 
combat. But the peddler, who, unlike his opponent, was neither 
flurried nor out of breath, saw the thunderbolt coming, and 
suddenly bent his right elbow and lifted it. The thunderbolt 
struck it fairly upon the point j there was a dolorous sound as 
of cracking bones, and also a sharp shout of pain. The cham- 
pion had broken the knuckle of his middle finger, and badly 
sprained his wrist. And there stood the peddler, comfortably 
smiling, and apparently as fresh as when they began. 

The sight maddened the best man in Bideford, and his 
thoughts from warlike waxed homicidal. Uttering a short 
and savage roar, he rushed at his man and caught him in a 
wrestling grip. If he could not hammer him to pieces, at all 
events he could dash him to the earth and crush the life out 
of him. But even liere the brawny champion was to meet dis- 
appointment, He had got hold, not of a man, but of an oak 
tree rooted in the soil — au oak tree, moreover, whose arms 
compressed him with a clasp, the like whereof he had never 
either felt or imagined till now. In vain he tugged and strove, 
throwing a fury of power into each effort ; the peddler stood 
as if his feet were planted in the center of the earth, and the 
gripe of his arms made the Devonshire man’s ribs bend like 
whalebone, and forced the breath gasping from his lips. Then, 
slowly and irresistibly, he was bent backwards, until his spine 
felt on the pioint of snapping ; then, suddenly, his feet flew 
from the earth, and he knew that the next moment he would 
crash headforemost on the ground. Instead of that, however, 
he found himself standing free on his legs once more, not 
knowing how he came so, but inclined to think that he must 
have made a complete revolution in the air. And there was 
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mate you go down on your knees and howl for mercy, and to 
pay me two and sixpence for the book when you come to your- 
self again.” 

So saying, he placed the book on the grass beside the whip, 
planted himself in an easy position before his antagonist, whom 
he looked steadfastly in the face, and intimated that be was 
ready to begin. 

hfow the best man in Bideford v/as not without some claim 
to the title by which he had designated himself ; he was not a 
person with whom the average country yokel would care to 
pick a quarrel. He was a fair wuestler ; but what he especially 
valued himself upon was his sldll in the noble art of fisticuffs. 
He had got beyond the stage of sweeping semicircular blows, 
and knew how to hit out from the shoulder. At the present 
juncture, however, he did not anticipate any serious call upon 
his powers, — partly because the peddler was so much shorter 
than he was, and partly because the short man’s way of talking 
and behaving had iospired him with the notion that he was 
some sort of comedian or mountebank, who meant no harm to 
anybody, but who relied for his livelihood upon the coolness 
and audacity with which he played off his practical jokes. 
Being under tins impression, the champion of the neighborhood 
found a large part of his anger had evaporated ; he did not 
wish to appear incapable of taking a jest, though at the same 
time he felt it incumhent upon hir^elf to show the jester that 
it wonld not do to carry matters too far with him. Accord- 
ingly, keeping his left hand behind him, he darted out his 
right, with the fist only half clenched, intending to administer 
a sound cuff on his adversary’s head, and so have done with it. 
But the peddler parried the attack even more carelessly than it 
was made ; nor did two or three other more earnest offers meet 
with any better success. 

Seeing this, the champion drew himself together and set 
his teeth. 

“If thou wult ha’ it, tak’ it! ” he said, and sent in a blow 
as swift as winking and as hard as the kick of a horse. It was 
aimed to land between the peddler’s eyes, and, had it done so, 
must have altered his profile. But the peddler ducked his head, 
allowing the champion’s fist to graze his red hair ; and at the 
same moment the Bideford man found his antagonist inside his 
guard, and was aware that by a mere letting out of tbe arm 
vhat wily individual had it in his power to dislocate his jav.'. 
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The peddler, ho-\vevet, disengaged, langliing, and stood noncha- 
lantly on guard ns before. 

Thereupon, being nettled, and having also incidentally dis- 
covered that there vas a firmness of muscle in this red-headed 
follow which seemed to require something more than child’s 
play to overcome it, the champion laid aside his contempt and 
went at his man with both hands and with his best force and 
ability. But it appeared absolutely impossible to plant a hit 
on him ; and all the time the peddler himself had never once 
offered to strike in return, though he had had at least half a 
dozen excellent chances. At last the Bideford man summoned 
all liis energies, and dispatched a blow which, as far as good 
will and vigor were concerned, certainly deserved to finish the 
combat. But the peddler, who, unlike his opponent, was neither 
flurried nor out of breath, saw the thunderbolt coming, and 
suddenly bent his right elbow and lifted it. The thunderbolt 
struck it fairly upon the point ; there was a dolorous sound as 
of cracking hones, and also a sharp shout of pain. The cham- 
pion had broken the Icnuclde of his middle fiuger, and badly 
sprained his wrist. And there stood the peddler, comfortably 
smiling, and apparently as fresh as when they began. 

The sight maddened the best man in Bideford, and his 
thoughts from warlike waxed homicidal. Uttering a short 
and savage roar, he rushed at his man and caught him in a 
wrestling grip. If he could not hammer him to pieces, at all 
events he could dash him to the earth and crush the life out 
of him. But even here the brawny champion was to meet dis- 
appointment. He had got hold, not of a man, but of an oak 
tree rooted in the soil — an oak tree, moreover, whose arms 
compressed him with a clasp, the like whereof he had never 
either felt or imagined till now. In vain he tugged and strove, 
throwing a fur3’- of power into each effort ; the peddler stood 
as if his feet wore planted in the center of the earth, and the 
gripe of his arms made the Devonshire man’s ribs bend like 
whalebone, and forced the breath gasping from his lips. Then, 
slowly and irresistiblj', he wns bent backwards, until his spine 
felt on the pjoint of snapping ; then, suddenlj% his feet flew 
from the earth, and he knew that the next moment he would 
crash headforemost on the ground. Instead of that, however, 
he found himself standing free on his legs once more, not 
Icnov-ing how he came so, but inclined to think that he must 
have made a complete revolution in the air. And there was 
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mate you go domi on your knees and liOTvl for mercy, and to 
pay me tvro and sixpence for the hook when you come to your- 
self again.” 

So saying, he placed the book on the grass beside the whip, 
planted himself in an easy position before his antagonist, whom 
he looked steadfastly in the face, and intimated that he was 
ready to begin. 

Now the best man in Bideford was not without some claim 
to the title by which he had designated himself ; he was not a 
person with whom the average country yokel would care to 
pick a quarrel. He was a fair wrestler ; but what he especially 
valued himself upon was his skill in the noble art of fisticuffs. 
He had got beyond the stage of sweeping semicircular blows, 
and knew how to hit out from the shoulder. At the present 
juncture, however, he did not anticipate any serious call upon 
his powers, — partly because the peddler was so much shorter 
than he was, and partly because the short man’s way of talking 
and behaving had inspired him with the notion that he was 
some sort of comedian or mountebank, who meant no harm to 
anybody, but who relied for his livelihood upon the coolness 
and audacity with which he played off his practical jokes. 
Being under this impression, the champion of the ndghborhood 
found a large part of his anger had evaporated; he did not 
wish to appear incapable of taking a jest, though at the same 
time he felt it incumbent upon himself to show the jester that 
it would not do to carry matters too far with him. Accord- 
ingly, keeping his left hand behind biTn, he darted out his 
right, with the fist only half clenched, intending to administer 
a sound cuff on his adversary’s head, and so have done with it. 
But the peddler parried the attack even more carelessly than it 
was made ; nor did two or three other more earnest offers meet 
with any better success. 

Seeing this, the champion drew himself together and set 
his teeth. 

“If thou wult ha’ it, tak’ it! ” he said, and sent in a blow 
as swift as win k ing and as hard as the kick of a horse. It wras 
aimed to land between the peddler’s eyes, and, had it done so, 
must have altered his profile. But the peddler ducked his head, 
allowing the champion’s fist to graze his red hair ; and at the 
same moment the Bideford man found his antagonist inside his 
guard, and was aware that by a mere letting ont of the arm 
thau wily individual had it in his power to dislocate his jaw. 
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The peddler, however, disengaged, laughing, and stood noncha- 
lantly on guard as before. 

Thereupon, being nettled, and having also incidentally dis- 
covered that there was a firmness of muscle in this red-headed 
fellow which seemed to require something more than child’s 
play to overcome it, the champion laid aside his contempt and- 
went at his man -with both hands and with his best force and 
ability. But it appeared absolutely impossible to plant a hit 
on him ; and all the time the peddler himself had never once 
offered to strike in return, though he had had at least half a 
dozen excellent chances. At last the Bideford man summoned 
all his energies, and dispatched a blow which, as far as good 
will and vigor were concerned, certainly deserved to finish the 
combat. But the peddler, who, unlike his opponent, was neither 
flurried nor out of breath, saw the thunderbolt coming, and 
suddenly bent his right elbow and lifted it. The thunderbolt 
struck it fairly upon the point ; there was a dolorous sound as 
of cracking bones, and also a sharp shout of pain. The cham- 
pion had broken the loiuckle of his middle finger, and badly 
sprained his wrist. And there stood the peddler, comfortably 
smiling, and apparently as fresh as when they began. 

The sight maddened the best man in Bideford, and his 
thoughts from warlike waxed homicidal. Uttering a short 
and savage roar, he rushed at his man and caught him in a 
wrestling grip. If he could not hammer liim to pieces, at all 
events he could dash him to the earth and crush the life out 
of him. But even here the brawny champion was to meet dis- 
appointment. He had got hold, not of a man, but of an oak 
tree rooted in the soil — an oak tree, moreover, whose arms 
compressed him with a clasp, the like whereof he had never 
either felt or imagined till now. In vain he tugged and strove, 
throwing a fury of power into each effort ; the peddler stood 
as if his feet were planted in the center of the earth, and the 
gripe of his arms made the DevonsMre man’s ribs bend like 
whalebone, and forced the breath gasping from his lips. Then, 
slowly and irresistibly, he was bent backwards, until his spine 
felt on the jjoint of snapping ; then, suddenly, his feet flew 
from the earth, and he Itnew that the next moment he would 
crash headforemost on the ground. Instead of that, however, 
he found himself standing free on his legs once more, not 
knovdng how he came so, but inclined to think that he must • 
have made a complete revolution in the air. And there was 
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tte red-headed peddler coolly taking off his waistcoat, which 
had got tom aU across the back. 

“What a strong fellow you are, to be sure! ” he observed, 
examining the rent ; “ I had that piece put in new only last 
week. Luckily I brought a needle and thread in the basket. 
However, we’ll finish this affair first. Come on ! ” 

“ No ; all ha’ no more on’t. Go your ways,” sullenly re- 
plied the champion. 

“ I mean to ; but first, you know, you must go down on your 
knees and beg for mercy ; and then you must pay me half a 
crown for the book. Those were my terms, you remember,” 
said the peddler, following him up as he retired towards the 
wagon, and laying his hand on his arm. 

The champion turned and looked down on him from his six 
feet of hitherto tmconquered British manhood. TiVas it really 
possible that this fellow could have beaten him? Must there 
not be some mistake about it, — some trickery ? Might not 
another trial have a different issue? At all events, the idea of 
begging the pardon of a man four inches shorter than himself 
was not to be entertained for a moment, still less of buying his 
book. 

The champion expressed what he meant in explicit, though 
not original, phrase, when, shaking off the other’s hold, he 
growled sturdily : — 

“ A’il see thee damned first I ” 

“ That’s a fine fellow,” exclaimed the peddler, with his 
peculiar sly laugh. “ Now, then. I’ll put you up to something. 
When yon gripped me last time, you took a bad hold. You 
should have passed your arm across my shoulder, and tried a 
trip. Your height give you an advantage there, you see. 
Oblige me by making the experiment — so ! ” 

This time it seemed to the champion that he had an advan- 
tage indeed. He could not, to be sure, immediately throw his 
enemy, but he could move him. They quartered over the 
ground, and several times the Bideford man almost thought he 
had succeeded; but each time the other skillfully eluded the 
trip. Meanwhile they were getting nearer and nearer to the 
wagon. The champion, who was working his very best, was 
panting to the full compass of his lungs, and his hair was matted 
with sweat ; but the peddler, though breathing deeply, did not 
seem at all distressed ; it occurred to him of Devonshire that 
he was not putting forth his full strength. The thought that 
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lie should be played mtb stimulated him to the pitch of frenzy, 
and, grinding h^ teeth together, he dreiv in his breath for a 
supreme struggle. But just then he was whirled roimd, and 
his shoulders came in contact with the wheel of his wagon; 
and then he knew that his time had come. 

The left arm of the peddler, which was round the champion’s 
neck, tightened, and the latter felt, for the first time, how enor- 
mous was the power against which he had been fighting. He 
was caught in a trap from which there was no escape ; he could 
not push the peddler away, nor get hold of his arm to unclasp 
it ; and the wheel at his back preTented any attempt to get free 
in that direction. Gradually the peddler drew his head down to 
his left shoulder ; and, having clamped it there, he applied the 
knuckles of his right hand to the hollow of the unlucky man’s 
temple, pressing and working them into it with unrelenting 
force. Whoever cares to make the experiment may easily con- 
vince himself that the pain caused by this treatment soon be- 
comes insupportable. In fact, there are few forms of torture 
less endurable. A very terrible and fmious scene now began. 
The Bideford champion fought like a mad tiger to get free. 
He wrenched himself from side to side, he wriggled, he twisted, 
he beat frantically with his hands upon the peddler’s back and 
sides, tearing his shirt to shreds, and burying his nails in the 
smooth hard flesh ; he kicked, he stamped, he gnashed his 
teeth ; and all the while, without an instant’s cessation, that 
fearful hardness went on boring into his brain, and a pair of 
terrible blue eyes stared derisively into bis own, and ever and 
anon the tip of a pointed tongue slipped out between a pair of 
smiling lips, curled across them, and slipped in again. Those 
eyes and that tongue were never forgotten hy the Bideford man 
to his dying day ; and many a time did he awake from sleep, 
with horror in his soul, haAung dreamt that they were before 
him again. 

Man is fortunately so constituted as not to withstand infernal 
suffering indefinitely ; and the present instance was no excep- 
tion to the rule. After a few minutes the victim’s strength left 
him, and bis struggles became merely convulsive. He lifted 
his arms at short intervals with a spasmodic movement, the 
hands (juiverihg ; a thin, shrill shriek came quavering in gasps 
from his throat; his eyeballs rolled up, the eyelids closing, 
opening, then closing again. Finally, a ghastly pallor over- 
spread the face, upon which a cold moisture broke forth ; the 
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lips turned a bluish hue ; the laboring chest collapsed, and the 
lately vigorous body sagged do%vn\vard.s, a limp dead veight. 
The man had fainted from sheer agony. "When the peddler -ivas 
comunced that there vas no sensation left in him, he removed 
his knuckles from his antagonist’s temple, tmclasped his arm 
from his neck, and, laying hold of the body, dragged it to the 
side of the road and laid it out upon the grass. Then, stooping 
with his hands on his Icnees, he contemplated it curiously for a 
few moments. Except for a slight discoloration on the temple 
there was no mark to indicate the deadly torture which this 
lump of insensible clay had undergone. 

“ Sinclair’s Patent ! ” said the peddler to himself, with a low 
chuckle. “I ought to apply to her ^Majesty for letters of 
protection, instead of which I ha%'e communicated the inven- 
tion, by practical demonstration, to at least half a dozen 
persons during the last two years.” He stood erect, and con- 
templated his tattered shirt with a sort of comic ruefulness. 
“Look at that, now I” he said; “would not anj' one say that 
I had been the more hardly used of the two ? These fellows 
have no manners. I wonder whether I shall ever meet with 
a man who will fight fair to the end ! ily Bideford friend 
fell to kicking like a mule and scratching like a cat as soon 
as he found himself in chancery. He has bruised my shins, 
and I do believe my shoulders are bleeding. They are ! Well, 
it serves me right ! I am too much of a child for this world ; 
so infatuated with my little patent, as to endure any amount 
of inconvenience and rough usage rather than forego the pleas- 
ure of applying it. Be a man, Sinclair ! and deny yourself, 
once in a while, if only to show that you are able to do it. 
Well, well ! this is my last indulgence for the present. Bide- 
ford is the goal of my pilgrimage, and a right pleasant pilgrim- 
age it has been ; delicious weather, lovely scenery, lots of fun 
with the books and the bumpkins, not to mention one or two 
really Homeric combats. And now I resume tbe fetters of 
civilization once more. But let me hasten to my toilet. I 
wonder wbat tbe Maurices would say if they could see me 
now ! ” 

While speaking, he had stripped off the shreds of his shirt, 
thereby disclosing a torso like that of a Hercules, polished 
and white as ivory, and hound about and plated with great 
muscles that swelled and knotted as he moved. A small 
brook trickled through the fields, and passed beneath a low 
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bridge at tbe dip of tie road, and to this Mr. Sinclair betook 
himself, and subjected the superior parts of his person to a 
careful -washing. He made use of the torn shirt as a to-wel, 
after-wards bundling it up and tossing it into the stream. 
Finally he returned to the cart, -unstrapped the basket from 
■underneath, and took out a fresh shirt, as crisp and immacu- 
late as a laundress could make it. Having put this on, Mr. 
Sinclair went to take a look at his late antagonist, who had as 
yet shown no signs of moving from the position in which he 
lay. He placed his hand over the unconscious man’s heart, 
felt his pulse, pulled up his eyelid and examined his eye ; and, 
being by these investigations satisfied that something ought 
to be done, he procured a tin dipper from his cart, filled it with 
water, and dashed the contents sharply on the other’s face. 
After repeating this treatment three or four times, symptoms 
of life began to sho-w themselves, and in a little while the 
fallen champion opened his eyes to a world of pain and won- 
dered how he came there. 

“How do you find yourself new?” the peddler inquired, 
bending over him. “As well as ever ? ” 

The man raised himself on one arm, and pressed the other 
hand to his head, which felt as if an iron bolt had been forced 
into it and were gradually expanding. He attempted to say 
something, but only a weak and semiarticulate sound resulted. 
He looked up at the peddler with a darkened and confused 
expression, hut after a few moments dropped his eyes -with a 
shudder. 

“I see, — headache and nausea,” observed the pedler, com- 
posedly, “ The best of us are subject to such a-ttaoks at times. 
Have a drop of brandy.” 

He held a flask of that liquor to the man’s lips, who swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls and gave a slight groan. The peddler 
stood back, -with his arms folded and his chin sunk on his breast, 
watching him. 

“ Come,” he exclaimed presently, “suppose you -try and get 
on your pins. Set your blood moving again, and you’ll soon 
he all right. Take my hand and put your foot against mine, 
— there you are ! ” 

There he was, indeed, a very shaky-looking object. But 
the peddler took him by the arm, made Mm walk up and down, 
spoke to him in an encouraging tone, slapped him on the back, 
until, by dint of these and other attentions, he had restored him 
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to EometMiig like Ms conscious self. It ivas evident, however, 
that the man’s system had received a shock; feom wMch it 
■would not soon recover. 

Then quoth the peddler : “ You are getting on famously. 

If I could spend the day with you, I dare say you would have 
forgotten all about this little affair before supper time. But, 
unluckily, we're both business men and have our affairs to ai> 
tend to. So perhaps the best thing you can do -will be to get 
down on your knees at once and have it over. Then you can 
take your book, give me my two and sixpence, and weH "wish 
each other good luck. What do you think ? ” 

‘•Ye wouldn’t ask that, surely? — ye wouldn’t bid me bend 
the knee to thee, mxm? ” exclaimed the other, in a shaken voice. 
“Oh, -a’ could never loot honest man in the face again.” 

The peddler came close up to Mm, and gazed at him with his 
odd, derisive snule. “ Pooh ! who’s to know it? ” he said. 

“ Who would ever believe that a man like you would kneel and 
beg for mercy to a man like me, who hardly comes up to your 
ear? I won't tell, and I don’t suppose you wiU. Come, — just 
to help you, ITl coxmt three ; and if you’re not down by the 
time I get to three, — why, then well have our little tu^le 
over again. One — two ” 

“ Oh I a’d rather die ! ” cried the Bideford man, covering 
Ms eyes "with Ms hands. 

“ Three I ” said the peddler- There was an instant’s pause 
and silence. The Bideford man still remained standing. The 
next instant the peddler moved closer, and laid the knncHe of 
his thumb to the discolored spot on the man's temple. At the 
touch the man crouched to the earth, as if Ms legs had crum- 
hled beneath Mm. There, stM. keeping his eyes covered "with — 
his hands, he mumbled out a few miserable words, — few, but 
enough to rob Mm of Ms self-respect and independence for the 
rest of Ms life. To some minds it would bave been an unpleas- 
ant spectacle, but it did not appear at all to dash the spirits of 
the red-headed peddler. He walked to the place where the 
book was Ijing, picked it up, and returned with it, saying good- 
humoredly: — 

. “Xow we come to the pleasant part. "When a man goes 
down on Ms knees to me, I always make a point of rewarding 
him. Here is a work — ‘ Roderick Random ’ — written by one 
or the most ingenious and entertaining authors of the last cen- 
tury. If this book had never been written, it would have been 
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a loss to English literature such as could scarcely be estimated 
in money ; and yet I am going to giye it to you for half a 
crown I Why, it’s a gift fit for a king — and not unworthy, I 
should hope, of the best man in Bideford I Two and sixpence. 
I should charge any one but you three shillings. But — cash, 
you know ! Tm not able to give credit.” 

The man got slowly to his feet. He was the same man who 
had stepped down from his wagon so haughtily only half an 
hour before, and yet as different as degradation is different from 
honor. His shoulders drooped ; he kept his eyes averted with 
a hangdog look. Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he drew 
forth some silver and copper, which he held out to the peddler. 

“ Tak’ what thou wult,” he said in a muttering tone. “ If 
’ee’d tak’ my life into bargain, a’d thank ’ee.” 

“Thank you,” returned the other, helping himself to the 
sum required. “ As to your life, of course it be more con- 
venient for both of us that you should keep it. A man must 
be very useless if a dead body is worth exchanging him for. 
Here’s your book ; put it in your pocket, and read it at every 
spare moment ; it will remind you of our acquaintance ! And 
don’t be down in the mouth, my good fellow. I have been 
round the world, and seen all sorts of men, from Digger Indi- 
ans to emperors ; and I have seen everywhere men occupying 
the same relative position that you and I do. Society thinks 
nothing of it ; and the better the society, the commoner it is. 
One man is the master, the other man is the slave; and the 
sooner they know it, the more comfortable will they be. 
There’s a bit of worldly wisdom for you, gratis, ■ — and quite as 
true as anything the parson can tell you I So good luck to you. 
By the way, what is yorir name? ” 

“Tom Berne,” he answered, in the same dulled way. “Lit- 
tle good the name is to me noo I ” 

“ Berne ! ” The name seemed to strike the peddler. “ Tom 
Berne, — the same who climbed down the cliff twelve years ago 
and carried the rope to his brother Hugh ? ” 

“What dost thou know o’ that?” demanded Tom Berne, 
raising his heavy eyes in surprise. 

The peddler gave a whistle, and an expression of annoyance 
passed across his face. “ I can believe now, Tom Berne, that 
you were once the best man in Bideford,” he said; “ and if you 
had told me this before, you might have bean so still, so far as 
I’m concerned. Well — spilt milk is past crying for! Fare- 
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well, Tom Berne, and be damned to you. I would ratlier you 
had driven your infernal wagon over the cliff than have met 
me here to-day ! ” 

With this ambiguous adieu, the peddler took his donkey by 
the bridle, and pushed on past the wagon and up the hill. He 
passed over the brow and out of sight without looking round, 
or altering his pace. Tom Berne, after standing stupidly for 
some time with his arms hanging loose by his sides and his 
head dorvn, heaved a long sigh, picked up his whip, and, clam- 
bering to his seat, drove on in the opposite direction. 


OLD KENSINGTON.’ 

Br ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

[Mrs. Rlc^Jto^^) Ritchie, tetter known as Anne Isabella Thackeray, wm 
bom in London in 1837. Sho is the eldest daughter of the great novelist, and in 
1877 married her cousin, Richmond Thackeray Ritchie. Her first literary effort, 
a sketch in the first volnmc of the Cornhill Magazine, entitled “Little Scholars,” 
v,'as followed by more than a dozen volumes of novels, tales, essays, etc. Among 
them are ; “ The Story of Elizabeth ” (1803), “ The Village on the Cliff ” (1807), 
“ Old Kensington ” (1873), “ Sliss Angel " (1876), and “Lord Tennyson and his 
Eriends” (1893).] 

To Old Street by the Lanes. 

In those days, as I have said, the hawthorn spread across 
the fields and market gardens that lay between Kensington and 
the river. Lanes ran to Chelsea, to Fulham, to North End, 
where Richardson once lived and wrote in his garden house. 
The mist of the great city hid the horizon and dulled the sound 
of the advancing multitudes ; but close at band, all round about 
the old house, were country corners untouched — blossoms in- 
stead of bricks in springtime, summer shade in summer. There 
were strawberry beds, green, white, and crimson in turn. The 
children used to get many a handful of strawberries from Mr. 
Penfold, the market gardener at the end of the lane, and hunches 
of radish when strawberries were scarce. They gathered them 
for themselves on a hank where paving stones and coal holes 
are^ now and a fine growth of respectable modem villas. I 
believe that in those days there were sheep grazing in Kensing- 

^ By permiBsion of Smith, Elder & Co. (Large Cr. 8vo. Price Gs.) 
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toa Gore. It is certain that Mr. Penfold kept Alderneys in 
the field beyond his orchard, and that they used to come and 
drink in a pond near his cottage. He lived with his wife and 
his daughter, under an old tried roof, and with a rose tree 
growing on the wall. In the window of the cottage a little 
card was put up, announcing that “ Curds and whey were to 
he had within,” and the children sometimes went there to 
drink the compound out of Emma Penfold’s doU’s tea things. 
The old pond w'as at the garden gate : there was a hedge round 
about it, and alder trees starting up against the sunset, and the 
lanes, and orchards be^'ond. The water reflected the sunset in 
the sky and the birds fl3dng home to the sound of the evening 
bells. Sometimes Emma would come out of the cottage, and 
stand watching the children play. She was a pretty girl, with 
rosy cheeks and dark soft eyes. It was a quaint old corner, 
lonely enough in the daytime ; but of evenings, people would 
be passing — laborers from their work, strollers in the fields, 
neighbors enjoying the air. The cottage must have been as 
old as Church House itself. It was chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful damask rose trees, of which the red leaves sprinkled 
the threshold, across which pretty Emma Penfold would step. 

I think it was for the sake of the rose tree that people some- 
times stopped and asked for curds and whey. Emma would 
dispense the horrible mixture, blushing beneath her basket- 
work plaits. 

Sometimes in May mornings the children would gather 
hawthorn branches out of the lanes, and make what they liked ' 
to call garlands for themselves. The white blossoms looked 
pretty in Rhoda’s dark hair; and Mademoiselle, coming to 
give them their music lessons, wmuld find the little girls 
crowned with Mayflower wreaths. It was hard work settling 
down to lessons on those days. How slowly the clocks ticked 
when the practice hour began; how the little birds would 
come hopping on the window ledge, before Dolly had half fin- 
ished her sum ; how cruel it was of Mademoiselle to pull down 
the blind and fi’ighten the poor little birds away. Many pic- 
tures in Dolly’s gallery belong to this bit of her life. It seems 
one long day as she looks back to it, for when the sun set Dolly 
too used to be put to bed. 

As for little Rhoda, she would be sent back to Old Street. 
When prayers were over, long after DoUy was asleep, she 
would creep upstairs alone to the very top of the house, and 
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put herself to hed and blow out her own candle if Zoe did not 
come for it. How bare and chill and lonely it was to be all by 
oneseK at the top of that busy house ! “ I don’t think they 

would come, even if I screamed,” Rhoda would think as she lay 
staring at the cupboard door, and wondering if there was any 
one behind it. 

Once the door hurst open and a great cat jumped out, and 
Rhoda’s shriek brought up one of John Morgan's pupils, who 
had been reading in his room. 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” said the young man, at the door. 

“ Oh, no, no — o ! Please don’t say I screamed,” said little 
Rhoda, disappearing under the bedclothes. 

“ SUly child ! ” (This was Aunt Morgan’s voice in the pas- 
sage.) “ Thank you, LIr. Raban, I will go to her. A little 
girl of ten years old frightened at a cat ! For shame, Rhoda I 
There — go to sleep directly,” and her Axmt Morgan vigorously 
tucked her up and gave her a kiss. 

The Morgans were a cheerful and noisy household ; little 
Rhoda lived there, but she scarcely seemed to belong to it : she 
was like a little stray waif bom into some strange nest full of 
active, early, chirping birds, aU bigger and stronger than her- 
self. The Rev. .John Morgan was master of the nest, which 
his stepmother kept in esceUent order and ruled with an 
active rod. There were two pupils, two younger brothers, 
two sisters, and Rhoda Parnell, the forlorn little niece they had 
adopted. Downstairs the fat parlor maid and the old country 
cook were established, and a succeeding generation of little 
charity boys, who were expected by Ivirs. Morgan to work in 
the garden, go errands, and learn their catechisms, while 
blacking the young gentlemen’s boots in a vaulthke chamber 
set apart for that purpose. 

Mrs. Morgan was a thrifty woman, and could not bear to 
think of time or space being wasted, much less comestibles. 
Her life had been one long course of early rising, moral and 
physical rectitude. She allowed John to sit in an armchair, 
but no one else if she could help it. When poor little Rhoda 
was tired, she used to go up to the room she shared with Zoe, 
her youngest cousin, and lie down on the floor. If Zoe told 
her mother, a message would come immediately for Rhoda to 
help with the poor flannel. 

This poor flannel was Sirs. Morgan’s own kingdom. She 
used to preside over passive rolls of gray and blue. She could 
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cut out any known garment in use in any civilized community. 
Slie knew the right side of the stuff, the right way to turn the 
scissors. She could contrive, direct, turn corners, snip, snap 
on occasions, talking the whole time ; she was emphatic always. 
In her moments of relaxation she dearly loved a whisper. She 
w6re a front of curls with a velvet band and Kensington-made 
gowns and shoes. Cassie and Zoe, when they grew up to be 
young ladies, used to struggle hard for Knightsbridge fashions. 
The Kensington style was prim in those days. The ladies wore 
a dress somewhat peculiar to themselves and cut to one pattern 
by the Misses Trix in their corner house. There was a Ken- 
sington world (I am writing of twenty years ago) somewhat 
apart from the big uneasy world surging beyond the turnpike 
— a world of neighbors bound together by the old winding 
streets and narrow corners in a conununity of venerable elm 
trees and traditions that are almost leveled away. Llr. Awl, 
the bootmaker, in High Street, exliibited peculiar -walking 
shoes long after high heels and kid brodelrins had come into 
fasliion in the metropolis. The last time I was in his shop I 
saw a pair of the old-fashioned, flat, sandaled shoes, directed 
to Miss Vieuxtemps, in Palace Green. Tippets, poke bonnets, 
even a sedan chair, still existed among us long after they had 
been discarded by more active minds. In Dolly’s early days, 
in Kensington Square itself, high heels and hoops were not 
unknown ; but these belonged to ladies of some pretension, 
who would come in state along the narrow street leading from 
the Square, advancing in powder, and hoops, and high-heeled 
shoes — real hoops, real heels, not modern imitations, hut relics 
unchanged since the youth of the ghostlike old sisters. They 
lived in a tall house, -with a mansard roof. As the children 
passed they used to look up at the cobweb windows, at the 
narrow doorway with its oaken dais, and the flagged court and 
the worn steps. Lady Sarah told Dolly that IMrs. Francis had 
known Talleyrand, when he was living there in one of the old 
houses of the Square. At any time it would be easy to conjure 
up ghosts of great people with such incantations of crumbling 
wall and oaken device and panel. Not Talleyrand only, but 
a whole past generation, stifl lives for us among these quaint 
old ruins. 

The Kensington tradespeople used to be Conservative, as 
•was natural, with a sentry in the High Street, and such a 
menagerie of lions and unicorns as that which they kept over 
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their shop fronts. They always conversed with their customers 
while they measured a yard of siUc or sold a shein of tliread 
across their counters. Dolly would feel flattered Avhen Mr. 
Baize found her grown. Even Lady Sarah would graciously 
reply to his respectful inquiries after her health on the rare 
occasions when she shopped herself. Mrs. Morgan never trusted 
anybody with her shopping. 

“jT always talk to Baize,” she would say complacently, 
coming away after half an hour’s exchange of ideas with that 
respectable man. She would repeat his conversation for the 
benefit of her son and his pupils at tea time. “I think trades- 
people are often very sensible and well-informed persons,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, “ when they do not forget themselves, Mr. Rahan. 
Radical as yon are, you must allow that Kensington trades- 
people are always respectful to the clergy — our position is too 
weR established ; they know what is due to ns,” said hfrs. 
Morgan, gravely. 

“ They don’t forget what is due to themselves,” said Mr. 
Rahan, with an odd sort of smile. 

“ That they don’t,” said Robert Henley, who was INlorgan’s 
other pupil at that time. “ I dare say blaster George wishes 
they would ; he owes a terrible long bill at Baize’s for ties and 
kid gloves.” 

Presently came a ring at the belL “Here he is,” cries 
John, starting up hastily. “ Ho more tea, thank you, mother.” 

George Vanhorough used also to read with John Morgan 
during the holidays. The curate’s energy was unfailing ; he 
slaved, taught, panted, and struggled for the family he had 
shouldered. "What a good feUow he was! Pack clouds away, 
no shades or evil things should come near him as he worked ; 
who ever piped to him that he did not leap, or called to him that 
he did not shout in answer. With what emphasis he preached 
his dull Sunday sermon, with what excitement he would to his 
admiring sisters and mother read out his impossible articles in 
the YettrymarCs Magazine, or elsewhere, how Hberally he dashed 
and italicized his sentences, how gallantly he would fly to his 
pen or his pulpit in defense of feiend or in attack of foe (the 
former being flesh and blood, and the latter chiefly spiritual). 
And then he was in love with a widow — how he admired her 
blue and pink eyes ; he could not think of marrying until the 
hoys were out in the world and the girls provided for. But 
with Joe’s wit and Tom’s extraordinary powers, and the girls’ 
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remaTkable amiability, all tbis would surely be settled in the 
course of a very short time. 

The Morgan family was certainly a most united and affec- 
tionate clan. I don’t know that they loved each other more 
than many people do, but they certainly believed in each other 
more ferventty. They had a strange and special fascination 
for George, who was not too young to appreciate the curate’s 
unselfishness. 

The younger Morgans, who were a hearty, jolly race, used 
to laugh at George. Poor boy, he had already begun to knock 
his head, young as it was, against stone walls ; his school- 
fellows said he had cracked it with his paradoxes. At twelve 
he was a stout fellow for his age, looking older than he really 
was. He was slow and clumsy, he had a sallow complexion, 
vfinking blue eyes, a turn-up nose, and heavy dark eyebrows ; 
there was something honest and almost pathetic at times in the 
glance of these blue eyes, but he usually kept them down from 
shyness as well as from vanity : he didn’t dai'e look in people’s 
faces — he thought he should see them laughing at him. He 
was verj' lazy, as sensitive people often are ; he hated games 
and active amusements ; he had a soft melancholy voice that 
was his one endowment, besides his gift for music ; he could 
work when he chose, but he was beginning life in despair with 
it, and he was not popular among his companions ; they called 
him conceited, and they were right ; but it was a melancholy 
conceit, if they had but known it. The truth was, however, 
that he was too ugly, too clever, too clumsy, to get on with the 
boys of a simpler and wholesomer mind. Even John Morgan, 
his friend and preceptor, used to be puzzled about him and dis- 
tressed at times. ‘'If George Vanborough were only more 
like his own brothers, there would be something to be done 
with him,” thought honest John as those young gentlemen’s 
bullet heads passed the window where the pupil and his pre- 
ceptor were at work. If only — there would be a strange 
monotony in human nature, I fancy, if all the “if onlys ” could 
be realized, and we had the molding of one another, and 
pastors and masters could turn assenting pupils out by the 
gross like the little chalk rabbits Italian boys carry about for 
sale. 

Dolly was very well contented with her brother just as he 
was. She trusted his affection, respected his cleverness, and 
instinctively guessed at his vanities and morbidities. Even 
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•when she -was quite a child, Dolly, in her sweet do-wnright way, 
seemed to have the gift of healing the wounds of her poor 
St. Sebastian, who, when he was a little boy, would come home 
day after day smarting and bleeding with the arrows of his 
tormentors. These used to be, alternately. Lady Sarah herself, 
Cassie Morgan, and Zoe, the two boys when they were at home 
for the holidays, and little Bhoda, whom he declared to be the 
most malicious of them all. The person who treated George 
•with most sympathy and confidence was Mrs. Morgan, that 
active and garndous old lady, to whom anybody was dear who 
would listen to the praises of her children. 

Robert Henley, as I have said, was also studying -with John 
Morgan. He had just left Eton. Lady Sarah asked him to 
Church House at her sister-in-law’s request ; but he did not 
often find time to come and see them. He used to be tramp- 
ing off to Putney, where he and his friend Frank Raban kept 
a boat ; or they would be locked up together with ink and 
blots and paper in John Morgan’s study. Raban was older 
than Henley. He was at College, but he had come up for a 
time to read for his degree. 

Old Betty, the cook at John Morgan’s, was a Yorkshire 
woman, and she -took a motherly interest in the pupils. She 
had much to say about young Mr. Raban, whose relations she 
knew in Yorkshire. Betty used to call Frank Raban “ a noist 
young man.” 

“ He’s Squoire’s hair and grandsun loike,” she told Rhoda 
and DoUy one day. “ They cannot do n’ less nor roast a hox 
when ’a cooms t’ hage.” 

After this Rhoda used -to stand on -tiptoe and respectfully 
peep through the study -window at the heads and the books 
and the tobacco smoke -within ; but there was a big table in 
the way, and she could never see much more than her o-wn 
nose reflected in the glass. Once or twice when George was 
in the way, as a great favor he would be allowed to accompany 
the young men in one of their long expeditions in big boots. 
They would come home la-te in the evening, -tired and hungry 
and calling out for food. At whatever hour they came old 
Betty had a meal of cold meat and cake for them, of which 
George partook -with good appetite. At Church House, if 
George was late for dinner he had to wait for tea and thin 
bread and butter at eight o’clock. Lady Sarah, who had fought 
many a battle for George’s father, now — from some curious 
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retrospective feeling — seemed to feel it her duty to revive 
many of her late husband’s peculiarities, uud one of them was 
that nothing was to be allowed to interfere with the routine of 
the house. Eoutine there was none at the curate’s, although 
there were more hours, perhaps, than in any other house in Old 
Street. The sun rose and set, the seasons drifted through the 
back garden in changing tints and lights, each day brought its 
burden, and the dinner time was shifted to it. 

Arr Aftebnoon at Peneold’s. 

To this day Dolly remembers the light of a certain after- 
noon in May, when all was hot and silent and sleepy in the 
schoolroom at Church House. The boards cracked, the dust 
moats floated ; down below, the garden burnt with that first 
summer glow of heat that makes a new world out of such old, 
well-worn materials as twigs, clouds, birds, and the human 
beings all roimd us. The little girls had been at work, and 
practiced, and multiplied, and divided again ; they had recol- 
lected various facts connected with the reign of Richard the 
Second. Mademoiselle had suppressed many a yawn, Dolly 
was droning over her sum — sis and five made thirteen — over 
and over again. “ That I should have been, that thou shouldst 
have been, that he shouldst have been,” drawled poor little 
Rhoda. Then a great fly hums by, as the door opens, and 
Lady Sarah appears with a zigzag of sunlight shooting in from 
the passage — a ray of hope. Lady Sarah has her bonnet on, 
and a sort of put-away-your-lessons-children face. 

Is there any happiness like that escape on a summer’s day 
from the dull struggle with vacuity, brown-paper-covered 
boolcs, dates, ink blots, cramps, and crotchets, into the open air 
of birds, sounds, flowers, liberty everywhere ? As the children 
come out into the garden with Lady Sarah, two butterflies are 
flitting along the terrace. The Spanish jessamine has flowered * 
in the night, and spreads its branches out fragrant with its 
golden drops. Lady Sarah gathers a sprig and opens her 
parasol. She is carrying a book and a shawl, and is actually 
smiling. The pigeons go whirring up and down from their 
pigeon cote high up in the air. Four o’clock comes sounding 
across the ivy wall, the notes strike mellow and distinct above 
the hum of human insects out and about. Half Lady Sarah’s 
district is sunning itself on the doorsteps, children are squat- 
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ting in, the middle of the road. The benches are full in Ken- 
sington Gardens, so are the steamers on the river. To these 
people vrallring in their garden there comes the creaking sound 
of a large wheelbarrow, and at the turn of the path they dis- 
cover hlr. Penfold superintending a boy and a load of gravel. 
Mr. Penfold is a cheerful little man, with gloomy views of 
human nature. According to Penfold’s account there were 
those (whoever they might be) who was always a plotting 
against you. They was hup to everything, and there was no 
saying what they was not at the bottom of. But Penfold 
could be heven with them, and he kep’ hisself to bisself, and 
named no names. Dolly felt gratefrd to these unknown beings 
when she heard Mr. Penfold teUing Lady Sarah they had said 
as how that bliss Dorothea ’ad been makin’ hinquiry respectin’ 
of some puppies. He did not know as how she wished it gen- 
erally know’d, but he might mention as he ’ad two nice pups 
down at his place, and Miss Dorothea was welcome to take her 
choice. 

It is a dream DoUy can scarcely trust herself to contem- 
plate. Lady Sarah does not say no, but she looks at her watch, 
telling Dolly to ran back to the house, and see if the post is 
come in, and continues graciously, “ I am much obliged to you, 
Penfold ; I have no doubt bliss Dorothea will be glad to have 
one of your puppies. What is your daughter doing? Is she 
at home ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” says Penfold, mysteriously pointing over 
his shoulder with his thumb. “ They would have ’ad us send 
the gurl away, but she is a good gurl, though she takes her 
own way, and there are those as puts her hup to it.” 

“ We all like our own way, without anybody’s sugges- 
tions,” said Lady Sarah, smiling. Then DoUy comes flying 
from the house, and tumbles over a broomstick, so that she has 
to stop to pick up her handful of letters. 

“ Thank you, my dear : now if you like we will go and see 
the puppies,” says Aunt Sarah. “No Indian letter” (in a 
disappointed voice). “ I wish your mother would — Run on, 
Dolly.” 

So Dolly runs on with Rhoda, thinking of puppies, and 
Lady Sarah follows thinking of her Indian letter, which is 
lying under the laurel tree where Dolly dropped it, and where 
Penfold presently spies it out and picks it up, unconscious 
of its contents. After examining the seal and some serious 
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thought, he determines to follow the trio. They have been 
advancing in the shadow of the hedges, through the gaps of 
■which they can see people at work in the sunshiny cabbage 
fields. Then they come to Earl’s Court, and its quaint old 
row of houses, with their lattices stuffed with spring flowers, 
and so to the pond by the roadside (how cool and deep it looked 
as they passed by), and then by the wicket gate they wander into 
Peniold’s orchard, of which some of the trees are still in flower, 
and where Lady Sarah is soon established on the stump of a 
tree. Her magazine pages flutter as the warm, s-weet winds 
come blo-wing from across the fields — the shadows travel on so 
quietly that you cannot tell when they go or whither. There 
is no sound but a Httle calf bleating somewhere. Rhoda is 
picking daisies in the shade, Dolly is chirping to herself by the 
hedge that separates the orchard from the Penfolds’ garden. 
There is a ditch along one part of the hedge, with a tangle of 
grass and dock leaves and mallows; a bird flies out of the 
hedge, close by Dolly’s nose, and goes thrilling and chirping up 
into the sky, where the stars are at night ; the daisies and but- 
tercups look so big, the grass is so long and so green ; there are 
two purple flowers with long stalks close at hand, but DoUy 
does not pick them ; her little heart seems to shake like the 
bird’s song, it is all so pretty ; the dandelions are like lamps 
burning. She tries to think she is a bird, and that she lives in 
the beautiful hedges. 

Prom behind the ha-wthorn hedge some voices come that 
DoUy should certainly know. . . . 

“You’ll believe me another time,” cries some one, -with a 
sort of sniff, and speaking in tones so familiar that Dolly, ■with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, sets off running to the ■wicket gate, 
which had been left open, and through which she now sees, as 
she expects, George ■with his curly head and his cricketing cap 
standing in the Penfolds’ garden, and with him her cousin Rob- 
ert, loolcing very tall as he leans against a paling, and talks to 
Mrs. Penfold. There is also another person whom Dolly recog- 
nizes as Mr. Raban, and she thinks of the “ box,” as she gazes 
■with respect at the pale young man ■with his watch chain and 
horseshoe pin. He has a straw hat and white shoes and a big 
knobstick in his hand, and nodding to Robert, he strides off 
towards the cottage. DoUy watches him as he walks in under 
the porch : no doubt he is going to drink curds and whey, she 
thinks. 
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“ Why, Dolly ! are you here? ” says Eobert, coming towards 
her. 

“ hlissy is often here,” says Mrs. Penfold, looking not over- 
pleased. “ Is Mrs. Marker with yon, my dear ? ” 

DoUy would have answered, but from the farther end of 
the garden behind Mrs. Penfold, two horrible apparitions ad- 
vance. rusty black, with many red bobs and tassels dangling, 
and deliberate steps and horrible crinkly eyes. Old Betty 
would call them Bubbly Jocks ; DoEy has no name for them, 
but shrinks away behind her big cousin. 

“Here are Dolly’s bogies,” says George, who is gi’i'ing 
himself airs on the strength of Ms companionsMp and his 
short cut. “Eow then, Dolly, they are going to bite like 
ghosts.” 

“ Don’t,” cried DoUy. 

“Are you afraid of turkeys, DoUy? Little girls of eight 
years old shouldn’t be afraid of anything,” said Rhoda, busy 
with her flowers. Alas! Rhoda’s philosophy is not always 
justified by subsequent experience. It is second hand, and 
quoted from Mrs. hlorgan. 

“We are going to see the puppies,” says Dolly, recovering 
her courage as the turkey cocks go by. “Won’t you come, 
Robert? ” 

“ Puppies ! ” said Robert. “ Are you fond of puppies, 
Dolly? My Aunt Henley says she prefers them to her own 
children.” 

“ So should L” says Dolly, opening her eyes. 

Presently Robert and DoUy come back, with two little fuzzy 
heads wdldlj squeaking from DoUy’s lap, and old Bunch, the 
mother of the twins, foUowing, half agonized, half radiant. 
They set the little staggering bundles down upon the ground, 
and Dolly squats in admiration while Robert goes off upon his 
business, and Mrs. Penfold hurries back into the house as Mr. 
Penfold appears crossing the lane. 

Mr. Penfold was gone : DoUy was stUl watching with 
aU-absorbed eyes, when George started up. “I say, DoUy! 
look there at Aunt Sarah.” 

Aunt Sarah ! What had come to her, and how strange she 
looked walking through the orchard with a curious rapid step 
and coming towards the open wicket gate, through which the 
children could see her. Her bonnet was falling off her face, 
her hair was pushed back, she came very quick, straight on. 
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looking neither to the right nor to the left, -with her fixed eyes 
and pale cheeks. Penfold seemed hurrying after her ; he fol- 
lowed Lady Sarah into the garden, and then out again into 
the road. She hardly seemed to know which way she went. 

What had happened? Why didn’t she answer when 
Dolly called her? As she passed so swiftly, the children 
thought that something must have happened; they did not 
laaow what. George set off running after her ; DoUy waited 
for a minute. 

“ Whj'' did she look so funn}’^ ? ” said Rhoda, coming up. 

“ I don’t know,” said DoUy, almost crying. 

“ She had a hlack-edged letter in her hand,” said Rhoda, 
“ that hlr. Penfold brought. When people tliink they are 
going to die they write and tell you on black paper.” 

Then hlrs. Penfold came running out of the cottage with 
a sliriek, and the children running too, saw the gardener catch 
Aunt Sarah in his arms, as she staggered and put out her hands. 
When they came up, she lay back in iiis arms scarce conscious, 
and he called to them to bring some water from the pond. No 
wonder Dohy remembered that day, and Aunt Sarah lying long 
and straight upon the grass by the roadside. The letter had 
fallen from her hand, they threw water upon her face ; it 
wet her muslin dress, and her pale cheeks ; a workman, 
crossing from the field, stood and looked on awhile; and so 
did the little children from the carpenter’s shed up the road, 
gazing with wondering eyes at the pale lady beginning to move 
again at last and to speak so languidly. 

The laborer helped to carry her into the cottage as she re- 
vived. George had already run home for Marker. Dolly and 
Ilhoda, who were shut out by Mrs. Penfold, wandered discon- 
solately about the garden and into the orchard again, where 
Aunt Sarah’s parasol was lying under the tree, and her book 
thrown face domiwards : presently the little girls came strag- 
gling back with it to the garden house once more. 

The parlor door was shut close when they reached it, the 
kitchen door was open. What was that shrill shivering cry ? 
Who could it be? Perhaps it was some animal, thought 

In the kitchen some unheeded pot was cooking and boding 
over ; the afternoon sun was all hot upon the road outside, and 
Bunch and the puppies had lain down to sleep in a little heap 
on the step of the house. 
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Long, long after, Dolly remembered that day, everything 
as it happened : Marker’s voice inside the room ; young Mr. 
Kahan passing by the end of the lane talking to Emma Pen- 
fold. ^Irs. Penfold had unlocked the back door and let them 
out.) After a time the shrill sobs ceased ; then a clock struck, 
and the boiling pot in the kitchen fell over "with a great crash, 
and Rhoaa ran to see, and at that moment the parlor door 
opened, and Lady Sarah came out, very pale still and very 
strange, leaning, just as if she was old, upon Marker and Mr. 
Penfold. But she started away and seemed to find a sadden 
strength, and caught DoEy up in her arms. “ My darling, my 
darling,"’ she said, “you have only me now — only me. Heaven 
help you, my poor, poor children.” And once more she burst 
into the shrill sighing sobs. It was Aunt Sarah who had been 
crying aE the time for her brother who was dead. 

This was the first echo of a mourning outcry that reached 
the eluldren. They were told that the day was never to come 
now of which they had spoken so often; their father would 
never come home — they were orphans. George was to have 
a taE hat with crape upon it. Marker went into town to buy 
DoUy stuff for a new black frock. Aunt Sarah did not snule 
when she spoke to them and told them that their mamma vronld 
soon he home now. DoEy could not understand it all vefy weE. 
Their father had been but a remembrance ; she did not remem- 
ber him less because Lady Sarah’s eyes were red and the letters 
were edged with black. DoEy didn’t cry the first day, though 
Rhoda did ; but in the night, when she woke np with a Ettle 
start and a moan from a dream in which she thought it was 
her papa who was lying by the pond, Aunt Sarah herself came 
and bent over her crib. 

But nest morning the daisies did not look less pretty, nor 
did the puppy cease to jump, nor, if the truth be told, did 
DoEy herseE ; nor would kind Stanham Vanborough have 
wished it. . . . 

^ Robert came into the garden and found the children with a 
skipping rope, and Avas greatly shocked, and told them they 
should not skip about. 

“I was not skipping,” said Rhoda. “I was turning the 
rope for DoUy.” 

Dolly ran off, blushing. Had she done wrong ? She had 
not thought so. I cannot say what dim unrealized feelings 
were m her little heart; longings never to lie realized, lore 
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never to be fulfilled. She ■'.vent up into her nursery, and hid 
there in a corner until Ehoda came to find her, and to teU her 
dinner -vras ready. 


THE DIShlEMBERhlENT OP THE UNITED STATES.' 

Bt JOHN BRIGHT, 

(From “ Speech on the ‘ Trent* Afiair.”) 

[John Bright : An English statesman ; horn at Rochdale, Lancashire, 
November 16, 1811 ; died March 27, 1889. He rvas the son of Jacob Bright, a 
prosperons Quahex cotton spinner ; vias educated at a Friends’ school, and after 
a year of foreign travel he returned to his native place and lectured on his travels 
and on political economy. He -was later a member of Parliament for many 
years ; vras president of the Board of Trade, and -was chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In. 1880 he was lord rector of Glasgow University. His published 
works consist of “Speeches” (1808) and “Letters" (1886; new edition, 
1896).] 

I SAT that, looking at the principles avowed in England, 
and at its policy, there is no man, who is not absolutely a non- 
resistant in every sense, who can fairly challenge the conduct 
of the American government in this "war. It would be a curi- 
ous thing to find that the party in this country, which on 
every public question afPectiag England is in favor of war at 
any cost, when they come to speak of the duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States is in favor of “peace at any price.” 

I want to know whether it has ever been admitted by poli- 
ticians, or statesmen, or people, that a great nation can be 
broken up at any time by any particular section of any part of 
that nation. It has been tried occasionally in Ireland, and if 
it had succeeded, history would have said that it was with very 
good cause. But if anybody tried now to get up a seces- 
sion or insurrection in Ireland — and it would be infinitely 
less disturbing to everything than the secession in the United 
States, because there is a boundary which nobody can dispute 
— I am quite sure the Times would have its “ Special Corre- 
spondent,” and would describe with all the glee and exultation 
in the world the manner in which the Irish insurrectionists 
were cut do'wn and made an end of. 

Let any man try in this country to restore the heptarchy, 
do yon think that any portion of the people would think that 

1 By permission of the Pablisbers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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the project could be tolerated for a moment? But if you look 
at a map of the United States, yon Trill see that there is no 
country in the world, probably, at this moment where any 
plan of separation between the North and the South, as far as 
the question of boundary is concerned, is so surrounded with 
insurmountable difficulties. For example, Maryland is a slave 
State ; but Maryland, by a large majority, voted for the Union. 
Kentucky is a slave State, one of the finest in the Union, and 
containing a fine people ; Kentucky has voted for the Union, 
but has been invaded from the South, blissouri is a slave 
State ; but ^Missouri has not seceded, and has been invaded by 
the South, and there is a secession partj* in that State. There 
are parts of Virginia which have formed themselves into a new 
State, resolved to adhere to the North ; and there is no doubt 
a considerable Northern and Union feeling in the State of 
Tennessee. I have no doubt there is in every other State. In 
fact, I am not sure that there is not now within the sound of 
my voice a citizen of the State of Alabama, who could teU you 
that in his State the question of secession has never been put 
to the vote, and that there are great numbers of men, reason- 
able, and thoughtful, and just men, in that State, who entirely 
deplore the condition of things there existing. 

Then what would you do with all those States, and Trith 
what we may call the loyal portion of the people of those 
States? Would you allow them to be dragooned into this in- 
surrection, and into the formation or the becoming parts of a 
new State, to which they themselves are hostile ? .^d what 
would you do with the city of Washington? Washington is 
in a slave State. Would anybody have advised that President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet, with all the members of Congress, of 
the House of Representatives, and the Senate, from the North, 
with their wives and children, and everybody else who was 
not positively in favor of the' South, should have set off on 
their melancholy pilgrimage northwards, leaving that capital, 
hallowed to them by such associations, — having its name even 
from the father of their country, — leaving Washington to the 
South, because Washington is situated in a slave State? 

Again, what do you say to the Alississippi River, as you see 
it upon the map, the “ father of waters,” rolling its gigantic 
stream to the ocean? Ho you think that the fifty millions 
which one day will oecnpy the banks of that river northward 
vdll ever consent that its great stream shall roR throngh a 
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foreign, and it may be a hostile State? And more, there are 
four millions of negroes in subjection. For them the Ameri- 
can Union is directly responsible. They are not Secessionists j 
they are no-w, as they always were, not citizens nor subjects, 
but legally under the care and power of the Government of the 
United States. "Would you consent that these should be de- 
livered up to the tender mercies of their taskmasters, the 
defenders of slavery- as an everlasting institution? 

But if all had been surrendered without a struggle, what 
then? What would the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said? If a bare rock in your empire, that 
would not keep a goat — a single goat — alive, be touched by 
any foreign power, the whole empire is roused to resistance ; 
and if there be, from accident or passion, the smallest insult to 
your flag, what do jmur newspaper writers say upon the sub- 
ject, and what is said in all your towns and upon all your 
exchanges? I will tell you what they would have said if the 
Government of the Northern States had taken their insidious 
and dishonest advice. They would have said the great Re- 
public was a failure, that democracy had murdered patriotism, 
that history afforded no example of such meanness and of such 
cowardice ; and they would have heaped unmeasured obloquy 
and contempt upon the people and Government who had taken 
that course. 

They tell you, these candid friends of the United States, — 
they tell you that all freedom is gone ; that the Habeas Corpus 
Act, if they ever had one, is known no longer, and that any 
man may be arrested at the dictum of the President or of the 
Secretary of State. Well, hut iu 1848, you recollect, many of 
you, that there was a small insurrection in Ireland. It was an 
absurd thing altogether ; but what was done then? I saw, in 
one night, in the House of Commons, a bill for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act passed through aU its stages. "What 
more did I see ? I saw a hill brought in by the WMg Govern- 
ment of that day. Lord John Russell being the Premier, which 
made speaking against the Government and against the Crown 
— which up to that time had been sedition — which proposed 
to make it felony ; and it was only by the greatest exertions of 
a few of the members that the act, in that particular, was 
limited to a period of two years. In the same session, a bill 
was brought in called au Alien Bill, which enabled the Home 
Secretary to take any foreigner whatsoever, not being a natu- 
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ralii;ed Englishman, niui in twcnt^'-four hours to send liim out 
of the country. Although a man might have conunitted no 
crime, tins might l>e done to him apparently onl}* on .suspicion. 

But suppose that an in.surgcnt army liad been so near to 
London that you could see its outposts from ever}' suburb of 
your capital, what then do you think would have been the re- 
gard of the Government of Great Britain for personal liberty, 
if it interfered with the necessities and, as they might think, 
the salvation of the state ? I recollect, in 1848, when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ireland, that a number 
of persons in Liverpool, men there of position and of wealth, 
presented a petition to the House of Commons praying — what ? 
That the Habeas Corpus Act should not be suspended ? No. 
They were not content with it.s suspension in Ireland ; and 
they praj'ed the House of Conmions to extend that suspension 
to Liverpool. I recollect that at that time — and I am sure my 
friend I^fr. Wilson will bear me ont in what I say — the mayor 
of Liverpool telegraphed to the mayor of Manchester, and that 
messages were sent on to London nearly* every honr. The 
mayor of ^lanchester heard from the mayor of Liverpool that 
certain Irishmen in Liverpool, conspirators or fellow-conspira- 
tors with those in Ireland, were going to burn the cotton ware- 
houses in Liverpool and the cotton mills of Lancasliire. I read 
that petition from Liverpool. I took it from the table of the 
House of Commons and read it, and I handed it over to a states- 
man of great eminence, who has been but just removed from 
us — I refer to Sir James Graham, a man not second to any in 
the House of Commons for his knowledge of affairs and for his 
great capacity — I handed to him that petition. He read it; 
and after he had read it he rose from his seat, and laid it upon 
the table with a gesture of abhorrence and disgust. Now that 
was a petition from the town of Liverpool, in which some per- 
sons have been making themselves very ridiculous of kite by 
reason, of their conduct on this American question. 

There is one more point. It has been said, “How much 
better it would, be,” — not for the United States, hut — “for 
ns, that these States should be divided.” I recollect meeting a 
gentleman in Bond Street one day before the session was over. 
He ivas a rich man, and one whose voice is mnch heard in the 
House of Conunons ; hut his voice is not heard when he is on 
bis legs, but when he is cheering other speakers ; and be said to 
me ; “After all, this is a sad business about the United States ; 
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but still I think it very muck better tkat tkey should be split 
up. In twenty years,” or in fifty years, I forget which it was, 
“they will be so powerful that they will bully all Europe.” 
And a distinguished member of the House of Commons — dis- 
tinguished there by his eloquence, distinguished more by his 
many writings — I mean Sir Edward Bulwer Lj'-tton — he did 
not exactly express a hope, but lie ventured on something like 
a prediction, that the time would come when there would be, 
I do not know how many, but about as many independent states 
on the American continent as you can count upon your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than this I am speaking 
of, in forming a judgment on this question, — that it is “ better 
for us” — for whom? the people of England, or the Govern- 
ment of England? — that the United States should be severed, 
and that the North American continent should be as the con- 
tinent of Europe is, in many states, and subject to all the con- 
tentions and disasters which have accompanied the history of 
the states of Europe. I should say that, if a man had a great 
heart within him, he would rather look forward to the day 
when, from that point of land which is habitable nearest to the 
Pole, to the shores of the Great Gulf, the whole of that vast 
continent might become one great confederation of States — 
without a great army, and without a great navy, — not mixing 
itself up with the entanglements of European politics, — with- 
out a customhouse inside, through the whole length and breadth 
of its territory, — and with freedom everywhere, equality every- 
where, law everywhere, peace everywhere, — such a confedera- 
tion would afford at least some hope that man is not forsaken of 
Heaven, and that the future of our race may be better than 
the past. 

It is a common observation that our friends in America are 
very irritable. And I think it is very likely, of a considerable 
number of them, to be quite true. Our friends in America are 
involved in a great struggle. There is nothing like it before 
in their or in any history. No cormtry in the world was ever 
more entitled, in my opinion, to the 83’mpathy and the forbear- 
ance of all friendly nations, tlian are the United States at this 
-moment. They have there some newspapers that are no wiser 
tlian ours. They have there some papers, which, up to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, were his bitterest and most unrelent- 
ing foes, who, when the war broke out, and it was not safe to 
talje the Kne of Southern support, were obliged to turn round 
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and to appear to adopt the prevalent opinion of the country. 
But they undertook to serve the South in another way, and 
that was by exaggerating every difficulty and misstating every 
fact, if so doing could serve their object of creating distrust 
between the people of the Northern States and the people of 
this United Kingdom. 

Now there is one thing which I must state that I think they 
have a solid reason to complain of ; and I am very sorry to 
have to mention it, because it blames our present Foreign Min- 
ister, against whom I am not anxious to say a word, and, recol- 
lecting his speech in the House of Commons, I should be slow 
to conclude that he had any feeling hostile to the United States 
Government. Yon recollect that during the session — it was 
on the 14th of May — a Proclamation came out which acknowl- 
edged the South as a belligerent power, and proclaimed the 
neutrality of England. A little time before that, I forget how 
many days, ilr. Dallas, the late jMinister from the United States, 
had left London for Liverpool and America. He did not wish 
to undertake any affairs for his Government, by which he was 
not appointed, — I mean that of President Lincoln, — and he 
left what had to be done to his successor, who was on his way, 
and whose arrival was daily expected, hir. Adams, the pres- 
ent [Minister from the United States, is a man whom, if he 
lived in England, you would speak of as belonging to one of 
the noblest families of the countrj-. His father and his grand- 
father were Presidents of the United States. His grandfather 
was one of the great men who achieved the independence of 
the United States. There is no family in that coimtry having 
more claims upon what I should call the veneration and the 
affection of the people than the family of Mr. Adams. 

hlr. Adams came to this country. He arrived in London 
on the night of the 13th of May. On the 14th, that Proclama- 
tion was issued. It was known that he was coming ; but he 
was not consulted; the Proclamation was not delayed for a 
day, although there was nothing pressing, no reason why the 
Proclamation should not have been notified to him. If com- 
munications of a friendly nature had taken place with him and 
with the American Government, they could have found no 
faxilt with this step, because it was perhaps inevitable, before 
the struggle had proceeded far, that this Proclamation would 
be issued. But 1 have the best reasons for knowing that there 
is no single thing that has happened during the course of these 
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\v!i5rU h^'i m.-sUHl more ?,urpri'>c, more irritation, nnil 
no>rf in tin* liniif-d ,State>-, with re'^pcct. to tins country, 

thuu Uu- fact that that I’rtX'lntnation was not <Ielayctl one Ein- 
;yi<' (lay, itiitil the Mini>.-t,.r from Amerirn could come here, and 
until it couM 1 k> done, if not with his cousont, or his concur- 
renro. yet in that friendly manner that would jirobahly have 
avoided all th** «nj>h‘.i‘..intn''ss which has occurred. 

Xov.- I ntn ohlip'd to .‘’ay —and 1 tay it with the utmost 
jvdn — that if v.'c have not done things that an' jdainly hostile 
to the North, and if wc have not expressed uffectioii for slaver}', 
and, outwardly and <»j>enly, hatred fur the Union, — I say that 
there .has not Ihcii (|,:u friendly and cordial neutralit}' which, 
if 1 had Imsih u citiren of the United States, I .should have ex- 
j>.'et*‘d ; and I E.iy fnrlhor that, if there lues existed eonsidor- 
f.hle irritation at that, it must In.* (ahon ns n measure of tho 
hitt’n nppn'ciation which the p'oplo of those St.'Ue.s place upon 
the opinion of ! he {v-uplo of Kiudaiid. If I had hcen addre.ss- 
iiif; tins lUidictiee ten daya u"<>, ho far as I hnow, I .should havo 
e.aid just uiiat I have a.iid now; and nlihough. by an untoward 
event, circumstances arc* somewhat, even considcrabl}', altered, 
yet 1 havo thought it dosirahlo to make this statement, with a 
view, so far as I am able to do it, to improve tho opinion of 
hhigland, and to assuage focling.s of irritation in America, it 
tlicrc Iks any, so that no further difficulties may arise in tho 
progre^'s of this unhnpjiy strife. 

Now, ihon, ladore I sit down, lot mo ask you what is this 
jrtoplc, td>ou( which so innuy men in England at this moment 
are writing, and spc.vking, and thinking, with Imrslme.ss, I 
think with injustice, if not with great hilternoBS? Two cen- 
turies ago, multitudes of tho jicoplo of thi.s country found a 
refuge on tlio North American continent, o.scnping from tho 
tyranny of the Stuarts and from tho bigotry of Laud. Many 
nohlo spirits from our country made great experiments in 
favor of human freedom on that continent. Bancroft, the 
great historian of hi.s oam country, Ima said, in his own graphic 
and emphatic language, “Tho history of tho colonization of 
America is tho history of tho crimes of Europe.” Prom that 
lime down to our own period, America Iras admitted tiro wan- 
derers from every cliino. Since 1815, a time rvhich many hero 
roraomhor, and which is witlrru my lifotimo, more than three 
30 
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Hiillions of persons liave emigrated from the United ICingdom 
to the United States. During the fifteen 3’’ears from 1845 or 
1846 to 1859 or 1860 — a period so recent that we all rememher 
the most trivial circumstances that have happened in that time 
— during those fifteen years more than two million three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons left the shores of the United 
Kingdom as emigrants for the States of North America. 

At this very moment, then, there are millions in the United 
States, who personally, or whose immediate parents, have at 
one time been citizens of this country. They found a home in 
the Far West ; they subdued the wilderness ; they met with 
plenty there, which was not afforded them in their native 
country ; and thej^ have become a great people. There may 
he persons in England who are jealous of those States. Tliere 
may he men who dislike democracy, and who hate a republic ; 
there may he even those whose sympathies warm towards the 
slave oligarchy of the South. But of this I am certain, that 
only misrepresentation the most gross or calumny the most 
wicked can sever the tie which tmites the great mass of the 
people of this country with their friends and brethren beyond 
the Atlantic. 

Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhouored independence or not, I know not, 
and I predict not. But this I think I know — that in a few 
years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen in the 
North will he thirty millions, or even fifty millions — a popu- 
lation equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. When that 
time comes, I pray that it may not be said amongst them that, 
in the darkest hour of their country’s trials, England, the land 
of their fathers, looked on with icy coldness and saw rmmoved 
the perils and calamities of their children. As for me, I have 
but this to say : I am but one in this audience, and hut one in 
the citizenship of this country; but if aU other tongues are 
silent, mine shall speak for that policy which gives hope to the 
bondsmen of the South, and which tends to generous thoughts, 
and generous words, and generous deeds, between the two 
great nations who speak the English language, and from their 
origin are alike entitled to the English name. 
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CECIL DREEME HIS OWN INTERPRETER. 

Br THEODORE WINTHBOP. 

[Theodoee AYtsTHROE : American soldier and an able "STriter ; bom in New 
Haven, Conn., September 22, 1828 ; killed in a charge at tbe battle of Big 
Bethel, Va., June 10, 1861. He wrote sketches of the early Civil War for the 
Atlantic Monthly; and left three finished novels, which were published after his 
death, — “ Cecil Dreeme,” “John Brent,” and “ Edwin Brothertoft”; also two 
volumes of essays, collected as “ The Canoe and the Saddle ” and “ Life in the 
Open Air, and Other Papers.”] 

We left the dead, dead. 

“Where is Huffmixe?” Ghurm asted. 

A sound of galloping hoofs answered. We saw him from 
the window, flying on Densdeth’s horse. Death in his house 
by Yiolence meant investigation, and that he did not dare 
encounter. He was off, and so escaped justice for a time. 

The -villainous-looking porter came cringing up to Churm. 

“ Tou was asking about a lady,” said he. 

“ Tes. What of her? ” 

“ With a pale face, large eyes, and short, crisp black hair, 
what that dead man brought here at daybreak yesterday ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ Murdoch’s got her locked up and tied.” 

“ Murdoch 1 ” cried Raleigh. “ That’s the heU-cat I saw in 
the carriage.” 

“ Quick,” said Chnrm, “take us there ! ” 

I picked up my dagger, and wiped off the blood ; but the 
new stain had thickened the ancient rust. 

The porter led the way upstairs, and knocked at a closed 
door. 

“Who is there? ” said a voice. 

“ Me, Patrick, the porter. Open ! ” 

“ What do you want? ” 

“ To come in.” 

“ Go about your business 1 ” 

“I will,” said the man, turning to us, with a grin. He felt 
that we were the persons to be propitiated. He put his knee 
against the door, and, after a struggle and a thrust, the bolt 
gave way. 

A large, gypsylike woman stood holding hack the door. 
We pushed her aside, and sprang in. 
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“ Cecil Dreeme ! ” I cried. “ God be tbanied ! ” 

And there, indeed, was my friend. He was sitting bound 
in a great cbair, — bound and helpless, but still steady and self- 
possessed. He was covered with some confining drapery. 

He gave an eager cry as he saw me. 

I leaped forward and cut him free with my dagger. Better 
business for the blade than murder ! 

He rose and clung to me, with a womanish gesture, weeping 
on my shoulder. 

“ My child ! ” cried Churm, shaking off the Murdoch 
creature, and leaving her to claw the porter. 

I felt a strange thrill and a new suspicion go tingling 
through me as I heard these words. How blind I had been ! 

Cecil Dreeme stiH clung to me, and murmured, “ Save me 
from them, Robert ! Save me from them all ! ” 

“ Clara, my daughter,” said Churm, “ you need not turn 
from me. I have been belied to you. Could I change? They 
forged the letters that made you distrust me.” - ' 

“ Is it so, Robert ? ” said the figure by my heart. 

“ Yes, CecO., Churm is true as faith.” 

There needed no further interpretation. Clara Denman and 
Cecil Dreeme were one. This strange mystery was clear as day. 

She withdrew from me, and as her eyes met mine, a woman’s 
blush signaled the change in our relations. Yes ; this friend 
closer than a brother was a woman. 

“ My daughter I ” said Churm, embracing her tenderly, like 
a father. 

I perceived that this womanish drapery had been flung 
upon her by her captors, to restore her to her sex and its 
responsibilities. 

“ Densdeth? ” she asked with a shudder. 

“ Dead ! God forgive him 1 ” answered Churm. 

“ Let us go,” she said. “ Another hour in this place with 
that foul woman would have maddened me.” 

She passed from the room with Churm. 

Raleigh stepped forward. "You have found a friend,” 
said he to me ; “ you will both go with her. Leave me to see 
to this business of the dead men and this prison house.” 

“ Thaiik you, Raleigh,” said I ; “we will go with her, and 
relieve you as soon as she is safe, after all these terrors.” 

“ A brave woman ! ” he said. “ I am happy that I have 
had some slight share in her rescue.” 
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“ The whole, Ealeigh.” 

“ There he lies I ” whispered Churm, as we passed the door 
where the dead men were. 

Cecil Dreeme glanced uneasily at me and at the dagger I 
still carried. 

“No,” said I, interpreting the look; “not by me I not by 
any of us 1 An old vengeance has overtaken him. Towner 
killed him, and also Ees there dead.” 

“ Towner I ” said Dreeme ; “ he was another bad spirit of 
the baser sort to my father. Both dead! Densdeth dead! 
May he be forgiven for aU the cruel harm he has done to me 
and mine I ” 

Cecil and I took the back seat of the carriage. I wrapped 
her up in Towner’s great cloak, and drew the hood over her 
head. 

She smiled as I did these little offices, and shrank away a 
little. 

Covered with the hood and draped with the great cloak, 
she seemed a very woman. Each of us felt the awkwardness 
of our position. 

“We shall not be friends the less, hir. Byng,” said she. 

“ Friends, Cecil 1 ” 

I took the hand she ofBered, and kept it. For a moment 
I forgot old sorrows and present anxieties in this strange new 
joy. 

Churm had now got his bays into their pace. He turned 
and looked with his large benignancy of expression upon his 
daughter. Then tears came into his eyes. 

“ I have missed you, longed for you, yearned after you, 
sought you, bitterly,” he said. 

“Not more bitterly than I sorrowed when I saw in your 
own hand that you had taken the side of that base man, and 
abandoned me.” 

“ My brave child ! My poor, forlorn girl ! ” 

“Never forlorn after Mr. Byng found me,” said’ CecU. 
And when I looked at her she flushed again. “ He has been 
a brother, — yes, closer than a brother to me. I should have 
died, body and soul, starved and worn out for lack of affection 
and sympathy, unless he had come, sent by God.” 

“ And I, Cecil, — all my better nature would have perished 
utterly in the strange temptations of these weeks, except for 
yoim sweet influence. You have saved me.” 
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“We have much to tell each other, my child,” said Churm. 
“Much. But I orre it to Mr. Byng to describe at once 
how I came to be rmder false colors, imsexed.” 

“ Never unsexed, Cecil ! I could not explain to myself in 
what your society differed from every other. It was in this. 
In the guise of man, you were thorough woman still. I talked 
to you and thought of you, although I was not conscious of it, 
as man does to woman only. I opened my heart to you as one 
does to — a sister, a sweet sister.” 

“Well,” said Dreeme, “I must teU you my little history 
briefly, to justify myself. I cannot make it a merry one. 
Much of it you know ; more perhaps you infer. You can 
understand the struggle in my heart when my father said to 
me, ‘ Marry this man, or I am brought to shame.” How could 
I so desecrate my womanhood? Here was one whom for him- 
seK I disliked and distrusted, and who was so base, having 
failed to gain my love, as to use force — moral force — and 
degrade my father to be the accomplice of his tyranny.” 

Dreeme — for so I must call him — spoke with a passionate 
indignation. I could comprehend the impression these ardent 
moods had made upon Densdeth’s intellect. It was, indeed, 
splendid tragedy to hear him speak, — splendid, if the tragedy 
had not been all too real, and yet imfinished. 

“Dislike and distrust, repugnance against him for his plot, 
— had you no other feeling toward Densdeth ? ” Churm asked. 

“ These and the instinctive recoil of a pure being from a 
foul being. Only these at first. Then came the insurrection 
of all my woman’s heart against his corruption of my father’s 
nature and compulsion of me through him. Mr. Densdeth 
treated me with personal respect. He left the ugly work to 
my father, his slave. Ah, my poor father ! ” 

“ And your sister, — what part did she take ? ” 

“ My sister ! ” said Cecil Dreeme, with burning cheeks, and 
as she spoke her hand grasped mine convulsively. “ My sister 
kept aloof. She offered me no sympathy. She repelled my 
confidence, as she had long done. I had no friend to whom 
I could say, ‘ Save me from him who should lovm me dearest, 
who should brave whatever pang there is in public shame, 
rather than degrade his daughter to such ignominy.’ Ah me I 
that Heaven should have so heaped misery upon me ! And the 
worst to come ! — the w'orst — the worst to come ! ” 

“ And I -^vas across seas ! ” said Churm, bitterly. 
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“ I had said to my father at the beginning, ‘ If Mr. Chuxm 
were here, you would not dare sacrifice me.’ ‘Mr. Churm,’ 
he replied, ‘would have no sjonpathy for this fi-eak of reject- 
ing a man so distinguished and unexceptionable as Mr. Dens- 
deth.’ And, indeed, there came presently a letter from you to 
that effect. It was you, — style, hand, everything, even to the 
most delicate characteristic expressions. How could I suspect 
mj’- OAvn father of so base a forgery? Then came another, 
sterner ; and then another, in which you disowned and cast 
me off finally, unless I should consent. That crushed my 
heart. That almost broke down my power of resistance.” 

“ hly poor child ! my dear child ! ” Churm almost moaned ; 
“ and I was not here to help ! ” 

“ I might have jdekled for pure forlornness and despair,” 
Dreeme went on, “ when there was suddenly revealed to me, 
by a flash of insight, a crime, a treason, and a sin, which 
changed my repugnance for that guilty man, now dead, into 
utter abhorrence and loathing. Do not ask me what ! ” 

We needed not to ask. AH divined. And now, in the pres- 
ence of these two who had warned me, their neglected cautions 
rushed back upon my mind. All were silent a moment, while 
Churm’s bays bowled us merrily over the frost-stiffened road, 
— merrily, as if we were driving from a rural wedding to the 
city festival in its honor. 

“When this sad sin and shame flashed upon me,” said 
Dreeme, “I did not Avait one moment to let the edge of my 
horror dull. I sent for Densdeth. Was that unwomanly, my 
father ? ” 

“ UnAA’omanly, my child ! It AA'as heroic ! ” 

“ I sent for him. I faced him there under my father’s roof, 
Avhich he had so dishonored. For that moment my fear of him 
was vanished. I said to him but a few words. God’s angel in 
my breast spoke for me.” 

God’s angel Ains speaking now in Dreeme’s words. With the 
remembrance of that terrible interview, — that battle of purity 
against foulness, — his low deep voice rang like a prophet’s, 
that curses for God. 

“ But the man Avas not touched,” continued the same solemn 
voice. “Strange power of sin to deaden the soul! He was 
not touched. No shudder at his sacrilege I- No great heart- 
breaking pang of self-loathing ! He answered my giant agony 
with compliments. ‘A AAmnderful actress,’ he said, ‘I was. 
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It was sublime,’ he said, ‘to see me so wrought up. The 
sight of such emotion would be cheaply bought with any 
viUamy ; ’ and he bowed and smiled and played with his 
watch chain.” 

Dreeme’s voice, as he repeated these phrases, had imcon- 
sciously adopted the soft, sneering tone of their speaker. It 
was as if Densdeth were called back, and sitting by our side. 

“Forget that man,- if man he were, Cecil,” I breathed, with 
a shiver. “ Let his harm to ns die with him 1 Let his memory 
be an unopened cof&n in a ruined and abandoned vault ! ” 

“ Ah Robert ! his harm is not yet wholly dead ; nor are 
the souls he poisoned cured. The days of a lifetime cannot 
heap up forgetfulness enough to bmry the thought of him. He 
must lie in our hearts and breed nightshade.” 

“ It was after this interview, I suppose,” said Ohurm, “ that 
the thought of flight eame to you.” 

“The passion — the frenzy — of those terrible moments 
flung me into a fever. I went to my room, fell upon my 
bed, and passed into a half-unconscious state. I was aware 
of my father’s coming in, and muttering to himself : ‘ Illness 
will do her good. This wicked obstinacy must break down, 
— yes, must break down.’ I was aware of my sister looking 
at me from the door, with a pale, hard face, and then turning 
and leaving me to myself. While I lay there in a half-trance, 
with old fancies drifting through my mind, I remembered how 
but yesterday, in passing Chrysalis, I had marked the notice 
of studios to let, and how I had longed that I were some for- 
gotten orphan, living there, and painting for mj bread.” 

“ They never told me, Cecil,” said I, “ that you had been an 
artist.” 

“I had not been, in any ripe sense, an artist. Ho amateur 
can be. I was a diligent observer, a conscientious student, a 
laborious plodder. 1 had not been baptized by sorrow and 
necessity. Power, if I have it, came to me with pangs.” 

“ That is the old story,” said I. “ Genius is quickened, if 
not created, by throes of anguish in the soul.” 

“Such is the history of mg force. Well, as I said, that 
fancy of an artist’s life in Chrysalis came back to me. It 
grew all day, and as my fever heightened, — for they left me 
alone, except that the family physician came in, and said, 

‘ Slight fever, — let her sleep it off I ’ — as the fever heightened, 
and I became light-headed, the fancy developed in my mind. 
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It was a mad scheme. In a sane moment I shonld not have 
ventured it. But all the while something was whispering me, 
‘ Fly this house ; its air is pollution ! ’ Night came. I rose 
cautiously. How well I remember it all I — my tremors at 
every sound, my groping in the dark, my confidence in my 
purpose, my throbs of delirious joy at the hope of escape, — 
how I laughed to myself, when I found I had money enough 
for many months, ^ — -how I dressed myself in a suit of clothes I 
had worn as the lover in a little domestic drama we played at 
home in happier days ! Do not think me unwomanly for this 
disguise.” 

“Unwomanly, my child!” said Churm. “It was the tri- 
umph of womanhood over womanishness ! ” 

“I wrapped myself,” Dreeme continued, “in a cloak, part 
of that forgotten costume ; I stole down the great staircase, 
half timorous, half bold, all desperate. I looked into the par- 
lors. They were brilliantly lighted. In the distant mirror, 
at the rear, I could see the image of my sister, sitting alone, 
and, as I thought, drooping and weary. Ah, how I longed to 
fling myself into her arms, and pray her to weep with me 1 
But I knew that she would turn away lightly and with scorn. 
I shrank hack for fear of detection. You know that draped 
statue in the hall ? ” 

“ I know it,” replied I, remembering what misery of my 
heart it had beheld, in its marble calm. 

“In my fevered imagination it took ghostly life. It seemed 
to become the shadow of myself, and I paused an instant to 
charge it to watch over those who drove me forth, — to be a 
holy monitor in that ill-doing house. It was marble, and they 
could not harm it.” 

“That statue has seemed to me your presence there,” 1 
said, “ and a sorrowful watcher.” 

I could not continue and describe that fatal interview of 
last night. I was silent, and in a moment Cecil Dreeme 
went on. 

“ The rest you mostly know. You know how my rash ven- 
ture succeeded from its very rashness. I won Locksley, The 
poor fellow had had troubles of his own, and I felt that I was 
safe with him, even if he discovered my secret. He gossiped 
to me innocently of my own disappearance, and how they were 
searching for me far and wide ; but never within a stone’s 
throw of my home,” 
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“ It was an inspiration,” said I, “ yonr concealment there, — 
such a plan as only genius denses,” 

“ A mad scheme ! ” Dreeme said musingly. “ I hardly 
deem myself responsible for it. And who can yet say whether 
it was well and wisely done ? ” 

“Well and wisely!” said Churm. “You are saved, and 
the tempter is dead.” 

“ Ah I ” Dreeme sighed, “ what desolate days I passed in 
my prison in Chrysalis 1 I felt like one dead, as the world 
supposed me, — like one murdered, — one walled up in a li-v-ing 
grave ; and I gave myself no thought of ever emerging into 
life again. Why should I love daylight ? What was there for 
me there ? Only treachery. Who ? Only traitors. I had no 
one in the world to trust. I dwelt alone with God.” 

Dreeme paused. The tears stood in those brave, steady 
eyes. How utterly desolate indeed had been the fate of this 
noble soul ! How dark in the chill days of winter ! How 
lonely in his bleak den in Chrysalis I Stern lessons befall the 
strong. 

“Painting my Lear kept me alive, -with a morbid life. It 
was my own tragedy, Eobert. I am the Cordelia. When you 
did not recognize my father and sister on that canvas, I felt 
that myself was .safe from yomr detection.” 

“ How blind I have been ! ” I exclaimed ; “ and now that 
I recall the picture, I perceive those veiled likenesses, and 
wonder at my didlness.” 

“Not veiled from me,” said Churm. “You saw me recog- 
nize them, Byng. Ah, my child ! how bitterer it is to think of 
you there pining away alone, and I under the same rooL sad- 
dening my heart with sorrow for your loss I ” 

“Yes, my father; but how much bitterer for me, who had 
loved and trasted you like a daughter, to believe that you were 
as cruel a traitor as the rest, — that you too would betray me 
in a moment. So I lived there alone, putting my agony into 
my picture. Thera was a strange relief in so punishing, as it 
were, the guilty. And when I had punished them, I forgave 
them. The rancor, if rancor there were, had gone out of me. 

I was ready for kindlier influences. They did not come. I 
could not seek them. I was no longer sustained by the vigor ' 
of my revolt. My days grew inexpressibly dreary. The life 
was wearing. And then I was starving for all that my dear 
friend and preserver, Mr. Byng, has given me, — starving to 
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death, Eobert ; and there I should have died alone but for you. 
I knew you as my old playmate from the first moment.” 

I pressed her hand. “It is a touching liistory,” I said, 
“ but strange to me stUl, — strange as a di-eam.” 




THE FIEST VIOLIN.^ 

Br JESSIE FOTHERGHX. 

[Jessie EoTHEitortE : An English noTelist ; bom at Manchester in 1856 ; 
died at London, July 30, 1891. Financial troubles cut short her education, and 
she began to tTrite at an early age. In 1874 her first novel, “Healey,” was 
published, and was followed in 1876 by “Aldyth.” Neither was very suc- 
cessful, and her nest book, “The First Violin,” was declined by several pub- 
lishers. On its appearance in 1878 in three volumes it was at once successful, 
" reaching its tenth edition in 1895, and is still considered one of the few excel- 
lent musical novels of die century. It was dramatized in 1897, and in 1898 
was played by Mr. Richard Mansfield. Her subsequent novels are: “Proba- 
tion” (1879), “The Wellfields” (1830), “ICith and Kin” (1881), “Made or 
Marred” (1881), “One of Three” (1881), “Peril” (1884), “From Moor 
Isles” (1888), “The Lasses of Leverhouse” (1888), “A March in the Ranks” 
(1890), and “ Oriole’s Daughter ” (1892).] 

It was noon. The probe to “ Tarmhauser ” was over, and 
we, the members of the kapelle, had turned out, and stood in 
a knot around the orchestra entrance to the Elberthal Theater. 

It was a raw Ootoher noontide. The last traces of the 
bygone summer were being swept away by equinoctial gales, 
which wMrled the remaining yellowing leaves from the trees, 
and strewed with them the walks of the deserted Hofgarten ; 
a stormy gray sky promised rain at the earliest opportunity ; 
our Rhine went gliding by like a stream of ruffled lead. 

“Proper theater weather,” observed one of my feUow- 
musicians; “but it doesn’t seem to suit you, Friedhelm. 
What makes you look so dovoi?” 

I slirugged my shoulders. Existence was not at that time 
very pleasant to me ; my life’s hues were somewhat of the 
color of the autumn skies and of the dull river. I scarcely 
knew why I stood with the others now; it was more a me- 
chanical pause before I took my spiritless way home, than 
because I felt any interest in what was going on. 

“ I should say he will be younger by a long way than old 
Kohler,” observed Karl Linders, one of the violoncellists, a 

^ By permission of the Pnblishers, Mncmillan i£ Co., Ltd. 
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young man with an unfailing flow of good nature, good spirits, 
and eagerness to enjoy every pleasure which came in his way, 
which qualities were the objects of my deep wonder and mild 
envy. “ And they say,” he continued, “ that he’s coming to- 
night; so, Friedhelm, my boy, you may look out. Your mas- 
ter’s on the way.” 

“ So ! ” said I, lending but an indifferent attention ; “ what 
is his name?” 

“ That’s his way of gently intimating that he hasn’t got a 
master,” said Karl, jocosely ; but the general answer to my 
question was, “ I don’t know.” 

“ But they say,” said a tall man who wore spectacles and 
sat behind me in the first violins — “ they say that Von Fran- 
cius doesn’t like the appointment. He wanted some one else, 
but Die Direktion managed to beat him. He dislikes the new 
fellow beforehand, whatever he may be.” 

“ So ! Then he ^vill have a roughish time of it 1 ” agreed 
one or two others. 

The “ he ” of whom they spoke was the coming man who 
should take the place of the leader of the first violins — it fol- 
lowed that he would be, at least, an excellent performer — 
possibly a clever man in many other ways, for the post was in 
many ways a good one. Our Kapelle was no mean one — in 
our own estimation, at any rate. Our late first violinist, who 
had recently died, had been on visiting terms with persons 
of the highest respectability, had given lessons to the very 
best families, and might have been seen bowing to young 
ladies and important dowagers almost any day. No wonder 
his successor was speculated about Avith some curiosity. 

“AZZe Wetter!” cried Karl Linders, impatiently — that 
young man was much given to impatience — “what does Von 
Franoius want? He can’t have everything. I suppose this 
new fellow plays a little too well for his taste. He will have 
to give him a solo now and then instead of keeping them aU 
for himself.” 

“ Weisz's nicTit” said another, shrugging his shoulders. 
“I’ve only heard that Von Francius had a row with the 
Direction, and was outvoted.” 

“ What a sweet teinper he will be in at the probe to-mor- 
row ! ” laughed Karl. “Won’t he give it to the Madchen 
right and left ! ” 

“ What time is he coming? ” proceeded one of the oboists. 
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“Don’t know; know nothing about it; perhaps he’ll appear 
in ‘Tannhauser ’ to-night. Look out, Friedhelm ! ” 

“ Here comes little Luischen,” said Karl, with a winning 
smile, straightening his collar, and a general arming-for-con- 
quest expression, as some of the “ladies of the chorus and 
ballet ” appeared from the side door. “ Isn’t she pretty ? ” 
he went on, in an audible aside to me. “ I’ve a crow to pluck 
with, her, too. . Tag, Fraulein ! ” he added, advancing to the 
young lady who had so struck him. 

He was “ struck,” on an average, once a week, every time 
with the most beautiful and charming of her sex. The others, 
with one or two exceptions, also turned. I said good morning 
to Linders, who wished, with a noble generosity, to make me 
a partaker in his cheerful conversation with Fraulein Luise 
of the first soprans, slipped from his grasp, and took my way 
homeward. Fraulein Luischen was no doubt very pretty, and 
in her way a companionable person. Unfortunately I never 
could appreciate that way. With every wish to accommodate 
myself to the only society with which fortune supplied me, it 
was but ill that I succeeded. 

I, Friedhelm Helfen, was at that time a lonely, soured mis- 
anthrope of two and twenty. Let the announcement sound 
as absurd as it may, it is simply and absolutely true. I was 
literally alone in the world. My last relative had died and 
left me entirely without any one who could have even a theo- 
retical reason for taking any interest in me. Gradually, dur- 
ing the last few months, I had fallen into evil places of thought 
and imagination. There had been a time before, as there has 
been a time since — as it is with me now — when I worshiped 
my art with all my strength as the most beautiful thing on 
earth ; the art of arts — the most beautiful and perfect de- 
velopment of beauty which mankind has yet succeeded in 
attaining to, and when the very fact of its being so and of my 
being gifted with some poor power of expressing and inter- 
preting that beauty was enough for me — gave me a place in 
the world with which I was satisfied, and made life under- 
standable to me. At that time this lielief — my natural and 
normal state — was clouded over ; between me and the goddess 
of my idolatry had fallen a veil ; I wasted my brain tissue in 
trying to philosophize — cracked my head, and almost my 
reason, over the endless, unanswerable question Gui dono ? that 
question which may so easily become the destruction of the 
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fool ttIio once aUo'WB himself to be draTm into dallying with 
it. Cui hono? is a mental Delilah who tvtU shear the locks of 
the most arrogant Samson. And into the arms and to the 
tender mercies of this Delilah I had given myself. I was in a 
fair way of being lost forever in her snares, which she sets for 
the feet of men. To w'hat use all tliis toil ? To what use — 
music? After, by dint of hard twisting my thoughts and 
coping desperately with problems that I did not understand, 
having managed to extract a conviction that there was use in 
music, — a use to beautify, gladden, and elevate, — I began to 
ask myself further, “ What is it to me whether mankind is ele- 
vated or not? made better or worse? higher or lower? ” 

Only one who has asked himself that question, as I did, in 
bitter earnest, and fairly faced the answer, can know the hor- 
ror, the blackness, the emptiness, of the abyss into which it 
gives one a glimpse. Blackness of darkness — no standpoint, 
no vantage ground — it is a horror of horrors; it haimted me 
then day and night, and constituted itself not only my com- 
panion but my tyrant. 

I was in bad health, too. At night, when the joyless day 
was over, the work done, the play pla5'ed out, the smell of the 
footlights and gas and the dust of the stage dispersed, a deadly 
weariness used to overcome me; an utter, tired, miserable 
apathy ; and alone, surroimded by loneliness, I let my morbid 
thoughts carry me whither they would. It had gone so far 
that I had even begun to say to myself lately : — 

“Friedhelm Helfen, you are not wanted. On the other 
side this life is a nothingness so large that you will be as noth- 
ing in it. Launch yourself into it. The story that suicide 
is wrong and immoral is, like other things, to be taken with 
reservation. There is no absolute right and wrong. Suicide 
is sometimes the highest form of right and reason.” 

This mood was strong upon me on that particular day, and 
as I paced along the Schadowstrasse toward the Wehrhahn, 
where my lodging was, the very stones seemed to cry out, 
“ The world is weary, and you are not wanted in it.” 

A heavy, cold, beating rain began to fall. I entered the 
room which served me as living and sleeping room. From 
habit I ate and drank at the same restauration as that fre- 
quented by my confreres of the orchestra. I leaned my elbows 
upon the table, and listened drearily to the beat of the rain 
upon the pane. Scattered sheets of music containing, some 
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great, others little thoughts, lay around me. Lately it seemed 
as if the flavor Avas gone from tliem. The other night 
Beethoven himself had failed to move me, and I accepted it 
ns a sign that nil -was over with me. In an hour it would be 
time to go out and seek dinner, if I made up my mind to have 
any dinner. Tlien there would be the afternoon — the dreary, 
wet afternoon, the tramp through the soaking streets, with 
the lamplight shining into the pools of water, to the theater; 
the lights, the pcoide, the weary round of painted ballet girls, 
and accustomed voices and faces of audience and performers. 
The same number of bars to pla}’-, the same to leave unplajmd ; 
the whole dreary story, gone through so often before, to be 
gone through so often again. 

Tho restnnration did not see me that day ; I remained in 
the house. There was to ho a great concert in the course of 
a week or tAvo j tho “ Tower of Babel was to be given at it. 

I had tho music. I practiced my part, and I remember being 
a little touched with tho exquisite loveliness of one of the 
choruses, that sung by the “ Children of Japhet ” as they 
wander sadly away wth their punishment upon them into the 
Waldcinsamkeit (that lovely and untranslatable word) one of 
tho purest and most pathetic melodies ever composed. 

It was dark that afternoon. I had not stirred from my 
hole since coming in from the probe — had neither eaten nor 
di'ank, and was in full possession of the uninterrupted solitude 
coveted by busy men. Once I thought that it would have 
been pleasant if some one had known and cared for me well 
enough to run upstairs, pxit liis head into the room, and talk to 
me about his affairs. 

To the sound of gustily blowing wind and rain beating on 
the pane, the afternoon hours dragged slowly hy, and the 
world went on outside and around me imtil about five o’clock. 
Then there came a Itnock at my door, an occurrence so un- 
precedented that I sat and stared at the said door instead of 
speaking, as if Edgar Poe’s raven had put in a sudden appear- 
ance and begun to croak its “ Ifevexmore " at me. 

The door was opened. A dreadful, dirty-looking young 
woman, a servant of the house, stood in the doorway. 

“ What do you want ? ” I inquired. 

A gentleman wished to speak to me. 

“ Bring him in, then,” said I, somewhat testily. 

She turned and requested some one to come forward. 
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There entered a tali and stately man, with one of those rare 
faces, beautiful in feature, bright in expression, which one 
meets sometimes, and, having once seen, never forgets. He 
carried what I took at first for a bundle done up in dark green 
plaid, but as I stood up and looked at him I perceived that the 
plaid was wrapped round a child. Lost in astonishment, I gazed 
at him in silence. 

“ I beg you will excuse my intruding upon you thus,” said 
he, bowing, and I involuntarily returned his bow, wondering 
more and more what he could be. His accent was none of the 
Elberthal one : it was fine, refined, polished. 

“ How can I serve you? ” I asked, impressed by his voice, 
manner, and appearance ; agreeably impressed, A little master- 
ful he looked — a little imperious, but not unapproachable, with 
nothing ungenial in his pride. 

“ You could serve me very much by giving me one or two 
pieces of information. In the first place let me introduce my- 
seli ; yon, I think, are Herr Helfen? ” I bowed. “ My name 
is Eugen Courvoisier. I am the new member of your stadtisches 
orchester" 

“ Oh, was! ” said I, within myself. “ That is our new first 
violin ! ” 

“ And this is my son,” he added, looking down at the plaid 
bundle, which he held, very carefully and tenderly. “ If you 
will tell me at what time the opera begins, what it is to-night, 
and finally, if there is a room to be had, perhaps in this house, 
even for one night, I must find a nest for this Yogelein as 
soon as I possibly can.” 

“ I believe the opera begins at seven,” said I, still gazing at 
him in astonishment, with open mouth and incredulous eyes. 
Our orchestra contained, among its sufficiently varied speci- 
mens of nationality and appearance, nothing in the very least 
like this man, beside whom I felt myself blundering, clumsy, 
and unpolished. It was not mere natural grace of manner. 
He had that, but it had been cultivated somewhere, and culti- 
vated highly. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“At seven — yes. It is ‘Taimhauser’ to-night. And the 
rooms — I believe they have rooms in the house.” 

“ Ah, then I will inquire about it,” said he, with an exceed- 
ingly open and delightful smile. “ I thank you for telling me. 
Adieu, msin Herr.” 
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“Is he asleep?” I asked abruptly, and pointing to the 
bundle. 

“Yesj armes Kerhhen! Just now he is,” said the young man. 

He was quite young, I saw. In the half-light I supposed 
him even younger than he really was. He looked down at the 
bundle again and smiled. 

“ I should like to see him,” said I, politely and gracefully, 
seized by an impulse of which I felt ashamed, but which I yet 
could not resist. 

With that I stepped forward and came to examine the 
bundle. He moved the plaid a little aside and showed me a 
cliild — a very young, small, helpless child, with closed eyes, 
immensely long, black, curving lashes, and fine, delicate black 
brows. The small face was flushed, but even in sleep this 
child looked melancholy. Yet he was a lovely child — most 
beautiful and most pathetic to see. 

I looked at the small face in silence, and a great desire 
came upon me to look at it oftener — to see it again *, then up 
at that of the father. How unlike the two faces ! Now that I 
fairly looked at the man, I found that he was different from 
what I had thought : older, sparer, 'with more sharply cut fea- 
tures. I could not tell what the child’s ej^es might be — those 
of the father were piercing as an eagle’s ; clear, open, strange. 
There was sorrow in the face, I saw, as I looked so earnestly 
into it ; and it was worn as if with a keen inner life. This 
glance was one of those which penetrate deep, not the glance 
of a moment, but a revelation for life. 

“ He is very beautiful,” said I. 

“iVicXf wahr?" said the other, softly. 

“ Look here,” I added, going to a sofa which was strewn 
with papers, books, and other paraphernalia ; “couldn’t we put 
him here, and then go and see about the rooms ? Such a young, 
tender child must not be carried about the passages, and the 
house is full of draughts.” 

I do not know what had so suddenly supplied me with this 
wisdom as to what was good for a “ young, tender child,” nor 
can I account for the sudden deep interest which possessed me. 

I dashed the things off the sofa, beat the dust from it, desired 
him to wait one moment while I rushed to my bed to ravish it 
of its pillow. Then, with the sight of the bed (I was buying 
my experience), I knew that that, and not the sofa, was the 
place for the child, and said so. 
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“ Put him here, do put him here ! I besought earnestly. 
•‘He -will sleep for a time here, won't he? ” 

“ You are verj- good," said m3' visitor, hesitating a moment. 

“Put him there! ” said I, flashed -with excitement, and with 
the hitherto unknown joy of being able to offer hospitality. 

Courvoisier looked meditatively at me for a short time, then 
laid the child upon the bed, and arranged the plaid aroimd it as 
skillfully and as quickl}' as a woman would have done it. 

“ How clever he must be I ” I thought, looking at him with 
awe, and %vith little less awe contemplating the motionless 
child. 

“Wouldn’t yon. like something to put over him ? ” I asked, 
looking exciteiy about. “I have an overcoat. I’ll lend it 
you.” And I was rushing off to fetch it, but he laughingl}' 
laid his hand upon my arm. 

“Let him alone,” said he ; “he’s all right.” 

“ He won’t fall off, will he ? ” I asked anxiously. 

“ No ; don’t be alarmed. Now, if you will be so good, we 
•will see about the rooms.” 

“Dare yon leave him?” I asked, stiU ^rith anxiety, and 
looking back as we went toward the door. 

“ I dare because I must,” replied he. 

He closed the door, and we went downstairs to seek the 
persons in authority. Courvoisier related his business and 
condition, and asked to see rooms. The woman hesitated 
when she heard there was a child. 

“ The child will never trouble you, madame,” said he, quietly, 
but rather as if the patience of his look were forced. 

“ No, never ! ” I added fervently. “ I will, answer for that, 
Frau Schmidt.” 

A quick glance, half gratitude, half amusement, shot from 
his eyes as the woman went on to say that she only took 
gentlemen lodgers, and could not do with ladies, children, and 
nursemaids. They wanted so much attending to, and she did 
not profess to open her house to them. 

“You wik not he troubled witb either lady or nursemaid,” 
said he. “ I lake charge of the child myself. You ■will not 
know that he is .5^ ^he house.” 

„ yoiir wtfe ” sFe began, 

renTIpfT myself and my little boy,” he 

— but ever, as it seemed to me, "with re- 
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“ So 1 ” said tlie -woman, treating him to a long, curious, 
unsparing look of wonder and inquiry, which, made me feel 
liot all over. He returned the glance quietly and rmsmilingly. 
After a pause she said : — 

“ Well, I suppose I must see about it, but it will be the 
first child I ever took into the house, in that way, and only 
as a favor to Herr Helfen.” 

I was greatly astonished, not having known before that I 
stood in such high esteem. Conrvoisier threw me a smiling 
glance as Ave followed the woman up the stairs, up to the top 
of the house, where I lived. Throwing open a door, she said 
these were two rooms wliich must go together. Oourvoisier 
shook his head. 

“I do not want two rooms,” said he, “or rather, I don’t 
tliink I can afford them. What do you charge ?” 

She told him. 

“If it were so much,” said he, naming a smaller sum, “I 
could do it.” 

“Me/*’ said the woman, curtly, “for that I can’t do it. 
Um G-otteswilhn! One must live.” 

She paused, reflecting, and I watched anxiously. She was 
going to refuse. My heart sank. Rapidly reviewing my oAvn 
circumstances and finances, and making a hasty calculation in 
my mind, I said ; — 

“ Why can’t we arrange it ? Here is a hig room and a little 
room. Make the little room into a hedroom, and use the hig 
room for a sitting room. I AvilJ. join at it, and so. it will come 
within the price you Avish to pay.’' 

The Avoman’s face cleared a little. She had listened with 
a clouded expression and her head on one side. Now she 
straightened herself, di-ew herself up, smoothed down her 
apron, and said : — 

“Yes, that lets itself be heard. If Herr Helfen agreed to 
that, she wmuld like it.” 

“ Oh, hut I can’t think of putting you to the extra expense,” 
said Conrvoisier. 

“I should like it,” said I. “I have often -wished I had a 
little more room, but, like you, I couldn’t afford the whole 
expense. "W^e can have a piano, and the child can play there. 
Don’t you see ? ” I added with great earnestness, and touching 
his arm. “ It is a large, airy room ; he can run about there, 
and make as much noise as he likes.” 
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He still seemed to hesitate. 

“I can afford it,” said I. “IVe no one but myself, un- 
luckily. If you don’t object to my company, let us try it.' 
We shall be neighbors in the orchestra.” 

“So!” 

“Why not at home, too? I think it an excellent plan. 
Let us decide it so.” 

I was very urgent about it. An hour ago I could not have 
conceived anything which could make me so urgent and set 
my heart heating so. 

“If I did not think it would inconvenience you,” he began. 

“Then it is settled,” said I. “Now let us go and see 
what kind of furniture there is in that big room.” 

Without allowing him to utter any further objection, I 
dragged him to the large room, and we surveyed it. The 
woman, who, for some unaccountable reason, appeared to have 
recovered her good temper in a marvelous manner, said quite 
cheerfully that she would send the maid to make the smaller 
room ready as a bedroom for two. “One of us won’t take 
much room,” said Courvoisier, with a laugh, to which she 
assented with a smUe, and then left us. The big room was 
long, low, and rather dark. Beams were across the ceiling, 
and two not very large windows looked upon the street below, 
across to two smaller windows of another lodging house, a 
little to the left of which was the Tonhalle. The floor was 
carpetless, but clean ; there was a big square table, and some 
chairs. 

“There,” said I, drawing Courvoisier to the window, and 
pointing across ; “ there is one scene of your future exertions, 
the Stadtische Tonhalle.” 

“ Sol ” said he, turning away again from the window — it 
was as dark as ever outside — and looking rotmd the room 
again. “This ’S a duU-looking place,” he added, gazing 
around it. 

“We’!! soon make it different,” said I, rubbing my hands 
and gazing around the room with avidity. “I have long 
wished to be able to inhabit thig room. "We must make it 
more cheerful, though, before the child comes to it. We’ll 
have the stove lighted, and we’ll knock up some shelves, and 
we’ll have a piano in, and the sofa from my room, nicTit waJir ? 
Oh, Wll make a place of it, I can tell you ! ” 

He looked at me as if struck with my enthusiasm, and I 
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bustled about. We set to work to make the room habitable. 
He was out for a short time at the station and returned with 
the luggage which he had left there. While he was away I 
stole into my room and took a good look at my new treasure ; 
he still slept peacefully and calmly on. We were deep in 
impromptu carpentering and contrivances for use and comfort, 
when it occurred to me to look at my watch. 

“Five minutes to seven I” I almost yelled, dashing wildly 
into my room to wash my hands and get my violin. Cour- 
voisier followed me. The chUd was awake. I felt a horrible 
sense of guilt as I saw it looking at me with great, soft, solemn 
brown eyes, not in the least those of its father ; but it did not 
move. I said apologetically that I feared I had awakened it. 

“ Oh, no ! He’s been awake for some time,” said Courvoi- 
sier. The child saw him, and stretched out its arms toward 
him. 

“ jNit ! junger Taugeniclits ! ” he said, taking it up and kiss- 
ing it. “ Thou must stay here till I come back. Wilt be 
happy till I come?” 

The answer made by the mournful-looldng child was a sin- 
gular one. It put both tiny arms around the big man’s neck, 
laid its face for a moment against his, and loosed him again. 
Neither word nor sound did it emit during the process. A 
feeling altogether new and astonishing overcame me. I turned 
hastily away, and as I picked up my violin case, was amazed 
to find my eyes dim. My visitors were something unprece- 
dented to me. 

“ You are not compelled to go to the theater to-night, you 
know, unless you like,” I suggested, as we went downstairs. 

“ Thanks ; it is as well to begin at once.” 

On the lowest lauding we met Frau Schmidt. 

“ Where are you going, meine Serren ? ” she demanded. 

“ To work, madarae,” he replied, lifting his cap with a 
courtesy which seemed to disarm her. 

“ But the child ? ” she demanded. 

“Do not trouble yourself about him.” 

“ Is he asleep ? ” 

“ Not just now. He is all right though.” 

She gave us a look which meant volumes. I pulled Cour- 
voisier out. 

“ Come along, dol ” cried I. “ She will keep you there for 
half an hour, and it is time now.” 
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We rnsliecl along the streets too rapidly to have time or 
breath to speak, and it was five minutes after the time when 
we scrambled iuto the orchestra, and found that the overttire 
was already begun. 

Though there is certainly not much time for observing one’s 
fellows when one is helping in the overture to “ Tannhauser,” 
yet I saw the many curious and astonished glances which were 
cast toward our new member, glances of which he took no 
notice, simply because he apparently did not see them. He 
had the finest absence of seK-consciousness that I ever saw. 

The first act of the opera was over, and it fell to my share 
to make Courvoisier known to his feUow-musicians. I intro- 
duced him to the director, who was not Von Francius nor any 
friend of his. Then we retired to one of the small rooms on 
one side of the orchestra. 

Sundewetter!” said one of the men, shivering. “Have 
yon traveled far to-day ? ” he inquired of Courvoisier, by way 
of opening the conversation. 

“ From Koln, only.” 

“ Live there ? ’’ 

“Ho.” 

The man continued his catechism, but in another direction. 
“ Are you a friend of Helfen’s? ” 

“ I rather think Helfen has been a friend to me,” said Cour- 
voisier, smiling. 

“ Have you found lodgings already? ” 

“Tes.” 

“ So I ” said his interlocutor, rather puzzled with the new 
arrival. I remember the scene well. Half a dozen of the men 
were standing in one comer of the room, smoking, drinking 
beer, and laughing over some not very brilliant joke ; we three 
were a little apart. Courvoisier, stately and imposing-looking, 
and with that fine manner of his, politely answering his inter- 
rogator, a small, sharp-featnred man, who looked up to him and 
rattled complacently away, while I sat upon the table among 
the fiddle cases and beer glasses, my foot on a chair, my chin 
in my hand, feeling my cheeks glow, and a strange sense of 
dizziness and weakness all over me; a lightness in my head 
which I coaid riot anderstand. It had quite escai)ed me that 
had neither eaten nor drunk since my breakfast at eight 
o cloclr, on a cup of coffee and dry Brodchen, and it was now 
twelve hours later. 
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Tlic pause was not a long one, and we returned to our 
places. But “ Tannliuuser” is not a short opera. As time 
wont on my scnsalions of illness and faintness increased. 
During the socond pause I remained in my place. Courvoi- 
sior presently came and sat beside me. 

“ I'm afraid 3-011 feel ill," .said he. 

I denied it. But though I struggled on to the end, yet at 
last a doadl.v faintness overcame me. As the curtfdn went 
down amid the applause, cver3-thiiig reeled around me. I 
hoard the bustle of the others — of the audience going away. 
I nwsolf could not move. 

“ IHi.s tst di'nn mit ihm?" I heard Courvoisier sa3- as he 
stooped over me. 

“Is that Fncdhclm Hclfeii?" asked Karl Linders, seeking 
me. Potz llitz! he looks like a corpse ! lie's been at liis old 
tricks again, starving himself. I expect he has touched noth- 
ing the whole daj-." 

“Lei’s get him out and give liim some brand}'," said Cour- 
voisicr. “ Lend him un arm, and I’ll give him one on this skis.’’ 

Together thc}' hauled me down to the retiring room. 

“i?f lie wants a schnapps, or something of the kind,” said 
Karl, Avho seemed to think the whole affair an excellent joke. 
“Look here, alter I\^arr!’‘' he added, “3'ou’ve been going with- 
out anything to eat, nicht?" 

“ I believe I liave,” I assented feebly. “ But I’m all right ; 
I’ll go home.” 

llejecting Karl’s pressing entreaties to join him at supper 
at liis favorite Wirthschaft, we went home, purchasing our 
supjier on the wa}*. Courvoisier’s first step was toward the 
place where he had left the cliild. He was gone. 

“ Versc7itviaidc7i! ” cried he, striding off to the sleeping room, 
whither I followed him. The little lad had been imdressed and 
put to bed in a small crib, and was sleeping serenely. 

“That’s Frau Schmidt, who can’t do ^vith children and 
nursemaids,” said I, laughing. 

“ It’s very kind of her,” said he, as he touched the child’s 
cheek slightl}' with his little finger, and then, without another 
word, returned to the other room, and we sat down to our long- 
dela3'ed supper. 

“ Wliat on eartb made 3'ou spend more than twelve hours 
without food? ’’ he asked me, la3dng do^vn his knife and fork, 
and looking at me. 
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“ rU tell you Bometime, perhaps, not nov.',” said I, £or there 
had begun to dawTi upon ray mind, like a sun ray, the idea that 
life held an interest for me — tvi'o interests — a friend and a 
child. To a miserable, lonely wretch like me, the idea was 
divine. 


ON PAETING WITH HIS BOOKS, 
Bt WILLBVM boscoe. 

[175.V1831.] 

As one who, destined from his friends to part^ 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again, ercwhilc, 

To share their converse and enjoy their smile. 
And tempers, as he may, affliction’s dart, — 
Thus, loved associates 1 chiefs of elder art ! 
Teachers of wisdom ! who could once beguUo 
Sly tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you — nor with fainting heart 
Ror, pass a few short years, or days, or hours. 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 

' 3Iind shaU with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
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Tcm Vij a on T.^iricrcd Lin- Tov ih.nt fTtv, ihf C. ^^23. 

ecWitfer. 75.72^5. i'cv. tiU&nt cri tir&r^htr.ritd tne- 

roa Urt 1 11. i3J0. ' ttiV/, C, 7775. 


YOUNG, ARTHUn. A T<^r fn iTt- 
Ur'?. 

YctiTjs Captive. The. C'>cn!^r. 3 

YOUNG. COWARD. Cta Ltfe. Pcath. 
and rnr:ort 8 .:it 3 r. 

Rsry O’ 1/cre eo-uri^d, ‘ 


S. 43i0. ' ZAKOVTirX, ISRAEL ChuUcg the 

cic-.i'T. 10 . ■t':i?. . Gtiioirs. 03 !» 

On Ltfe. Pcat.'i, » ZckU cr^* vp ier.t<l-r.C'sm 37 


Yot;n^ 1XJ ihe davutl th£ ffrefr. 


S. 2707- • ZetirAU. . ^trc. 

12.53^7. j ZOLA, UMIIJ:. Kanitna CG^r-:ic> 

: f rcn'^fal. 1 

d. 1723. ^ Tie Natnralist fichocl cf HcUcn in 


Yc'^ nor jfUfvenly. 2. M7. * France. Intro, to VoL tdL 

Ton I41ZC t/yumJf at yea i^\ed yea Znlillcha- Jami- 5. 

yr^r/. 17. filS5. . 
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ABBfi FLKBP.T : sto FI.BtJr.Y. 

ABBEY, KDWIN A.! xvl. 7C00. 

ABHEARD, PIERRE; v. 2I3(!; Jlax MCUcr 
on, lit. 14-lS. 

ABOLITION: SCO SLAVERY 

ABU.MIAM: 111.1103. 

ACADEMY OF FRANCE : electoral mctlioils 
In Aracro’a time, xl. filll iq. 

ACHILLES: tnecllcff with of Tror» I. 

2^5, with f. S41: hlfth pr^lctw by 

the Ffttes, 11. 022. 

ACTIUM. ILVTTI.E OF: 11.000-4. 

AOTOHS AKU THE STAGE; (eco fllso 
THESPIS, fcml “BIr Hojjer CovoH© 3 ' at the 
riay,’* Tin. fl701), eupewnnuntod actors, II. 
CC2 eq.; In early Greece, IL tC2; perfonninff 
doge, T. 22213 ; In Shakespme^e time, vi, 256S 
f(].; Monteequioa on, vll. S197-8; theaters 
dosed by the Puritans, tI. 25G9; Impcraonfl' 
tlon of Socrates, U. C33, C90; “W'alpolo on the 
degeneracy of, t*. flOOS; Ixjsstng on dramatic 
Tcpresontatlon offlalTcrlng, lx. 4171,4176,4178; 
Johnson on contemporarj* plays, lx. 4223; the 
Homan drama Injured by gladiatorial ahowa, 
lx, 417G; tVllhclm Melsier’a Illusions regard 


*1. iv. ui , jiuiuv wii 

dramatic Tcrlslrnflitudo, xl.GJliM ; faults of the 
Italians, xil. WIS sq.: Italy the birthplace of 
comedy, xll. C417 ; Spanish dramatic talent, 
ill. 5423 ; the English pantomime, xlr. 6511. 
ADAM: 111.1103. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH: his acquaintance with 
football, xllL COOO-10; a London street named 
for, xlT. 6502 ; dislike of neologlstn, xlr. 6517 
(see also General Index). 

AUlUAN: see HADRIAN. 

ADULTERATION AND BUBSTITUTION; 
of beer, uncommon In medhcral England, It. 
1C39; In balm, Iv. 1803; debasement of un- 
stamped currency, lx. 4853. 

-ENEAS; see MyTHOLOGY, 
jENEID: see VIRGIL. 

iESOlUNES: anecdote of, 1. 803 ; attached by 
Demosthenes, il. 782. 

.ESOP : anecdote of, x, 4795. 

AFGHANS, the (see also “Tho Afghan 3For,’* 
XX. 9687) : as fighters, xvill. 8306 sq, 
AGE81LAU8: anecdote of, i. 808; lameness 
of, Tl. 2620. 

AGINCOURT, Battle of: iy. 1011 ; date of, xti. 
7487. 

AGNOSTICISM (see also MATERIALISM, 
SKEPTICISM) : as rolced by Huxley, xvW. 

&i9S-8501. . 

AGRIOULTITBE (seo also CORVIlB, HORTI- 
CULTURE, IRRIGATION, and “The Nat- 
ural History of Sclbomo ’» x. 4531) : dlgnUy 
of, I, 67-9: in medlroval England, Iv. 7645, v*. 
2436 sq.; in Moro’a Utopia, tI. STWf 1H62, 2754; 
jjj Brain In 17th century, viU. 8785; Bacon on, 
2026, Adana Smith on, ix. 4342-3 ; warfare 


disastrous to, Ir. 1019 ; Solon’s laws concern- 
ing, It. 572 ; left to slaves in Bparta, I. 428 ; de- 
cay In Italy under Spanish rale, vl. 24G5, 
growth In England under Roman, 2553 ; medl- 
ffival tillers of the floU, Iv. 1626 ; n fitarvlng oc- 
cupation In 17th-century Franco, x. 4796 sq.; 
mainstay of colonial South Carolina, xi. 4905 ; 
dccliito during Rouie's last days a cause of 
pauperizing the pcojdo, x. 4777 ; Moors 
lm.Hb.anilmcnj vid. 37c5. 

AINOEU, ALb'UUD: his edition of Lamb’a 
works, xii. 5597. 

.\LAD1>IN, The American, xix. 6900. 
ALCHEMY : vll. 3311-12 ; Elixir of Life, gee 
**Dr, Heidegger’s Expcrlnicnt,” xvil, 7932. 
ALCIBIADEs ; Frederick IL compared to, Iv. 
1651; foppishness of, xlv. 6854 (seo also 
Index I.). 

ALCINOUS : SCO T^ITTHOLOGY. 

ALCorr, A. BRONSON: on libraries, xvl. 
7484. 

ALDEN^ JOHN: seo “Betty Aldon and her 
Companions,” x, 4557, and “PriBcUla,” xx. 
9567. 

ALEXANDER : anecdotes of, 1. 20-80, SOS-9, 
Yh 2047, 2613, 2T8S ; Demosthenes on, 11. 784-9 j 
compared to Cromwell, 11. 776 ; Qrote on, il. 776; 
Droysen on, 11,776; Juvenal on, ill. 1126; Gauls 
ronulsed by, 11, 760 (seo also General Index). 
ALEXIUS: aided by Crusaders lo recover the 
B>'mr>tlno throne, Iv. 1601 eq. 

ALFIERI, VITIDRIO : exaggerations of bis 
stylo, xti. 5419-21, Its rcsomblanco to the 
French, xll. 5121 ; as a lyricist, xll. 5122 (see 
also General Index). 

Allen, captain ETHAN : see “ The Green 
Mountain Boys,” xv. C9G5. 

ALPS, the (SCO also “Climbing the 'W’elsshorn,” 
xYl. 760^: treo-felUnp In, xvill. 8663-3. 

ALTE VESTE, BATT’LE OP: vll. 8024-6. 
ALVA, DUKE of: on Charles V.'a military 

genius, vl. 2668. 

ASiERICA (see also COLONIES, INDIANS, 
UNITED BTATE8) : discovery of, by 
Columbus, V, 2000 sq., by Norsemen, x. 4S0S 
eq. ; Bancroft on the colonization of, xx. 9729, 
on the state of Its colonies, political and social, 
xl. 4903 Bq. ; Its hostility to monarchy ana 
prolac>% Ix. 4291 ; colonial newspapers of, xr. 
6887 ; Burko on Britain’s true policy toward, 
XV. 6919 Bq,, on the love of liberty in, xv. 6920- 
6 ; its loss to England felt keenly by Bteven- 
Bon, xlll. 610^ Hume on, xl. 4902-8. 

America, central: revolutions in, xvi. 

7601-7. _ 

AMERICA, SOUTH ; see PERU. 

AMIENS : peace of, xtv. 6S4I. 

AMPHIOTYONIC COUNCIL : see GOVERN- 
ING BODIES, 

AMUSEMENTS : see ACTORS, DOLLS AND 


T()TS, GAMES, GLADIATORIAL SHOWS. 
ANARCHY:' seal 


of. 


) LA'W AND ORDER, absence 
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ANAXAGORAS: nnecdotcs of, tI. 2«7, 2«S, 
2733. 

ANGEVIKS, the (fice also PLANTAGENETS) : 
Norman animosity to, ill 1435, John of Edr-- 
land the it'orst and ablest of, \i 25&1, 255&, 
2553 ; evil traits of, vl 2554-5 , conflict Trlth tho 
arms of France, rl 2555 ; unwritten lavr too 
^fiak to hold, vl 25C6 ; Matilda of Eni'laDd 
married to Dakc Geoffrey, lil. 1431; Eleanor 
of Poitou, ill 1454 

ANIMAJ^, THE LOWEP. (see also BIRDS. 
DOG«, THE HORSE, MONKETS): Daririn 
on man’s co-descont ^vlth, xlii. 5C132, 5934, 5935, 
on Ills difference from, xiiL 593G, on social In- 
stincts among, jciil. 5935, on eerual attraction 
and selection araonff, xill. 6033-41, on dis- 
tinctions hettreen the sexes, xill. 5039-41; 
the sense of beauty’ In, xlli. ^9, 5941-2; 
the bartering instinct lacking in, lx. 4347: 
the law of compensation In their physical 
construction, xv. 7107; the duty of kindness 
to, xviil. S470-2: interacpcndcnce among, x. 
4539, between plants and, xvill. 8492; Mon- 
taigne on intelligence in, r. 2222 sq ; ant®, rri 
7534, flies, Homer on, IL 953; Luther on, v. 
2325, see aUo “Encondum on Flies,** Ik 953. 
ANNE, QUEEN: \isit to the Forest of Wol- 
iner, x- 4535. 

ANTHOLOGIES, The Use and Value of. Gar- 
nett, Intro. Vol k 

ANTHROPOLOGY (see also HEREDITY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, SOCIETY, Darwin's *‘De- 
ficent cl bian,** -xm anA 

“Invest gation of Life," xviii. 64‘^9): Soion'a 
estimate of the duration of human life, Su 
623 ; influence of mm I on bodily structure, 
xiik 5943 ; man’s imitative instinct, Bagehot on, 
zix, S903 sq. ; man as viewed hj science, xvk 
7043; Holmes on the phisleal c’laraclenstlcs 
of genius, XIV. 6340 1 ; matngge regulated by 
natural laws, xx. d3«»0-7. 

ANTIOCH (ssealso ‘*Tho Chariot-Race at 
Antiocli," xix. 9305): s ege of. iv. 145S sq. 
ANTIPATER . ii, 764, 761, 774, 780. 

ANTONY, 6LARK. foppiahutss of, xlv. 6354 
(see also General Index). 

APELLES ' ik 552, 77S. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS : his epic, k 230. 
APPIU3 CLAUDIUS: znlgratioa to Rume, x, 
4910; and Virginia, k 400 sq 
APPRE.VTICESHIP : in England, vii. 329L 
AQUEDUCTS, see WATER SUPPLY. 
AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS, on worPs of 
chantr, ir. 2332. 

AECHIDA5IU3 . anecdote of^ i. 309. 
ARCHOIEDES: on geometi^’, lu 656; anec- 
dote of, xvk 7570. 

ARCHITECTURE: Babjlonian, k 406 sq ; 
Moorish, UL 1237; earl> English, Iv. 3C3S; 
Peruvian, r. 2247, 2249, 2250 ; Gothu^ 

Proude on, vi 2434; Walpole's interest in, 
ir. 3940; Hanganan, n 6205; of New 
York, XVI. 76Si-9 , Parisian, xvi, 7692; Ja- 
panese. xviik 8511; Elizabethan, xir. 8941; 
bridge-building important In early Bomi, x. 
4774; doors uncommon la Persian houses, 
xiik 0212; umty of plan indispensable in, 
xIr. C7;&-« 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS: Franklm’s pro- 
motion of, !xi. 4910. 

AREXiPAGUS, the; s^e GOVERNING BOD- 
IES. 


ARGUJIENT: Awseanlay's love of, xvi. 7494-^, 
Johnsem's, ix. 4234, 4255-6 ; Christ drawn into, 
ty tne Jcas, xtIju 8473 so. ; F^nUm on. xv. 
6563-6. » 

ARlOaTO, LUDOVICO: 3Ia'*aulay’8 admira- 
tl »n for, z%i. 7695 (^ also General Index). 
ARrOViSTUS: ilk lUO 


ABISTAEOHUS} 1-1“. 

AKISTIPPUS : ^necdoto of, L 169, 

AKISTOOEAOrS “><>'■« favorable to r'efTSSS 
than dcmocracvi SS59; of America, the, 

Holmes oo, iff- CMo-O; of tvealth, ancient 
Home rnled bvj I- ■E’’ ! *1® moral effect con- 

trasiedwlth deipocmcr’f.arv. Tfft2-i3 

ARISTOTIjE: o* Alexander, II. iCO, 

<73, iTC-7; his defense of anger, lil. ]S2C; on 
the lOTO of learOlnff, '"I- S”’ f '• 
51«; on tho sodl, it ^71 ; dandyism of, xlv. 
C3M 

AIIITHMETIO: /ee 5IATI1EMATXC3. 

AEMpAi'D^U-MOB: ir. 1573; v. KC2; 
cumbrous, x. 4<55; ot the ancient Perolans, 
II. 721 • of Alexander, il. 750 ; of tho earl> Eng- 
lish, vt. 2551; the Afghan knife, xvlU, 6303; 
Holmes on tho iveapons of conquering races, 
xlv. 5319; origiP of tb® ttude of armorc.-, lx. 
48t3-D. 

ABKOLD, BEJJT'DICT (sec also “The Green 
Slountaln Boj-a.” *'• MCS): stratagem of, 
xL 4979-SO' )Ii°lt® ®f nl® nnpopnlanty, xh 
4978 : raid on t)ie British In Canada, xv. C933. 

ABNOBI). JlATTHEW: impersonation 
of, see note, *vi 7544 (see also General 

ABt'^cIco also ABTS AN'D SaiEKCES, 
PAI^T1^'G, SlJUEFfDHE): Brotraing dis- 
cnimnates between Greek c» Clirist an, xvif. 
819S; Lessing on tlie limitations of, ii. 
SViti; "Sortnetf'®:'® vxnnraKiitni w,, tr,. 
5059-59 • coopcmtion of all forms of, ivii, 
82S3; tho Tiar^ played by imagmaiiou in, 
ivii 8^79 sq ; European inferior to tlia 
antique," iiii. C)82: Ptolemy Philadeipbua as 

a jsTri ” 'kkri ""^'crEXCES, tho (see also 
AECHITECTBPE, music, MECHAHIC3, 
PAIMING. PELSTI.NG, SCULPTURE, 
TRAPES AKD HANDICRAFTS): i.i Egypt, 
1 . C«; in M<>onah Spain, in 1225; m 
mediocval Germany, '. 2340, 2341; in Pom, 
V. 2249; banialicd from Sparta by Ljciirgua, 
i. 424 4 27; ylume on tlie softening rnd 
liumaniaing Inliucnco of, till. 337C, 3877 ; 
Greeks and Bon™)® behindhand in applied 

ARYAN^ kfeENpS (sea 3ITTHOLOGY). 

ASCETICISM; BUDDHISM, CELIBACY, 
STOICIS3I. 

ASSIGNATS: cohJI‘3«<i Law’s system, 

X. 4792 ; dcsigo of, x. 4793 ; forced into 
circulation, i. 4791 ; depreciation of, x. 
4791 

ASrltOLOGT (S'O also AUGURS AKD 
OMENS, B-ITCHCRAFT AKD 3IAG1C): 
ill IOCS IV loOO. ' 2320, vi. 23s5; satires on, 
V *>>14 sq Tii 3360; Sadit on, vm. 3500: 
Tnnishment of it® practisers in Rome, in. 
3115. 

t'^TROtiOMT (cO® LAPLACE, 3IATH- 
ElIATICS and “Snpervision and Control 
of Other' WdV' *vi. 7052): Socrates 
on 11 067-8- ftolcTiaic, in. 337; its study 
destructive to ambition, vm 3880; no in- 
slrn tents for, invented by the ancients, x. 

ATHEISM fseo ako MATERIALISM): of 
AtosSi StroS, J. 2121 of Marlotre, 2^0 ; 

Socrates accused of, |1 6iS eq ; Frankto 

accused of, xv. 5a59; B^n on, vi, 2623-o, 
thoughtless, Jo»o^ 

ATIlEyE- see Mi THOLOGT. 

ATHENS Ai^ the ATHE.VIAXS, («ce also 
ALE^ASDER. DEMOSTHEHES, OLTJI- 
PIC GAmS, SOCRATES SOLOH 
PISISTExCTUSf The Greatness of 
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Athens/* i. 412) : Socrates on. ii, 679 ; schools 
of, closed ty Justinian, li. 674; defeated at 
Syracuse, ii, 693: ten generals requisite for on 
army of, xl, 4947 ; loyalty to Its leaders, xir. 
8S97; its democracy a Trideaed aristocracy, 
xlx. 6399. 

ATTItiA. (ETZEL): anecdotes of, ill. 1835, 
1890. ' 

AUGims Am> OilENS (see also ASTE03> 
OGY, DELPHI, DODOKA, DREAMS, 
tVITOHCRAPT, and “CagUostro,” x. 4680): 
ii. 562, 751, 823, &49, 697, 900, 906, iU. 1186, 
1210, 1420, V. 201G, 2-219, 2221, tIL 2977, x. 
4S04; propbechs, ii, 720, 722, iii. lOlS, 1017, 
r 1019, 1029, 1047, 1069, lOTS; Etzel and the cat, 
ill. 13S5; charms, 13L 1403, Ir. 1819; riding 
“widdexslns,** iy. 1492: visions, iv. 1841 so., 
V. 282^ ii. 860.x. 4S06; the evil eve, v. 2337, 
2851 ; l^uis XIV. and the farrier, yil, 3125 sq.: 
nhsurdity of trusting in, viii. ^S6 ; an OrieatM 
diviner, xl, 6104 sq. ; killing of an albatross, 
xil. 68C3 sq. ; gamblers’ superstitions, xvL 
7370 sq., fishermen's, xtUI. 8455. 
AT7GUSTINE, BT. : ^var on Monicheans and 
Pelagians, xi. 4914; on the social evil, xviii. 
8647 (see also General Index). 

AUGUSTUS, THE EMPEROR : lil. 1117, vl. 
2641, 2648,2646; decline of Roman population 
arrested under, x. 47S1. 

AURELIUS, THE EMPEROR MARCUS : Ws 
empire ^reateaed by the barbarians, x. 47TG-7 
(see also General Index). 

AuSTRATiASIA (see also “Captain Cook’s 
Death/* Lv. 4859): settlement of, xv. 6942; 
present ponalatlou of, xv. 6948. 

AUSTRIA tsco also AN27E OF AUSTRIA, 
MAKIE-LOUISE. MAXLMILUX) : the 
least dangerous of ineditevol powers, Iv. 1S71 ; 
discordant elements of the modern empire, iv. 
1870; beginnings of, vllI. 8763; anecdote of 
Rodoiph of napsburgh, i. 180; Bismarck on 
political relations between Germany and, :dx. 
9180-4; the fortress of Spielberg, xl. 5006~7, 
AUTHORS (see also GKITICISM, LITERARY, 
and GRUB STREET) : conceited, vi. 2649, 
viii, 8499, S579 sq . ; of the Georgian era, iv. 
3936; 'Walpole on the degeneracy of, Lv. S90S ; 
Johnson as critic of, tx, 4229^0, 4250, 4264^; 
Birrell on “ the art of chafling/' he, 4263 ; IXartitt 
on the conversation of, xi.M55sq., on employ- 
ment ofamonuenses, xi. COGl; iroiincs on liter- 
ary methods of, xiv. on tho encourape- 

inent of unripe literary talent in America, xiv. 
C356 ; handicaps of, xiv, 6790 ; secret motives of, I 
xni. 7607 ; common judgment of contemporary, I 
xix. 8959-^ ; Gibbon’s pleasure in tho Greek, 
X. 4605; characteristics of tho Persian, xih. 
G200 sq. ; honored in Persia, xUl. 6190-1 ; Mon- 
tesquieu on their hard fate, vn.8207-S; MUton 
on their ivrongs under State censorship, vii. 
8253; Gibbon on the irritlng of his History, 

X. 5027-S; loss of their Mss. in the pillage of 
Weimar, xi. 5027-S ; Spanish soldier-authors, 
viiL 8442 ; tlieir need of a fixed purpose, .vii. 
5424; national traits ^eshshio ia iiterotare, xm, 
5414-0 ; dramatists, faults of tho Italian, xll. WlS, 
5414, 5416, 541S-9; talent of tho Spanish, xii. 
5423 ; Birrell on the obligations of tbclr editors, 
xii. 5597-S ; character of the first English play- 
wrights, vl. 2569-71 ; Franklin's literary train- 
ing, XV. 63G2-4, G567-S; the child ilacaulay’s 
literary fertility*, xvi. 7491-2; style not to be 
acquired by reaiUng, xvi. 7559 ; hack writers de- 
nounced by Schopenhauer, xyi. 7539-46 ; valne 
of their biographies, xvii. 7S05-7; Wordsworth 
on style, xix. 6905 ; Thackeray's literary habits, 
xix. 8943-9; Dante’s genius adapted to tho 
stage, xii. 5422 ; Johnson driven to authorship 
bv pover^, vi. 2864; a ■writer's education, xrl, 
7683-9. 
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AZTECS, the : compared wUh Peruvians under 
the conquerors, v» 2255. 

BABYXOJT : architecture of, i, 406 eq. ; hang- 
ing gardens of, viii. $480-1. 

BACON, LORD: on tho Jesuits, -y, 2385; on 
“ the God of the do",” xiv. 6553 ; on control 
over the mind, xvii. iS03 ; his philosophy com- 
pared uith Plato’s, ii. 664 sq. : Ben Jonson on, 

vi. 2783-9 ; Dr. Johnson on, oi, 4146 (see also 
General Index). 

BAGEHOT, WALTER : preference of Hazliti 
above I.amb, xii. 5595 (see also General Index). 
BAGPIPES : see iIVSiO. 

BALLADS (sccalso SUNSTRBLS AKD TROU- 
BADOURS). a Homeric creation, i. 145; 
point.s of difference from Homer, i. 152; its 
form adapted to inferior genius, 1 . 147; Nibe- 
lungenlicd an illustration of, i. 146 ; Scott's 
pre-eminence in, i. 1-19; characteristics of, i. 
310-11 ; a factorm Roman politics, i. 459 ; ilax 
Muller on tlie iliuneaauger, iit. 1452 sq. ; popu- 
lar, of the ictli century, vi. 29 j 0 ; displaced in 
Spam by more iirtificiai forms, viii. 3441 ; of 
American Indians, vm. 3792, Percy Reliques, 

L 146, 150, 439. dismal spirit of French 
patriotic, xiii. 610S-9 ; feebleness of the modern 
English, xviii. 8330-1 ; bailad of Hard) Unme, 
Johnson, on, ix, 4242; on the sxego of Lenda, 

vii. 3191 (see also General Index). 

EALTI510RE, LORD: proprietary rights of, 

xl 490S. 

BANCROFT, GEORGE: on the colonisation 
of America, xx. 9720 (see also General Index). 
BAXK OF E^’GLA^'D: origin of, \i. 2918 
sq. ; compared with Law’s system, x. 4792-4 ; 
fictitious credit of, x. 479S-5. 

BANKS (see aUo BANK OP ENGLAND, 
CUBRENCr, FINANCE) Vestal Virgins 
repositories of public funds, ii. 8S4; John 
Law’s, X. 4790 sq. ; of deposit, Adam Smith, 
on, ix 4355 sq. ; Ixmgbt up by tho Erie 
Railway ring, xix. $592-3. 

BANNOCKBURN, BATTLE OF: ir. 1752. 
BANQUETS (see also FOOD):« English public, 
xiv, 6515-4; Oriontal, iv. 2499-1509; political, 
Brillat-Savarm on their origin, xix. 9264 ; the 
Prince Imperial at the Newspaper Press Fund 
dinner, xviii. 8383 

BARBARIANV, the (see also ARIOYISTUS, 
GAULS, HUNS, TARTARS, VERCINGET- 
ORIN); Rome harassed b^'.x. 4770; trioinph 
of, vi 2553-J ; STicodono and liis court, ui. 
r 1258-02. 

IBARBAROSSA, FREDERICK ; ^ seo FRED- 
ERICK BAIIBAROSSA. 

DARETTJ, SIGNOR; Johnson on, ix. 4233; 
trial «f, IX. 4243-5. 

BARNET, BATTLE OP: v. 1051 tq. 

BATUS: public, Greek iiisoriptious for, ii. 551, 
found lu all Russian villages, xi»i. 60:5; medi- 
cated, Johnson on, ix. 4246. 

BATTLES (see also WAR) : of Thermopylse, 
first, 1.417-23, second, ih 7S0 eq. ; of Leuctra, 

I. 429, X. 47C1 sq. ; of OanniP, li. sq. ; of 
Actlum, ii. 903 ; of ^Marathon, U. 753 ; of llonces- 
vnlles, hi. 2411 ; ofHostlngs, fii. 1422 so. ; of the 
Standard, lU, 1435; of Rantiockburajlv. 1752; 
of Agiuconrt, ir. 2811, xvi- 74S7; of Barnet, r, 
1951 sq ; ortho Three Kings, r. 2282 ; of Ivry, 

T. 2317 : of AltoVeste, vii. 8024-6: ofLutzeD,Tii. 
3027^0; of Neerwinden, rii. 8121-2; of Stam- 
ford Heath, vi£ 3256 eq. : of Cr^y, x. 4620 ; of 
Bt. Gothsrdt jc. 4520; of tie Baltic, x. 46S7-9; 
of Trafalgar, x. 4743; of Rotenton, x. 4SS2; of 
Ilodden, xiv. 6C1G; of Bunker Hill, xv. 6934: 
of Long Island, XV. 6934 ; of BoTivlnes,vl. **562; 
of the War of 1812, x, 4716 sq. ; of Cape St. 
Vincent, xv, 6941, 
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BAiTUEL : on Buddhism, xi. 5270. 

BEATEIOE OF BATTENBEKG, PRINCESS : 
pTOjectod mArrUge “with tho Prince ImperUL 
xi2L83S2. 

BEAXTTT ; Hum© on the relativity of, vUl. 
8871 ; Sydney Smith on Its Incompatibility 
•with •wit, xL 5070 sq. ; its appreciation a 

- source of happiness, x\. 5278-5; tho sense of, 
among animals, liil. 5930, 5041-2; Homer’s 
sense of, xx. 93GO-1. 

BECKET, THOMAS A : murder of. HI, 
1448 ‘ 

BECKY SHAEP : see SHABP. BECKY. 

BEDFORD, Duke of: xlii. 6297. 

BEECHER, HENRY 77ARD: on books as a 
means of cnlttire, xvi. 7483 (see also General 
Index). 

BEETHOVEN, LUD'WIG VON ; contrasted 
with Mozart, xvi. 7669. 

BEGGARS AND BEGGARY (see also PARA- 
SITES, SOCIAL); religions, 1. 42 sq. ; in 
the 3Ilddle Ages, iv. 1578, v. 2356; Siianish 
politeness to, ^ii, 3766; French peasants 
driven by famine to beg, x. 4798-9, 4S01. 

BELIEF ; sec RELIGION. 

BERNARD, BT. : on the priesthood, vi. 2624 • 
on misfortune, xv. 7120 (see also General 
Index). 

BERSERKS; sec PIRACY. 

BETTINA VON ARNIJI : and Goethe, xL 
5028 sq. 

BIAS: anecdotes of, i. 170. 

B^EE. the (see also ABRAHAM, ADAM. 
DAVID, JOB, JONATHAN, MOSES): its 
English analogous to epic Greek, !. 313 ; 
Lnther on Bible Reading, v. 2326; Goethe on 
Luther’s translation of, vi. 25S8; Gaelic trans- 
ition of, ix. 4267 ; univer«il circalatlon In 
the American colonics, xi. 4914. 

BIOGRAPHY ; of authors, their work ex- 
plained by, xrli. 7S06-7. 

BlECH, HAE'^Y ; xv. €994' «q. 

BffiDS : legends of, see Battle of the Birds,’* 
1. 105-3 ; Lnther on ravens and sparrows, v. 
2825 ; Johnson an observer of, lx. 4^2 ; forest 
wild fowl, X, 4534-6 : the sense of beauty in, 
xSll. 6941-2. 

BI6MABCK, PRINCE : on French-speaking 
Engllsbinen, xiv. 6516; bis power confirmed 
^ nnlTCrsfil snffhiffe, xir. 6S95 (see also 

BOARDS OF felALTH AND SANITARY 
MEASURES (see also CHAP.ITIES, MEDI- 
CINE AND HYGIENE, PESTILENCES): 
7‘ ®d*» hills of health required of travelers 

in Italy, t. 2854; dnring London Plague, •vL 2SI9 
sq.; sanitarioms, Ootacamund, xvI. 7502-8. 

^^^A(iCIO, GIOVANNI ; his ** FJammetta,’* 
5420 (see also General Index). 

^O^A^ETES, the (see also FRANCE, JOSE- 
BONAPARTE, NA- 
fe?ft • unpopularity in France after 

1870, xix. 8393. 

I-IBEAErES, 

Eljslan fields, ilv. 
7432 ; not extremely rare In medisvil Enc- 
^ of, Iv. 1793 ; Lnther oS, 

on, Tl. 2523; Milton on, 
•ril. 32i5 eq.; Svrilt on, vlli. 8499 ; as lostm- 
TOents of taovrledge, Johnson on, lx. 4146 sq.; 
*5 tools, Carlyle on, xiU. 5943-9, on the two 
» Comines on the value of, 
Ij 1900; Holmes on early famniarity with, ilv. 

, Franklin’s love of, xv. 6591-2 :^ns- 
Man 8, Ii, 4055, Johnson^s, lx. 4259; ^Attila’s 
of°5 Johnson’s careless handling 

* ft rascal’s use of. Ix. 4086-7 ; char- 
MwT Of the scholar, xj. 5063, xvi. 7537-8 of the 

tnre, xL C-. i , the ratIsfacUon of ownership In, 


xvi. 74S2 ; their scarcity In middle-class Eng- 
land, xvi. 7455; 'Schopenhauer on ephemeral 
literature, xvi. 7539-10. 

BORQIAS, tho ; Alexander, v. 2011 : Cesar, v. 
20KI-91. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES B±NIGNE: as a sty- 
list, xil 5414 (see also General Index). 

BOSTON: Holmes on its plcturesquo spots, 
xir. 6364; Its remonfitrance against Brltlah 
trade Jaws, xi. 4918; General Gage on tho 
number of lawyers in, xv. 6924; occupied by 
British soldiers, XV. C92S ; Boston Tea Party, 
XV . 693 0 ; its port closed to commerce, xv, 6931. 

BOSWELL, JAMES: VTalpole on, lx. 8916, 
8916 (sec also (icncral Index), 

BOTANY (see also BORTIGULTURE): Us 
study a help to landscape painters, xiv. 6775. 

BOURBON. HOUSE OF (see also HENRY IV., 
LOUIS XIV., LOUIS XVI.. and “Murder 
of the Due d’Enghien,” x. 4701) ; enmity to 
England, xv, 6935-6, alliance -trith America 
against, xv. 6935 sq. 

BOUVINES, BATTLE OF: vi. 2562. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM, printer ; xv. 6870. 

BUAHMA and BRAH9IANI8M: derivation of 
the name. i. 8, 9 ; doctrine ol^ xi. 5269. 

BRANDON. ST. : iii. 1345 ; xii. 6523. 

BRANDYWINE, BATTLE OF THE: xv. 6934. 

BRENNUS: II, 781 sq.; Invasion of Rome, III. 
1256, V. 21 S6. 

BREW'STEE, ELDER WILLIAM (see also 
“Betty Aldcn and her Companions,*’ x. 485*0 : 
xi. 4970-1. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION (fee also POL- 
ITICS) : t 1. 2670; In Romo, vi. 26^; Alexander 
and Pboclon, vi. 2647 ; Bacon charged •with, vl. 
2623 sq. ; Tii. 8326 (Pepys) ; In Charles V.’s court, 
vl. 26»l; Francesco Cend’s employment oli 
•vi. 2466-7 ; at a Hungarian election, xL 5204 sq., 
at a Scotch, xi!. 5540. 

BRIGHT, JOHN: on libraries, xvi. 7455 (see 
also General Index). 

BROWNING, ROBERT: on Grees rr. Christian 
art, xvii. 8193 ; love of progress the distinctive 
feature ofhls work, xvU. 8193 (cce also General 
Index), 

BRUGSCH, HEINRICH KARL: 1. S2. 

BRUNHILD : see EPICS, the Nlbelongenlied. 

BRUTUS, L. JUNIUS (see also ^‘Julius 
Cesar/* !I. 849); I. 471 sq, ; suicide of, lU. IIIL 

BRUYtRE, JEAN DE LA: as a stylist, xll. 
5414 (see also General Index). 

BUCT:pHALUS: 11.750. 

BU(JKINGHAM, VILLTERS, DUKE OF: vi. 
2583. 

BUDDHA (SiddArtha) : marriage of, 1. 19. 

BUDDHISM : ascetic doctrtoe of, xl 526^70. 

BUFFON ; as a stylist, xii. 5414 (see also Gen- 
eral Index). 

BUFORD’S MASSACRE: see UNITED 
STATES, Revolutionary War. 

BULWER-LTTTON, SIR EDWARD: Ameri- 
can dismumbennent predicted by, :i^, 9727 
(see also General Index). 

BUNKER HILL. BATTLE OF: xr. 6933. 

BUNYAN. JOHN: Franklin on bis literary 
style, XV. 6570 (see also General Index). 

BURGLARY (see also CRIME): old Indian 
method of, i. 86, Tnrkish, xl 5185; common 
In medheval England, Iv. 1644; dctectires* 
methods of tracking, xiv. 6572 sq. 

BURGUNDY AND THE BURGUNDIANS 
(6CC also EPICS, Nfbeiangenlied, and ** Charles 
the' Bold,” Iv. 161^: SidonIns on, lU. 1163; 
vanishes as a kingdom after Frederick II., Ir. 
Ids ; important Ustorlcal position of its dukes, 
iv, 1S66; history of, iv. 1S67; desirability as a 
modem kingdom, Iv. 1S71. 

BURIAL CUSTOMS (see also MUMMIES); In 
Macedonia, ii. 737; in Greece, modified by 
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Epimcnides, ii. 563, bv Solon, il 671 : in Ireland, 
lU 1022, xii 6577; in Venice, a. 2357; In Italy 
during « plague, v. 2409; m Greenland, x 4S07 ; 
in Scotland, xvlii. 8415; In England, vil ^55, 
of a king of, ix. SS99 so ; of the Huns, iii. 
1393; of a suicide, see “Hamlet,” \i 2579-S0[ 
Mark Antony's directions for his obsequies, il 
896; Greek belief regarding, i 438, of the 
Jews, XYi 7342; at sea, xnii 3456; rights of 
Interment under Cfcero^s consulate, ii 680 
BURKE, EDMUND. 'Walpole on his pamphlet 
on the French Revolution, lx 8917 ; and dohn- 
BOD, lx 4253-9 ; his proposed bill conclhating 
America, w. 6932; on pridb, xv 7114 (see also 
Index I.) 

BURNEY, FANNY (MME D'ARBIxAT) 
Johnson on, ix 4263 (see also Index I ). 

BUTE, XORD ; ix 4231, 4290 ; result of his 
^eacherj , xv C036 
BYRON. ADMIRAL: xil 6403 
BYRON, LORD Da Musset compared to, xi 
5214; his letter to Moore on the murder of 
the commandant at Ua\enna, xili. 6300 (see 
also General Index) 

BYZANTINE EMPIRE, the (see also 
ALEXIUS) an instructi\e lesson in nionar- 
chical institutions, x. 47t7-9 


CADMUS see MYTHOLOGY. 

C.2E)SAR, JULIUS, vl 2345; character of, hi 
1110; given charge of a conspirator, if 6^; 
his-vnsh for sudden death, vi 2SST; his horse, 
nJ 8S46; his cotnoientaHes translated into 
Turkish, vUl 8796 (see also General Index) 
CALVINISM (see also HUGUENOTS, PRES- 
BYTERIANISM, Calvin’s “Institutes'* \ 
28SS, Edwards’ “Freedom of the Will,” xi 
4996); of New England, xi 4914-6; attacked 
in the Church of England, vil 8835; Mill on, 
ivi T5S5 

CALYPSO* see MYTHOLOGY. 
CAMBACEHES * his attempt to save the Due 
d'Engblen, x 4703, 4705 
CAMBYSES; il 618 
OAMILLUS. 1 440 461. 

CANALS (see also IRRIGATION) ; in Ceylon 
under D itch rule, xx <^o99 
CANN-E, BATTLE OP ii S03 sq, 
CANNIBALISM (see also C\CLOPS). iv. 
1804, vni 8is79 sq , impossibility among ship-, 
wrecked Englishmen, x. 4522, of the Qiaom* 
jj> “ Vatnek,” X. 447S &q 
CANUTE, KING* seeKNUT. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (see also TAR- 
PEI AN ROCK) : Draco on, U 667 ; evil effects 
of, Iv. 1634; for counterfeiting, iv 1634, 1044, 
Machiavelli on, v 20S4 , of women, v 2S53, 
Yxl 3138, 3134 ; in medlaval France, England, 
and Germany, v 2358; in America, xv. 7526; 
first example of a king’s decapitation, U S90 
CARLYLE, THOMAS : on early German 
poetry, lil 1423; on Johnson, ix 4255; com- 
pared with Johnson, ix 4252, Blrrell on, ix 
4252 sq , xil 5596-7 ; on Lamb, xil 65^15 ; on 
kingship. XX 9576 (see also General Index) 
CASTE in India, drat alJnded to, i 10; 
Egypt, i 65 sq , struggles between priests and 
soldiers, xiil. 6160; to Rome, I 457 ; m Venice, 

1. 457 

CASTOR AND POIiLTIS- s«eMTTnOtOOT 
CATHOLICISM- see CHURCH, ROMAN 
CATHOLIC 

CATILINE- St Aufostine OD, ill llK-3 (see 
also General Index) 

CATO: opposes Antony in tie senate, ii S=3, 
death of, hi 1111, r S2M 
CELIBACY of the clergy, Europe's stock im 
poierished hr, xvUl 850o, 8504; enjoined by 
the canon law, Iv, 1630-1. 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO; and his “Per 
seus,” XVI 7509 ; Gov. Bradford’s loving cup 
wrought by, x. 4865-6 (see also General 
Index) 

OELTlO LITERATURE . see Ossian, ix 41b2 
Pro Christian Irish Literature, iiI. 1017, Irish 
Poems, Hi 1013-6; “The Vovage of Mael- 
dune," 111 . 1340 

CELTS, the : see CELTIC LITERATURE and 
OaUL3 

CENTAURS, the see MYTHOLOGY. 
CENTRAL AJIERICA see AMERICA, CEN- 
TRAL 

CETEWAYO, KING war with England, 
xviu 8S79 sq . the Prince Imperial s sword 
restored br, xviti 8891. 

CHAMILLART houestj of, vii 8130. 
CHAPMAN, GCORGB : his traoslation of 
Homer, i 146-52, 310 

CHARITICS (see also BEGGARY) Loiola 
an organizer of, v 2382 , early England’s 
lack of, IV. 1642, Lecky on the nlilitanan 
theory of. xvin 8464, American liberality 
in, XIX, SSS3 ; of London, De Quincey on, 

XIV 6742, schools, ^ 2307, Christs Hospital, 

XV 7319, asjlums, v 2356, Leicester Hos- 
pilal XIX. 8940-1, lazarettos and hospitals, 
V 240S, during London Plague, m 2803-26. 
2809; almsgiving, iv 1638, x 4797, work- 
houses, x 4801. “Presh-Aii’ Societtes, xvi 
7612-3 • Society of the Red Cross, xvlil 
8303 

CHARLEMAGNE* and Roland, id 1410 sq ; 

quick decM of his institution^, vl 2670 
CHARLEROT capture of, mi 8122 
CHARLES THE BALD* anecdote of, vi 2652 
CHARLES I (see also REVOLUTIONS, Eng- 
lish): Carlyle on, vi 2355; delivered up by the 
Scotch, IX 4292. 

CHARLES U (see also Pepys’ Diary, vii 8224; 
Evelyn's Diaiy.vii 3352, and “ Penelope Goes to 
Court," ti 4S73) Exchequer of EngLand closed 
by, vl 2918 , a patron of athleUcs, xll! C009 
CHARLES V.: vl 2W4, bis descent on Italy, 
Addington Syraonds on, vi 2463 ; Byron on, x. 
4T29-S0 (see also General Index). 

CHARON: see MYTHOLOGY. 
CHATEAUBRUN: Lessing on his “Philoc- 
teles,” ix 4172, 4173. 4174, 4177 
CHATHAM: eee PITT 
CHEMISTRY (see also ALCHEMY and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY)* of food, the, 
xviii 8490-2, the ancients Ignorant of, X 4T80; 
componentB of protoplasm, xvld 8490-6, of 
water, xvib 6493 

CHICAGO . a greater contrast to Pari* than 
New York, xvl 7690 

CHILDHOOD (Bee also DOLLS AND TOYS. 
EDUCATION. PRECOCITY, and “hlarjorie 
Flcming,'’xai 5463): Macaulay's, xvl 74S7?q ; 
Walpole’s meraones of, Ix 8593; and librartes, 
Holmes on, xiv. 6J5I ; the duty of disciplining, 
see “Recollections of Massimo d’Areglio,” 

XX. 9506 eg , Us delight in visiting, xiv 6160 
sq .in street music, xvhl 8823; Its impressions 
ot death, xiv 6465, ix 9722; irony of its quea 
tlona. xriJ 78DS, Johnson on the rearing of 
children, lx, 4246-7 , exposure of Infants sane 
fiODcd Id Greece, 1 426, xviii ^70, In Rome, 

X 4779 ; Mme d’Arblay’e little boy at court. 

X 4899 sq ; Herbert Spencer on Its natural 
immorahty, xvi 7573, on its proper punish 
ment, xvl 7574-7. on training for seif-govern 
ment, tvl 7575-^0; chief causes of Its suf- 
fering, xvU 7965 , Coleridge on baby talk, vl. 
2S6I 

CHILTON, MARY; of the Plymouth Colony, 
xx 4569 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE; self satisfac- 
tion of, vto. 8793-9 , poems of; L 64, xi 5261-2 ; 
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brizition of their girdenSjXrL 7S.S7; as a^sTj- 
jui? exatnpis to En^o p**, xW. 

CHlJiO^': seeHTTHOLOGT 

CHITAI-EY f«Aeal^o CRt a ABE?, rEGDAI> 
I5M, HEBALBP.T, BATTLE OF AGDT- 
COUIiT, BATTLE OF OTTEEBOURKi:, 
“Th'^ THiite C<Jiapa 2 T,” iv 1S25 sq , BaSad of 
CberrCba''^ i-* 175a «q, “Bicba-d and Sala- 
14-j, The Tournament,*’ 151S): 
i- 14fr* *q , ItOo, Hu 1013, 1052; 

'stlre cn ^e “Don Qmiote and Sancho,** 
r Mi *Tce 3ronk3 and tho Giantf,” Hi 
"1C3, Moo'n'h Spain, s £e2f>ol o!^ lu 1250, 
tcc^ntnc mani'^^tation of, t 2*223; the pa.«*- 
inj ol^ 17 1C^2-C, 7 2245: Chari^'s lacidn^ 
ir tJi® spirit Cff, VI. a tyx^ iTiiglit, 

«qnjre, and gTxkfm (Charcer), ir. 17cd sq : 
re5j*«-ct i/aid to the hcr«e, v lOsl, 2335-&; 
on» ccrdiLon of Innclrtl-ood, m Spam, vm. 

CHOATE, ETJFC5: Impre^elre preaenco of, 

zix. S254 

CHOrSETJL. DUC BE; fore ightoC xr.C23« 

CHOPI27, FEin)l.RIC FKANgOIS : PoUb 

innMsreirod*‘2^d 1>7, xvHL £*21 

CHRIEMHILD: KEIEMIIILD. 

CHETSTIANITT also BIBLE, CHUECH, 
CBXrSADES, GOD, EEF0EMATI027, EE- 
LIGIOI75 PEBSECUTIONS, “Imitation of 
Chriat,” 7 210IL Calrin's “Institute'’* r 
223-3 Kenan’s “Last Jeamer to Je’Tisakm,** 
xtuL «4T2, end “The 0.h£r >7i o Man,” xc- 
JS**!): saTajfi-T of fcnman nature saWnedbr, 
m, III2 ; Gibbon on fils Etstory’e treatment of, 
X. proclaimed In Greenland by Leif 

Ene’on, x. 4a<33, 4-Ot, 4S07, 4510-11, in tie 
Kew br tie Spaaisli, 7. 2‘..55-6; Gocth* 

on, ad’u K52-i; Inip^ectnc's of ocr modern, 
dirin^ciarsete-of jes:i«,3i.b2M *q ; 
th« Cirt-Uan, his dlffe-enee frora the mo-alis^ 
xiii, Srt >4, Drammoad on his personal vorfe, 

CnUECn OF ETTGLA^TD. the do 
PE01T^TA27TIS3t and EEFOEMATIOK> 
iinp^*02a*ed as Joan BaE’s mo*hc*, Tti CuOv 
sq ; rr(^o*ed re'jrm In, tL 2552— T; Porltao 
Ism'trtSln. xl 45C4-C; iacf»lonlalAmcnc3, xL 
4/‘^10; Baric on, x\. 021; po’^'Uon of its 
rU-^y in l^th c^'ntary, xi. 40^’2, se-*^ ttI«o 
** Genial JcLes of the F rbtcealh Centary,” 
r-Tl, “The Yiea- of ^VahcSc’d,” li 4134; 
p-r-j/wuHons of HorconfjrinLts, 2^75, -siu 
CC!24, XU 4- 25-70 of Cathodes, rf 23'i5. vi , 
*?*24, ^-5, xi. 47t:5, xr G3C3 , f romotera of th** 
Tr5.-l-n.‘*a ilorem^nt, yj f)VA iq , Dc Qalnw , 
rs the tr^de cf bUbops, ijv. C7!S-4 I 

CrrCECH, THE GEEEK; !mxK.-tance 
stored to Greece by, x. S7CT ; Its tub^ectlvf'j to 
E^me fromised by Alexins, ir. IC ;5, lO'tS 
CHEECH, ilEDlATVAL (*^ oLo CHEIS- 
TIA2;iTr, HOLT EOMAli EilPIEE. '11^ 
£I0^5, POPES, EELIGIOU5 OEDEE5, 
aad EFLIGIOC^ PEPj:i CC7T^0^5» r»aa 
d»>rcd by so*-fr«l;gn«.i7.ICl?,Tl tX57. Cq-Ltln;; 
c 3745. 174- so , It vL 25^-, 

of chtuchm'' a. It. HK5, l-W, 
li'7,Ti 2545; Ia*ro^*an'‘tna.’7,iT 13IJ,7,130u 
- '5; excomrcnlaatt/’n, cf Ten*-*’, It 
lC;i. ofLI Ir. 12/ ofT-/*ard,Ti 255T-C- 
rf I rej-r^-t II , t 3C55, cf FHzaVtb. 

tL f •«; dea/’atsi la 15th cestn-r, ir. ITlI 
«q^7 “5rir*rTjc«nrT,”r-.2^I5; reL^S 

I2rjc, U2\ Kl-. p ---- - -V- 


„ . _ . - ,, ’iCl-u 1C24; 

^tK "" ani-ada in E=T.ar j John, tu 
a% cb^5 0- ri 2V1 

. Uza>M r' tb* c>7::rr, rt 
•e- t.« * C-'-jCTc-t.o- by th* Iatt of Co-- 


trsries,” fr, 1711 sq , c^Hbscy of, its otU re- 
^ts, xviii S503-4; pOTer ana wealth la 
Spam. Tiiu 8754-5, 87-5, 87e7 
CHHECH, THE E021A27 CATHOLIC Oee 
also KELIGIOHS PEESECUTI027S sad 
TEACXAEIA27 MOVEHEirrii a beneficent 
inflnence in colonial Canada, xriii S522; 
maxims of, xix. £c35; moremeats In Switzer- 
land, XIX, fiiJS ; political interen® in Honduras, 
xtL 7C05-6; degenc-acy in Italy, xi. 5157; 
Protestants tmablo to comprehend it* stand- 
points, xiiL GlIS 

CIBBEE, COLLEY O^sbo “PegTYoSngton,” 
xij 8512): TYalpo^s on his •wnueg’s, it. 8203; 
Dr. john«oa on. xr 4242 
CICEKO: on feocrates’ diction, iL €57; de- 
claredconsnL ii S14; con*T' ii 815; 
CTonnds of Antony’s dx-Uie fo-, iu &''0; as a 
hemorons speafcer, iu 915 sq ; on the retreat of 
Fabnrn*, iL ir20; his end, nL 1110; Jnrecal 
on. Hi 1124; on Eotnan p*e^, vi. 2o24-5; on 
bnbe-v, 7u 2545 ; immo-tabtyofLafame, vLu 
8-02; h'S con olatioa fo- dfirihe«5, Tin 8-79; 
L£ 2 »m;j on his Sto c philosophy, ii. 4175 («ee 
also General Index) 

CIRCE: sec MliTHOLOGY. 

CITIL1ZATI027 (*ee also ARTS A^ 
SCIEKCE5, CULTHBE, GOVEBiniEYT): 
character of the anc^eit. xL 47c0, xLi €179-50, 
of th*^ Enrojjcan, lui €179 sq , xn TZ/M, of the 
Chice*^, i-qiury into the la.'-s ol^xi. 

47-0 ; Gnizot on, rvu 7725 sq ; Gfilton on the 
Ideal, xviiu 8507; not promoted by nniTe-sal 
£u5nnrc',x2X.S595; imperfcctionofonrmodera, 
X3^ 9531. 

CLABENDOH, LORD: on Hobbes’ ^-Lcna- 
than,” xtIu 7eo7 (see aLo General Ind**!) 
CLASSES; DEMOCEATIC MOVE51E2rr. 
CLEAECHUS : anecdote of, vi 2659 
CLEHE27S. b L.: TVTAJS, MAKE. 

CLEOHBEOTUS: see LEHCTEA, BATTLE 
OF. 

CLEOPATRA: and Antony, H 379 sq ("^eaBo 
Genc-al Index) 

CLIFFOED, PROF. 7Y, K : irijyr^oaatios of, 
•*e note, xvL 754} 

CLODIEb : vl 2515 

CLUBS A2a> SOCIAL ORGATTTZATIOXS 
(«ee abo CHARITIES and GUILDS): for 
b^n ringinr, xvu 74Ay ; the Good Hnmo-ed 
CTnb, Tid. SvO *q ; Marf: AntoaT’o InimitaVe 
liver*. iJ 855 , the Eoyal Sport fi'aatiqce, xi2 

Clfrf'i-i 

COCK LARE GHOST, tor: lx. 4_53 
COLERIDGE, fcAHUEL TAILOR arlHorre 
To-jj^e, Xi 5 j-Jl ; a-cedote cf, xu ^ »1 ; conrer- 
caticm XU 5</2; E -rcll on, xn 56^-5, on 
the .Cit.net fi~r erj rc«3 on, \t. (*ee cLo 

Gen*^rai jjv^j .j) 

COLLETS, TT- P , “negro** rainsLrcI: xriluSXlo 
COLOITIEn AYD COLOKIZATIO^ (‘^c al-o 
EinGRATIO'O: ia ta*' Yew TVo-d, of 
‘^paclanla.T 2255, ti 24 74, of oth*- nation a, tu 
£ 675. Arab.ar, ia Spa n, LL1S27 ; of VL-irlala b" 
vi 2 i5, of B-itam bvEotne. VI 2553; 
of the Accican TTe*!, xr. 7247-7, !■<.*■ a!»o 
• PiffsecrLA* ia Airfe-ica,” xr 7-57, clfilcoltK''* 
c 8£‘”‘“TL'’ Ind Jins sad the7VL!te‘.”xi 4" 57; 
cstloaal re'll «o d-sTn off br, xvii cT/’O; ctHl 
tanansspectofmarnar-^Ia.xrn ‘^5>",xx.C5C3; 
F-rbsh • snd fre-eh Lbure la, xrill 

©'Atac-ies, John E-'ght on, ix. 9729-8^, 
“Colonial Amerie3,”xi •5y>3, Vacac 
la-' ca tae drawbez-h* o' c-i’eah! j*‘75*''***02S, 
Ti u 8448: lif* and liixaner* ir the Pirmoata 
C^Vny, “Pr'*cCa”xx. C7Y, cal “E tty 
Aide's a-d h'—Ceny-anun*,” X 4-57, S'.p-cm- 
V— of lb» Far*i*b Pz-i-5r”eat o-cr Its cc'oa'e*, 
xL4’' •‘t; lijr-heoa Hrits'r's t-ae po^'y tovrcH, 
x* C915 sq ; difilcal*y of goTe'-aiag from & d’s- 
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CnUSADrS. Iho: llnme on, \\\ 142r. »q.: 
cffeetfl oMt. 14M, IMS: tho rourth, Ir. 1W5 
eq., X. 4iC3; Frederick II > connection \»Ilb, 
Ir. lGr»5 sq. X Eflstorn tolot broujrhi Into Ktiropo 
throiipb, xUI. CI93 , capture uf AnUoclt sinil 
JoniFQlem, 1». 14^7 nq , of Con^tontlnoplo, 
iv*iW5 : CruraderH, war wlnst Ibemcon- 
eidorcU McrilPRc, %i Ijitln eimdro of 

Itoroanla foutuled bu t. a1C\ tbo of 

Alexius cbflinfiloncd Ly, Iv. IWl eq., tnotices 
of, t 1 ICKHj; the bpanlard a Crn^ndcr, 

Y. 2243. 

CULTURE (seo also ARlkS AND SCIENCES. 
BOOKS. EDUCATION. UNIVERSITIES): 
fl prcfiCrYallvo i^ptlnsi frlrnlUy, xtv. C7«T ; 
needed by all daises, xl. 0273; irmiicrton on 
thoroughccM of. xl. CT72-3, <1722; books a 
means of.xvi. 71^: Ooctho’a advice to peckers 
of. XYl. TOlIk-J : New YorUs hrk of, xvl. 7f93, 
7095-9; primltlvo German music (Usappearlup 
before, x\m. S321. 

CURRAN, dOUN conversation of. xl. 

0002. 

CURRENCY (SCO also ASSIGNATS): Iron, of 
Sparta, I. 424; medL'oval, Iv. 1703, r. 2212; 
paper. wortlUcss, of the French Revolution 
period, x.dCtS, perpetual superAtltlon as to, x. 
4791, during ana nhor Civil War, xlx. SSSC-7 ; 
coined bv feudal barons, HI. 1437; pcarclty In 
rocdlrcval England, Iv. 1041: Invariable eflcct 
of change In, vIII ^44; of lith century tfun* 
plied by Spain, sill. 878S; Adam Smith on the 
origin of, Ix. 4330 fq. ; withdrawn from dreu* 
btlon by Iho Erie Railway ring, xlx. &S9t; 
CIngbalc<e, xx 9G01; payment of revenues In, 
introduced bv Williain the Conqueror, Ir. 4333 ; 
counterrcitingptmjsbe<U)y death, iv. u>34, 1044; 
early usr* of specie In Roino, x, 4774, gradual 
dnmnution In the amount of gold and silver in 
nrenlsrion, r, 4777-^. 

CUSTOMS; seo TAXATION. 

CUZCO: tbo metropolis of a great empire, v. 
2249 60, 

OYOLOrs, tbo: 8 C 0 MYTHOLOGY, 
CYNICISM: Bco PUILOSOrilY, 

CYRUS: i. 80, 400; II. 528 eq ; r. 2091 (seo also 
General Index). 


DAMOCLES: the sword of, i. 142-0, 

DANDIE DINMONT: x. 4351 6q. 

DANTE unique clnracbr of Ida ‘‘Iiifemo, I. 
147; classed vvitli Virgil and Honcr, I, 131; 
compared with Milton, Homer, and Shake, 
speare, xvi. 7505 , Voltaire and Walpole on, 5x. 
8937 ; adaptability of his genius to the stage, 
XU. 3422 (seo also General Index). 

DARIUS: and Alexander, U, 74G eq.; death of, 
il. 737. 

DARK AGES, the: theIr duration lengthened 
by celibate clergy, xviU. 8503. 

DAVID, KING: 1.27-9; ill 1193. 

DAVIDS, KHTS: on Buddhist doctrine of the 
soul, xi. 62C8-9. 

DAVY, SIR HUMPHRY; dandyism of, xiv. 
G356 

DEATH (gee also BURIAL CUSTOMS, CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT, and IMMORTAL- 
ITY): Cfflsaris wish for a sudden, vi. 26S7; a 
child’s impressions of, xlv. WC5-G, xx 9722 ; tbo 
fear of, Johnson on, lx. 4242-3, 42S9, wealth 
conducive to, xlv. 6750; the best hlograpbles 
written after, xvii. 7^6-7 ; Walt Whitman on. 
xviii. S392 ; linmo on, be. 42()S ; Mohammed on, 
lii. 1230, 1239 ; Epictetus on, id. 1315 ; Bacon on, 
yl. 2652 ; Stevenson on, xiii 6104 ; Sir Thomas 
Browne on, vi. 28S3 so ; the Stoic view of, ill 
1800 ; the phUosophy of, U. 936-i3, 946, ilL 1184 ; 
foll^'lore, gee “^Death and the Doctor,” xvl 
,iP » extinction of the unlversa, xvl 7613-4 ; 
picture of a bereaved household, xvlI, 8269-74, 


DEBT f^ecnl'oUSURT],: of tbo Crinaderg.lv. 
IfiO’i; to Jews, J^ngll^h repudiation of, It. 1617 ; 
hftlionnl, the EneKvli, vl. 2919, nnfce5^iry till, 
xL 49H; instance of Indnlgrnro towaro, HI 
1136-8; alfivcry for, in eirly Rome, 1, 137,462, 
in Orece*', H. 563; cancellation under Solon** 
laws, H. : pb a»nntrie% on, ri. 2617. 2{VA ; 
Johfivon'e forgi»ifulne«s of, U. 427*6-7; altera- 
tl«n of currency to meet, lx. 4kVi; description 
of a hnntctl flebtor, xlv. 6739, of a lyiileal 
Bponglng'hoaao, xlv, C5IC rq 

DKFOK. DANIEL; an Iml. inr of Banyan, 
XV. Co70 (sec alvo General Inc..t) 

DEXANi; JOHN, of the London Titn/Jt: 011- 
phxnt «n, xvi. 77/97-9 

DELrill, the oracio of: 1.418, 11. 523 «q.,536 
rq., V. CIC; defended by Solon, H. 561; de- 
clare** Socralex Ibo wisest of men, 11. C=-l; 
Ihrcatemyl by Jlronnu*, H. 7S7-^. 

DEMOORACY (sea also DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENT, REPUBLICS, and ‘‘Arrest of 
Progress by Democracy,” xlx. 8594); tho 
Athenian, xlr. S'^7, ; SiTitrerhnd’s exper- 

iments In forms of, xlr. 8307 ; Grot/*’* viewa of. 
xix. 6^97: Maine on the future government 
of. xlx. 8*^95; democratic opinion opposed to 
eclence, xlv. 6:93-6; majority rule riecc«!ary 
to Us gtablllty, xlx. 6579 ; pnctical minds pro- 
duciylby, xvl i23!. 

DEMOCR.iTlC .MO^'EMENT, tho (sec also 
DOSTOYEVSKI, LIBERTY. REVOLU- 
TIONS): In ancient Rome, 1. 437 gq.; in Eng- 
Und, ttgnlnat Oconro III., xv. C926-7 ; Us cITcct 
on women, xv. 7242 sq., on public nvorals, 
XV. 724 1-53 ; Its effects In Europe and America 
compared, xv. 75’)l-3: sex equality a result of, 
XV. 7253; Indhlduplism lost In, xvi 73a.^9, 
7305 ; a'condcncyof tbepeoplein colonial Penn- 
aylvania, xl. 47u9 ; ab**enco of cla«s feeling In 
America, xlx. 6551 : the Church as champion of 
tho peojde, vi. 2.361 sq., x. 4797-t^; podso of 
responsibility amoijg American cronlovcrs, 
xlx. 85S3 ; passing of v llleluago In Eugwnu, vl. 
24-40. 

DEMOCRATS: seo POLITICAL PARTIES. 

DEMOCRITUS: Hi 1121-3; on tnnquHllty, 
HI. 1330 ; on truth, HI. 2C21 ; philosophy of, vl. 
2C23. 

DEMOSTHENES; 1. 003 ; on PhUIp, il. 735-9 ; 
on Alexander, H. 754-9, 746, 768-78; ns n humor- 
ous speaker, IL 915; Juvenal on, lii. 1124-5; 
nnccdoto of, vl. 2649 : Phoclon and, xlll. 3951. 

DilROULfeDE, PAUL: Stevenson on his war 
songs, xlii. 6109. 

DESMOULINS, CAMILLE: hts remorse over 
tho Olrondlsts* fato, x. 4651. 

DE SOTO, HERNANDO: In Peru, v, 2242 flq. 

DESPOTISM (seo also TY'RANTb); of the 
Julian and Flavian emperors, 1. 4C0 ; of Crom- 
well, Carivio on, vd. 2543 ; of custom, J. 8. Mill 
on, xvi. 7i>8l ; tho Eastern social system based 
on, xlii. 0192; of George III , xv. 6926-40; 
party spirit a cause of. xv. 6955; the worst 
effects of, xvi. 7556 ; Milton on censorship of 
books, vil 8275 sq. 

DEVIL, tho (see also Milton’s “Debate in 
Pandcmonlnm,” vH 8226): Luther on, v. 
2319 sq : Marjorie Fleming or, xH. 5471 ; 
Cromwclrs visJons of, vi 2»3 ; in folk-lore, 
xvi. 7237 ; Jenyns* demonology' ridiculed by 
Johnson, ix. 4263. 

DE VOGUE, COMTE: on Russian literature, 
Introduction to Vn], xix. 

DrCKEN^ CHARLES, high spirits of, xk. 
8953: on Tlncherav in death, xiv. 8958 (see 
nlso General Index). 

DIDO AND AINEAS : see MYTHOLOGY. 

DINOCRATFS. ii. 778. 

DIOGENES* ane<^otcs of, i. 808, vl. 2G49 , Pho- 
clon and, xiiL 6951. 
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anecdotes of. DEETV, BAMEL; cotmection sritli the Erie 
1,142-3, 169, 425, Til. S2i i ; as a pedaffogne In Eailway rinff, six. 8555-9. 

Corinth, X. 4731. DEOTSEHf; on Alevandw « ITfi 

Persian B^be.xUi. 6205 ; BETBEE, JOHKj Johnson on, ix. 4240 (see 
of a tyrant s taTorites, see Quo Vadis,” ill. also General Index) ^ 

1245; of Stephen in ang-line for the EagUsh BBOKUTG-STOOE tie - xfr eSiP 
crown, lil. 1433-4; of Solon, 11. 563 sq.; of BIT BEFFAEB, JlilB. : IValnoIeon li.89ni 9 
Ulysses, 1. 232-318 ; of Charles T., yi. 2®T-S, 8306, 3307, ® 

2670-1: Eastern fable the language of, xlil. BUEBLING (see also Sheridan’s “Elrals " li 
6192 ; Count Gondoranr famed for, yill. 8441 ; 4316): id. 1031 sq., y. 2189 ; in disfavor among 

Pepys on Its indlsponsahllity at court, yii. 8336 ; Spaniards, rili, 3766: ITacaulsy’s opnortnniaes 

I’”' '<■‘3®; dnel between Sonfh and the 

BISCOl EKIES: see I27TEhiTI027S and Bche of Alya, xvl 7601. 

■XS74,6ES. BU GUESCI-m, BEETEANB: see “The 

BITORCE: see MAERIAGE. IVhite Company," iy, ISI 4 , 

DOBBS, ARTHUR, royal governor of North DUKE OP SASE-VrEMAE-EISENACH: 

Carolina: xi. 4905. submits to Napoleon, ri. 5023 

DODONA, the oracle of: i. 852 sq. DUMOUEIEZ, CHAEEES FRANCOIS: in 

DOG, the: Dr. John Brown on, Ilv, C53S sq.; exile, x. 4659! m 

Scotton.xiv. 6548; Bacon on, xir. 6553. . DUTIES ; .«ee TAXATION. 

BOLBT, Alme. Sainton: her service to music, 
xviU. $331. 

DOLLS AND TOTS: in ancient India,!. 56; In “EABTHLT PARADISE,” Morris' (see General 
early Rome, lii. 1800 ; the child Macaulay's in- Index) 
difference to, irl. 7489. EAST, the; see ORIENT. 

domestic relations (see also MAE- EAST INDIA COMPANY, the: vUL 8439; 
KIAGE): Jean Paul on courtesy In, xvi. 7342; restoration of Lord Kgot, ii. 8914. 
their sacredness in Greek mythology, xx. ECHOES; formation of, x. 4^1; terrors of 
9359-60, la America, De TccquerlUa on, xr. battle increased by, x. 4TSS. 

7245. EDDAS, the: see EPICS. 

DOMESTIC SERTTCE: see SEKTIOE, DO- EDICT OF NANTES: see REFORMATION. 

MESTIO. EDINBURGH EEVIEIT: Jeffrey succeeded 

DOMITIAN, the Emperor: Hi. 1120-7 ; fly-cateh- as editor by Napier, xvi 749S. 

Ing apasUmo of. vti. SS77. lEDUCATION (seo also CHILDHOOD, CUL- 

DOST MAHOMED: sec “The Afghan TTar,” TURK, JESUITS, UNIVEKSITIEa, and 


XX. 96S6. I Herbert Spencer’s “Moral Education,’’ awt 

DOSTOTEYSKI: social philosophy of, xviil. 7578): in Sparta, 1. 425 so.; in Persia, II. 724, y. 

S53J-5. 2231, Xiu. 6192-3 ; In Rome, y. 2281 ; in colonial 

DOUBT; sec AGNOSTICISM, SKEPTICISM. America, xi. 4906, xr. 6965 ; le^ xy. 6924 ; in 

DRACO: laws of, II. 667, 669, 673; nnlimlted England In the early 19th century, see “Cop- 

authority of, li. 4947. perHeid at School,” xril. 7997; satires on, 

DRAKE. SIR FRANCIS (see also THE IN- see “Dotheboys Hail,” xUI. 6991; in Japan, 

VINCIBLE ARMADA): vl. 2674 sq., STiS sq. military character of xrill. 8516: in the Russian 
(see also General Index). army, xvlii. S53S ; of Moses in Egypt, 1. 82; of 

DR.l.’liA. the Modern .■uaetcriinck on. Intro- Alexander, IL 769; of Demosthenes, II. 731 ; of 


ducfiou to Vol. xvi, ScQ A&rOBS, 


chOdren, entrusted tn all classes, xL 52T6-T; 


* BlanTier ou, xvi. VoTiS; of Decitrs and Manlius, Mw,CarIjrle,xvi. T509;ofawTiter,ScUoponfasaer 
» r«o.. mpTnory a factor in, X. 4547o on, xvi. limitations of'W’ssblngton’e.xr. 

PRESS; medtoval, iv. 3WJ, r, 2203, 2SS5,23^, 60W;5ocrale3on,Il.C5lto.; Eoffer/^cbamoc, 
2S^, 2S^ Til. 8202, SSOO ; of Cleopatra, tl. 8SC, vi. 2750-72 ; Locke on, vii. 83S0 fq.; Carlyle on, 
€95 ; of Hercules, a5<?ci^d br Antonr, ii. 5940 rq,: tbe Cbinef^ presias for, .rri. 759J ; 

SS2; of ^7ibclan^n Zeroes, 'iv. 1515 sq.; oftUc br shop ''rinaows, xvi. 7550; Goethe's schetno 
Seotthb Archers, iv. 1573 ; of the ancient Ter* of n ffl/eat, xlli. the part played hy 

6lan5,U.714;of X<^onatthebattleofTra&l?ar, libraries in.xlv. C351, xvl. 74S1-2 : indirlduallty 
X. 474S-4; of the ancient Gauls, x4SI0; of the destroyed by universal, xvf. 7695, xlx. S595; 

l^tars, X. 4SS9 ; of the American Indians, x. bad effects of teachers knowing- leas than their 

454‘>-5;ofanauthoraud'vvit,Hazlitton,xi.W>5S; pupils, xlv. C72S-9; ft necessary basis of free 
ofaFeraiandiirnilarv,xiil-67l2;orworklnffpec>- goreroroeDt, xr. 6957; the vill.ago schooV 


xviiL 6514 sq.; Pon Quixote on the art of, r* 
2304 ; HenicK on disorder In, tIL. 8S59 ; Chester*- 

M.VA «V,. 


freo^rmp.'jy by disjointed maps xl. 6070; 
Latin ilio Indispcti'sHc vehicle cf all Icam- 


fleld on the importance of, vilLSSSI; satire inn. v. 2374.^ 

P 2 j extravagance in, seo **jrothIng to If ear,” EPlfARP II.; tls proc.atiiation forbidding 
xlv. 6792; military, disliked by Hapoleon end football. xilU GOCK^l. 

Tonesaint, xv. 957^; snmptnaxr laws, U. 5T1» XDlfAED III.; hla objections to Xootha*!, xlU. 

^b^i. s'roi’s'iw” fijilS how^presd, EDTTAED IT".: see BAKNET. BATTLE OF, 
xlx, SDOLFrance lender In, -ril- 8^9 ;lSJh- fe^^KVlAN 


liveriS, xi. 6665; ’crinolines worn by rarages, &nd "The hUraS^ 1= ‘‘.S’; 

xir. 6349; Holmes on dsndylsm, xlv. 6353-4 ; ^nnsTS in, i. 65. 6, ; crate in. 1- 66 eg , nil. 
Maranlsv’s overstocked wardrobe, xri. 7493; ^ ‘^7. ‘ ‘ 

modera'nsiformity of, xrl. 7593; hexdgew l^on,cf, rffu SE02; ibcceratio goTmimeat 
rarely worn by Indians, y. 2250. of, lui, 61,9; stajnxtion of its civiliiitiOB, 
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ftar witli Aineiica discussed lu, s. 4G05-6, her 
fnends in, xi, 4990, see also *'Tlie Inde- 
pondtnco of America,” xv 6926; supremacy 
o\er Insli Parliament Tcnoimced by, xv. 
6940; Laurence Oliplmnt on, xvi. 7604-5, 
7607; impatience oT debates in, xix. 

689R, 

ENMUS: i 830. 

EVAMI^"OI^DAS (see rIso LEUCTEA, BAT- 
TLE OP) 11 774. 

EPICS (see also DAKTB, HOMER, SAGAS, 
VIRGIL, and “The Kale\ala,’‘ \n 8051) 
character of, i» 310 sq. : the language of 
Apollonius Rhodii s, i. 830 : Kibeliiii|,tnlicd. 
I. 146-7, ifa\ JIuller on, in, 1451 (see also 
General Index) ; song of Roland, i S30, in 
1410, sung at Rattle of Hasting*?, ni 1453 ; 
Eddas, tragic spirit of, iii 1452; Pindar's 
poetry lends new I’lt'ilit) to the Epic tra- 
dition 1 168. 

EPICTETUS, philosophy of, ti. £640; on 
Hercules, HI. 1310-20 (see aRo General 
Index) 

EPICUREAI^ISM (see also Po ms of B^ranger, 
X. 4739): m. 2023; tf Li cretins, ii 032-43; 
ofHorace, 11 056-8, 900; of IValjioie, ix 3932-3; 
Its theory of tlie destruction ot the tvcrld, in. j 
1072. the disciple of (Chaucer); i\. 1704. 
EPIGHAllS see SATIRES. 

EPISTOLARY IVRITING: Birrell on, ix. 
4237 ; of Mme. de Sengn^, VTalpolo on, i\. 
soon 

ERCILLA, ALONZO DB ; soldierehip of, xiii. 

S442 («!eo also General Index) 

ERICSbON, LEIP: discovery of America by, 
X, 4303 sq. 

ESMOND, BEATRIX (sco also “Esmond’s 
Friends and Foes,’* vUi $444): os Baroness 


do Bernstein, xr. CS95 sq 

ETHICS; see MORAL Dualities. 

ETHNOLOGY (seo also CIVILIZATION, 
SOOIETT): Macaulay on, xri. 7505; primi- 
tive Teutons, rl £545 sq ; stock of the early 
Romans, x 4770-1; comparison of Tentomo 
and Celtic traits, xviil 8520, of Toatonio and 
English, xvi. 7678; humility a Slavio trait, 
sn 8530; TorgenlefTs “Eadln” not a typical 
Russian, xvi. ^1- 

ETZEL: see ATTILA^^ 

EUPHRATES, THE RIVEP.; canals of, 1 40T; 
inandation^, i 40S 

EUROPE (see also HOLT E05tAN EMPIRE); 
political parties in. xlx. SStS; civilization of, 
Guizot on, xili. 6179 sq., its dlversitj , xUf. 6181 
sq , danger cf Its stagnation, xn. 750$-5; Wn^h' 
Ington on America’s attitude toward, xr. <K>5S- 
62; woman’s position in, xv 7240-4, 725$, 7255, 
7256; geographical nnd political conditions In 
25th centun*, Ir. 1S66-71 : its litemtnre richer 
than that o*f antiquity, xilI 61S2; Its possible 
combinations against America, xi 4933; Im- 
povenshment of its stock by mcdlieval celibacy, 
xvUI S50^, by persecutions, snli. 650-1-5; 
armed nentrsliti’’ In. xx 9511. 

EURYDICE: seo MYTHOLOGY. 

EVOLUTION, doctrine of: see Darwin’s ** De- 
scent of Man,” xili. 5931 

EXILE (see also EMIGRATION): Siberian, 
viL S^OD, xrld S526-S 8530; of the Jews from 
Soaln, Mil. 0443, "from Enrfand, Jv. 3641; of, 
liemminknlnen (the Kalcvah), y]L $052 sq.; of 
Monsignore Querro for conniving at the Lend 
murder, Ti. 24691; voluntary, of Solon, I! 621, of 
Ljeurgus xi. 4947; of American loialislsxi 
40 %; of magicians and astrologers from Rome, 
iil. 1114-6; Epictetus on, ill 18S7-S; Plutarch 
on. viil Ss-SO; Damourier in, x. 4C5^; Lord 
Shonesbury’a death in, vti. $373 ; Ssa UcunlDgo , 
planters recalled by Tou^salnt, xx. 95TD-C 


FABIUS; ii. 797 sq. 

FABLE3 (see also MYTHOLOGY) of animals, 
Pilpiy’s, IV. 1765 sq.. La Fontaine's, vii 
SlOo sq.. Gay’s, viii. S4S2, 34So, 8487, “The 
Way of the World,” xvi 7329 hq , see also 
“Uncle Remus,” xviii. S765, popularity in 
the East, xiu. 6192. 

PABRICIUS: Cictro on the Retreat of, ii. 
920 

FAIRIES, the (see also FAIRY TALES and 
MYTHOLOGY) : vi. 2S77 ; \iii. S4il 2. 

FAIRY T\LES (see also HANS ANDERSEN 
and jSITTHOLOGT Norse, xvi. 7321 sq. ; 
“ Fngolette,” XIX 9093 sq. 

FAITH : see RELIGION. 

FAME: limitations of the Roman, iil. 183S; 
Rousseau on the drawbacks of, xvi 7677-8; 
vanitv of hoping for, nj 1338-9, xvii. 7803 ; 
immortality of Cicero’s, 'Mil 8S02 
famine (see also “The Bread Riot,” xri 
7735) . among Crusaders, iv. 1460 sq ; during 
siege of Leyden, vI 2360 ; in France m IS^U 
century, x 4795 sq ; Cornwallis driven to 
surrender by, tv. 6939; pestilences produced 
by, VI 2660 

FARGDES: ni. SlSOsq. 

FATALISM; ui. 1130. iv. 1500, x\U 7639-40; 
New-England Calvinism free from, xi. 
4914-5. 

FATES, the: seo MYTHOLOGY. 
favorites . government under influence of, 
lx. 42S1. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA (seo also 
SPAIN): -riii 8763 

PERSEN, COUNT: assists Loms XVI. and 
his family to escape, x 4673 Eq 
feudalism (see also C “ 


- --- CHIVALRY and 

HERALDRY) ; iv. 1815 ; In Arthur’s time, HI. 
1168, in William the Conqueror’s, hi 1418; In 
16th*centary Engbnd, vi 2439 sq.; Jessopp on, 
IV. 1625 sq.; foro*t rights under, xviii. b66Q\ 
conflict between sovereign and vaesal, iU, 1487, 
iv. 1869. V. 1948-50, 2126, vi. £55T gq ; its tradi- 
tions violated by Imprisonment of a Buzerain, 
Iv, 1861 ; oath of fealty, vi. 2448-4: passing of 
villeinage In England, vi. 2440; jLord Balti- 
more’s rights in Marjland as pnneo palatine, 
vl 4903 : the steward (CJbaucer) It. lEOl ; mar- 
riage of viUelns controlled by their loro, iv. 
1627. 

FICTION (see al«o F\IBY T.VLES, IMAGI- 
NATION): the East the blrtJipIaco of. xiiL 
0192 6q ; denounced by Mohammed, Till 61^4; 
James on t'le fature or the novel, Introductfou 
fo Vol xjv. ; Bc^iut on novels that have made 
history, Introduction to Vol. i\. ; Zola on 
Frcnc t naturalism. Introduction to Vol. xii 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY; as legal advisor of 
tlic Erie Railway ring, xix. 8'^P2. 

FIELDING, HENRY: Johnson’s disHl o of, 
ix S'^tC, 4223. Boswell's defense of, ix. 4223-9 
(•fC-'TlsT General Index) 

FINANCE (-ee also BANKS. CREDIT, CUR- 
RENCT. PRICES, REVENUES, TRUSTS. 
WEALTH, and “The Erie Railwny Scandal,’* 


Mstonr of the" Bank of England, vL 291S sq ; 
epccufation condemned In mcdlTval Englanu, 
Tl 241?-9, 2445, 2450, 2451 ; Misd^Mppl BulMe, 
X, 4*90 sq ; Iraprc’i^loDabllity of tho stock mar- 
ket, xli. 6905 

FINGAL: sec “AFocmofO«:sian,”lx 41C2 tq. 

F1SK« JAMES: and the Erie Railwar, xlx. 

FLODDEN. BATTLE OF: adv. 6616 sq 

FLOOD, JI^’RY; repeal ofPorning’s Act de- 
manded by. xv. 6939. _ _ 
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FrOOBS AKB INUNBATIONS (see also 
IKRIGATION and "High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire," xvil 8003) in Norfolk, iy 
1$46 BO ; geolopcal changes -wrought by» xi. 
5187-9 ; the Oise In flood, xlii 6102 8q ; the 
Tiber prone to overflow x 4772 
FLOEENCE (see also BEiiyENITTO CELLINI, 
"SaTonarola,” v 2010, “Romola," y. 2024) 
hiachiavelli on the cmelty of its people, y 
2033. political parties in, Piagnoni, v. 2202. 
^rrabbatl, v 2014 sq , CompagnaccI, y. 2012 
sq , Guelphs and Ghlbellines, y. 2039 
FLOWERS: see BOTANY and HORTlClJIr- 
TUKE 

FOLK-LORE : see FAIRY TALES and 
ilYTHOLOGT. i 

FOLKMOOT, the : see GOVERNING BODIES 
FOOB (see also BANQUETS, FAMINE, *^nl i 
lat-Savsrln’B " Physiology of Taste," xbc. 9260, 
and Owen Meredith on "Blnnera," xvi 
7T65) : of the poor In medheTal England, Iy. 
1G39 60., in i6th eentniy France, x 4796, 
4797, 4600, 4801, 4802 ; of the Tnrks and T^ar- 
tars, X. 4^8-9 ; chemistry of, xvlil &490-1 ; 1 
Sancho Fanza on the Importance of, y 22SS ; i 
Stevenson on, adll 6112 ; prices of, in ICth- I 
centniT England, vL 2445-6 j origin of eaylng ! 
grace before, xvi. 7818; modem Enghshcook ! 
err, xiy. 6512-5 ; the plum padding, xiv. 6510-1 ; 
table manners in the Middle Ages, ir. 17S9- 
T. 2207, 2354, In the 17th century, r 4963-5, 
4S6S, of tho Italians, t 2343, of the Quakers, 
'xxt 7317: medieval dainties, ir. 1796, 1816, 
y. 2355, Eastern, iy. 1500, Northern, vii. 3057, 
8061 ; public tables In Sparta, I. 425 sq , 
eomptuary laws regulating, vi. 2441-2; glot 
tony In England, vil 3299, 8326, lx. 8922, of 
Charles V , t 1 2671-2 ; indifference to food no 
Tlrtue, XT. 7817 ; Lamb on bis own appreciation 
of, xy, 7817, on roast pig, xil. 5590-8, on pine- 
apnle, xIL 5591 ; the oysters of C^lon, xx 9600 ; 
value of freah fish to tho ancients, rl 2898 ; tea, 
reralan method of serving, xill. 6213, Wesley 
on tho Imariousncss of, ix. 4071 sq : Greece tho 
home of the currant, xiv. 6510; Sir William 
Temple on fruit, vW 8436-7 
FOOLS, PROFESSIONAL; y. 2337, 2353, vt 
2579, 2644, 2650; Womba, Ir. 1528 
FOOTE, SAMUEL: Johnson on bis wit, ix. 

4243, 4245 (see also General Index) 

FORESTRY (see also " Woodcutting *’ znil 
6655) : game laws In Franco, xvill 6653 sq , 
In England, x 4535-7 ; the forest of Wolmer, 
X 4r©4 sq 

FRANCE (see also ACABESIY OF FRANCE, 
BOURBONS, ENCYOLOP.£BISTS. FRAN- 
CIS I , HUGUENOTS, LOUIS S.I , LOUIS 
XIV., NAPOLEON BONAPART^, NOR- 
MANS, THE PBINOB IMPERIAL, "Ad- 
ventures of Count Grsmmont,” vU 8187; 
Letters of Montesquieu, vU. 8197, of Mroe de 
S6vign6, ni 8109; Memoirs of St.-Slmon. vil 
3120; "The Mi«rissippi Bubble,” x, 4T90; 

Tqu-salnt L’Onvcrturc,” xz. 9573; "New 
York after Pans,” xvl 76SS; MOLliBE’S 
plays, and BUMAS’ novels) : 

Life and manners In • daring Middle Ages, v 
*^ 50 ; education of women, xv 7244, their i 
T^rtlclpation in commerce, ix 4221; Mme de, 
dUCI on French narrowness, xll. 5414-5, on 
French Utcrature, xii MI5; the ISth-ccnturr 
of, xll 5415; patriotic songs of, xiif 
3 CTijl 6319 ; Goldsmith on, xiii 6174-5; 

England’s, xiv 


borTowM bi; xir 6517- FrSch 
S?* «(£ngknd.ilT.Co00 sq 
^ of pawnbrokers In France enV Engfind, 


xiy. 6505, of parks and gardens in, xiv. 6501 ; 
French view of Shakespeare, xil 6415, 5421 ; 
Be Tocqneville on moral conditions In, 
XV. 7251-^, on lack of individuality in, kvl. 
7M4; national music of, xviti 8319-21; bag- 
pipes an institution of, xvui 8320; reliquary 
worn by kings of, xvfii. 8391 ; emigration from, 
xrtli. French racial traits, xtiii 8520; 
woodcutting and forest laws in, xvUi 6655 ; 
universal snfl!’rago !n, xix. 8S95, 8S9S 
History' of. conflict with John of England, 
vi. 255S sq ; capture of Cbarlcroy, vii 8122; 
treaty of 1763 with England, ix. 4257, con- 
spimeywitb Ireland against, x. 4401; loss of 
Al'^ice-Lorralne a severe blow to, xili 6103; 
alliance with America, xv 6935 sq . joined by 
Spain, XT. 6987 : offended by English favors 
to the Prince Imperial, xvili 8385; colonial 
Canada under, xviii 8516-9, 8521, 8522 ; Bona- 
partes unpopular after 1S70, xix. SS9S; the 
jKevolntion (see also BESMOULINS, GI- 
RONDISTS, “ Episodes of the French Revo- 
IntloD," X. 4671, and "A Tale of Two Cities,” 
X 4659), Bnrke’s pamphlat against, x. 4642 sq , 
Walpole on, ix. 8917, effect of the Revolution 
on Walpole, ix 8921, 8931-2 ; creation of assig- 
nats, X. 4793-4 ; Revolution of 1W8, xix 8S9S 
FRANCIS I * T. 2129 ; Calvin’s Institutes dedi- 
1 cated to, "V. 2858 ; anecdote x>f, rl. 2644 
FRANKLIN, BENIAMIN (see alsoThsckeray’s 
I "Washington,” xv 6S77): the soul of the 
Pennsylvania Le^slature, xl. 4DD9 ; promotion 
of Arctic expeditions, xi. 4910; American 
measures prepared by Pitt and, xv 6912; 
Amenca’s appeal to France pressed bv, xv. 
6936, on libellous journalism, referred to in 
"Martin Chnzzlewit,” xv, 7198-9 (see also 
General Index) 

FREDERICK BARBAROSSA* drowning of, 
in. 1448, the type of his age, iv 1657; support 
of the Holy Romm Einfire, iv. 1660 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, imprisonment 
T\hen Crown Pnnee, x. 4405 sq ; distrust of 
England, xv 6936 (sec also General Index). 
FREE TRADE (see also COMMERCE and 
TAXATION) In Europe and in San Do- 
mingo, XX, 9570 

TRENCH LITERATURE, Lcon Vallfe, Intro- 
unction to Vol ni 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, tho: see FRANCE 
FRIENDSHIP (see also DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS and HOSPITALITY) : definition of, 
xvli, 7601 ; of Goethe and Betlina, sea 
: GOETHE ; of ilsrcus Aurelius and Fronto, iil. 

' 1800 sq ; of Damon and Pythias, 1. 141 sq ; 
of Fnlko Grevllle for Sir Philip Sidney, xix. 
8941 ; 6t Augustine on, Hi. 1152 ; Bacon ou, i. 
116; Ben Jonson on, vi 2786; I.a Rochefou- 
cauld on, vii. 8218, 8214 ; La Brnytre on, vii 8221 
sq ; Emerson on, xvil 7S7S sq ; Walpole on 
the fatuity of, ix. 8902-3; Machiavelll on tho 
weakDe«5 of, t. 20S4; the preservation of, iv. 
1559; advantages of, iv, 1766 sq , 1781-2, iX. 
4173; pov**rty the test of, iv 1778-84; tho 
I cnticism of, BoUeau on, vii 3149; unreason 
able demands in, xvi. 7621 sq , xvil 7601; for 
giveness of wrongs In, xvli 7SW; conversion 
of enmity Into, xv. 7117 ; making confidences, 
Iv. 1656 ; rarity among Asiatics, vii 3199 ; 
Horace on ridicule of friends, ix 4235-9 
FROUDE, illSS impersonation of, sec note, 
XVI 7544 

FROUDE. RICHARD HURBELL. Newman 
I on, xi 5156-7, 5159 

I FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. see SLAVERY. 

GAGE, general THOMAS: on the num- 
ber of lawvers in Boston, xv. 6924; appointed 
goveraorof Massachusetts, XV. 6931. 
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GALBA, THE EHPEKOll : vi. 2W5. 

OAiLBETTA ; attempt to restore the plebiscite, 
xix. SS93. 

GAMBLING (see also GAMES AND SPOETS, 
and “ Gambler’s Luck,” xri. 786T) : In ancient 
India, i. S3 sq ; in the Middle Ages, v. 229^ 
prevalence in ITth-cGntorj* Spam, vili. S78C 
anecdote of Baron Ne^vinan, ir 4225; Crom- 
well’s rejection of the gains of, vi 2S51 ; spec 
ulation, see FINANCE. 

GABIES AND SPOPwTS (see also GAMBLING. 
GLADIATOEIAL SH07\'S, OLYMPIC 
GAMES, PUGILISM, “The Chariot Eaco at 
Antioch,” XX 9365, and “Hlstorj- of Football 
in England,” xtii 6993): Swedenboi^ on the 
pr«Stablenessof, IX 40hS, ofniral England, lv 
4201 , J’mdar on the Olympic games, i IW sq ; 
Puntm aversion to, viii 6005, Pnclish, Strutt 
the great hlstonan of, vui 6010 ; boating, 
Ste^en«on on, xiii ClOO-1, an Oxford race, sr. 
7204 sq ; backgammon, in 11 CO; chess, iii 
979, 1019-20, ir ISIS : athletics, Charles II a 
patron of, \u!. CO'iO, Macaulay indifferent to, 
\Yi. 7493; Italian game of “mora,” xlv. 6346, 
x^Testhng,lv. 1576; archf^ry, h 15S4; cards, v 
2214, 2253; singlestick and qnarterstaff, ir. 
1C71 ; ball, iv. 1^6, 1S50, development of, sin. 
6999, popularity in Greece and Eorae, sui 
6999 ; iootball prohibited in medifeval England 
and Scotland, sih COOl-2 ; morris-dancing, vii 
8S3S, hunting, LonisNI *sloveof,i\. 1923^, at- 
titude of the Chesterfieldlnn set toward, lx, 8924 , 
dice, n 1691; billiards, vi 3180; angling, M’al- 
ton on the de%hta of, vi 2S90 sq , Leigh Hunt 
on the crueltj’ of, vi. 2906 sq : loach catching, 
vid. 8C30sq.; salmon fishmg,T 45S1-3; shoot 
ing, 6ee77hite’s“Selborne,”x 4635sq ;cncket, 
see “Tom Brown’s School Days,** xui 6969; 
pedestrian games thought vulgar In med^jcval 
England, xiil 6003, cock- and dog fighting for- 
bidden in modem, xlv. 6606; John Boll a born 
sportsman, xiv, 6WS-9. 

GAKCLLASO DE VEGA: death of, vlii ^442. 
GAEDENS ; see HOETICULTUEE, 

GAEKICK, DAVID: V'alpole on, ix. S90S; 
parsimony of, is. 4226; and Johnson, is, 4285, 
4239, 42-12 ; his admiration for Shakespeare, is 
3^03, 424(KL ; Kevnolds’ portrait of, svi 7499. 

GATES, GENEEXL HOEATIO : tn Eovolu- 
tionary War, sv. 6935 

GAULS, tho (see also “Tho Defeat of tho 
Gntatian^,” li 779) : inva*!ion of Eomo, iil 
IS'^O ; alliance with Samnitc-, IL C42-3 

GENIUS (see al^o AUTHOES, IMAGINA- 
TION, MIND, PEECOCITT, Home for 
Geniuses,” xiv 6374, and “ Checks to tho In- 
crea'o of Genius, “saali S502) : Lack of jealousj 
among men of, sir. 633^ ; Holmes on 
cal characteristics of, xiv C319-1; tlio asorld’s 
neglect of, s>i 7523, 752T-S, 7f43; freedom 
necessary to deTolopmcnt of, \vl 75S7-9 ; im- 
portance’ of, svi 75S7-9 ; niihtar\ and political, 
ofToa‘5''alnt L’Onvcrturo, vs 9574-7, ofCrom 
well, XX 9574, of Charles V,. n 266^9; of 
LucuUns, vlii 8796-7; dramatic, of the Spanish, 
sii 6t^ ; tho pnee of tho gift, Iv. 1702-3, sv. 
710^ 

GEOLOGY: tho soil of Sclborne, x. 4533; 
Buffon on allavLal strata, si 61'^ «q 

GEOMETEY (<ee al«o M ATimlATICS) ; 
Archimedes on, ii CG6, M« nb'»orptlon in, vii 
7570 ; Eoger A^cham on. vi. 27fS 

GFOEGE II (SCO al^o HANOTEE, HOUSE 
OF) funeral of, is 8^99 

GEOEGE HI. (-^ee aho HAKOVEE, HOUSE 
OF). Walpole on. Is 3^9. S^23; letter of 
Junius to, Is. 42*4 sq ; Paine on, si 4*>25, 
despotic policy of, sv. C^2C, 6*^— 31, 019; 
Jefltrson on £ls oppression of America, .vr, 
C945-T. 


GEOEGE IV. (see also HANOVEE, HOUSE 
OF): Incident of his Edinburgh visit, slL 
5472. 

GEOEQIA : failure of its original pohtical basis, 
si. 4904 

GERMANY (see also FEEDEEICK BAE- 
BAEOSSA, 6USTATUS ADOLPHUS, 
“Diary of Wilhelmine of Bayreuth,” v 4405; 
“Frederick the Great and his Court,” is. 
4099; and “Fredarick II.” iv. 1650): alliance 
with England against the Bourbons, xv. ^36; 
Schopenhauer on tho philosophy of, xvi 7541-2 ; 
national music of, svm. 8319, 5320, 6321 ; uni- 
versal sufirage m, six 8S95; Bismarck on 
pohtical relations xvith Austria, sis 9180-4; life 
and manners in medUieaal, i 2886 sq ; impor- 
tance of tradesmen’s guilds in, vi 1652 , royal 
power shattered by the Great Interregnum, i\, 
1653 ; Frederick il not a true German, ir. 
1659 : independence of mediaeval cities In, Ir 
18.59; aid promised to John of England, n 
2559 : primitive Teutons, vi 2545 ‘'q , Heine on 
the German character of the Brocken, -a 
5303-9 ; Mas Muller on old German love song", 
ill 1443 ; habits of German brain workers, siv 
C7&4 ; submissiveness of the German nature, 
svi 757S 

GERMAN LITERATURE; Brand] Intro Vol ir. 
GHIBELLlNESr 6.“c PARTI CS, POLITICAL. 
GIBBON, EDW^VED coipulency of, svl 7561 
(j>ee aUo General Index) 

GIBRALTAR : siege of. w 6933, 6941. 
GIPSIES: see GYPSIES 
GIRONDISTS, the • Carlyle on, v 46S1 sq (see 
also General Index) 

GLADIATORIAL SHOWS : h! 104S, 1267«73, 
Byron on, hi 1375-6 ; character of the Roman 
drama injured bv, Lv. 4176 
GLADSTONE.M'ILLIAMEIVART: his Influ- 
ence on public thought, xis 8902 (see olso 
General Index) 

GLASS : medheval use of, iv. 1G3S, v. 2S3S, 2340, 
2351, 2853. 2356, vu 8310-1 
GLUCK, CHRISTOPHER TV: his conception 
of operatic music, xvu 8257. 

GOD (see also RELIGION, THEOCRACY): 
belief in, Darwin on its influence on man’s 
actions, xliL 5937, on its euppo^ed universahty, 
xiu 593S ; Marcus Aurelius on the power of, 
lU 1137; Epictetus on oneness with, lU 3514, 
3S15, 3316, 3819, 3820; sovereignty of, pce 
CALVINISM and “Tho Government of God 
in the World,” nil S53i; the Christian idea of, 

■ri 5264, SCO also CHRISTIANITY. 

GODFREY OF BOLILLON: iv 3453 8q (see 
also General Index). 

GODWIN, WILLIAM: conversation of, si 
5062 

GOLTHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG. BMtinaa 
adoration of him, zi 5027 *^q , I ei* letter to 
Goethe, XI 50a2; De Mus-^ct the antlt’ e^Ia of, 
sx 5217-S; acrsatili^y of, xiv. C7 Sj , adMce to 
culture seekers, xvi 7^13-4 (see al«o Gcucral 
Index) _ 

GOGOL, NIKOL VI V. ou Eu<£b, xvlll. 6536 
(<€-ool»o Central Index) 

GOLDONI, CARLO: Mmc do StaH on, xU. 
Ltlb 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER* vanity of. ix 4259; 

on John«!oa, ix. 4246 (ece al'O General Index) 
GONDOMAK, COUNT ; anecdote of, vi. 2652 ; 

diplomatic fame of, vhi 5441. 

GONbALVO DE CORDOVA (<ee also “Tho 
Gnat Captain,” vi 2703): greatness of, vlIL 
8441 ; on ^cpersen'HIvc honor, xir C76'>. 

•GOOD OLD TIME^ ” (seoalso SOCIETY); 
reality of ir. 1M4 sq , 1615 sq., a. 2539, x 4796 
«q . XX. 9511. 

GORDON, “CHINESE”; Sir Wflliam Ped 
compared to, xvL 7605. 

d 
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QOTTLI), .TAT : connection with the Erl#* liail- 
way, xii. ^53 eq. 

GOVERKIN’O BODIES also ENGLISH I 
PAELIAMENT, GOVERNirEKT, and 

LEGISLATION): tbo folknioot, vl. ; 
Roman, senate. II SIT fq,. III. 1112 sq., consnl", 
IL SIT, tribunes, I. ‘J&S; Greek, Arcopaqua, 11. 
5C3 sq., Amphlctyonlc Council, xl. 4!HC; Flor- 
ontlno Signory, v. 2012 feq.; colonial American, 
of Georgia, xi. 4904, of Virginia and the Caro« 
linas, xt. 490G-T, of Maryland, xl. 4507-S, of| 
Pennsylvania, xl. 4000-10, of New York, xl. ' 
431^ of Massachnsetta, xl. 4913; of the 
IT. S., Paine’s succesUons on, xl, 4031-2, ece 
also THE UNITED STATES, Congress of; 
Irish Parliament, Its disabilities removc-d, xr. 
C3C9-40 ; popular impatience oWebates In, xli. 
^37-S. 

GOVERNilENT (sec also DEMOCR ACT, DES- 
POTIS.M, FEUDALISM, G0\T:RNING 
BODIES, LEGISLATION, AIONARCHY, 
PARTIES, POLITICAL, REPUBLICS. SUF- 
FRAGE, TAXATION, Tni:OCEACV, end 
TyP.AKTB); of Greece, L 418. 11. 733; of 
Moors In Spain, 111. 1237 aq.; of Spanish In 
Pern, V. 223:> ; of God In the world, Butler on, 
tIIl SS34 fiq.; autonomic, of German cities, Iv. 
1£50 ; oligarchical, of Venice, Ir. 1M3-6 ; of 
England, Burke on, x. of royal 

provinces In America, xl 4333, 4223^0, 4334-90, 
Burke on, xr. C922 ; of Indbn tribes, Its weak- 
ness. xi. 4953^ ; of non-conforming churches 
dominated by Separatism, xL 43C3; of colonial 
. Canada, xrm. MIS sq.; of America, Bryce on, 
xix- SS77 sq.; of democracies in foture, Maine 
on, xix. SS35; of old statesmen re. young, II. 
234 ; of colonial Georgia, failure of its original 
plan, xl. 4934 ; Machlavelli on the art of, t. 20r2 
sq., 2337;. taxation necessary to the support 
of, xi. 4341-4; distance a weakencr of, xv. 
C024-5; Jefferson on the ends of, xv. C3i4 ; 
popular, T7ashington on the maintenance of, 
XV. C030 sq., Jlalue on tlic dangers of, xli. 
SS94 sq.; morality the foundation of, xv. 
6337, 7242; by prime ministers, vi, 2373; 
by favourites, lx. 4231; satire on, see “Tho 
Golden Beign of ‘VToutcr Van Twiller,” xv. 
^SO sq. ; Burke on force vs. conciliation in, 
XV, C913-20; the law of compenfation in, 
XV. 7105-9 ; constitutional, sec TVebsteris 
reply to Hayne, xv. 72G0 sq. ; individualism 
lost In modem democratic, xvi. 75SS-0, 
7695 ; Toussaint L’Onverture’s genius for, 
XX. 9575-7; foundation of the Roman, xi. 
4946 ; weakness of the Turkish, iv. 1464-5; its 
plan usnally framed by an individual, xi. 
4940-7 ; rmi^ of principle in ancient civaizs- 
tions, xiil. 6179-Sl ; varied forms existing in 
Europe, adil, 6181-2; quick decay of Charle- 
magne’s Instifaitioiis, vi. 2670, of Cromwell's, 
XX. 9575. 

GOZZI, COUNT CARLO: Mme. de BtaCl on, 
xii. 5418. 

GRACES, the ; Pindar's invocation to, i. 165. 
GRACCHI, the: Cains and Tiberius, death of, 
ii- 829. 

GRAFTON, DUKE .OF; Valpole on, ix. 8330 ;i 
letter of Junius to, ix. 42S0 sq.; the actual head 
of Pitt’s second ministry, xv. C92S. 

GRATTAN, HENRT : repeal of Poyning’s Act 
demanded by, xv. C939. 

gray, THOlLiS ; TValpole on his position as 
poet, ix. 3900 ; Johnson’s dislike for, ix. 8917 ; 
« mtlc, ix. 3941 ; quarrel with T7alpolc, ix. | 
(see also General Index). 

GREAT BRITAIN: see ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
and SCOTLAND. 

LOKDON: sea CONFLA- 

GR AXiON S. 


INTERP.KO.N'UJI, llie : lv. IC53. 

ALEXANDER, ATHENS 
gJ}EEK LANGUAGE. GREEK LITERaI 
TUBE, HOMER. LEUCTRA, B.ATTLE OF 
i^'/^RGUS, OLY.MPIC GAMES, SPARTaI 
and THERMOP fL^) : co.^ruptlon of the .Soph* 
™ It* jcligion of, flce SIVTH- 

OLOGI ; wit of. i. 1C3 sq., 303 sq. ; Matth-w 
Arnold oa Homt-r’s ballad verse, I. 145; under 
foreign mle, x. 47CT-9; order of battle in, x. 
4^; great popularity of balJ.playjng in, xlii. 
.>999; expo.iire of infanU practise In, xvlH. 
6176; analogy between SwjtierLind and the 
States of, 3clx. S537 ; method of water supply 
In, 11. S72 ; some rcsalts of Its u-.lty of si-lrit, 
ilil. C1£0 ; Its moral ideals, be, 417S. sec also 
•‘Ethics of the Heroic A^e.” xx. 9359; its 
backsT.-inlneas in applied sciences, x. <7S0; 
Gibbon's jile.asnre In Greek anthors, i. dW3 ; 
Inflnence of its geography oa its historj-, i. 
475*> sq. 

GRl^^K ^HURCH, the; see CHURCH, THE 

GREEK LANGUAGE, the: character of, i. 330: 
epic Greek analoions to Cttllcal English, 1. 313 ; 
Pindaris nmge of power and loftiness of in- 
spiration, j. 153; how disseminated in Mace- 
772; De Quincey’s early llacnry lo, 
xiv. 0723 ; the marking of numbers in. rvl. 
7503-4. ' 

GREEK LITERATURE (see aho HOMER and 
"The Splendor of Greek,” 1. 329); stereotyped 
character of, xiii. 6181. 

GREEK MYTHOLOGY; sccilYTHO- 
LOGY. 

GREENBACKS: see CURRENCY, mper. 
GREENE, ROBERT: vi. 2570sq. 
GREENL.AND: Leif Ericsson’s visit to, x. 

4803 sq. ' 

jGRENVTLLE, GEORGE: VTalpole on, ir. 3906; 
j loss of o.Tlce from opposltiou to the King. ix. 
4231-2 ; autl.or of the Sump Act, xi. 49S4 ; 
George III. helpless in the hands of, xv. 6926; 
attitude on American taxation, ir. 6929 ; hia 
death a blow to the Whigs, xv. €929 : anecdote 
of, told by Cowper, xiii. 6233 sq. 

GRENVILLE, SIR RICHARD ; and the In- 
. vincible Armada, vi. 2514 sq. 
jGREVlLLE, FULKE: friendship for Sir Philip 
, Sidney, xix. 8941-2. 

|GREY, LADY JANE: execution of, vL 2174 
sq. ; anecdote of, vi. 2771. 

GBOTE, GEORGE : on Alexander, U. 77S, 776 ; 
his interest in Switzerland, xix 8S97 ;’“views of 
democracy, xix SS97. 

GBUB'STREET; vilL 3409; Pope’s hatred of, 
ir. 3935. 

■ GUELPHS: see PARTIES. POLTTICAL. 

I GUILDS (see also LABOR and TRADES): 
tradesmen’s, v. 2209, 23(9; importance in me- 
dieval Germany, iv. 1652 ; Hanseatic League, 
vi. 2679. 

GUIZOT, FBANGOIS: on civilization, xvi 
I <526 (SCO also General Index). 

GURKHAS, the: as soldiers, xriii. S305. 8311, 
8316. ' 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS; sec “The Times 
of Gustarus Adolphus,” viL 3024. 
iGYLLEMBODkG, 3I3£E.; her “Light Nights,* 
j iviiL 8526. 

GYPSIES, the: as character-readers, xvi. 7697; 

' theory of their eastward migration, xi. 
5132 


HADRIAN, THE EMPEROR: vi. 2620, 2«6, 
and the Jews, zvL 7341. 

HAM; as ancestor of the Egyptians, L 66. 
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HAND ORGANS : cee MUSIC 
HANNIBAL; self-protection in battle, ii. 776; 
Ju\eQal on, iii. 1125-6 ; as a disciplinarian, v. 
20S4 (see also General Index) 

Hanover, the house of (see also George 
II , III , and IT.) causes of Enpllsli loyalty 
to, ix 4295-6. Scotland and, ix. 42S6, 
HARCOURT, PRINOESSE DE . ti. 3135-9. 
HAREM : «^ee POLYGAMY, 

HARMODIUS AND ARISTOQEITON : i 
148 

HARP, tbe: see MUSIC 
HASDRUBAL: n 793, 805 
HASTINGS, BATTLE OF ; iil 1422 so. 
HASTINGS, ■^TARREN: English India's debt 
to, TV. C93S 

HAIVTREY, DR ' as translator of Homer, i. 
312. 

HAZLITT, WILLIAM on his own conver«a 
tion, n 5063 . preLrred to Lamb by Bngehot, 
XU 55*^4 , Birrell on, xn 5594 (see also General 
Index) 

HFGEL, GEORG W. F. SchopenliAner on 
Ins I hilosophy, xvu 7451-2. 

HELEN OF TROY imaginary conversation 
Mnth Mine, de Mamtenon, I 189; meehng TVith 
Achilles,! 225, with Menelaus at Troy, i. 230; 
appears to Fanstns, n 24^=5, 2487. 

HENGEST AND HOBS A vi. 2 j 54 
HENRY IV (of Navarre) v 2317 sq 
HENRY” V (see also AGINCOURT, BATTLE 
OF) v,2171- 

HENRT VI. . England’s most unselfish J^rng, 
T 1946 sq 

HLNBY VIII.! xiii 9902; legislation of, see 
“England in Henry VHI.’s Time,” vi. 
2433 

HERALDRY: designs of, i. 31, ul. 1402, ir. 
1740, V. 1952, 1954, 1970, 21S6, TU. 3312, ix. 
4278 

BtERCULES* labors of, 1 362, 480; ns tbe type 
of heroism, i. 433 ; Antonys descended from, 
« 882, Epictetus on, iii 1819, 1320; Lessjng 
on Sophocles* presentation of, ix. 4177-S; 
temples of, xiii. 0304 

HERDER. JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON : 

Schopeninner on, x>i 7530* 

HEREDITY, of lanations m domestic am* 
mals, xiiL 5935 ; of virtuous tendencies, Dar- 
•iTiu on its pos'sibility, xlil. 5937, on its rela- 
tions to evolutions xiii 5<>32, on its study as 
afTecting mamagc, xni 5^3; Jcssoppon, i> 
1C24-5 ; effect of wealth on, xiv. 6355 ; atsMsm, 
the Prince Imperial an example of, xvui. S3S3 ; 
•‘stirpicuUure/’ xiii 5^S, see also “ CheeVs 
to the Increase of Genius," xiiii 8502; 
gnestship hereditar> m Ho nei’s time, xx. 
9360 

HERODOTUS: on low caste of swinebcrds, i 
07; Mscanlay on tinnslations of, xvi 7505 (see 
nlao (Jeneral Index) 

HEROES (hcc also EPICS and HEROISiQ: 
Carlyle on, vl 2S56-7 : modem decadence of 

hero-worship, iii. 8942 

TTR ROISM (see also CHIVALRY, HUMAN 
SACRIFICES, RELIGIOUS PERSECU- 
TIONS, WAR and “Heroism in Hon*pheep- 
iag.” XT! 750S) of citizens during siege rf 
Leyden, m 2654 . of Socrates in war, si 

6''6; of indmrlnals at Tbcnnopvlfe, i. 421 ; of 
■women, xn. 7515-7; of Lord ISolseley daring 
a shipwreck, xn. 7603; Hercules the type of, 
1 433 ; Job ti c supreme exarnple of, vj 2SS7 ; 
incident of the war of 16S9-97 ; nil. sq ; 
Herat ins at tie bridge, i. 43S «q ; Calbennc 
Donplxs«, ir. 1856 sq. ; Sir BJehard GTenvflJe 
and the Invincible Armadi. -n 2514 sq ; Joan 
of Arc, vii. S153 sq ; Johnson’s endurance of 


suffering, lx. 4253-4; Casablanca, x 4700-1; 
Deems and ITanliu*:, ii 029 sg ; instaucfB of 
courage m monkeys, xm. 5944-5; the “White 
Tiger Band ” of Japan, xviii. 8511 ; ligend of 
Marcus Anrelms, id. 1103. 

HESIOD 4.2220. 

HESPEBIDES, GARDENS OF THE sec 
MYTHOLOGY. 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY (see also “An Adven- 
ture with brig^mds,” xvi. 7469; “Dick Tur- 
pin s Escape,* vin 3714, “The Conspiracy 
aga nst Clinker,*’ ix 39S4)* in modem London, 
circnmst.ince*? of, xn. 6564. 

HINDU LITERATURE l 7, 31, 51, .111, 117; 
Persian tales derived from, xin 61^4 sg , 
stereotyped character of, viii 61S1 . hymns 
“To the Investing Sk%,** “To the Ram God,'* 
“To the Fire God,’* “To the Sun,*' “To 
the One God," and “To Kij.ht," i 7 sq ; 
talcs, X 14, 51, lOS , see also PlLPAX S 
Falles, it 1765 

HIPPOCRATES, on suitahility of remedies, 
x\i 71^4. 

HISTORY (see also NATIONS)* of England, 
not best learned from book's, xiii £<^49 , of the 
world, written b\ Slacaulai at seien, xvi. 
7491-2; Bossuet on the stndr of, vii. 30S1, 
Bolingbrokc on, vn 8791 sq . Tacitus on the 
office of, yjil SS02; Cerlileon the errors of, \t, 
2SG1-2, 2S74, on Cromwell’s place in, 2874 . 
Stnnss on, xix 8^oo , influence of indmdual- 
isra in, XIX 8902-6. Scipio a student of. %nii. 
S796; influenced by gcogmphical condition«,x. 
4756, 4774, xx 9355; value of Sertt's historical 
portraits iv 1865-6; Mahafiyon the literature 
ofliiston, Introduction to Vok x 

HMELMTSKI (SCHMIELNICKf), Cossack 
revolnhoinst vn 3243 sq 

HOBBES, THOMAS, reasons for writing hia 
“Leviatlian,” XTU 7807, •on liberty, xix. 8S99 
(see also General Index) 

HOLCROFT, THOIUS: and Colendge, xi 
50o7-S 

HOLIDAYS and FESTIVALS (see also BAN- 
QUETS and PAGEANTS AND PROCES- 
SIONS) in England, ix. 4100; Shrove To es- 
dav the football festival, xih 6000, “The 
English Football Julilce," xiii 6007, 6009; 
ChnstiiiBS, XIV 650'^I0. Bank HoLdavs, xiv 
6510 ; in Rome, the Luj emlla, i 4772, the 
Arval Festivals, X 4774 ; tbe Northern Ynle, x- 
4S0S, 4^117; the French Noel, xiv C5C9; the 
Feast of Tnbemacica, x%iu 6473; negro Car- 
nn al at Jamaica, xiv 6684 sq 

HOLLAND (see al-to THE NETHERLANDS 
and "TIieReliefofLejden/’vi 26541 Itfeanfi 
manners in mednival, v 2359 ; Goldsinith on, 
x»ii G175-6 , Slaianlav on theniiC of, ml 3444; 
Charles the BoId*s retirement to, ir 1926 ; the 
refuge of English Separatists, XI 4967; assists 
France against Tonisamt, xx, PaSO 

HOLT ROJIAN EMPIRE, ti c; its prnctical end 
with Fredc*nck II , i\ IC52-3; a discourager 
of natloml nnity,lv. 1653-9 ; position raised In 
Frederick Barbaro^pa, iv 1660 ; Cliarles the 
Bo’d a price* of, iv lB5^t 18U), 1E67 ; its death- 
blow dealt by f ivic charters 5r. 16^2 

HOMER Identity of, L 146, ethics of, xi- 
P35<M52; transiations of, Newman’s, i. 147, 
Chapman*^, 14S 'q ; on pTO«c translaliona 
of, vi 2555; Macaulay on, xvi 7504; cla- 
racter of his poetry, I. 310, 329; compared 
with Scott, i. 150, with Virgil, Dsnle, a^’d 
JliUon, i 151; with Dante, xvi. 7505. the 
lisllad stvle, i 143 sq., secret of his art, 
xvii. 6200; his sente of bciuty, xx 93:0-l; 
on fl*c«, ii OM' in tbe Shades, hi. 1103 (seo 
also General Index). 
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nOPPEB, ISAAC, phlkntliroplst: old age of, 
xt 6279. 

HOEACE; 111. 1170 ; In the Shades, iU. 1103 ; on 
hnman misfortunes, viii JW76, on ridlcmlng 
friends, ii. 4^3-9 (^ee also General Index). 
HOESE, the (see also STOCKBEEEDIKG and 
“Black Beauty,’* tix 9049): treatmentin Eng- 
land and Spam, ni 3297, m thedaysof cklralty, 
T. 19SI, 2:i3a-9, trick horses, viL 3333; pedi- 
grees kept hr Angles and Saxons, vL 2549; 
Ccesar’s, vi 2045; Alexander and Bncephalns, 
iL 750; the Pnnee Imperials control over, 
xvii S3S4; Homer’s love of ‘beanty in, xr. 
0301. 

HOXiTICUT.TUEE (»ee also AGEICUETHRE, 
BOTANY, NATURE, and “BcautUbl Gar 
dens,” Mil garden®, of Mary "Worllej 

Montagu, tIU. 3490 sq , of Alcinous, vlil. 
&431-2, hanging, of Babylon, vlii. &430-t, 
English and irencli compared, xiv. C50I; 
irrigation of Chinese, xvi. 4337; plants, food 
of, xvili S491-2, dependence oi animals on, 
xvia S492 ; winter preservation of flowers, r. 
2337-55 

HOSPITALITY: Iv. 1721, 1794 sq ; of Warwick 
the King Maker, t 1953; public, of Greece, i 
412, 11 . 572-3; of the Ylcar of Wakefifeld, Lr. 
413^9; of Alcinous, Iil 3162 ; of the 17th cen- 
tury, X. 4S60, of colonial Vii^nia, xi. 4906; of 
Engknd, compared with Prench, xiv. 6515; 
plum pudding the emblem of, jdv. C5I0 ; of 
Western pioneers, xv. 7259; Jove the god of, 
la 527; Sonthern, xvi. 7599; ceremonlonsnesS 
of the Persian, xiU. 61S7, 6213-4; mediaiTal, 
tL 2453-4; Goldsmith on, xhL 6169 ; Jolinson 
on late dinner-guests, lx. 4239 ; Greek ^igrams 
on, Ii. 552; greeting of guests In old Muscovy, 
Tjl. 8206; ffuestamp hereditary in Homer’s 
time, XX. 9360. 

HOWE, GENERAL (RICHARD, LORD): 

American campaign of, rr, 6'’33-5. 
HO'NYELLS, WILLIAM DEAN: xvi. 7690; his 
**Mon«e-trap,*’ xvi. 7515; realism o^ xn. 7697 
(«€« also General Index). 

HUGO, VICTOR: on libraries, xvi 7454 (see 
also General Index) 

HUGUENOTS, the (see also CALVINISM:, 
EDICT OP NANTES, and REFORMA- 
TION) : Tffersecutions of, xvili 8505, see al«o 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS, and “ Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis,” vil. 2921 ; England’s 
mannfactnres the gainer by, xnli. 8505; Sam- 
ue l SmQes on, xnli 8505 
HUMAN SACRIFICES : ii C3S-9 ; Decins and 
Manhns, fi 633, 64^-1; Polyiena, iL 922; 
Ipbigenb, U 934; the yonths devoured by the 
Giaour (Vathek), x 44i3 so 
HUMAN SYMPATHY: a source of moral 
growth, xni S201-2; a prevailing American 
trait, xlx &S33 ; as a factor In man’s develop- 
ment, Darrin on, lui 5936, 5IQ7; fiction 
destrnctive to, xvili Si69; Johnson on its 
limitations, iz. 4243 

HUME, DAVID; on death, ix. 4243; on 
America, xi 4902-3 ; on CromweH’e hypocrisy, 
vi K66; appreciation of Gibbon’s “Rome,” x. 
4607 ; his doctrines falsely cr^ited to Comte, 
xnii S19C-7; Huxley on, rviii 8496-7, 849S. 
^99; .Johnson on, ix. 4231, 4235 (see al«o 
General Index) 

HUilOR (see also FOOLS, Pr.OFESSIONAL, 
^.ACTICAL JOKES, RIDICULE, SATIRE, 
^IT. and “The Physiology of Langhter,” 
^ »o61); Iri®h, Ix 4^24; incongruity the 
ST* 7567, 7570; mlrthlessness 

81&3; jests at debt, vi 2M3, 
hatred ot;xIv. G345, 
a lore of, xiv 6315, Johnson on, xiv, 
C344, Holmes on, xiv. 6343-6. 

HUNGARY (see also HUNS, EOTENTON, 


BATTLE OF, and “A Hungarian Election.” 
x! 5203): appearance of the honses in, xi 5205. 

HUNS, the (sec also ATTILA, HUNGARY) ; 
table customs, lit 1891 ; burial customs, Hi. 
1343; personal appearance, ili 1831. 

HUNT, LEIGH : Hazlltt on his character and 
conversatiOD,xl. 505S-9, 5062 (see also General 
Index) 

HUXLEY, PROF. T. H : Impersonation of, 
cee note, xvi 7M1 (see also General Inde .). 

HYMEN: aco MYTHOLOGY. 

HYMNS, ANCIENT INDIAN : see HINDU 
LITERATURE. 

IBRAHIM PASHA : xi 5134-5 

IMAGINATION, the (sec also DREAMS, FIC- 
TION, GENIUS, and MIND) : the East the 
land of, rill 6192 ; sins of, xviii S469 ; in art, 
the effect of, xvii S279-S12; as a factor in moral 
development, Darwin on, riii. 5937 ; imaginary 
home life of Shakespeare, xix. 6955, day- 
dreams, Johnson on the evil of, ix. 4151 sq, 
not indulged In b\ citizens of democracies, xv. 
7251, gee also “Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ xvii 
6256 

IMMORTALITY (see also DEATH. LIFE, 
MYTHOLOGY, THE SOUL, Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations of Immortalitj xii. 5423, and 
“The Goal of Life,’* xvi. 7555): Greek concep- 
tion of, hi. 1094 ; proofs of, x 4C55-6 ; Sadducco 
denial of, xviil 8427; (iicero on, ii 949-50; 
Bos'uet on, vii 3050; BoCthIns on, ili. 1339; 
Thomson on, viiJ. 855617^ Bntler on, vui 3S54; 
Darwin on the belief in, as affected by the 
doctrine of evolution, xm. 5933; savage peoples 
■without a clear belief in, xUI 5989 ; earthly, 
Swift on, viil 8553 sq , Cagliostro’s pretentions 
to, X. 4620 sq , «ee also “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment,” xli. 7932; of animals, lx. 4230, 
Dr. John Brown on, riv Ci!>2 

IMPERIALISTS : see POLITICAL PARTIES 

INCA OF PERU, the : see “Pizarro in Peru,” 
V 2233 

INCOMES (see also PENSIONS, REVENUES, 
and WAGES) ; of English nobles and gen- 
try in 16th century, vi 2452-3; ta.ves on, in 
Rome, ii. 695 

INCUBATORS : in ancient Egypt, i G6-7 ; in 
More’s Utopia, vi 2752. 

INDIA (see also ARYAN MYTHS. EAST IN- 
DIA COMPANY, HINDU LITERATURE, 
SEPOY REBELLION, end WARREN 
HASTINGS): theocratic government of, riii 
6179; Walpole on English acquisition of, ix. 
3909 ; foundallons of English empire in, xv. 
G?39; caste in, LIO; gambling in ancient, i 83 
sq ; stagnation of its civilization, riiL 6179, 
61S1 ; AJghans as fighters, xviii, 8307 sq , 
Gurkhas as, xviiL 8305, 8011-6; Mahrattas, 
XV . 6935 

INDIAN ; sec HI27DU, 

INDIAN HYM27S: see HINDU LITERA- 
TURE 

INDIANS, THE NORTH AMERICAN (see 
also “An Encounter -with Indbns,” XX 95^: 
courage of, v. 2245 ; religion of, vi 2624 ; cru- 
el^ of, ri- 4983, 4955, 4961 ; songs of, "viiL 
87W ; headgear rarely worn by, y. 22M ; border 
wars between whites and, ri 4955 sq ; efforts 
to CJhristianize, v, 2255 ; and the Norsemen, x. 
4512-6; of Virginia, Capt. Smith on, x. 4341 
sq ; as allies of the English in the Revolution, 
xL 4973, 4975, 4979, 49s0, xv. 6935, 6937, of the 
patriots, XV. 4974 ; their riew of the English, vii. 
3163 ; the Sit Nations and the colonies, xi. 
4911; their treatment of prisoners, x. 4C90-3, 
XX. 9561 ; their awe of lunatics, ri. 4979 

INDIANS, THE SOUTH AiMERIOAN (see also 
AZTECS) : Danens, m 7601 ; Peruvian*, see 
** PlzaiTO in Peru,’* v. 2233, 
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n^DIYIDITALISM : tlie cbaractenstjc of iTow 
Tork and of all Amenca, rvi sq , its in 
fluenco on ki^^tory, xbc S902 ; necessapy* to 
a perfect ckaracter or society, xvi 75S3 sq ; 
commercial prospentj Injurious to, sn 7505 
rNQTTlSITION, the . see EEIilGIOUS PEE- 
8ECUTION5 

INSAxJITY : Indian awe of, xi 4979 ; satire on 
tie “in^jne” theory of crime, see “The In- 
sani^ of Cam,’* xx 94Cb 
tNTELLEOT, the : see MIND 
INTEMPEP.ANCE (see also TVINE) * German 
and English contrasted, t ii351-2, Sa’di on, 
iy. 15S6 ; epiirrams on, li MS sq , commonness 
In ISth centurj, Ly S919-24, xr, 6SS0-1; 
Charles Lamb’s, tu 6597; Blrreh on Imnstice 
to^^‘l^d, xil 6597; in Great Bntam, xiv 6503^, 
Lamb on the difiicnlty of reforming trom^ xir 
6TC1 BQ., on the punishments of, xiv, C7C5 sq ; 
Tolstoi’s drama against, xvhi 81^ 
INTERREGNUM, THE GREAT : see GREAT 
INTERREGNUM 

INVENTIONS AND DISCOYERIES (see also 
“ThoDeacon’8MaslerpIece,*’xLx, 9S02) labor- 
saving, Adam Smith on, uc 4S45-6, universal 
suffrage dangerous to, xix SS95 , their depend 
en(W upon inspiration, xir 6789 ; in tho tunes 
of Elimbeth and Anne, contrasted, xix. 8900, 
no astronomical instrumouts Invented b) the 
ancients, x, 47S0; Incubators, i 66-7; thove-; 
locipcde, lx 4246; the calculating machmo, 
XIV. 6043 

invincible armada, THE: vi 2512 sq , 
2521, 2578 sq , 26S6 sq , 2.12 sq , vU 8300, ^1. 
8440 

IPHIGENIA : sea HUMAN SACRIFICES 
IRELAND («ce also CELTIC LITERATURE): 
humor of, Lv 4224; EngU«h government of, ix 
4290, XV 6939 ; political dlsabillUos removed, 
w (^40 ; burial customs of, vU 6517 ; ^ints 
of, xil 5523; national music of, xviii ©19-20; 
the harp the national Instrument of, sviu ©19 , 
ancient property rights of women in, tii 1025, 
life and character in, xu 5544 sq , Intemper- 
ance In, xir C503; threatened revolt Qgalost 


England, x\ C339-40, conspiracy with Fnnce 
against, x 4401 ; Johnson’s championship of 
their rights, Lx 42C7, Lakes of KiUarney, fx 
4SS0 sq ; ancient belief In magic, iif 1021; 
mentioned In the “GrotU^ Saga," x 4S16 

IRRIGATION (see al^o CANAL.S and FLOODS 
AND INUNDATIONS) • by Nile, f QT; b) 
Enphrites, 1 lOS-9, of Chlnoae ga^ens xvi 
r3.>9 ill Fern, \ 2242, 22 j 7. bn fib'^r pr> ic 
tooicrflow, T 4J7J 

ITALIAN RCNlIisSAVCE, 'Siljan, I tro to 
^ >« \ 

ITALT (SCO also FLORENCE, ROME, VEN- 
ICE, "The Crushing of Italian Freedom," vi 
24©; “Tho Ccncl," vi 24G6; and "The 
Medici,^’ vi 2470)* Tnalshcs as a kingdom 
after I'redcrick II, I\ 1653; Frederick the 
founder of Itaino<lern language and literature, 
li 1C© , Roman headship of. i! 459, ir 1074, 
exhorted by Machlaveltt to throw off foreign 
tyranny, v 2(P1 sq ; la media val times y 
23>50 sq , Ljh on the women of, vl 2733 sq ; 
Mme do StaCl on the Iiterntnroof, xiL5412 sq , 
its iMli century stage, xll 5415 «n ; Gc*Id«mitli 
on, xii! 0171 -2; religious deadnc«s of, fr 
1711 sq , ad^5157 , decay ofi^s commerce oeder 
Spant^n rule, vi 24C5; rational music of, xriU 
©!*>, S321; religious persecutions Id, xviii 
85^^; Italian Idea of liberty » XX 2506-7; the 
JlCaq plague, \ 2393 fq. 

IVRY, BA^LE OF* v 2317. 

JACORITFS (<eo also rRETRNDFRS and 
STUARTS): as aulho>« of civil war* ix 
8910 ; their last ttrugglc ended, x. 45^^ sq 


iJACQUEMONT, YICTOB* on intellectual 
labors of Germans, xiv 6784 

Jacquerie, th©; jv isusq 

JAMES I * anecdote of, vi 2652 
JAMES II : as Duke of York, viL 8336 
JAMES V, of Scotland: anecdote of, nl 
5474 

JAMES, HENRY* xvi TC90 ; his “Lady Bar 
berina," xn T69S (see also General Index) 
JAPAN . architecture in, xviii ©11 ; tho art of 
^jQtsu, xviii ©11-4, experiments with 
Western dre^s, xvlil S514 sq ; the " White 
Tiger Band," xviu ©11 

JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE: see 
MYTHOLOGY. 

JEFFEPkSON, THOMAS : early home of, xi 
4907 (^ee also General Index) 

JEFFREYS, CHIEF JUSTICE; character of, 
•nil 8CT3 

JENYNS, SOAME • his demonology ridiculed 
by Johnson, Lv 42© 

“JERRY" CONSTRUCTION: tboPnncelm- 

g enal’s death caused by shoddy saddlerv, xviil 

loo 

JERUSALEM* the New, iv 1614; Christ in. 
see Renan’s “Last Journey to Jenienlem," 
iviii 8473; in Mohammedan hands, Id 1426: 
capture of, Iv 1457-CS; Fredonck II tho lost 
Christian Mng of, IV ICW, 1655-6; tho Temple, 
xviii 8474, 8475-6 

JESTS : see HUMOR, PRACTICAL JOKES, 
and IV It. 

Jesuits, the (see also “Ignatius Lovola and 
Ills TVork," V 2367): Bacon on, v 2355, 
AdiUnglon Symonds on, vl 2465-6 
JEM’S, the* in Christ’s lime, xvll! 5472 sq; the 
Sadducocs the true, icvui 5477 , Zenobb and. 
Hi 1872 ; •William Rafus lenient toward, liL 
1429: burial cuMoms of, xvl 7342; pcrsecu 
tions of, sec RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS, 
Jamontations for their exile, xvi. 7311 ; th 
Ghetto, x\J 7.>13; Josip’ms on the Siege of 
Jotapata, and the heroic dcRnce made by the 
Jews, X 47© sq 

JOAN OF ARC (see also “Trial and Dealli of 
Joan of Arc," vU 3153): T 215S 
JOB : Sir Thomas Browne on his fortitude, vl 

2 ssr 

JOHN OF ENGLA27D {‘ee also “The Toorns 
mcnV* l^ 1518) * character and achievements 
of, vl 2554 so 

JOHN OF GAU2rr: fr 2752 
JOHNSON. DR S\^IUEL: Carlvle on, vl 
2-©, 2sC5; Walpole on, iv {l91G, Gold 
fniith on, ix 4235, driven to authorship bv 
poverty, vi 2*^1 , on Baxter’s worka, xll 
pra!«o of a good hater, xvi 74^6; sayings of, 
ilv 0730, 6740 («ecal«o General rndex) 

JOKES : Ecc HUMOR, PRACTICAL JOKES, 
and WIT 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM: oa the Vcda«, i 
14, la 

JORTIN, DR : on budatory dedications, xiv 
e5.'2 

JOSEPHINE, THE EMPRESS * anecdote of, 

XV 97S? 

JOLRNALI=^M («cc also COURT JOURNALS 
and GRUB SIKEET)' State cens^rahip of. 

XV 6sGS; libcllouv, Franklin on, xv 
imitation tho spirit of, xlx S90I . the pre«> a 
power In coloabl Pennsylvania, xl 4910; 
Anienca’a fint new«pape'*^, xv, 6-67-*^, f-ce- 
dom ofthopre^aalUlncdinEngbcd, xr 
Bismarck on Auslrba inCuenco on German, 
xix 91©; Dickens’ *a*lre on the American, 
xlx TITS sq ; Wcb«ter on th** al'ol’tion pres*, 
xix S©5; ft free pre^s the fourdalfon of a 
free gorc*TiTDCDt, xlx S‘^6, xlx. S*v?0, Cop- 
pwhcadprc's during American Civil War, xi. 
*j:2X’S 
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JOTVim, DB. BEyjA3IIN: impeTsonation 
of, see note, xvi. 7544. 

JUDAlS5r: see JEWS. 

JULTAK, THE EMPEROU: v. 22Sl;onsQV 
slitntes for Trine, il 65^j. 

JUPITER: derivation of the name, L 9-10; 
Emerson on the Greek conception of, xr. 7111- 
2; the god of hospitality, il 527 ; temple of, 
near the Koro m, x iiL C301. 

JUSTIKtAN, THE ESfPEROR; Athenian 
schools closed br, ii. 674, 


KAlfES. LOBH : Johjison on, ix. 4:131. 

KANT, EitJLAKUEL: on the moral latr, xtL ' 
7636. 

KEATS, JOH2» : snrvival of his spirit, xir. 
£901 ; parody of, lix. €06-‘5-4 : poeUc develop* 
inent of, xix. St-'^itsee also General Index). 

KEBLE, JOH17: Nevrinaa on, li. 5155 (see 
also G^eral Index). 

KILLABNET. LAKES OF : see Ireland. 

KKIGHTS TEMPLAR: see RELIGIOUS 
ORDER'*. 

KXOX, JOH27: 3IiUon on, viu 22S4 ; his 
dream of a theocracr, vi. 256S-6. 

KNOT : X. 4S16. 

KORAN', THE: iii. 1426; extracts from, liL 
1217 s^. : csnrv forbidden hy, xL 5102-3 

KBTEMHELD: see EPICS, the Xibeltmsen- 
lied- 


LABOJ? (sse also AGRTCXTLTURE, ^fAATT- 
EACrUEES, TRADES, and WAGES): 
conditions sarronndlng, in mediSTsl England, 
vl 2434, 2440, 2565, In ITorc’s Utopia, vi. 
27«^, in ISth-ceatnry France, x. 47S6-45iB, 
la the north U. S., xix. &53S, in Ceylon, 
XX. S601; Ben Oonson on, Ti. 2755; John- 
son on the irhsomeness ci^ ix. 4245; Adam 
Smith on diririon oi; ir. 4^3 sq.: Marens 
Anrelics on, ill. 1I2S; despised la Sparta, I, 
423 ; respected ta Athens, il. 65S, 571 ; bronght 
into discredit by slarcry, x. 4779; the need 
for cnltare among Troridne people, x. 0276; 
free, its conditions compared Trith tlavery, xix. 
€333; “law cf compeasatioa” la, xt. 7115-6; 
sense of responsibUi^ among American cm- 
plovers, xix. 8SS3 ; loTrposidoa of rrrineherds 

in Egypt, L 67 : 

Intellectual : see also CULTURE and 
EDUCATION : time as a Victor in, xiv. 6770 
tq.; hoyr Trasted, xiv. 6771, 6773-4 ; the need 
for variety in, xiv. 6775, 6755, 6751 : iejorions 
effects of caste on, xiv. 6775^, 6775-9, 67S1-2; 
German habits of^ xir. 6754 ; evils of ialerrcpt- 
inz, lir. 67t6-S. 

LABOIJCHEBE, HEKIIX: on debate tt, con- 
•nltatloQ of constitnende*. xiv. 655S. 

LA BBUTEnE, JEA27 DE: see BECTTfeBE. 
LAFATETTE, MAEQUIS DE: in prrison, 

LAMARCK, JEAK BAmSTE PIEEEE: 

introdeerion to TTspoTson, xi. 5112. 

LAMB, CHARLES: at Oxford, xL 5661; anec- 
dote of, xix. 3952 ; Hazlitt on the conversation 
ot xL Ujy-l (see also General Index). 

LAilB. MABY; a* an'Aor, liL 53». 
LAMOIGXO?7: viL GICJ, 8141. 

LANCASTER AXB YORK, THE HOUSES 
OF: see EDWARD IT.. HEXRT T. and 
QATJJTT, Kd ,T7AE5 OP 

LiKG, ASbRirrr, |~ literalcrc cf ihs jca 
ceatcry. Intro, to to*. xriL 

2=50 Sq. 
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Socrates, Geero on, n. C67; of the Bible 
asalogons to epic Greek, i. 313 : of the East, 
reason for its involved and florid cliaracbT, 

xiii. 6191-3 ; Darwin its inllncnce cm man's 
development, xhi. 5935 ; Iconic sp«ec!i, i. 
427; Pindar's magniQcent gift of phraring, i. 
163; Channinr on *‘the gift of nttemnee," 
xL 5275; Coleridge on “the Instinct for ex- 
pression," vi. 2364. 

languages (see also EXGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, GREEK LANGUAGE, LATIN 
LANGUAGE, NEOLOGISM, PHILOLOGY, 
and SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT): Cleo- 
patra's command of, 11. S%S, Charles V.'s, vi. 
2667, his epigram oxj, xii, 5415; Englishmen 
not flnent in, xir. 6515^; women’s superior 
facility In, xiv. 6517 ; insult on the study of, 

xiv. CiI3; the old-fashioned Ideal of perfection 
in, xiv. (^2 ; ‘ntSlitariauIsm in acquiring, xiv. 
67i j-4, 6750, 6790; Bl«caysn the original Span- 
ish tongce, vilL 37S2 ; the Italian, best adapted 
to objective poetry, xil, 5418, the modem 
founded by Frederick II., iv. 1653 ; the Frcndi, 
“of Stratford-fttt^-BoTre," iv. 17£3, its Ihmfl- 
iarlty to most foreigners, xii. 5415; HtGc studied 
in countries able to provide for their children, 
xiv. 6516. 

LAPLACE, PIERBE SlifON DE: in the 
Frenc h Academy, xi, 5115-7. 
y.ATIN LANGUAGE, the: LSSOsq.; the vehi- 
cle of all leaming, v. 2374 : famishes no proof 
of Sabelllan element 5a Rome, x# 4* »1; tow to 
^n'efse Letin verses, fr. 42C2. 

LAW (see alio GOTErxMENT, LEGISLA- 
TION. NATURE, find SCIENCE); the 
man of (Chaucer), 17.37514^ l&E; Johnson on 
the profesrion of, lx. 4227-S; Roman study of, 
X. 47S0; unscmpulona practitioners of, xiv. 
6740; the need and purpose of. xvi. 7553, 
7555-6; the Jewish, xviil £475. 9477, S4S0; the 
moral, agreement of aH teacners upien, xvi. 
7553, 755i»-45, Kant crj its sublimity, xvi. 7635; 
of science, xviil. S497-.9 ; satires on, tL 2547, 
2651, vliL 8500, 8597-$; Roman rc5p«t for, i. 
j 455, Spanish, vifl. 87S6, American, xL 4202-3, 

; Bryce on, xli. £579; American colonists versed 
I is, XV. C924 ; its maxiais safe rales of conduct, 
xvll. 7607. 

IA.W AND ORDER; absence of, in Rome 
under GaJba, vl. £645, in France during and 
after the Bevolurion, x. 4645-9, la early Enr- 
bnd, iii. 1480 sq.. It. 36J2 rq ^ 154; in 

ITth-centciy Spain, viu. 3444, during con- 
! quest of Peru, v. 2239; how maintained fa 
medical times, iv. 3516^ ia Cuzco, v. 2250, 
j among Angles and Saxons, vi. 2547, in San 
Doming under Toussaiat, xx. 9577; the 
fitruggle for, in colonial Canada, xviii. 6519 ; its 
gain from democracy, -rir £379. 

Law, JOHN: sec Missi*«in'pi Bubble,” 

^ 4 790. 

LEC ONTE DE USLR; a.s translator, i. 811. 
LE GEND S: see MYTHOLOGY AND LE- 
GENDS. 

LEGISLATION (sec slso CONSTITUTIONS, 
GOTEENilENTS, Tai XJLW) : of Lveargne, 
L 423 sq., il. 566, 57l; of Solon, il. 565 sq.; 
of Draco, ih 557, 569; of Sancho Panza, v. 
2273 sq,i of Henry Till., vi. 2486 sq.. liil. 
€002 ; of Erie Hakoneoa acainst ^rserks, x. 
431T; cf Henry n., vi, 2565; Hindu sugres- 
tioa on, xvi, 7505; concerning professions in 
^SFPi» i, 66; rcculating ftudM succession to 
proper^, iii. 14^2; forbidding njarriage of 
priests, Iv. 10Z0—1 ; regulating land tenure, vi. 
24S5 M., 2449 ; regard^ labor, in England, vi. 
2447-51; figrinst bribery to- Rome, ^ 2W5; 
figalaat fooibaH In me^iiaTal Enyland Scot- 
land, xiii- 6999-2 ; against lampooning In Rome, 
t 459 ; against steallr- m England, vih 83-92 ; 
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Roman, touching serrants’ tostimony, iU. 
1113-4; theories of, Bacon's and Plato's com- 
ared, ii. 6T0-1 ; the right of, assured by feudal 
aroDS, liJ. 1437 ; criminal, of the Middle Ages, 
It. 1654, 1642;^ force necessary to support, v. 
20S5; In medifPTal France, England, and Ger- 
many, V. 2333; the Canon I^w, iv. 1630-1; 
sumptuary laws. 11. 571, lit. 1115, vl. 2441-2, 
vUi. 37S6; the only sentence that ever punished 
the dead, x. 4652; forest nnd gamo laws in 
England, “The Black Act," x. 4536, tn Franco, 
xvill. 8663-4; royal revision of the laws for- 
bidden by the charter of Mar}'laQd, xl. 4909 ; ' 
evils of royal control over colonial, xl. 492S^. 
XT. 6945 ; ^Villia^n Itl.'s sanction of liberal 
colonial laws, xl. 4913 ; frequently entrusted to 
AD indlTldual. ;]d. 4D46-T ; Roman laws umust 
to Plebeians, 1. 457 ; tho Ltcinian laws, i. 455-9 ; 
tho Scotch Tcrdlot “not proven,” mv. 6722; 
Poyning’s Act, xv. 6939 ; Fugitive Slave Iaw, 

. sec 'Webster on “Compromises of tho Cou- 
Btitntlon,” xlx. SS31 ; quick decay of Charle- 
raagne’fi institutions, tI. 2670. of CromweU’s, 
XX, 9575; slowness of legfslaare znachfaerj' * 
benefit, xlv. 6TT8. 

LEICESTER. ROBERT, EARL OF (see also 
“Kenilworth,” vl. 2497) ; founder of I.clccster 
Hoapltel, xix. 8940-1 ; tomb of, xix. 8941. 

LEONIDAS : see THERMOPYL^. 

LEPROSY ; In mcdifflval England, iv. 1610-1, 
1792. 

LESCAUT, MANON : vdli, SS03 sq. 

LETTERS; see EPISTOLARY ■WRITING, 
LITERATURE, and WRITING, THE ART 
OF. 

LEUCTRA, BATTLE OF: J. 429, x. 4761 sq. 

LIBERTY : xvill. ^6 ; of euWeets, Hobbes on, 
Til. 8853 sq.: of the press in England secured, 
XT. 6929; of women In the United States, xv. 
7242 sq., in all Protestant countries, xv. 7242- 
8; Johnson on, lx. 4238, 4265; Burke on the 
American love of, xv, 6920-5; Hobbes on, xlx. 
8S95-9 ; the true, D’AzegUo on, xx, 950^7 ; 
Tonssaiat on, xx. 95S3 ; in England, Burko os, 
X. 4642^; in Rome, rendered impossible by 
slave system, x. 4781; in modern EuroM, 
causes xiil, 61S3; connection between polit- 
ical and religious, vi. 2666-7 ; its spirit fostered 
by conditions In colonial America, xi. 4904 sq.; 
transgressed by censorship of books, vii, 8275; 
the only source of improTement, xvf. 7592. 

Struggles for (see also PATRIOTISM, 
RELlGlOUa PERSECUTIONS, REVOLU- 
TIONS, TYRANTS, “The Independence of 
America,” xv. 6926; The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, xv. 6944 ; “Toussalnt L’Ouverture,” i 
XX. 9572) : In early Rome, i. 457 ; In Peru, v. 
2243 ; in Zara, It. 1601 ; incompatible In Middle 
Ages with the doctrine of nationality, iv. 165S; 
taxes tho chief cause of. In England, xv, 6921 ; 
the Magna Charta, vi. 25M sq. 

LIBRARIES (see also BOOKS, and “ The Value 
and Use of Libraries,” xvi. 7451) : of Per- 
gamns, bestowed on Cleopatra, ii. 896 ; Luther 
on, V. 2326; Richter on, xv. 74^ ; Dawson on, 
XV, 74S5; Ruskln on, xv. 74S3; Beecher on, 
XV, 75S5; Anson on, xv, 74S4; Dyer on, xv. 
74^; Alcott on, XV. 7484 ; Victor Hugo on, 
XV. 74S4 ; public, John Bright on, xv, 7485-6 ; 
as preservers of past errors, xvi, 7^9, 

LIFE (see also IMMORTALITY) ; phenomena 
of, sa. 5270; Elixir of, see “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment,” xvii. 7932*, human. Solon’s es- 
timate of its duration, il. 523 ; old -cs. modem 
theory of its formation, xviU. S4S9 sq.; compo- 
nents of protoplasm, xrol. S490-5. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM: soe “The Union 
Gnide,” xx. 9671 (idso General Index). 

LITERATURE: see AUTHORS, BOOKS, 
CRITICISM — LITERARY, EGYPTIAN 


LITERATURE, ELIZABETHAN, GREEK, 
HINDU, Greater Literatnre of the World. 
Donald G. Mitchell (IK Marvel), Intro. voL 
11. Decadence of Modern Literature, Valdes 
on. Intro, to voL xx, 

LOGAN, Indian Chief: see “An Encounter 
with Indians,” xx. 955A 

LONDON (see also “ A Ballad of London,” xiiu 
S7I0) ; the Great Fire, vii. SSol eq.; the Plague 
in, vi, 2S02 sq., 2319 sq.; the first theater in, 
Ti. 2565 ; Johnson on the happiness of life In, 
iv. 4236 ; the center of the Separatists, xl. 
49C6; its hberties protected In tho Magna 
Ch&vta, vi. 2563 ; football in, in 14th century, 
xUi, 6000, 6004-5; Shelley on, xiv. 6600; a 
Frenchman on, xiv. 6500-f ; Hyde Park and 
Kensington Garfens, xiv. 6501 ; the streets of, 
xiv. 6501-3, 6506; public monuments in, xiv. 
6506; the fogs of, xiv. ^7; De Quincey on 
the charities of, xiv. 6742 ; George III, peti« 
tioned by the City to dissolve PaAament, xv. 
6929 ; Tussaud’s tvaa:works, xv. 7207 sq.; ma- 
terialism of, xvi. 7693 : the Times. xLv. 6901. 
LONGINUS : death of; iii. 1346-7. 

LONG ISLAND, BATTLE OP : xv. 6934. 
LORD DUNMORE’S WAR : xx. 9557. 

LOUIS XI.; iv. 1861-4 ; policy of, iv. 1665-78 ; 
and Charles the Bold, iv. 1869, 189S sq., v. 2125 ; 
court qE iv, 18S0. 

LOUIS 3.IT. (see also “Letters of Mme. de S6- 
vign6,'” vii. SJIO; Memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
vii. 8120; and “ The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
2694) : anecdote of. xi, 6072. 

LOUIS XVI. (SCO also FRANCE, the Revolu- 
tion) • Girondists buried beside, x. 465S ; at- 
tempted escape of, x. 4674 sq.; return to Faria, 
X. 4678 sq.; burdens of the peasantry lightened 
by, X. 4801 ; averseness to war, xv. 6986. 
LOUISBURG ; capture of, xviil, 8521-2. 
LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL : onMme. Tna- 
saud'fl royalties, xv. 7209 (see also General 
Index), 

LUCULLUB ; Bolinghroke on his military ca- 
pacity, Till. 8796-7. 

LlfTTRELL, COL.: appointed over Wilkes, ix. 
4«>§o 4294 

LtrrZEN, BATTLE OF : tU. 802T- SO, 
LTOUKGUS: laws of, 1. 423 sq., ii. 566, 671, 
his eipedient to enforce them, xl 4947 ; mili- 
tary in stitotlons of, x. 4766. 

LTSIFFtrs : scuJplor lo Aleiauder, ii. 776. 

■MACAINAS: o6o to, ii. 965. 
hlACAULAT, THOMAS BABrNQTON; on 
Bacon, Ti. 2630; on Cromwell vs. Kapoleon, 
IX. 9574 ; hla dislike of TValpoIe, ii. S920 (see 
also General Index). 

MACAT7LAT, DE,: Johnson on, lx. 4230. 
MACEDONIA: see ALE5A17DEE and 

PHILIP. 

MACHIAVBLLI; an e-xamplo of Italian sa- 
gacity, lii 5415; reasons for writing "his 
'•Prince,” xrtl. 7M7 (see also General Index). 
MACMAHON, MAESHAl : applied to by the 
Prince Imperial for a military commission, 
XTiii. 8SS6. 

MADISOH, JAMES : childhood of, xi. 4907. 
MAGINM, DE. tVXLLIAM: his Homeric 
ballads, L 14S. SIO (see also General Index). 
MAGNA CHAETA, tho : Ti. 2554 sq. 
MAEP.ATTAS, the: see INDIA, 

MAINTEKON, MME. DE : Tii. 8121 sq.; Im- 
aginary conTersation with Helen of Troy, i. ISO, 
MAN: sea ANTHEOPOLOGT. 

MAN FEIDAT: Tili.SSIO sq. 

MANICHEANS : BL Angustlno’s hostility to, 
xl.4ill4. 

MANNING, OAEDINAL: at the Newspaper 
Press Fund dinner, xriii. 6333. 

MANTI: laws of, i. 8, xL 5269. 
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MILO OF CEOTONA- U.500: anecdote of. il. 
OJo ; death of, x 472^ 

SlIl.iTOI?', JOH^? Macaulay on, i.vi. T505; 
price paid for *’ Paradise Lost,’ xvi 7523; on 
reconciliation, ri. 4920 ; compared with Homer, 
i,J40, 151; LiTub on “Pnrcdisc Regained,** 
XVI. 7310-7 (see also General Index). 

MUO) (*>00 al-50 IMAGINATION, MEMOET, 
and PRECOCITT) : evolution of, in man 
and animals, xiii 5934-5; in tho lower animals, 
Darwin on, >iii D941~2 ; the arithmetical. 
Holmes on, xir. C337, <>W2; of the universe, 
Marcus Aurelius on, iii 1183; Catl 3 lG’s defini 
tion of, y\ 2c^ ; evil eftects on, of interruption, 
xiv. C7SC-T ; modern need for Independence of, 
6 C 0 “The Despotism of Custom,” xvi 75S1; 
Bacon on control of, x\ll 7S03 . difference be- 
tween the Oriental and the Occidenbl, Tvilf 
^14; Its entanglement with moral qualities, 
XI . 72^3 ; Schopenhnner on reading re thinking, 
x\i 7520 sq ; its inability to heal sorrow, xnl 
7805; Bagehot on “intellectual persecution,” 
xLv. 8005; l*s Inlluence m modi^nng bodU> 
structure, xui 5043 

MINING INDUSTRIES; In Britain under 
Roman mlo, vi 2553; In Thrace, Spain, and 
Germany, x. 4773 ; abandoned near KlUarney, 
LX. 4333 ; large mining posse*isions of the King 
of Spam, vih 8753 

MINSTRELS AND TROUBADOURS: iv 
1046, 1932; of ancient Rome, i 450, 459, 460; 
OS spies, Ir, 1737; minnesinger-^, uL 1449, 
1454; 71el«h hftrper«, xrlii. S319; Piper Allan, 
siv. 6551 

MIRABEAU: liisanxietvto be Prime Minister, 
t 1 2S04; Macaubj on his own article on, xvi 
7500 

MISERS: see WEALTH 

MISSIONS, FOREIGN («ee also JESUITS): 
Chrl5tianit> spread by Leif Encs«on in Green- 
land, X. 4^03 sq , b} Spain among the Indians, 
T 225(?; tract to convert the peopleof MabW, 
written bv Msaiulay at 7, xn. 7491. 
MISSISSIPPI KITfiP., tie: opened to nsTl- 
gallon, xr 6^53 

MOILVMMED (sec also KORAN, MOHAM- 
MEDANISM): on kingship, xih C20G-7; 
fiction condemned by, xiil 0194 (sec also (gen- 
eral Index) 

MOHAMMEDANISil («ec al«o KORAN, 
MC)ORS, and TURKS): m Spain, lu, 1230-9, 
during C^«3de«, tiL 1425; Fredcnct II. sus- 
pected of, tv. 1651 ; fanaUct«m of, xui 6209, 
G212 ; prohibition of usury among behevers, xl 
5102-^, of bell«, xvi 7410 ; difficulfaes of Chns- 
tians noting mosques xiil C2I4-6 

MOHxVWES, the : see PUGILISM. 

MONARCHY (see also FEUDALISM, GOT- 
ERNMEl^, and Machiavelli’s “Priucc,** t 
20*^): Greek view of, 11 770, Macedoninn, u 
772-^; Amencan hostihti to, lx 4WI, Solon's, 
ji. 504 ; B 3 xantine Empire an object les-on in, 

X. 4763; Paine on tho absurdity of, vi 4929, 
Mohammed on kingship, xhi 6206 7, Carlyle 
on, XX 9576, Comines on, i\. 153MOCO; need 
that subjects should grant their own moaei, 
XV. C021 ; conflict between kings and vas^3b, 
ih 1437, Iv. 1S69, \. 194^ 2126, vi 2557 ^q. 
see also DEilOCRATIC MONEMENT; pe- 
calLir power of Perniian Incas, v 2230, Calvin 
on the chanctenstics of a true sovereign, t. 

English royal poner strengthened by 
Heniy 11 , vi 23 jT , Hobbes on the liberty 
of *;ubjccts, vh 33SSsq , royal titles vn 3I20; 
Tiolcnt end of ni'm'v kines, ix- 4025-6; the 
rrcnchRe\olution a los*:.oa to, x. 4G47-S; ex- 
tent of roral ]nflncn''e m Am cncan colonies, 

XI. 4904, 4905-7, 4909 ; flattering cfftct of peti- 
tions to kings, XL 4''26 ; small islands the 
proper object of monarchical protection, xu, 


4927 ; essential restlessness of monarchical gov- 
ernments, xJ, 4930 

MONCK, GENEP.AL GEORGE: Fuller on. 
xU SS03. 

MONKEYS (see also “The Orang-Utan,” xvi 
7621) : zoological relations to man, xui 5934 , 
instances of moral qnahties in, xui 6944-5 
MONMOUTH, DUKE OF* ^ SS27-S. 8334; 

marriage of, vii.8331 ; rebellion of, viti 3656 so 
MONOPOLIES (see also TRUSTS) : of Bant of 
England on issuing notes, n ^20; Govern- 
mental, tbeir absence In ihagland, xiv. 6505 ; 
landed, rs peasant proprietorship, vi 2441. 
MONOTHEIb^M * 1 11-12; Chris^nity the 
highest form of, xi 5265. 

MONTAIGNE: Hamerton on his mtellectual 
opportunities, xlv. 6792 (see also General In 
dex) 

MONTECUCUIil: his Tictoryat St. Gothard, 
X 4620 

MONTLS(2UlEU : as a styhst, \ii 5414 (see 
al«o General Index) 

MONTGOMERY. ROBERT: severely criti- 
cised by Macaub) , xvi 749** 

MONTROSE, MARQUIS OF Carlyle on, vi 
2SC3 

MOOES (see n3«o “ Poem of My Cid,” iil 1231-6, 
and “Moslem Domination In 5pam,”iU 123C): 
how brought Into Spam, vili 8S7I-2 ; as hus- 
bandmen, Vih. C7S5 , battle of Koncesvalle^ 
TiiJ 1411. 

MORAL QUALITIES (see al«o FRIENDSHIP, 
HEROISM, HUMAN SYMPATHY, and 
“Morahty Independent of Utilitv,” xvm. 
8^2): memory the baris of, xUL 6937; the 
universe possessed of, xv 7109 sq ; weakness 
of the modern method of developing, xvi 
7591-2, 7593 ; agreement of all teachers upon, 
\vi 7632; Greek ideals of, lx 4175, see also 
“Ethics of the Heroic Age, ’ xx 0559 ; Hume 
on the effect of arts and sciences on, vm 8S7G, 
8S77; faPe standards of, among savages, xan 
5'»3T ; Darwin on the possible her^ty of, 
xiu 6937 ; Sir Thomas Browne on the diffi- 
culty of pracbclng, vi 23^9 ; their develop- 
ment in man, xin 5935-7 ; influenced by a 
belief m God, xni 6957, xv 6957; the positive 
better than tho negative, xiv. ; developed 
by temptation (Epictetus), ui 1319 , the neces- 
sary basis of government, xv. 6957 ; effect on 
morals compared, of aristocracy and democ- 
racy, XV, 7247 sq : their fU<fon wltli the intel- 
lect, XV 7293; development in children, see 
Herbert Spencer’s “Moral Education,” xvi 
7575 

MORE, MRS. HANNAH; on the chifd Ma 
caubj , xvi 74^^, 74*^2 

MORE. SIB THOMAS . anecdotes of, vi. 2642-3, 
2640 (geo nl«o General Index) 

MOEMONISM' see POLYGAMY 

MORRIS, Ti'JLLIA'M : “ TheEarthJy Paradise,” 
i 96 (see cl«o Gencml Index) 

MOSCOTY: Bismarck on. xlx. 91Gt-6 

MOSE3 training of, i 62. Michael \ngclo’s 
statue of, I 147, Dante on the final gahation 
of, »i 1303 

MOZVRX. contrasted with Beethoven, x^u. 
7Cv'^ 

MULLER, 3IAX. on the hibelungenlied and 
the “ Minnc'angcr,” 111 1451 sq J on the Ro- 
mantic Bchook lu 1455 (see also General Indcxl 

MUMMIES («ee also “ The Tombs of the King*,” 
xviu. 3507): Pemvnn, V. 2251, 2254 

MUSIC (see al^o MINSTRELS AND TROU- 
BADOURS, and Collins’ “Ode on the Pas- 
sions,” viil. S'3C}‘ delights of, Uj 1246; Ncrob 
lore for, UI 1245-7 ; Benvenuto Cellini’s talent 
but distaste for, v. 2iS7-S, 2190, 2S91-4; Luther’s 
love for, V. 2322, Georgo Herbert’s, vil S365, 
the negrob, xvfli. 6S3; Roger Ascham on, vf. 
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daTvn and sun myths, ivii 62T5; Orpheus and 
Eorj dice a type of, xni S2T5-6 
NAVAL VTARPAEE (see also THE INVINCI- 
BLE ARMADA and PIBACT); opened by 
Elizabeth, vi 2675; betAveen England and the 
allied Powers, xr G937 sq ; Spanish, vi 2C9S; 
England the first to build frigates, Yil 8353 ; fire 
chips, vu 3354; siege of Leiden, ti 26M sq ; 
battles of Actium, il 90S-4; attack of the Crn- 
gaders on Constantinople, iv 1604-5 , battle of 
the Baltic, x ^687-9, of Trafalgar, x 4743 sq., 
of Cape St Vincent, xv. 6941, of the IVar of 
1812, X. 4T16 so ; French fleet destroyed by 
John of England, ti. 2560; decay of Spanish 
navy, vui S^3, Hamilton on America's need 
for a navy, ix. 4940 

NECKER, JACQUES: doirnfall of, vi 2364-5 
NEERWINDEN, battle OP: vu. 3121-2 
NEURO RACE, the (see also 8LAYEEY and 
“ToassaintL’OaTerture,’*rx 9572): their love 
of music, xvni 6333; transportation of free 
negroes proposed by Webster, xis SS36, 6S42 ; 
negro population of colonial America, an 
4903-4; carnival among Jamaica negroes, ^v. 
6G34 Eg 

NELSON, ADMIRAL : x. 4743 
nemesis, doctrine of - see RELIGION 
NEOLOGISM: Max O'Rell on the craze for, 
xlv. C51T-8; Addison's dishke of, xlv C517. 
NERO, THE EMPEROR: ili ll2l, 1245 sq ; 
on Seneca, vi 2650; Vespasian on, vi. 2645; 
Apollonius on, vi 26^ 

NETHERLANDS, THE (sec also HOLLAND. 
Early Dutch Poetry, Ir ISOS aq , “The Relief 
of Leyden,** ri ?6W, and “Charles V.,** vj 
2665): assisted ^England cgalnat Spain, ri 
2674 sq ; Louis aIV at wanvith, tU 8120-2; 
religious wars in, ri 26S5; its medlaival cities 
compared with others, ir. 1S59; assistance 
against thelmnncible Armada, tL 2693 
NEW ENGLAND: per«onneland government 
of its colonies, xl 4913-4, xnu 8526-1; popula 
tlon of, t 1 4903 , commerce of, xvtU. 8521 ; the 
Calvinism of, xvni 4914-5 
NEW JERSEY* as an English colony, xi 4910. 
NEWMAN, FRANCIS W.- translaUon of 
Homer, 1 . 147. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY: on personal in- 
llnenco in religions propagation, tlx S902 (see 
also General Index ) 

NEW ORLEANS ; before and after the Civil 
War, xvi T600-1 

NEWSPAPERS : sec JOURNALISM 
NEWTON, SIR ISAAC; Pope on, vi«.S463; 
Thom'^on on, riU 8^>4 

NEW YORK CITY (’^ce al*o “ New York after 
Paris," xvi 76S5): importance in colonlat 
times, xl 4*>iO-2 : satire on Dutch colonial 
life in, BOO “The Golden Reign ofTVouter Van 
iSTiller," XT. 65*26; shop windows of, xvl 
7693 ; its colonial Assemblr snspended by Eng* 


In colonial times, xl 


land, XT C927-S; Wall Street spctaUtions, sco 
“The Eric Rafjway Scandal/* xix sq ; 
land controversy wnth Vermont, xr, C965 

NIBELUNGENLIED; sec EPICS and Gen- 
eral Index 

NICARAGUA: Walker's connection with, xvi 
7601-4 

NIEBUHR : on Roman history, 1, 449, 400 ; on 
Roman balladlsts, 1 400; on power of Mace- 
donian kings, il *71 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE : on evils of In- 
terruption, xlv, CTtO 

NILE THE RIVER: overflow of, 1 C7. 

“NINETY-SIN'* (South Carolina); involved 
in Bevolallona*T dl«turbaace«, seo ^‘Murder 
WfflOnC'xtx ST92 

NINON DE L’ENOLOS : vit 8139. SI41-0 1 

NORMANS, the: conqucM of Emrland, 111.' 
141T sq.; animosity to Angerin', lil 1435 ' 


4S0S, 4S17; 
Finding of 
' - » berserks, x 

4S16 sq 

iroETH CAEOLCTA- 
4S05 

KOETH, LOED: made Fnme Minister, xv 
6927 ; attUnde toward America, tv 6930, 6939 : 
rcsignatioa of. xv. 6936-7, 6939 ; ils mlaistrv 
n screen for George III ’a despotism, xv 6940 . 
Glblion on, X. 4605 ’ ’ 

NOEtrAT • coast towns of, xviii. SSC2 : foifc- 
tales of, see “Tales from the Dcld,’’ xvi 7322. 
NttLEIFIOATION : see AMEEIOA. Btate 
Eights ' 

ODTSSEtFS : and Circe, i 232 : and Calypso, i 
2<U ; and Hansicaa, i 277; and the CveJops, t. 
218 J 1 • 

OLAF TETGGVASOir, KING : x 4803 
OLD AGE: tValpolo on, lx 8903, 8914,8013; 
Parker’s sermon on, xl 52TS-S1 , undesirability 
of attaining, M 2^4-0, compensations of, il 
94S sq.; transitory nature ofits gnefs ii 41B9 ; 
Shellei on its Wlphting elTcet, sir 6787 
OLYMPIC GAMES, the- i 507-11, il 743; 
Alexander and, i 809, Bacon on, n 2653: the 
training for, ih 1323 
OLYMPUS : see MYTHOLOGY. 

OEATOET (see also LANGUAGE and Quin- 
tilian’s “JocniarOratoij'/’U 915)’ theAslaUo 
school of, E SSO; Demasthenes on, il 735 sq ; 
how to perfect oneself in, iv 15S7 ; of Crom- 
weU, Carlyle on, rl. 2S59-C0 ; of Shailesbiiry 
and BaJifax, Macaalai on, wl S3r6; Carlylooa 
sincenty in, xlli 5956-2 ; of the Prince Impcrisl, 
xxiii S3S3 : of Thackeraj , ili 6949-50 ; Da 
Vinci on its plctonai representation, v. 2055 
sq ; its unsatisfactory preservation for pos- 
tcrity, ii 8934: the English able tEcr.dinner 
speakers, XIV. 6514 ; sermons seldom preached 
in early England, tv. 1637 ; able Parliamentary 
speakers on the EevolnUonary 'War, x 4G05-6 
OEIENT, the: despotism of custom in, x'ri 
7592-3; mental characteristics of, mil S514; 
a magician of, ii 6104 sq ; florid language of, 
xiil 6191 sq ; warm friendships rare In, vU 
3199: marriage customs ha, lb 1012; In- 
egnality of commercial exchange between 
Eoman empire and, i 4777 ; excited by Sir 
Sjdney Bmltb’s achievements, xl 6131 ; Influ- 
ence of i‘s superstitions on resident Europeans, 
xix fnpj; Alexander’s view of Its nations, Ii 
777, fheorv of frypsiea' eastward migration, 
xl 6132, an Pastern harem, vlil 8405-7 

OEMUZD (OEO.’JASDES) (see also ZOP.O- 
ASTLR) : I. 9 

OEPHEUS AND EUETDICE: see MY- 
THOLOGY. 

OSSIAN: Cesarottl's translation of, xli. 5113 
(see nl’o General Index) 

01 ID’ in the shades. Hi 1103; belief in metem- 
psvehosis. Ti 6271 (see al'o Gc’icral Index) 

OXfOKD MOVEMENT, the ; see TEACTA- 
RIAN MOVEMENT. 

OXror.D UNIYLESITY: renown Jn 13th 
century, iv 1630; Johnson’s pml'e of, Ix 
4230-1 ; Lamb's Tl‘It to, xi 6063 

PAGEANTS AND PEO CESSIONS («ee al-o 
OLADIATOEIAL SIIOWs, OLYMPIC 
QAilES, and "The Tonmammt,’’ Iv I5IS1: 
triumphal, of Trajan, iih 1139, of Aurelius, ili 
1866 sq.; pcaltcatisl. Hi 1142. during the 
Milan pia-ue, v 24''Wi; of Antony end Cleo- 
patra, !i 8-7, X 93 ; of coaqnering Cru’adcrs, 
iv. 1465; pilgrimages, (v if-^j s,] ; coronation 
of the Inca of Peru, v. 2274; the Keaflworlh 
rcTcls, xIlL &"A5; ccleb-ation of the Prince 
ImperUrs majority, xvlli. <\!ao„g_ 
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Hi. 1S23, Scbopeuliauer ou the true, x\U T6S6, 
6 Persian, xiii. e519S-C200. 

PHOCION ; Alexander’s attempted bribery 
VI. SWT; on Philip nnd Demosthenes. xiU. 
5951. 

PHtENIOIANS, the: it. 609. 

PUTSICS: see NATURAL PHILOSOPHT. 
PHYSIOLOGY (see also “The Hcart,» xrlil. 
S4S2, “The Investigation of lAfe xvlli. B4S9, 
“TTie Physiolo^ of LangMer,’* xvi. T651, and 
“The Successfm Experiment In Desiccation,** 
XX. 988*2): components of protoplasm, xx. 
8190-6; the hypoglossis more pliant in vroman 
than in man, xiv. 651C ; evolntion, see Danvin's 
“ Descent of Man,” xivi. 5931. 

PILGRIM FATHERS (see also COLONIZA- 
TION, PURITANS. SEPARATISTS; “Prfs- 
<*Ula,** sx. 9567, and “Betty Alden and her 
Companions,’* r, 4857) : birthplace and origin 
of. xl. 4903, 4903. 

“PILGRIM’S PPvOGRESS, THE’*: Franldln 
on, xw 6ST0 (see also General Index). 
PINOKNEY, WILLIAM, the great pleader: 

anecdote of, xiv, G341. 

PINDAR: 11.787. 

PINDAR, PETER : conversation of, xl. 6002. 
PIP (in “ Great Expectntions ’’) : xvil. 7992. 
PISISTRATUS ; L 148 ; ii. 595, 507-8, 501, 574 ; 
iii. 1834. 

PITT, WILLIAM, the elder (Lord Chatham) : 
Walpole on, Jx. S929-83-S4; incorruptibility of, 

' ix. 42S1; friendship for America, xi. 4990; 
first ministry of, xv. C?2G, helplessness in his 
second, xv. 6927-29-81 ; Georgo III.’s opposi- 
tion to, XV. G920; his proposed concessions to 
America, xv. C0S2, 6935; corner-stono of h!s 
foreign policy# xv, C930j Ws last public reap- 
pearance, XV. 69S6-7. 

PITT, WILLIAM (the Toneger) : death of, xi. 
6181. 

PLAGIARISM: Xhdan and MarUftl, U. 554; 
of so*cclicd Persian tales from the Hindu, xiiJ. 
C194-6. _ 

PLAGUES: sec PESTILBNflES. 
PLANTAGENET8, the (see also ANGETINS): 
Richard I., \il» 3301, iv. 14S3 bq.; John, vL 
2 ^ 60 . 

PLANTS; fee HORTICULTURE. 

PLATO: anecdote of, lU. 1^5-6, vl. 2617; on 
tho soul, ii. ^0, xl. 6271: Pascal on, x3. 6143; 
on Socrates, vi- 2647 : on democracy, xtx. 8379 ; 
on literary censorship, vil. 2277; his **RC' 
public,*’ i. 65; his system compared vith 
Bacon’s, li. C64-76; his doctrine of sin, iU. 
I29S (see also Goneral Index). 

PLEBEIANS; see PARTIES, POLITICAL, 
Rome. 

PLEBISCITE: see SUFFBAGE, 

PLINY: on incubators, 1. C7 (see also Gen- 
eral Index). 

PLUTARCH : i. 42S ; best authority on Alex- 
ander, IL 76S (see also General Index). 
POCAHOOTAS; Smith’s Ufc Baved by, x. 4345- 
46-52, 

POETRY (SCO also AUTHORS, BALLADS. 
EPICS. MINSTRELS AND TROUBA- 
1X)UK8, nnd SATIRES): cl meter of, i. 231; 
ballad \ cr^e. i H5 ; Lutln-r on affected ■'vrUcra 
of, Y. 2^24 ; Co\Yley on ti g love of, rl. 25S2 ; 
Goellic onprosotratislat’onsofjVi. S^STjBoilcan 
on thu art of. vi. 3146-63: Walpole's taste ip, 
ir. SpSr ; Solnn’s, it. 60 S-P-G; Johnson's, Bir- 
tgU on, IX. 4200 srj,; Do 'McsstjVs. St.-Bcuve' 
on, xi. G214 sq. ; the “fennentinp” stage of, 
xix, S96W»; Pind.-rr tie iJ 7 '»sterof GreeV Jjiic 
poefrv, i. 153; of early Borne restricted to 
patrician subjects, i. 4.'C; Fnmbim's early 
attempt?, at, xv- f'5C2, Macanlaj'u xvi. 7491-2 ; 
the j’ldgmrnt of contemporary, xix. 8952-4j0;' 

V c ballad form of, i. 147 : its avffeTCTit aspect] 


to Goethe aad-De Musset, xi. 5217; Italian 
minor poets nnknomn to forel^ere, xil, 5418 : 
the most favorable channel of Southern genlns, 
xii. 5iU\ PrencluAvar songs, xiii. 610S-9 ; 
Holmes on thodifficnHj* of the last stanza, xiv. 
^47-S; old German love songs, ill. 1448-55; 
Lessing on its advantages over pictorial art, ix. 
4170 sq. Gosse nn the appreciation of, Jniro. 
vol. vui Rnineli^re on French, Intro.vol.xviiL 
POISONING (see also *'Thc Medici," \1. 2470): 
in mediaival Venice, v,, 2368 ; the Slilan plague 
attributed to, v. 2399 sq^ ; supernatural, of 
Philoctetes, ix. 4172 ; robe rf Nessus, 1 . 306 
POLAND (see also ‘•Charles XII..” viil. 375S, 
“The Death of RadziviU,” vlii. SCSS, and 
“ With Fire and Sword,” vii. 823S): fall of, 
xii. 5405H5 ; its native inusio remodeled by 
Chopin, sviii. 8321. 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION (see also “Tho 
Erie Railway Scandal,” xix. SSCC): in the 
German press, Bismarck on, xix. 9183; on© 
reason for American cndiironco of, xbe. ^79. 
POLITICS : see BRIBERY AND CORRUP- 
TION, GOVERNMENT, PARTIES— PO- 
LITICAL, and POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 
polygamy : in Macedonia, li. 772 ; descrip- 
tion of an Eastern harem, -nii. 2495^7; Mor- 
monism, satire on, see "A Mormon Romance,” 
XV 728S 

POLYTHEISM (seo also MYTHOLOGY, 
Greek): the public religion of tho pre-Chris- 
tian world, xi. 5265; among the Tartars, x, 
4SS9. 

POLYXENA: see HUMAN SACRIFICES. 
POMPEY: !i. 812, 8S2 sq.; ill. 1110; Juvenal 
on, Hi. 1124 : anecdote of, vi. 261G. 

POPE, ALEXANDER: his tronslation of 
Homer, 310, 312; strong nverslon to Grtib- 
Street, ix. SDSd; Johnson'.? estimate of, in 
‘^BosweU’sReminisccnces,” ix.4240 ; on Bacon, 
vi. 2C30; contrast between his person n>ul 
Thackeray's, xi.t.. SW7 (see nlso Genen.) 
Index). 

POPES, tho (see also CHURCH -MEDIE- 
VAL!: power in England under Henn* HI., 
Iv. 1629; Imprisonment by Charles v,, vi. 
2666; Frederick II. the greatest adversary of, 
Iv. 1655 ; Jess powerful In Rome than else- 
where, v, 2S^; Jesuits’ consecrated to tho 
Ecrvlco of, V. C3i0-Sl ; condition to ICth cen- 
tury, vi. 2464-5; Plus V, and Thomas Stack- 
Icy’ vtL 8302-3; Plus VIL, letter to Napoleon. 

X. 4718; SUtas V., attempt to regoin Papal 
authority over England, vi. 2CT6, 2712 ; Greg- 
ory T’/L’s plan of action agatosC Tcrrka, /u. 
1426; Martin IL, Crosades oxganired bv, lib 
1427 ; Innocent HI., and John ofEngbn'd, vi. 
2555 cq.. Crusaders rebuhed by, Ir. 1599, 
1C06-7 ; Alexander VI. and Savonarola, t. ' 
2011-15-17, 20M. 2055; Leo S., v. 2187. 
POPULAR GOVERK.\IENT: seo DEMOC- 
RACY, GOVERNMENT, and REPUBLICS. 
POPULAR MOVEMENT: ae© DEMO- 
CRATIC MOVE.MENT. 

POPULATION: of ICth^enturj' England, vi: 
2434 eq.‘, of lith-ccntury Spain, Tili. S7S5; of 
early Romo, x. 4775; of America In 1781, xi. 
49(ri^9, to 1783 and at present, xv. C942-3, 
tiave, XX. 9725; of Aastndasia, xv. 6943; of 
Europe, drained by persecutions, xvUi. 5581-5; 
the science of, rejected by the multitude, xU. 
8596; Its refuse drained off by erolgration, xrJ. 
S506; Johnson on Btotlonarincss of» lx. 4247; 
decrease In ISth-ccntutrfVancc through fatnine, 
X.479C, 4790.4502. 

POVERTY (seo also “On Being Hard Up,” 
xTill.S420); friendship tested by, fr. 1775-^; 
Johnson driven to authorship by, vi. 2 S 6 .|; 
toarrixge among French pea*ant3 decreased hy, 

X. 4799; the handtuald of philosophy, ih 930-1 ; 
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Its terrors Increased by marriago, xvil. 8628-9; 
universality In Middl e A ges, sco GOOD OLD 
TIMES ; misers, see WEALTH. 
POWHATAN; and Captain Smith, x. 4&i5, 
4S4T 80. 

PEACTICAL JOKES (see also “Falstaffand tho 
Prince,*’ tI. 2C07, and “Tho AITeclcd Ladles,” 
vU. 80S5)! V. ^26, of Cleopatra, 11. 6S9- 
90; Italian, iv. 1703; played on the Prin- 
cesse d’Harcoort, tH. 55186 sq., on Parson 
Adams, lx. 8976 sq.; Peg Woffington and the 
portrait. Till. 8C09 sq.; Sancho Panza’s govern- 
ment, V. 2278 sq. 

PRAKP.IT; see SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT. 
PRECOCITY (see also “Marjorie Fleming,” xll. 
5163) : moral, Herbert Spencer on its evils, 
xvl. 7578-4: Macaulay’s, xvl. 74S7 sq.; In crime, 
Francesco Cenci’s, vi. 2467. 
PRESBYTERIANISM (seo also CALVINISM 
and PURITANISM): the party of, and 
Charles I., vI. 2S55; Butler’s satire on, vH. 
8348-4; beginnings of, xi. 4964; unpopnlarity 
under Charles II., tH. 3525-33 ; Archbishop 
Williams on, vi. 2S40 ; Increase In colonial 
Pennsylvania, xl. 4910. 

PRESS, the: see COURT JOURNALS and 
JOURNALISM. 

PRESTERJOHN: sco MYTHOLOGY. 
PRETENDER, THE OLD (sec also JACOBITES 
and STUARTS) : tUI. 3451 sq. 
PRETENDER, THE YOUNG (see also 
JACOBITES and STUARTS): advance to 
Derby, ix. 3923; last stmggle for the crotvn, 
X. 45fe Eo. 

PRICES ; of a villein’s freedom, iv. 162T ; of 
food in medieval England, vi. 2445-6 ; of blood. 
yi. 2547, 2640 ; of bread in colonial Boston and 
Philadelphia, compared, xr. CS72 ; of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” xvi. 7523 ; rise of, from glut of 
precious metals, v, 2253 ; lowered In Sparta by 
Lycorgus, I. 424: lands sold for a song by 
Crnsaders, ill. 142b : a king’s ransom, vli. 3301. 
PRINCE IMPERIAL, the: In the Franco- 
Prusalan war, xviiL S3S0-1 ; mllitarj* education 
and life In England, rviii. 8331-2 ; character and 
personal appearance of, xvill. S3S2-4 ; projected 
marriage Detween him and Princess Beatrice. 
xviU. 8352; death of, xviil. 8379, 6038-91. 
PRINTING (see also BOOKS): v. 2340, 2341-2 ; 
Milton on freedom in, vIl. 8275 sq-; value of 
universities affected by its invention, xiii. 5945 ; 
William Bradford, rv. 6370. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW : Johnson on, ix. 4233 
(see also General Index). 

Prisons (see also “The Prisoner of Chlllon,” 
xiv. 6306, and “The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
viL 2694) ; of Dionysius, L 142 ; of Louis XI., 
ir. 1920 ; meduDval, ir. 1696 ; in the South dur- 
ing the Civil War, xv. 7300 ; Villon on, r. 2162 
sq.; Andr6 Chenier on, x. 4650-1; imprison- 
ment of Nffivius, I. 460, of free negroes In 
America, xix. 8333, of Tonssaint in the Castle 
of St. Joux, XX. 95S2-3, of the Constable de 
Montmorency, v. 2117 sq., of Loyola, v. 2371, 
of Frederick the Great by his father, x. -4105 so , 
of Mme. Roland, x. 4659, of Louis XI. by 
Charles the Bold, tv. 1900, of Joan of Arc, viL 
8153 sq., of La Fayette, x. 4659, of Browno the 
Separatist, xi. 4966, of Silvio Pellico In tho 
fortress of Spielberg, xl. 5004 sq„ of Richard 
Cceur-de-LionjIv. 1518, of Archbishop Williams 
in London Tower, vi. 2837-40, torture of 
prisoners, IIL 1433, v. 1949, by Indians, x. 
4630-C. XX. 95C1. ' 

PROGRESS (see also CIVILIZATION and 
by Democracy,” xLc, 
source of, xvi. 7592. 
WEALTH); ancient 
^bla of women in, III. 1025, 1432; safety of, 
in America, xlx. 8S81 ; of tho mcdlaral Church 


exempt from taxation, III. 1435, 1189 ; of the 
King of Spain In 16th century, vill. 3763; com- 
munity of, In early eoclcty, vl. 2543; feudal 
succession to, ill. 1482 ; of Orueaders sold for a 
song, ill. 1423 ; division of, in Sparta, i. 423-4 ; 
Lord Baltimore’s proprietary rights in Mary- 
land, lx. 490S; bnded monopoly rs. peasant 
proprlctorehlp, vl. 2441 ; mlHtarj' basis of land- 
noldlng, \i. 2439 sq. _ 

PROTESTANTIS.M (see also REFORMATION 
and RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS): the 
religion of colonial America, xv. C922-3 ; 
liberty given to women by, xv. 7242-3; Carlyle 
on the culminating point of, vi. 2SG6; Its In- 
ability to comprehend Catholicism, xill. 6118; 
America a refuge for oppressed Protestants, xi. 
4924; Philip ll.’s campaign a movement of- 
Catholic against Protestant Europe, vi. 2679. 

PROTOPLASM: gee LIFE. 

PROVERBS: “tho literature of reason,” xv. 
7113. 

PSYCHOLOGY: sco MIND. 

PTOLEMAIC ASTRONOMY: see ASTRON- 
OMY. 

PTOLEMIES, the: 1. (Soter) and Thais, 11. 
752; (Phlladclphus) as art patron, 777 ; XIII. 
(Auleles), II. ; XV., Hi. 1111 ; Keraunos, 
alain by Ganls, il. 781. 

PUGILISM : among Jamaica negroes, xiv. 6642- 
3 ; decline of, in modem England, xiv. 6506; 
fighting a healthy human instinct, xlil. 5956-7, 
5959; unusual among Rugby boys, xiil. 5956; 
the Mohawks, vili. 3701. 

PURITANS, the (see also CROMWELL, PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
REVOLUTIONS, ENGLISH, and SEPA- 
RATISTS): satirfl on (“Hudibrss”), vii, 
8339 ; conversion of Indians little attempted by, 

T. 2256; in America, life and manners among, 
see “Betty Aldcn and her Companions,” x, 
4857, and “The Trial of Deliverance Went- 
worth,” xi. 4^2 ; Separatists the advance guard 
of, xl. 4963; within the Church of England, 
xi. 4964-5; the Scotch a nation of, vl. 2367; 
theaters closed by, vl. 2569 ; in modem Eng- 
land, Max O’Ren on. xiv. 6511. 6512; the Puri- 
tan P.nrllamcnt, vl. 286S, 2S70-1 ; aversion to 
sports and games, xiil. 6005-6, success in 
suppressing them, :diL 6008-9; hatred of puns, 
xiv. 6345 ; “ Pride’s Purges,” vi. 2SG9. 

PU5EY, DR. EDWARD B.: Newman on, xi. 
6159-61. 

PYRRHUS: ii. 916; vi. 2647; anecdote of, v. 
2225-6. 

PYTHAGORAS (sec also METEMPSYCHO- 
SIS); 1. 141 sq.; ii. 514; rl. 2599; xi. 527; 
anecdote of, lil. 833. 

QUAKERS, the : perseentions of, see RELIG- 
IOUS PERSECUTIONS ; at table, Lamb on, 
xvi. 7317 ; Bancroft on their influence In 
colonial Pennsylvania, xi, 4910; John Wool- 
man, xl. 4910-1. 

RABELAIS : anecdotes of, vi. 2639, 2644 (see 
also General Index). 

RACES : see ETHNOLOGY and NA- 

TIONS. 

RALEIGH, SIB WALTER: anecdote of, 
vi. 2641 ; Fuller on, vii. 3305 sq. ; coloniza- 
tion of Virginia by, vi. 2G75 (sec also General 
Index) 

RAPHAEL; v.2205; painting ofhis“ Galatea.” 
xvil. 82ST. 

BEADING (see also BOOKS and LIBRA- 
RIES): Ts. thinking, Schopenhauer on, xvi. 
7529 sq.; as a luxury, xix. 8966. 

REBELLION; Sepoy, see SEPOY REBEL- 
LION ; War of the, eee UNITED STATES, 
Civil War. 
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REFORMATION, the (see also PROTESTANT- 
ISM nnd RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS): 
CqItIq'b defense of, y. 23SS sq ; occupations la 
Europe Intermpted hr^ Yi 24S8; Abelard's 
Boul revived In, ill 144o ; spread In the Nether- 
lands through Charles v.'b German allies, 
Yi 266&-7; Charles V.'s attltudo to'uard, vl 
2CG&-7; massacre of St. Bartholomew's Uay, 
Y. 2Sl9; Edict of Nante^ sJ 49S3 
REFUGEES : seo EMIGRATION and 
EXILE 

REGULU8: Bolingbrohe on, Till S500-1 
RELIGION {see also BUDDHISM, CHRIS- 
TIANITT, CHURCH, GOD, IMMORTAL- 
ITY, KORAN, MONOTHEISM, MY- 
THOLOGY, PANTHEISM. POLYTHEISM, 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, RELIGIOUS PER- 
SECUTIONS, THE SOUL, TUEOORAOT, 
ZOROASTER): of American Indians, y! 
2624; of the pre Christian world, 5.1 52C5, of 
Tartars, their g<^s numerou**, y 4S39, of 
carlj Etruscans, li 640, of Sandwich Islanders, 
XY 7118; Pomeranian gods, ul 18S5-7; and 
philosophy, Bacon on, Yi 2C23; In America, 
X‘\. 7244-5; original bent of nniversitlcs toward. 
Y. 2SS4, xvlil S503-4 ; Nc^vmQn on personal 
InQuenco In pToin«atiiig, xis 8^02, Cicero on 
Roman pietj. \1 2o24-5 , connection beiT\eeii ■ 
political and religious liberty, vi 2666-7 » | 
Ncraesis, Emerson on the doctrine or, iv 7112 I 
Farmron Reliclou-^ rnticisin, Irtro voi m j 
RELIGIOUS orders (see also JESUITS) 
and VESTAL VIRGINS): Thomas i Kempis‘ 
on, T. 2114; celib.'icf of, enforced by the canon 
law, iv. 1635-1, its cmI rcanlts, win 8o03-4t 
8t. Bernard's remark about the pnesthood, 
t! 2624 • ambicuons ^ i 2406 , in Florence, 
Erati Neri, r. 204T, Mlnorlte« and Frandscans, 
6D0 ‘*SavonarolV*Y.2010, friars, reformations 
wrought by, iv.lCSGaq , described by Chaucer, 
Iv, 1791 ; monks, as supporto*^ of the poor, Iv 
1641*2, Chaucer^s typical, iv 1*90*1 ; Domini- 
cans, V, 2010, in Cuzco, y 2255 . Oratonaus, Bar- 
nabiles. Fathers of Iho Pious Schools, Brothers 
ofthe Christian Schools, > 23S5; Cordeliers, v. 
2146 sq ; Association of the Living Rosary, 
xlii 6117, Knights Templar, id 1037, iv 
1459 sq , 1S09, hostUltj to Richard I., Iv, 1523; 
among the Jews, Hierosolj mites, xvm $470, 
Saddncees, Pharisees, “Boothuslm,’* xviii 
647L the Prioress (Chaucer), Iv 17S9 sq ; tbo 
Pardoner (Chaucer), Iv 1S02-S 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS (seo also “Tho 
Armenian Horrors,” xLr 9121-2)* It 1465 ;j 
ofJows.lv 14GS15H, 1647, V 2027, 2032. vnL 
84^ ; of Savonarola, v 2011 sq ; of Loyola, v 
2371 8q ; of Protestants, Calvin on, y. 2392, 
2395 : Massacre of St- Bartholomew's Day, r. 
231S; of English Nonconformists, vi 2639, 
2S65, Yii 8324, xi 49C3-65-66-C7-70 , of Joan 
of Arc, Yii 8153 sq : of Thomas Godwin, vil 
3307 ; of Christian and Faithful at Vanity Fair, 
Yui 8414 ; of Catbolics in England, y1 2S35, 

%il 8824, In Ireland, xv 6989 ; of early Chris- 
tians, ill, 1264 so ; of John Hass, yi 23S3, of 
Quakers, see "Bardaj of Ury,” xv 70'^ sq., 

Sir Thomas Browne on. Yi 2*^8; Emerson 
OB their self-dcfeafmg cljarpcter, yt 71IS-9, 
Europe’s stock Impoverished hy, Yviii 8504-5, 
religious wars in tne Netherlands, vl 26S5 
The Inquisition police service of, v 2274; 
Addington Sjrmonds on, vi 2464-5; in the 
Netherlands, vl 2665; in Spain, v 2274. vi 
2T09-11, Til 8191; Milton on, ^li 8277, 32'n.; 
statistics of, xvlil 8505 
REMUS : see ROME, foundation of 
REPUBLICS (see also DEMOCRATIC MOVE- 
MENT) : commercial, of ancient Asia, xlil 
6180 , walker’s scheme of a new Anglo Saxon, 
xTi 7601 ; a free press the foundation of, adx. 


8S86 ; Washington on the maintenance of, xv 
€950 sq 

REVENTOS (Bee also INCOMES and TAXA- 
TION) : of Spanish bishoprics, viU 8784 , of 
the king of Spam from cards, vill. 8TS7 , of 
Philip II , vili 8489 ; of Saxon kings of Eng 
land paid in kind, tx 4S53 ; of William the 
Conqueror, ill 1429, payment In currency 
Inlrodnced by, lii 4853: permanent, to the 
king of England from Virginia, art 4906 , of 
Lord Baltimore from his Maryland settlement, 
xi 4903 , disordered state m 17^ centur} 
Spain, Till 8444 , evil effects of their admin 
stratlon hy the Crown, viii 3864 sq , necessary 
to support of a government, xl 4941 sq 
REVOtUTIONARy WAR* see UNITED 
STATES 

REVOLUTIONS (see also LIBERTY, struggles 
for)* reasons for revolutionists’ violent and 
intemperate characters, xw 7250 

English, of 1640, see CROMWELL and 
Clarendon's ** History of the Rebellion,” ti 
2S82 ; of 16S8, Bohngbroke on, viil 8S64 sq. 

American, see UNITED STATES, Rev- 
olutionary War; Central American, xvi 
7601 sq 

French, of 1789, see FRANCE, Revolution, 
ori&48, xix. &S9S. 

REtNOLDS. SIR JOSHUA and Johnson, 
ix. 42-50-C7 . portrait of Garrick, x\I 7499. 
REINH4RT, C S xvi 7C^0 
RHODE ISLAND support of slavery in col- 
onial tunes, xi 49J4 

RICHARD I (CCEUR-DE-LION) • and Sa- 
ladln, Iv 14S3 *»q , Imprisoned by Duke of 
Austria, iv. 1515; Knights Templars hostile to, 
iv 1523 , ransom of, ni 8301 
RICHARD HI *, at the court of Bnrgnady, iv 
1916 ' 

E1CHA.EDSON, SAMUIIL- Mary IVorOcy 
Montagu on “Pamela,” viU 8495, Johnson’s 
admiration for, ix 4^23-9, an imitator of 
Bunvan, xr 6S70 (see also General Index). 
RICHELIEU, CARDINAL (see also DUMAS’ 
historical novels, Y. 2402): relations with 
Gaston d’Orieans, xvi 7345 
RICHTER, JEAN PAUL his melancholy in 
libraries, XYi 74S5 (seo also General Index) 

: RIDICULE (see also HUMOR, SATIRE, and 

! WIT)* analysis of, ii 916 sq; of Jenyms de- 
monology by Johnson, ix 4263 ; true fnend- 
ehlp Buperior to, lx. 423S-0, vil 7S01 ; John- 
son on Foote’s talent for, Lc 4245; Ches- 
terfield on tho meanne'^s of mimicry, vhi 8S45 ; 
Blrrell on “the art of chaffing authors,” lx 
4263 

BIEN2I; Byron on, W 1374; death of, iv 
1725 sq 

ROBEPvT OF NORMANDY: anecdote of, 
iv 1455 sq ; sells his duchy to WUllsm, hi 
142S 

ROBERTSON, DR WILLIAM; Johnson on, 
ix 4281; his appreciation of Gibbon’s “Rome,” 

X 460T 

ROBINSON, REV. JOHN xi 49n-2; xx. 
9565 

ROBSART, AMY (seo also “Kennworth,” vi 
2497): relio of her emhroidery, xix 8941 

ROCHEFOUCAULD, DUO DE LA * on friend- 
ship, xvi 752G, influence with Louis KIT., yI! 

8120 (see al>»o General Index) 

ROCKINGHAM, LORD * Jx 8930 ; loss of office 
through ormositlon to the king, lx 4281,4282; 
George lu helple'^s In the hands of, xv C926 ; 
opposition to Pitt, XT 69S0 , peace with Ire- 
land and America arranged by, CSfO-I 

RODNEY, ADMIRAL. batUe of Cape fit. 
Vincent, xr. 6941. 

RODOLF OF HAPSBUEG * anecdote of. 1 80. 

ROLAND, MME : in prison, x. 4659. 
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EOLANB. THE SONG OF : seo EPICS. 
EOilANTIC SCHOOL, the: Max K&Uer on, 
UL 1455 ; its debt to the “ Csstio of Otranto,” 
lx. 8930. 

EOlklE, AKOIEOT (see also LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE); life and manners in; Inxnry of, 
iiL 1115 ; Cicero on the pieU' of, 2G2 m ; a 
general’s trlaraph, lii. I860-O; cdncaHon of 
youth in, v. 2281 ; reverence for ancestors, ^dij. 
3795; exposure of infants sanctioned in, x. 
477y , tij' ^.'iinc of bail as el by tlic yonth 
of, xiij. 5999, siiicnlc fre^jnent in, 111. 1111, 
importance of bridges in, x. 4774 ; finance 
little undersood in, x.478); Roman rnielt>,iii. 
1110; Romms backvard in applied sciences, 
X. 47S0; decay of \irtne in, 11. 819, ill 
1122-7; Roman cliaractcr, Bolirgbroke on, 
TUI. 3301, rese nblancc to American, xiv. 6349 ; 
drama injured by gta*liat.''ril si ix 4170 
History of: legendary foundation, ill^ 1095; 
beginnings of,x.47C9 sq ; decline of, X. 477060 ; 
Jewish War, x. 4752 sq ; foundation of its 
government, xl. 494C; Deems and Uanlios, ii. 
C39 sq ; wars with Gauls, U 642-3; early 
political parties in, i 460 eq ; consuls, if. 817 ; 
tribunes, i. 453; limitations of Its fame. 111 
1833 ; despotism of Julian and Flavian emper- 
ors, i 400 ; battle of Canna?, iL 803 fq ; Greece 
under the rnle of, x. 4767— S; conquest of 
Britain, vi 2553 sq ; barning of, by Kero, UL 
1251-60, of the Capitol by Gaul^ iv. 1732—3. 
HOME, CHURCH OF ; see OSuRCH, EO^U2^ 
CATHOLIC. 

ROME, JIODERK (eeo also BORGIAS, 
CHURCH— VEDLfiV^AL, HOLT ROMAN 
EitPIRE, and POPES) : decay of virtue in, v. 
2460; changed character in 15*h century, v. 
23S1 ; wickedness of medheval clergy, Iv. 1712 
so ; the Cenci, vi 2466 sq. 

ROllULUS : see ROME, fonndatlon of. 
BONCESVALLES, BATTLE OP ; lU. 1411. 
ROSE, HUGH: and the Tractarian move- 
loent, xi 6157-9. 

EOSEBEET, LORD; ImpersonaUon of, see 
note, xvi 7544. 

ROSES, WARS OF THE: peo^Warwick tho 
Kingmaker,” v. 1945, and “The Battle of 
Barnet,” v. 1901, 

“ ROSSINI, GIO ACHING ANTONIO: on ”the 
inspiration of necessity,” xiv. 0781 
EOTENTON, BATTLE OF : x 4532. 

ROUGfi, TICOMTE DE: 1.70 
ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES • Johnson on, 
ix. 4255-6; and Dr TronrUn, xi 5062: anec- 
dote of, xrl 7676-9 (seo also General Inaex) 
RUFUS. WILLIAM ; see WILLIAM RUFUS. 
RUSKIN, JOHN; Impersonation of, see note, 
xvi. 7544; on libraries, xvi. 7453 (sec aL«o 
General Indcxl. 

RUSSIA (see al*oToltaire’fl “Charles XII vlii. 
375^, and “Nihilist Circles in Russia,’* xvill 
5.526); Monte«jTiaicu. on, vlL 8205-6; public 
baths In the lilUgcs of, liU. 6065: national 
mnslc of. i\iii, 8319, S321 ; **«ham” marriage 
ta,xrIILS526; opposing forces in, x^diL 8532-5, 
Gogol on. xnii. 8535; railway travel In, xlx. 
9186; green tho fevonte color in, x!r. 9134-0; 
ignorance of the peasants in, xvlli 6532-3; lack 
of edneation amongtbe soldier*, xvbk S5C3; oM 
Co'sack life, vii. 8233 sq ; Siberian exile, xviil 
6520-80; character of the Kussbn jmulb, xvlH 
652S-82 ; humUily a Slavonic trait, xnil. 85^; 
3ro3cow, Bismarck on. xir, ©134-0, b irned by 
orderoflhcC«ir,xr. ©S'-O Tcbenn bhchevski, 
xrifi 6533: Dostoyevsbj, xvid S533, 6535. De 
Vogil^ on R'jssiaa Literature*, Intro tovol-xlx. 

SA'DI Immense infin'‘nc2 in PcrsLi, xili 6193 
alio General Index) 


SADLER, IT. T. : ecatbed by MacanUy, xt5. 
7493. 

SAGAS (eee also Tho Saga of Eric tho Bed,” 
X. 4S03, and ”Thc Greitls Saga,” x. 4816)*. 
character of, 1. 811. 

8 AINT-GOTHARD, victory of: X.4C20. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, 0. A. : on the epics, i. 811 
(seo also General Index) 

SALADIN, SULTAN; and Richard, Iv. 14S2 
eq ; and the rings, iv. 1714 sq. 

SAL16BURT, LORD ; at the Press Fund din- 
ner, xvlii S3S3 

SAND, GEORGE ; and tho piper, x\ili. 6320 
(see al^o General Index) 

SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT: u«e of,I.86-ll. 

SANTLET, eSHARLES : his eerrice to mnslc, 
xviil 8331. 

SARACENS: see MOORS. 

SATIRE; in Rome, a purely native product, i. 
45©, legislation against, L 459-60; Greek, Ik Ml 
£0 (antnology) ; on travelers^ tales, il 578 eq 
(Lucian); faldonins on the Burgundians, Hi. 
1162 ; on medicine, Ik M4-5, S59, ri. 2639 (also 
“Gil Bias,” Tiii. ^66); on the Cliorcb, iv, 
1711 sq. (“ Decameron ”), V. 19S5 (“Morgante 
Mnggioro”); on law and lawyers, vl 2647, 
2651, vili 8500, 3597-8 ; on chivalry, ill 1163 sq. 
(“Monks and-- Giants”), v. 2263 sq (“Don 
Quixote ”) ; on astrologv, v. 2214 sq (Rabe- 
lais); on pedantic science, vhk 8M7 (“Gnl- 
liver ”), xviil S4©4 (“ ficriblerns ”) ; on pigeon 
French, iv. 1753; on Puritanism, rii 35:39 sn ; 
on Monmonth’s Rebellion, vi. 8376 sq. (“ Ab- 
salom and Achitopbel”); on ISth century 
French society, (“Persian Letters”); on an 
absurd rehgious theory, ix. 4263 sq ; Scotch 
digrams on England, nk 8300; on Oriental 
jnstlcc, xi. 5100 sq. (“Ilejji Babs’^; on Eng- 
lish railroad restanrant^, xvil 8055 sq (“Tho 


relative to Napoleon Bnonaparte”) ; on in^^n- 
ity ns excuse for crime, xx, 94C6 (“The In- 
sanity of Cain ”) : on Anglomania, xi oC05-7 
(“The Anglomaniacs ”); ircnch, on England, 
Till. 8593 sq (“.John Boll and his Island ”) ; on 
lore of dre«s, xiv. 67D2 (“ Nothing to Wear ”) ; 
on colonial New Tork, xv. CS2C (“Knicker- 
bocker’s History ”) ; on America about 1840, 
XV. 7177 (“ Mar^ Chuzzlewit ”) ; on Mormon- 
fsm, TV. 7233 (“A Mormon Romance”), 
SATAGE3: gee SOCIETY. 

SCHOOLMEN, the (see aUo PHILOSOPHY) 
Bacon on, vi. 2623, 2653; Montc-quieu on, 

viL 8201. 

SCHOOLS: see UNIVERSITIES, EDUCA- 
TION. 

SCIENCE (see also ASTRONOMY, CHEM- 
ISTRY, ETHNOLOGY, EVOLUTION, GI - 
OLOGY, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, Huxley’s “ Investigation of 
Life,” xriii 84*^9, and “ The Snccessful Exper- 
iment in Desiccation,” xx. 9332) : Montes 
qaieu on the luar of, Vii. 52' S-9 a kno'.N ledge 
of, net indispensable to culture, xi. 5277 , false 
^alements injnnoJisto.xiii 5931 , Goethe’s at- 
tainments in, XIV. 0764; popular opinion op- 
posed to, XIX 8S©5-6 ; the Javr of, xviii 8497-9 
its new of nun, xn 7C43 ; Wiiliams on the 
lih*rituit* of, Intro to%ot xm 
SCIPIO, THE ELDER, ‘'ra^hiaveili, on,v. 20S5. 

I scipro, THE YOUNGER, 11 829 
SCOTIlAND aRo CELTIC LITERATUBF, 
JOHN KNOX, IIARY" QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

/ *• The Battle of Otterbonme," Ir, 1728, “NigeVq 

Doom," XI. 5319, aud “JIanon's Death and 
' TYallace’a Vengeance,” xii 5128): life and 
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manners in : a typical Border farmer, x, 45S1 
sq ; privileged position of old eervants in, xli 
5499 , marriage customs among “ Auld Liclits,” 
\il 6532 sq ; Johnson’s disTiko of, ix 4231, 
4236, 423S; satirized in “Histor} of John 
Bull,” be 3601-2; the Gaelic Bible, iv 4267; 
epigram on the English, vii 3300; prohibition of 
games and sports in, xm COOl; populantj offoot 
ball in, xiii 6012; intemperanco m, vir. 6503, 
ascetic spirit In, xiv. 6512 ; FranUin on Scotch 
disputatiousness, xv CS63; Scotchmen as sol 
diers, xyiu. 8292, 8315 , national music of, xvili 
8319-20 ; parish bnnal a reproich in, wiii 8415 , 
the Scotch verdict Not pro^ en,” 0722 
History' of* House of Hanover and, ix 4230; 
treatment of Charles I , ix 4202; Battle of the 
Standard, hi 14SS; roll call of the clans, x 
4596 ; anecdote of James V., xii W74 
SCOTT, SIR mLTER • and Bet Mnqone, 
\iu 51C3 sq ; influenced by “The Caatie ol 
Otranto,” be 39S9 ; a plnjer of football, xili 
C012; on dogs, xi\. 0548 ; Virgil compared to 
xvi. 7504; non Homeric character of his ballad 
poetrj, i 149-52 , value of his bistoiical por 
traits, i\ . 18G5-G , Mrs Keu’a lines predicting 
bis future greatness, sli 54S3~1; anecdote of 
his childhood, xiv. C512 ; MneauLay’s j outhful 
d*hght in his poems, xvi 7491 , returns to die 
m Scotland, s%i 7499 (**60 also General Index) 
SCULPTURE (SCO also COLOSSUS OF 
RHODLS)* Woolnior’a statne of Macaulay, 
71*13 ; school of Bernini, Scliopenlmucr on, i 
\vi 7502; Max O’Rcll on public monuments' 
in London, xiv 650C; colossi of Rameses, I ' 
87"S. : 

SEA, the (SCO also SHIPWRECKS, KATAL 
WARrAUE) : compared i\ itb the mountains, j 
xiv. CJ57-S , seat of EnglanRs pov\er, x\ . 
C941-2 ; burial at, x\iii , Neu England 
colonials’ Held oi action. \a iii 8521. 
SECESSION; see UNITED bTAlFS, Civil 
War 

SEJANUS; iu 1122-3. 

SEMIIUMIS: i SO, i\.lG93 
SENEOAr on force of example, xmi S794; on 
anger, xiv. 6769 , Nero on. vi 2650 
SEPARATISM (see also PILGRIM FATHERb 
andPURllANISM): hlsloi\ of, xi 49C3 £q; 
Robert Bron no, xi 496^ 

SEPOY REBELLION, the * great ofTorls of 
ofliccrs In, xiv 67SS; Lord KlgiQ^e action in, 
x\l TGOS 

SERVICE, DOhtESTIC (sec nho APPREN 
TK^ESUIP and SLA VI RV) , fmomblo con 
dlUona In England, vd 8291-8; pn> Urged 
position of old Scotch «crniiits, sii 549** sq , 
corporal punt'^hmeut of, vii 318 ^n, 8331-2, 
pride of family «barcd h>, xiv. CT34; English 
appreciation of faithfulness in, xlx. S‘*42 , teall 
mon\ of servants, not admitted against mft»itcrs 
In Rome, id. 1113^ ; tips abolished in Scotland, 
Lx. 423S, not customary In Spain, vilL S7SG; 
TliacLorav on livenes, xli 7666 
SfiVIGAi:, MME DE; Horace Walpole on. 

Lx («!CO also Gcncrallndcx) 

SEWAX.L, JUDGE S.A.MUEL: see “The Trial 
of Deliverance Wentworlb,” xi 
SFORZA, FRANCESCO : Machlavclll on. v. ■ 
2D*V), I 

SHAIvESPE 4.RE . Green on, vL 2571-2; Boa 
Jonsoa on, \i OTS'?; Dr Jolnson and In’* 
coteno on, ix -ICiO-2-I, 42 j 1 , GarrlcVs 
admiration for, lx 4240-1 : French alfw 
of, xil. 5115. 5421 ; on fwtiiall, liu C007; 
Tatc<l above Da.nte, xvi 75 ^ 5 . nar> hrtriic 
life of, xlx SO'5 also Ger'‘~il Infer) 
SHARP, lirCKI 'SCO “IiavJoTi Cn^lcj Be 
Com»*^ a Man *xir. r*SI5 
SHF VKHAK, THOafAS O xlx. 

SIIF.LLEY, PERCV BYSSHE* on Lorlon 


xir 6500' on tea parties, xiv 6515, on old ago, 
xiv. 6737 (see also General Index) 
SHERIDiVN, RICHARD BRINSLEY • John- 
son on, be 4241 (see nlso General Index) 
SHIPWRECKS (see also ” Somss Family Rohm 
S£)n,”xiii 6149, “Mutineersof theBounty,” X 
4509) * of the M'liUo Ship, lu 1430 , of \ irginn, 
see “Paul and Virginia,” x 44SS; courage of 
women in, xiv 7515-lG; of Loid Wolseley’s 
rf'gimeut in the Straits of Sunda, a.vi 7C0S 
SHORT STORY, the rise of, Hartc, Intro, to 
vnl XV 

SIBERIAN EXILE ‘^ce EXILE 
SIBYLIS the * see SIYTHOLOGY. 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, Fulke Grcville'sfnend- 
slup for, XIX S941-2 anccd*ate of, i SO 
SIEGFRIED sec EPICS, the NibeliiUn'enljed 
SIGOURNEY, MRS. : parody and criticism of, 
XLX 8962-8 

SIMONIDES: on heroes of Thcrmopjlie, i. 
422 

SIN (see also CRIME) Plato’s doctrine of, iu 
1295 ; sophistry the basis of, xvi 7672 , its na 
ture, XVI 7672-8 {see nlso ‘‘The Essence of 
Sin,” xvii 7846, “Vain Virtues,” x\ii. 7846-7); 
of the iraagination, xviii 8469 
SINGLETON, MRS (“VIOLET FANE”)' 
impersonation of, seo note x\i 75-14 
SIRhNS, the : aco MYlHOLOGV 
blCEPPICISM (see also AGNOSTICISM, 
ATHEISM, and PHILOSOPHY): of Wal- 
pole, IX 8901 , of the Persian philosopher Bar- 
700) eli, xili C19S-C200, of the Jlrsl Lngli«h 
playanight*5, m 25(9-70; of the Sadducoes, 
v\hi 8477 , self staled, of Horne, Huxley on, 
6499; Campboll on, xii 5405-9, Blr Thomas 
Browme on. yi 28S9 , Hnmo on, vni 8SC7 sq ; 
Clinst’s encounter avltli, xviii 8473, cNil&ofa 
nation’s descent Into, vi 2S5C-7, satire on, sco 
” Hivieno Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buon- 
aparte, ” ss 0400; heterodox) of rredeneV 
II , h IfCl, 1567; Irrcligion of John of Eng- 
land, vi 2555. of William Rufus, ill 1429. 
SLAVERY («eo also ” Tou«salnt L’ Oaverturo,” 
XX 9572, and “Ellm’s Escape.” xviil SSI8): 
iu Sparta r 42S; among Auglea and Saxon«, 
ai ‘>549-10; In Venice, vi 2523; in ane'ent 
Rome, \ 477=^9, the iiitlnenco of, xv 7295-6 
«q ; condllious of ft*oo labor compared with, 
xlx 6333; great works of nnliqniiy produced 
b\,xlx SSOj; MohamnUHl on. Ill 1224,1225-29; 

1 hfelaage n form of, h 1627. ai 2H0, Hnlpolo 
oppo«c<l to, U G'lCJ; Norso dl'coverors of 
America tlirown Into, x 4312 ; for debt. In 
cart) Home, i 457, in Greece, iii 1114; peas 
ants Fold Into, III ItGS; caj»llnt\ . ir. 3506, of 
Capt SmUh,x4^6,his escape from, r 4S40-1; 
Rogers on, x 4M6; productive of pride in free 
cla»«c% XX C02J; slave life fall of touching 
Incldcnte, xvlii 8.133; slaves not nllowcd to 
witness ogalnst master*^, lil 1114 

In colonial America ; In A irgjula, xi 4'^OC ; 

In Rhode Dhnd, cxtccrtvfly fupporUd, xi 
4014; emancipation began in New .ft -tc) and 
Pcnnsrhaala, xl 4911; V oolman’a cru«ado 
against, xi 4910-11. 

In the United bU'c**; American govern- 


’- MO, ■ 7296 eq 
Rtling, XX 7296-“ 


growth of anti • 

Ktiln'* XX wyo-i; Emancipation prrv.iam- 
tion. XX. 7223; Wcb«ter’5 7ih of Mt-ch fjK:ccIi, 
xvlH 8^31 sq ; imrri«onmcnt of free back*, 
XIX ^^,3; FngitSit Slave taw, or, 

61 

SMILl S\MUrL: on tbt Huguenot^ xtiil. 
6 - 5 ^» 

SMITH. AD Jcbn»on and, tx. 42CD(*« 
Gcaf'ai Index) 

C 
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SUIilYAN, SIE AETHTTE : .will. SS31, 
SUNMTTIIS: see NATUEE MYTHS. 
STi-EDEH AND THE SWEDES : ecq “Times 
of Gustams Adolphus.” vli. S024, and Toltairo’s 
“Charles XII riiL STSS. 


SWrENET, PETEU J5.: connection •uithErio {THREE KINGS, BATTLE OP THE: v. 


Ralluivr, xix. 83T0-1. 

SWIPT, JONATHAN : Johnson’s dishho of, 
lx. 8916, 4233 ; satiric'U proposal for disposal ol 
Irish children, xvlli. 8412; on how to ^in 
reputation for wisdom, six. 8905 (see also uen* 
oral Indevh 

S^YINB1JRNE, A. C. : parody and criticism 
of, xW. 89G4-C (see also General lndex>, 
S'WINEHERDS: low casto In Effvpt, i. G7. 
SWITZERLAND (see also ^ LPS) : Goldsmith 
on, xch 0173-4; political historj' of, rlx, 
S597-S ; the Constitution of, xLx. SS9S ; Grote on 
tlio annlo^r ©fits States to the Greek, xix.SSOT, 
SYBiVRITES, the: ii. 505, 509. 

SYLLA: seeSDXIiA. 


THESEUS ; see MYTHOLOGY 
THDSPIS: ii. 574. 

THOMAS AQUINAS : see AQUINAS, 
THOMAS 

THRALE-PI0Z2I, 3.IRS : ix. 4237. 


TACITUS: on the office of annals, tIU. 8S02 
(see also General Index). 

TALLEYRAND : accused by Napoleon of sui? 
pestmg Due d’LngUlen’a murder, x. 4707; 
dmfler of State documents, x, 4756-9-10. 

TAMERLANE: see TIMOUR. 

TAMMANY HALL : connection with the Erie 
Railway, xix. S«^0-2. 

TANGRED : Iv. 1 161 : nobility of, iv, 1463. 

TARPEIAN ROCK : U. 941, fil. 1114, 1371. 

TARQUINS, tlie : i 469 si 

TARTARS: alliance ’a»th Cos«icks, 17th cen- 
tury-, Th. S2SS so. (Slenfelewiez) ; see nLo 
“Charles XII.,” yll. S15S; John Smith on 
manner* and customs of, i, 4^1S-10. 

TASSO; Macaxilayoa “jcru«ialcDi Delivered,” 
xvi. 7505 (see al«Q General Index) 

'TATE AND BRADY’S PS.VLMS: metre 
compared with NibolungenUed, I, 354 

T.VXATION : of Greeks by Crce*us, II. 517. 521 ; 
Athens’ splendor supported by, xls. 8^09 *, in 
Rome under Cajsar, u. $95; In Asia under 
Antony, il. 8S5; Tihonus on, i, 69; destrac- 
tiro effects in Britain under Roman rule, vi 
2553 ; medlajral Church property exempt from, 
in 1435, 1439; feudal, iv. 1S15-1G; enforcea 
collection of Taxes, \i. 2457; Danegeld, vj. 
2307 ; of vice in Venice, v. 2355 ; under Rich- 
ard nnd John of Ftigland, vi 2557; payment 
in currency intrcduced li> William the Con-: 
qneror, ix. 4553 ; limits of Sultan’s npht of, xi. 
4‘Ml ; m Italy in IGtli oenturj , m. 24' 5 ; exces- 
sive, in 18th-century France, v. 4791-3, cauae 
Of chief Enghah contests for freedom, xi , C921 ; 
colonial, pro\ndcd for in Rnelish Constitution, 
xi. 49S3-^: import dues. Hid nn American col- 
onies XI. 4901-5-9, s\. C027-31, crasions of, 
x\’ih. 8"»>4 ; in early Rou'e, x. 4774 (see aHo 
FREE TRADE); Hamiltoa on,3i. 4941 sq ; 
Wa-^hlngton on its place m popular goacm- 
inenf, xv. 695S. 

TCftnnNUISJIEVSKI. social syafeza of, 

of territory by, x^ 8311. 

THALES OF MILETUS: anocaotes of, 1 116, 

TiiE\n»5-ocnES: i ros; 

<)H • talent of. Ir. 1CM : aneMcitc of, -vL 2613 ; 

CAEVIE-TSM. --.nd 
“ Gofornment if Gel In i 

I^tU.nn ideal of, iL 2'Cr.-C. 2ST0, 3l. 1311-15 , 
Efftrt'in ard Hladn ctTihraMon ba'ed on.xia. 
cn.t ; the JetTl^h, xviil. 

1 HEODOr.lC : SWonln. on. iiU Ito'-O-. 

TJIKnjrOrl-l^. B.VTTIXS of; E«t. ■be- 
tween Gr«i' a'-d re">Kn., i 11 .--3; tecoad, 

between Greeks and Ganis, if. .'J ft 


TlBCRUS. on taxation, i. 69; tiTanny of, iiL 
1112 . 

TIECK : on early Roman poetry, iii. 3450 ; on 
“ Lady 5Iacheth,” xi. 5818. 

TILLIER, CLAUDE : on the value of leisure 
hours, xiv. 0783. 

TIME: method of reckoning in Greece, li. 57S; 
how .reckoned m Persia, -xiii. 6209, C211; 
Solon’s estimate of length of life, li. 523 ,* the 
irreat healer, xi. 5143, xix. 6769; thrift in, xiv. 
6711 sq.; miscalculation of, xiv. 6777, 677Ssq.; 
procrastination may save, xiv. 6777-S; axilue of 
Idle moments, XIV. t>7SS; omI of intemiption 
xiv. 6786-7 ; infinity of, xvi. 7652-8 (see also 
OLD AGE) ; rcerets for u aste of, x\ i. 7071. 
TIMOUR fl'AMERLANE)- Ismenessof, vi. 2G2P. 
TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. on modern 
rrench lack of individuality, xvi. 7594 (see also 
General Index). 

TOLSTOI, COUNT LYOFP N : drama against 
intemperanco, x\ilj, 65SS (sco also General 
Index). 

TOOKE, JOHN HORNE: Hirlitt on his lura- 
doves, Xi 5061. 

TorrrER: on the aaluo of leisure hours, xiv. 

lURTES : coo POLITICAL PARTIES, AmcrU 
can («ee r.Ho General Index). 

TORTURE: of debtors in ancient Rome.i. 457; 
of uitncssc*, in. 1115-34 ; ofiirisonerH.iii. I43S, 
X. 4690-1-2 ; in religions peraccutions, V.2S9S; 
rack and thnmb .«!cr6n , jv. )S17; pillorv, 
V. 20C6 sq.; prea ention of sleep, v. 2S23 (cf. li. 
7S6); “Jung Frau,” v. 2341 ; strapjuido, n. 
2612; to extort treasure, lii. 343S ; In Pern, r. 
2252; of S^ronirola, v. 2W2-t!^; ot the 
Cenci, ai. 2469 ; by K.ng John, \l. 2555, 
2557 ; Indian, x. 4C90-3, xi. 4956, 4961-S, rv, 

TOURVILLE, COUNT DE: captnre of Smyrna 
fleet. Ml. S122 

TRACl’ARIAN MOVEMENT: Newnan on 
inception of, xf 5155 pq. 

TRADES AND HANDICRAFTS (seo also 
GUILDS, ARTS AND SCIENCFS. AP. 
PRENTICESHIP): forlnJdcn to theSid.nrl.ans, 

I 42^; Atbcnim citiscns tamed toby Solon, U. 
571 ; list of, m Chaucer, iv, 1795 ; stone-cutting 
in ancient Aralim,ii. 713 ; ueaaing, m. 2437, of 
ta]>estrr, i 243; gIas<?-workfng iti mc<in:%al 
England, vii 3310; Ieci'>tetiOTiof Magna Charta 
touching Ti. 256S ; in Jforc’s Utopm, li. 2755 ; 
OMgin of, ix. 4S48-9 ; a means and not an cad, 
xi 5276. 

TRAFALGAR, BATTLE OF: x. 4743 
TRAJAN * VI. 264 ; anecdote of. ili. 113*^ " 
TRANSL-VTIONS ; principles of, i. 245 sq , SIO 
sq ; Matthew AmohEs Icctn-o on Hoircr, «cc 
**Hoirer and lji<;Traiialator«,” K 145, *»Trin<- 
lations of HomcT,” i. 310 ; of Gcninn Minnc- 
sanscr. Ill 1453 ; Caxlon’s, of the ** Hilton of 
Trov,” iv. 1940 : I/)nl ScalcV, of the ** Saj inrs 
of Pnilc^ophera,” !v. 1913; Lnlher's, of the 
Scriptures, v. 23.f6 ; of poetry, Goethe on, vi. 
25S7-*>;of Ct a'‘sCo’rui''nt'idcs intoTurkiMi, 
alii. S790 ; of the Bible Into Gaelic, Ix. 4267 ; of 
Oosiau, Ceuirotti's, xu *^413; Han erton on the 
u-icof. XIV, 67^4 ; cf P Irr,c*’s Progre**?/' xv 
fSTO : of Herodotus Jfacaiilay's XM. 7505. 

TB 1N.=GIIGRATI0N of SOULS; s<^e ME- 
TEMPSVCnOSlS. 
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TREATIES: of Far.'; flTfK), -ISoi; of 
Pmtli, Tiij. 2709 ; cf B’’^*agnr ai (1 Mcdnd, v. 
212o; ycTce of * atcau Cam>ro« s, v. 2l2S-A;of 
1778 tetvecn Frarcj* ard Atj rric?, XT, COSO; 
crdmgthe Amerc n Revolntion, xv. C941-2; 
oftheU S T-rh&jcin, opening!’ e31i‘sis^ppi, 
XV. C053, Jav s of 1*?4, Xv. C953 , J>eace Of 
XII SS41,xx 9575 

TRIBUNES, Roman, fee GOVERKIKG BOD- 
IES 

TROY, TROJAK ; HOMER, 

TRUSTS aVo JION’OPOLTES and «TIc 
rn*- Railr-^v Sc''Td^l ^ rvc, €SSC c^l)^ tg^ia- 
tloD in America agaic«t, xii, S581. 

TUDORS, the. sec ELIZABETH, HENRY 
VIII. 

TURGENTEF, IVAN: treatment of «sh«ni 
naarmges,” .xviiL 8^G; h!s “Radin” not a 
tvTiical Ba«siEO, xruL So31 (sec also Gcneml 
Index), 

TURKS, the (see also ilOHAAPdEDANISM, 
IBRAHIAI PASIU, KORAN, “Cbari'-s 
Nil Till 3753 sq ; “The Armenian Hor- 
rors,” adx. 9121-2): as masters of Jerasalsm, 
ill, 1421; at the time of the Cnisades, It, 14C4 
f q.; source of Ihcir milits-Y potver, v. 2231 ; 
anecdotes of, vI. 2&42, 2G50 ; inlrthle«5neas of, 
Tih 3195; rnns^c of, nH. 3497; tran-btlon** 
scarce amone, vin 379C; capture of Constan- 
tinople, x. 4TC5; Battle of Roteaton, x. 4532 
sq ; John Smith on life and manners among, i. 
4S33;SnIt3n cannot impose nerTtaicsil 4t4l; 
ladr Hester Stanhope among, xi, l>123 eq ; 
Bnrke on p’xi^inc'al government of, xv C325 

TIVAIN, AIARK: cause of bU fir»t popnlsrity, 
XVI 7630 («‘»e al-o General Index) 

TWEED, WILLlAJd M : conn<^tion vrith the 
En* EaQ^Tflv Ring, xlx, 8^0-2. 

“TWO BROTHERS, STORT OF THE”: I, 
69 -q 

TT2vDATX, PROF. JOHN: impersonation of, 
set note, m. 7&4-1 («ee also General Index) 

TYRANTS AND TYRANNY (*ee aI«o DES- 
POTISM, PRISONS); causes ot; In ancient 
civilization*, xlii. ClSl-3; Dr. Johnson oa, lx, 
4265-G; Epictetus on the h^1ple-sne‘’s of, llu 
1313-14 ; in adTeraity, Iv. ; a natural O’lt- 
groMh of the sbve’^pstem, x. 4731 ; popular 
control of the purse a protection airaia^t, x\, 
C321. 


trLYSSF«: spe ODYSSEUS 
UMBRELI/AS; in ancipat Greece, ii. 6G0. 
“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN”: its cSect on Eng 
land, xviii. S3.J3 («ec also General Index). 
UNITED STATES (see abo AMERICA ; “Dec- 
laration of Independence,” xv. C'>44 ; “ Washing- 
ton’s Panrvell Addrc**,” rr. C943; ‘ *^trength 

of American DemocracrJ’ p4Uiic'’s 

pbn fo- a union, xi. 49S1-2 ; Hamilton on need 
of standing anar, xI. 4‘'^7, on poerihle Earo- 
y>*an combination against, ad 4IC3, on reed fo'* 
^vy, XL4D40, for national taxation, xi. 4*^1 rq^ 
Congre'5 authonzed to demand furds for, xl 
4942 ; naval battles of War of 1812, x. 4716 sq ; 
the groat as«iinlbting country, xiv 6^9; a 
^nctnary for pe*^ecated Protestants, xi 4924 ; 
Holmes on Its unwarlifcpne**, xiv. 6.3.V> (ere 
Bryce on, t i/ra); a “marVet for InteUectaal 
green freit,” xir 6356, xix $364; main b-usch 
English race, xv. C342-^ ; popobtion in 
I^^3 and b^PT, TV. 6942-3; tJps -wnth Eo-bnd 
t^aglhening, xv 654-3; satire on, ste ‘^Mar 
Uc Cfauzzlewit,” IT. 7179 sq ; De To^quevUIe 


iti! its preatfst ciSct' 

^IL ^>1: trSfecls of political debates on 
Its ve-nacubr English, xik c>35; B^ee on 


American political cha’^tcr, xlx. 6577 sq ; on 
Us patience under political corruption, xir. 
S»79; re«pe<*t for bxv m, xix. $579 ; aVence of 
class feeling in, xix. SSal; safety of prop<»rty 
In, xlx. Sc5l ; unirc’*£al suffrage In, xlx 8651- 
8-4; great reserve force of goremmeat, xix. 
6a51-2 ; fratcr.nal filing in, xlv, 6^52-4 ; 
hatred of war, xlx. 65>4. 

Coretltiition of: iDcoJcrence of objections 
to, xl 4940 s; ; Washington on maintenance, 
XV. 6950-.3-b-7; State Rights, NnlUfcation, 
Secession, etc , see Webster, Reply to Ha';*n^, 
XV. 72G0 eq , and on Compromises of the Con- 
stUntbn, xix 8=31 sq , John Bright on Seces- 
fion, XX 9723 sq ; babnee of power under, xx. 
6532 ; sacredness in the eyes of the people, ix. 
SaTT-?* 

Jlevolatlonary War (<ee also BENEDICT 
ARNOLD; Patnek Henrj’s fddre«s. xi. 4916 
sq ; “Green Mountain Boy*.” xv. 6965 sq ; 
“Mcrdcr WU Out,” xix.‘S7&2 «q): fctamp 
AcE Grcnvillo the author of, xf. 49S4, George 
HE regrets ref>eal, xv. C'>23; argumentame 
s^de of, xf. 49s3-5, discussed in Parliament, x. 
4C05--C, Horace Walpole's sympathy with colo- 
nists, lx. 3909 sq ; Decbratlon of Independence 
adopted, xv. 6^*34 ; Continental Congress, xv. 
<^i: Battle of Bunker HID, xv. C9 j 3; of the 
Brandt'tnne, rv. G?34; of Lorg I»bnd, xv. 
6934 ; St. Leger’s campaign, xi. 4973 ; Buford’s 
Massacre, xiv. 8792 ; character of tho Loy ahsts, 
xl sq. 

Civil Mar, tho (*eo al'O Lincoln's Second 
Inaugural and Gettysburg address 1253 aq : 
Phifljp? Brooks, sermon on Lincoln, xv, 7291 
sq ; ^'Thc Union Guide,” xx. 9071 sq)* the 
sb^cry question, xv. Tl'O^ rq ; Involved by 
Bneburar’s c>ction, xvi 7595-9 ; Constitution 
not aflWeted bv, iix. SS73; effects on finance, 
xlx S»C-7 ; England's attiludc tovrard, xx. 
9723 'q ; state of the South foUowing, xn. 
7699; corapa-ed with Franco Prusriao War, 
xn 7699, TC09 

UMVrR^'IlIRb (f^'t alsi OXFORD, 
SCHOOLMEN, BDCCATJON. PHILOSO- 
PHY'): the student (Cli<mcer), iv 1793 sq ; 
Ir.v school of Giovatinlno dC Medic , v. 
2193. Umvf'rifv of Alca'A, v, 2370, of Sala- 
ns'^nca, V 2571, of P''n‘»,%. 2371,2375; original 
leljgjoas ca-^t of, v 23^4 ; in Spam in 17th 
century, tul 3765, Amencan Ton»^ largel} 
grvduates of, Xl 4932, genesis In Europe, xiIi. 
6?^S, value affected bj invention cf pnnting, 
xiiu 5MS;r^licsofmoriasticsp nt,xvm E503-4. 

USTJKY : in early Rome, i 4S7 ; in Middle 
Ages, ir. 1519; 1 igl rate caused bj scarcity o'^ 
legal tender, iv 1641; prac*iS‘*d by churcl - 
jPtu, IV, 1072-3, T 221S ; Bacon on, vl 2625 ; 
foTh’dden in tic Koran, xi. £762-3; French 
and English pavmlrohers compared, nr 
C5P5. 

trrnJTARIANlSir: xmi. S4C2£q 

liTOPJA (*€c also General Index) ri, 672. 

VANPEBBILT, COMAIODORE Costa 

E.C'tns •'gainst Nicaragua, ivi. 7^01; connection 
•nth th«* En*» R-ilvray Ring, i x. SSSS. 

VANE '^IR HARPY, xui €20'> 

VANITY FAIR* U nstiaa and Paitlifal at, vu. 
^14 sq. 

variations s^'e evolution. 

A'AcCODEGAAlA v 22.>$sq 

VAUXHALL GARDENS : x 43S5 sq 

VeCFTARTANlSM : of Fra-^klm, xv. C'65. 

VRNDPTTA, V<-: anong Angles and Saxons, 
VI. 2457 ;irurder of Due d'Engli'm an Instance 
of, %. 4767 

VENICE rtign of Dardolo, doge of, Iv, 1£95, 
1604, E^e also “The Fourth Crusade,*’ 7£9o 
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£q.; class dlsilncUons In, i. 4CT ; Gttclnlis and 
miibeUines, fee FOLWICXl. PM'.TIES; 
beanty or, v. C3S0 ; position of vronicn In, v. 
2355; life and manners In. v. 2350 sq.; St. 
Mart’s, V. 2^ ; sveddiDS with the Adriatic. \d. 
2833 ; cnimination of art reached in, vlil. bOfS. 

5*ercikgi;toi!IX: m. mo. 

VERMONT : see “Green Mountain Roys,” xv. 
€055 sq. 

VKRNOX, DIAXA : x. 4C00 so. 

YESPASIAX ; war trith the Jews, t. 2230, i. 
47S2 sq. 

A’ESTaL A’lP.OISS : ns repositories of fands, 
it. SSI, of xVntony’s will, H- S03 ; as witnesses 
in court, lii, lilG? 

YIOAU OP URAT,tho-, tU. 3220, 

YIP.GIL ; his Jlneid, I. SS2, SCO ; and Dante, hi. 
1033 sq.; Yoitairo on, xvi. 7505 ; compared 1 
with Scott, xri. 7505 ; on Orpheus and Enry- 
dico, xvil. S27C>-7 (sec also General lnde.t). 
A’lP.QINlA; colonization by P,alctsh, rl. 2075; 
Indians of, Gapt, Smith on, x, 4S41 s q.; colonial, 
slavery in, xl. 4005; Toryism of early, xv. C020- 
81-SS. 

YIP-TIIES: ECO MORAL ilUAlITirS. 
YITELLIDS: ill. 1273-93. 

VOLTAIRE: ix. r,031 ; too orthodox lot 
tile Rcvolntionisls. ix- 3D3t ; on literary eTccl 
of epithets, xi. 5072 ; on Virgil, xvi. 7505 (seo 
also General Index) 

VOYAGES AKD DISCOVERIES; Colnmhns’a, 
v.2003sq.; D.a Gnma‘.«, v. 2257 sq.; Norsemen’s, 
to America, x 4303; Arctic, from colonial 
America, xi. 4910 ; first aacent of tho Weiss- 
Uem, xvi. 7099 sq. 


WAGES (seoalso LABOR. PRICES. INCOMES) 
of laborers in mediievnl England, vi. 2447; pro- 
fessional men’s foes in Elizabeth’s time, \i, 
2637-5, 2643 

WALES ; national music of, xviii. 3312, 3320. 

WALKER. WILLIAlt: career of, xri. rCOW. 

WALLACE, SIR WILLIAM; see “Marion’s 
Death and W.allaco’s Vengeance," xii. 5442 
sq. 

WALLENSTEtN; vii. 3034 sq. 

It’ ABLER, EDMUND; BoUean on, vii. 3US 
(see also General Index). 

WALPOLE, HORACE: Leslie Stephen on. ix 
3919 sq. ; JIac.aul.nv on, ix 3926-1 ; letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, xiii. C226 (see also General 
Index). 

WALPOLE, SIR ROBERT: poUtical srsfom 
of, ix. 42S2. 

WALTON, IZAAK: Leigh Hunt on, vi. 2905 
(seoalso General Index). 

WAR (see also ARMS, BATTLES, CRU- 
SADES, NAVAL WARFARE, BEVOLU- 
TIOVS, TREATIES, special coniifrics) ; the 
trade of the Laccdffimonians, L 429, and jvission 
of Early English, vi. 2551-2 ; spirit of, vi. 2606 ; 
songs of Tyrteus, i. 473; mercenaries, of 
CyiTiB, ii. 71S sq., iii. 435, Scottish archers, iv. 
lSTl-2. vi. 2563, 2505, Hessians in Revolution. 
XV. 6233 ; Philip diacatrls citizen soldiery, ii. 775 
(see also CONDOTTIERI) ; Alexander's inno- 
Tafions, ii. 775, Gonsalvo's, vi, 2706 ; Athenian 
' army, ten generals lequisito for, xi. 4947 ; tac- 
tics, H.nnnibaVs, ii. 776, laedireval, v. 1957, 
1959, Greeh, x 4761, Jewish, x 4752 sq. ; pen- 
sion ^stem of Pisistiatns, x. 576; women I 
participants in, iu 7S6, iv. 1024, 1367, 1406, xl 
4616 ; produces pestilence, iv. 1455; Interferes; 
with agriculture, iv. ISH ; engines and mnnl- 
Germ of, v. 2514. armed cliariots, ii. 643, early 
Cse of gunpowder, v, 1959, catapults, x dlPJ, 
battering-tams, i. 4755; stratagems, 


nannihal’s, U. 797, EOO, Arnold’s, xl. 4979-SO, 
John SmiUi’s, 4SS1; Leonardo Da Vinci an 
paintings of battle-sccnos, t. 2053 sq. ; Machla- 
TCU! on the art of, v. 20S4; toivn defended by 
hecs, T. 2223 ; a prince’s duty to take part la, v. 
2230 sq.; relative national military strength, v. 
1973, 2®3, 235'2, tI. 2444, vii. 8296, vili. S48iMl- 
43 ; militarv tenure of land, vi. 2439 sq.; heroic 
Incident of,' vill. 5729 sq.; soldlcr-anthors, vUl. 
3442 ; Bnffon’s plan for dismantling a fortress, 
it.04S5; standing armies, Hamilton on,xi.4936 
sq.. AVashtngton on, xv. 6942, American feeling 
torvard, ;dv. 6355, xtx. S8S4 ; how discipline Is 
acquired, xTili. 829C-1; c.ausc3 of Occasional 
cowardice, xviii. S290 sq.; Zulu methods, xviii. 
SS79 sq,; Sandhorst and West Point coiniiared, 
xviii. S3S1-2; Afnjufsh, xviu. Shll'H; only 
desired by a discontented people, xix. 9133. 

WAP. OF 1812 . see UNITED STATES. 

WAP.S, Napoleonic ; seo “A Snccessfal Experi- 
ment In Desiccation,” xx. 2332 sq. 

AVAItWiCK; town and castlo of, see “The 
Itearl of England,” xLx. S937 sq.; Earl of, see 
“ Warvdek the Kingmaker,” t. 1915 sq., “ The 
Battle of Ramct,” v. 1951 sq. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE: lloraco Walpole 
on h\s raUilary policy, is. S9tS; catlr support 
of Ibe niotber country, xv. C02J>, C9o0 ; ^great- 
ness ot x\*. retreat to Talley Fortre, 

XV, 0?34 ; Com^alUs besieged by, xv, 093^9 
(sec also General IcdeT). 

T’aVTEP. supply (see aUo CANALS, IRPJ- 
CATION) : in ancient Greece, U. 572 ; inedlte- 
val inetbodSv v. 25^; %vel)s of Selbome, x, 
4533; deficient, in Pome, x. 4772, at giege of 
Jcrutalcm, x,47S4, in Arabia Petma, xi. 516G-7. 

WEALTH (SCO also PBOPERTT, INCOMES, 
FINANCE, PEVINirES, and of 

Nations,*’ ix. 4340 £Q.): division of, in Sparta, 
i. 423^ ; revennes of Philip II., viii. 3489 ; ^ 
misers, riii. 849S. xi. 527S-U ; of nations, not 
increased through commerce, ix. 4245; a 
factor in trsnstunnln^ n mco, xiv. 6355 ; fear 
of death increased by, xiv. €750 ; rapid grOAvth 
in modem England, XT, C922 ^ precariousness 
of Atuericaa fortunes, xv. 7246 ; destmetive to 
individnalism, xvi. 7595; degradation In the 
hands of" tbo ignorant, xvi, 755T; peculiar 
American attiludo toTcard, ix. 6SS3 ; ancient 
Kome ruled by, L 457 ; Paeon on, and on leg- 


acT-bnntors, vi 2C25 sq. 

" " " Ece ‘vilr. 


PickTvick’fi Adven- 


WXLLEr.S. the : 
tnres,” xii. 5616. 

^NTEIaLINGTON, tho Duke of : on claiming au- 
tboritv, XNi. 7524. 

TVLSLLT, JOHN ; TTolpole on, ix. S905 (seo 
also General Index). 

TTHIGSt see POLITICAL PARTIES. 

wniTEFlELD, REV. GEORGE : ix. 4239. 

tVILKES, JOHN t vii. SSil; prosecution of, 
ix. 42S2, 425^ 80 ., -4294 ; character and utter- 
ances of, U. 42S*. 

freedom of: Edwards on, xl. 4996 : Bal- 
four on. xvi. 763T-40. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR : conquest of 
England, lU, 1410 sq.; introduces payment of 
taxes in currency, ix. 4353. 

WILLIAM RUFUS: purchase of Normandy, 
iii. 142S-9 ; Irrellgion of, iii. 1429 ; love of hunt- 
luff, vilL S57T. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT : visits the fleet at 
Levden, vi. 2655. 

WILLIAM hi., of England: action toward 
Massachusetts,' xL 4913; defiance of Louis 
XIV„ XX. 9550. 

WILLS .VND TESTAMENTS: Solon’s laws 
on, ii. 570 ; Bacon on legacy-hunters, vj. 2627 ; 
Cbatterton’6, ix. 4277 sq.; Mark Antony!5, * 
directing his manner of bur^l, il. 606': Ciesar’a, 
iL 678. 
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